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REEDIE, Loed {d. 1683), Scottish judge. 
[See xNevoy, Sie David.] 

EEILLY, or more properly REILY, 
HU(iH {d, 1695?), political writer, was bom 
in CO. Cavan, and became master in chan- 
cery and clerk of the council in Ireland in 
James II’s reign. He went to France with 
James II, and is said to have been appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland at St. Grermains. 
In 1695 he published * Ireland’s Case briefly 
stated’ (12mo, 3 pts.), without any place on 
the title-page ; another edition, also without 
place, appeared in 1730. It gives an account 
of the conduct and misfortunes of the Roman 
■catholics in Ireland from the reign of Eliza- 
■beth to that of James II, and complains of 
tbe neglect they sulFered under Charles 11. 
The statements throughout are general, and 
•few dates or particular facts are given. The 
last speech of Oliver Plunket [q. v.] is added. 
It is said that James II, offend^ by tbe tone 
■of Reilly’s book, dismissed him from his ser- 
vice. He is believed to have died in 1695. 
•The ^ Impartial History of Ireland’ (London, 
-1754) is a reprint of Reilly’s ‘Ireland’s Case,’ 
and it was again issued under the same title 

• at Dublin in 1787, and as the ‘Genuine His- 
tory of Ireland’ at Dublin in 1799 and in 
1837. Burke’s speech at the Bristol election 
of 1780 is printed with the edition of 1787, 
•and a memoir of Daniel O’Connell with that 
; of 1837. The form, paper, and type show that 

• it was intended for the populace in Ireland ; 

• it was long almost the only printed argu- 
ment in favour of Irish Roman catholics. 

[Sir James Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, Dublin, 
1764; Reilly s Irelaad’s Case.] N. M. 

REILLY, THOMAS DEVIN (1834- 
1854), Irish revolutionary writer, was the 
son of Thomas Reilly, a solicitor, who ob- 
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tained the office of taxing-master for his 
services to the liberal party. The younger 
Reilly was born in the town of Monaghan 
on 30 March 1834. He was educated there 
and £di Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
take a degree. In Dublin he renewed an 
early acquaintanceship withhis fellow-towns- 
man, Charles Gavan Dufty, and through him 
became known to the leading Young Ire- 
landers. He sent contributions to the 
‘ Nation,’ and in 1845 joined its staff, writing 
in it fiery and eloquent articles. He became 
devotedly attached to John Mitchel [q. v.], 
but did not work well with the other mem- 
bers of the advanced nationalist party, and 
especially disliked Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
[q. V.] When Mitchel broke off his connec- 
tion with the ‘Nation’ in December 1847, 
Reilly followed his example, and became early 
in 1848 a contributor to Mitchel’s newly esta- 
blished paper, the ‘United Irishman.’ A 
violent article by Reilly, entitled ‘ The French 
Fflshion/ which appeared in the paper on 
4 March 1848, formed one count in the indict- 
ment on which Mitchel was subsequently 
tried. Mitchel declared Reilly’s article, for 
which ‘ he was forced to undergo all the re- 
sponsibility — ^legal, personal, and moral’ — 
to be ‘ one of the most telling revolutionary 
documents ever penned.’ Reilly escaped 
from Ireland to New York in 1848, and 
contributed to the Irish-American papers. 
For two years he was editor of the New 
York ‘ Democratic Review,’ and afte^ards 
of the presidential organ, the ‘ Washington 
Union.’ He died suddenly in Washington 
on 6 March 1854, and was buried in Mount 
Olivet cemetery. In May 1881 a fine monu- 
ment was placed over his gTave hy the 
Irishmen of that city. On 30 March 18»50 
he married Jennie Miller in Providence, 
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Rhode Island. She died m Washington on 
29 July 1892. 

Reilly, who could write forcibly, was 
one of the boldest and most impetuous of 
the Young Irelanders. Gavan Dutfy severely 
condemns his treatment of D’Arcy McGee, 
whom he assailed with relentless hostility. 
Mitchelywho describes him as ‘the largest 
heart, the most daring spirit, the loftiest 
genius of all Irish rebels in these latter 
days,' said that ‘in all the wild activity of 
his life, he never aimed low and never spoke 
falsely/ 

[Life of John Martin, by P. A. S., pp. 76- 
■*04; Savage’s ’98 and ’48; Duffy’s 'Xounglre- ; 
land; Mitehel’s Jail Journal ; Irishman, 16 Dec. 
1876; O’Donoghues Poets of Ireland, p, 218.] 

D. J. O’D. I 

REILLY, WILLIAM EDWARD 
MOYSES (1827-1886), major-general, born 
at Scarragh, co. Down, on 13 .Tan. 1827, was 
fourth son of James Miles Reilly of Cloon 
Eavin, co. Down, by Emilia, second daughter 
of the Rev. Hugh Montgomery of Grey i 
Abbey. He was educated at Christ’s Hos- ! 
pital, and at the age of fifteen became a cadet ; 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, i 
He was commissioned as second lieutenant I 
in the royal artillery on 18 Dec. 1846, pro- | 
moted first lieutenant on 3 April 1846, and 
second captain on 17 Eeb. lfe4. In that 
year he was appointed aide-de-camp to I 
General Fox-Strangways, who commanded 
the artillery in the Crimea; but, on his way 
out from England, he learned that Strang- i 
ways had been killed in the battle of Inker- 
man. He went on to the Crimea, and volun- 
teered for service as a battery officer. He 
was emploved in the trenches through the 
winter, and in February 1855 he was made 
adjutant (and subsequently brigade-major) 
of the si^train. He was present at the 
sevei^ bombardments, and was three times 
mentioned in despatches. He received a 
brevet majority on 2 Nov. ia65, the Legion 
of Honour of BVanee, and the fifth class of 
the Medjidi^, and was created C.B. After 
the Ml of Sebastopol he was deputy-adjutant 
quartermaster-general at the headquarters of 
the army till it left the Crimea in June 1856. 
From Demuber 1866 to April 1859 Reilly 
was aide-de-camp to Sir Richard Dacres, 
commanding the royal artillery in Ireland, 
aM, under Baoes’s direction, he compiled the 
official account of the artilleiy operations of 
the of Selmstopol 

Durii^ the war of 18^ between Prussia 
aM Austria^he was sent out as Irtish com- 
mi»o^ with the Prussian amy, but could 
not |ohi it till 19 July, when the fight ino' 

wus om He wrote a memorandum on the 


Prussian army, or rather on its system of 
supply and transport, as tested in the field, 
and on its artillery material. While gene- 
rally favourable, be blamed the hospital 
arrangements, and he pronounced the breech- 
loading guns inferior to muzzle-loading guns, 
and, for some purposes, even to smooth- 
bores. 

Reilly became regimental lieutenant-colo- 
nel in 1868, and next year was the guest of 
Lord Mayo in India, whence he wrote some 
descriptive letters to the ‘ Times ’ newspaper. 
He spoke French fluently, and at the end 
of October 1870, while the siege of Paris 
was going on, he was sent out as extra mili- 
tary attache to the British embassy at Tours, 
He at once joined the headquarters of the 
French army of the Loire, and became the 
channel for distributing British contribu- 
tions in aid of the wounded. He was pre- 
sent at Beanne-la-Rolande, and the subse- 
quent battles in front of Orleans. The 
hurried evacuation of Orleans by the French 
in the night of 4 Dec. took place without his 
knowledge. He was arrested there next 
morning by the Prussians, and sent to Eng- 
land by way of Saarbrlick and Belgium. He 
wished to rejoin the British embassy, then at 
Bordeaux, but the British government de- 
cided that he should not. In recognition of 
his services the French government raised 
him to the grade of officer of the Legion of 
Honour on 20 March 1872, and commander 
on 4 Nov. 1878. 

From April 1871 to January 1876 he was 
employed in the war office as assistant di- 
rector of artillery. During this time he 
made several visits abroad to report on artil- 
lery questions : to Berlin in 1872, to France 
find to the Vienna exhibition in 1873. He 
also accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Russia in 1874. In his reports he still 
adhered to his preference for muzzle-load- 
ing guns, and did not think Great Britain 
had much to borrow from foreign artil- 
lery. 

He became brevet-colonel on 22 Aug. 1873, 
and regimental colonel on 26 Sept. 1877. In 
January 1879 he was appointed to command 
the royal artillery at Aldershot, but in the 
following month he was sent out to South 
AMca, in a similar capacity, to take part in 
the Zulu war, whicfi was then entering on 
its second stage, While he was inspecting 
one of his batteries Ms horse fell with him, 
and broke Ms wrist; and this prevented his 
being present at Ulundi. After his return, 
in 1883, he became director of artillery at 
the w^ office, with the temporal^ rank of 
brigadier-general. P[e resigned tbis post at 
the end of 1884 on abcount of ill-health. 
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On 1 May 1885 he was appointed inspector- 
general of artillery, witk the rank of major- 
general On 28 July 1886 lie died on board 
the steamer ]\Jistletoe while engaged in the 
inspection of the artillery at Guernsey. He 
was buried with military honours at Cheri- 
ton, near bandgate. A tablet and window 
in memory of him were put up in St. George’s 
gapison church at Woolwich by his brother- 
otheers. 

Reilly’s knowledge of all matters pertain- 
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ing to ins arm of the service was most com- 


prehensive, and as a practical artilleryman 
he had no rival. The energy that underlay his 
normal composure was conspicuously shown 
in the last months of his life, when he vin- 
dicated the ordnance department from the 
charges formulated by Colonel Hope in the 
columns of the ‘ Times.’ ' I deny the charges 
you make; I defy you to prove them; I as^rt 
that they are false ! ’ was the last emphatic 
declaration of Reilly, written from Guernsey. 
A commission on warlike stores was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.], to investigate the 
allegations ; its report supported the charge 
of weak administration, but refuted that of 
corruption. 

Reilly published, besides pamphlets on the 
artillery or military organisation of France 
and Prussia : 1. < An Account of the Artillery 
Operations before Sebastopol,’ 4to, 1859 
(written by desire of the secretary of state 
for war). 2. ^ Military Forces of the King- 
dom ; ’ pamphlet, 1867, 3. ‘ Supply of Ammu- 
nition to an Army in the Field ; ’ pamphlet, 
1873. 4. ^ War Material at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition; ’ pamphlet, 1878. 

[Official Army List; Records of the Royal 
Horse Artillery; Times, 1$ April 1867; Pall 
Mall Gazette, 3 April 1873; Morning Post, 
29 July 1886 ; private information.] E. M. L. 

REIMES, PHILIP DB (1246.^'-1296), ro- 
mance writer, [See Philip de Rehi.] 

RETHAGLE, GEORGE PHILIP (1802- 
1835), marine painter, youngest son of 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle [q. v.], was bom 
in 1802. He was a pupil of his father, but 
he gained much facility in the treatment of 
marine subjects by copying the works of the 
Dutch painters Bakhuisen and Willem van 
de Velde. He exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1822, when he sent a portrait of 
a gentleman ; hut in 1824 he contributed a 
* Ship in a Storm firing a Signal of Distress,’ 
and a ‘ Calm,’ and in 1825 ‘A Dutch Fleet 
of the Seventeenth Century coming to Anchor 
in a Breeze,’ and other naval subjects in the 
fyUCwing years. In 1827 he was present on 


board the Mosquito at the battle of Xavarino 
and on his_ return he drew on stone, and 
published m 1828, ‘ Illustrations of the 
Rattle of IVavarin,’ which was followed by 
Illustrations of the OcciiiTenees at the En- 
^ance of the Bay of Patras between the 
English Squadron and Turkish Fleets, 1827.’ 
lie also painted incidents of these engao-e- 
'w^kich were exhibited in 1829, 1830 
and 1831. He was present with the Eim*- 
lish fleet on the coast of Portugal in 1 833, and 
his pictui’B of ‘ Admiral — 


his picture of Admiral Napier’s Glorious 
Inumph over the Miguelite Squadron ’ was 
one ot his contributions to the Roval Aca- 
demy m 1834. Four naval subjects in 1835 
were his last exhibited works. He worked 
I both in oil and in watercolours, and gave 
I much promise as a painter of shipping and 
marine piec^. His works appeared also at 
the British Institution, and occasionally ut 
the Society of British Artists. 

Beinagle died at 11 Great Randolph 
btrwt, Camden Town, London, on 6 Dec. 
183o, aged 33. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the Enelish 
Sehooi, 1878; Royal Academy Exhibition Caia- 
logaes, 1822-35; Hritish Institution Exhibitum 
Catalogues (Living Artists), 1825-35^ 

REINAGLE, JOSEPH (176^1^6), 
mipic composer, the son of a German mu- 
mcian resident in England, was bom at 
Portsmouth in 1762. He was at first in- 
tended for the navy, but became apprentice 
to a Jeweller in Edinburgh. Then, adopting 
music as a profession, he studied the French 
horn and trumpet with his father, and soon 
appeared in public as a player of those in- 
struments. Acting on medical advice, he 
abandoned the wind instruments, and studied 
the violoncello under Schetky (who married 
hE siste^, and the violin under Aragoni and 
I into. He succeeded so well that he wa.s 
appointed leader of the Edinburgh Theatre 
band. After appearing as a ’cellist in Lon- 
don, he went in 1784 to Dublin, where he 
remained for two years. Returning toLon- 
don, he took a prominent position in the 
chief orchestras, and was principal ’cello at 
the Salomon concerts under Haydn, who 
showed him much kindness. Engaged to 
play at the Oxford concerts, he was so well 
received that he settled in the city and died 
there in 1836, Reinagle was a very able 
violoncellist, and emoyed a wide popularity. 
Nathaniel Go w [q.v. J was one of his Edinburgh 
pupils. He composed a good deal of music 
for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, and 
wrote a ^ Concise Introduction to the Art of 
playing the Violoncello, ’London, 1835, which 
weni through four editions. A younger 
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Brotlierj Ilugli, was also a ^cellist of some 
note. 

A son, Alexa^dbe lioBEET Reinagle 
( 1799-1877 1, musician, bora at Brighton on 
2L Aug. 1799, was from 1823 to 18o3 orgamst 
of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, and died 
at Kidlington, where he is buried, on 6 April 
1877. He published ^ Psalm Tunes for the 
Voice and Pianoforte ’ (ezVm 1830). in which 
appears the tune ^ St. Peter,’ now widely 
used, and included in most church collections 
{Paer, Church of Engl. Psalmody \ Love, 
Evttisk Church Musie). 

fBiegr. Diet, of Musicians, 1824; Grove’s 
Bitn. ot Music; Wasielewski s Violoncello and 
its Bistory (Stigand’s edit.),pp. 191, 216.] 

J. C. H. 

EEIMAGLE, PHILIP (1749-1833), 
animal and landscape painter, was born in 
1749. He entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1709, and afterwards became a 
pupil of Allan Ramsay (1713-1784) [q. v.], 
whom he assisted in the numerous portraits 
of George III and Queen Charlotte. He ex- 
hibited first at the Royal Academy in 1773, 
sending portraits almost exclusively until 
1787), when the monotonous work of pro- 
ducing replicas of royal portraits appears to 
have given him a distaste for portraiture, and 
fo have led him to abandon it for animal 
painting. He became very successful in his 
treatment ofsportingdogs, especially spaniels, 
of birds, and of dead game. In 1787, how- 
ever, he sent to the academy a ‘ View taken 
from Brackendale Hill, Norfolk,’ and from 
that time his exhibited works were chiefly 
lamlscapes. He was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1787, but did not be- 
come an academician until 1812, when he 
presented as his diploma picture ‘ An Eagle 
and a Vulture disputing with a Hyaena.’ 
He likewise exhibited frequently at the Bri- 
tish Institution. Reinagle w^as also an ac- 
complished copyist of the Dutch masters, 
and his reproductions of the cattle-pieces 
and landscapes of Paul Potter, Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Berchem, Wouwerman, Adriaan 
van de Velde, Karel Du Jardin, and others 
have often been passed off as originals. He 
also made some of the drawings for Dr. 
Thornton’s ‘ Aew Illustration of the Sexiiai 
System of Linmeus,’ 1799-1807, and for his 
^Philosophy of Botany,’ 1809-10; but his 
best drawings for book illustration were those 
of dogs for Taplin’s ‘ Sportsman’s Cabinet,’ 

1 80:1, which were admirably enoraved bv 
John Scott. ^ 

Reinagle died at fi York Place, Chelsea, 
Undon, on 27 Kov. 1838, aged 84. His son 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle, is noticed sepa- 


rately. A drawing by him, ‘ Fox-hunt ing— 
the Death,’ is in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1886-9, ii. 356 ; Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition Catalogues, 1773-1827; British Institul 
tion Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 
1806-29.] R. E. G. 

REINAGLE, RAMSAY RICHARD 
(1775-1862), portrait, landscape, and animal 
! painter, son of Philip Reinagle [q. v.], was 
born on 19 March 1775. He was a pupil of 
his father, whose style he followed, and he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy as early as 
1788. He afterwards went to Italy, and was 
studying in Rome in 1796. Subsequently he 
visited Holland in order to study from the 
Dutch masters. After his return home he 
painted for a time at Robert Barker’s pano- 
rama in Leicester Square, and then entered 
into partnership with Thomas Edward Barker, 
Robert’s eldest son, who was not himself an 
artist, in order to erect a rival building in the 
Strand. They produced panoramas of Rome, 
the Bay of Naples, Florence, Gibraltar, Al- 
gesiras Bay, and Paris, but in 1816 disposed 
of their exhibition to Henry Aston Barker 
[q. V.] and John Burford (Art Journal. 1857, 
p. 47). 

In 1805 Reinagle was elected an associate 
of the Society of Painters in Watercolours, 
and in 1806 a member. He became treasurer 
in 1807, and was president from 1808 to 1812. 
Between 1806 and 1812 he sent to its exhi- 
bitions sixty-seven drawings, mostly Italian 
landscapes and scenery of the English lakes. 
During the same period he exhibited portraits 
and landscapes in oil at the Royal Academy, 
of which he became an associate in 1814, and 
an academician in 1823. He was a clever 
copyist of the old masters, and is said to have 
been much employed by a picture-dealer in 
restoring and ^ improving ’ their w^orks. In 
1848 he sent to the Royal Academy exhibition 
ashisownwork asmall pictiireof^ Shipping in 
aBreezeand Rainy W eather oif Hurst Castle/ 
paintedbyayoungartistnamedJ.W.Yarnold, 
which he had purchased at a broker’s shop, and 
in which he had made some slight alterations. 
Attention was called to the imposition, and 
a full inquiry made by the academy resulted 
in his being called upon to resign his diploma 
as a royal academician. In 1850 he published 
m the 'Literary Gazette’ (pp. 29G, 342) two 
letters in which he unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to exculpate himself. He continued 
to exhibit at the acadpy until 1857, but in 
his later years sank into poverty, and was 
assisted by a pension from the funds of the 
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academy. He died at CKelsea on 17 Kov. 
186^. George Philip Peinagle [q. v,] was 
his youngest son. 

There are by Reinagle in the South Ken- 
sington Museum a small oil-painting of ‘ Rydal 
Mountains ’ and seven landscapes in water- 
colours. The Bridgewater and Grosvenor 
Galleries have each a landscape by him, and i 
there is in the National Gallery of Scotland a 
fine copy of the ‘Coup de Lance’ by Rubens. 
Three plates, ‘Richmond/ ‘Sion House,’ and 
‘The Opening of Waterloo Bridge/ in W. B. 
Coohe’s ‘ The Thames,’ were engraved after 
him by Robert. Wallis, and many of the 
illustrations in Peacock’s ‘ Polite Repository/ 
■from 1818 to 1830, were engraved by John 
Pye from his designs. There is also a view 
of ‘ Haddon Hall,’ engraved by Robert Wallis, 
in the ‘Bijou ’ for 18:^8, and one of ‘ Bothwell 
Castle,’ engraved by Edward Finden, in Til- 
lotson’s ‘ Album of Scottish Scenery/ 1860. 

Reinagle wrote the scientific and explana- 
tory notices to Turner’s ‘ Views in Sussex/ 
published in 1819, and the life of Allan Ram- 
say in Allan Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the 
British Painters.’ 

[Roget’s History of the ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society, 1891, i. 212,277; Sandhy’s History of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, ii. 35 ; Red- 
grave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Knalish 
School, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-9, ii. 356; Royal Academy Exhibition 
Cataloguf^s, 1788-1857; Art Journal, 1848 p. 281), 
1863 p. 16 ] R. E. G. 

BEINBALD. [See R-eoenbald.] 

REINHOLD, THOMAS (16909-1761), 
singer, reputed to be the son of the arch- 
hishop of Dresden, was horn in Dresden 
about 1690. He early showed an aptitude 
for music, which his family apparently dis- 
couraged. But he secretly left Dresden to 
follow Handel, a friend of his reputed father, 
to London. There, through Handel’s good 
otfices, he came under the protection of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ultimately 
stood sponsor to his eldest son (see below), 
Jn 1731 Reinhold, described as lieynbolds, 
was singing at the Haymarket Theatre. He 
sang in the first performance of Handel’s 
‘ Arminio ’ at Covent Garden on 12 J an. 
1737, and created principal parts in many of 
Handel’s operas and oratorios (Geove, Diet 
of Music and Musicians^ iii. 103). Reinhold 
w’as one of the founders, in 1738, of the Royal 
Society of Musicians. When vocal music 
was added to the other attractions of Vaux- 
hall Gardens in 1745, Reinhold was one of 
the first singers engaged. He died in Chapel 
Street, Soho, in 1751, and on 20 May 


Garrick lent his theatre for a benefit per- 
formance for his widow and children (cf. 
London Daily Advertiser), 

' His son, Chaeles Feedeeick Rbiitholi) 
(1737-1815), bass singer, was bom in London 
in 1737, and became a chorister at St. Paul’s 
and the Chapel Royal He was brought up 
by the Royal Society of Musicians, and made 
his first appearance on the stage as Oberon 
in Christopher Smith’s opera ‘The Fairies’ 
in 1755. Four years later he began a long 
career as singer at Marylebone Gardens. He 
seems to have been an actor as well as a 
singer, for he appeared at the gardens on 
30 Oct. 1769, as Giles in the ‘Maid of the 
Mill.’ He also sang at many of the Lent 
oratorios in 1784 and subsequent years, and 
in 1784 he was one of the principal basses at 
the Handel commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. In the previous year he had been 
appointed organist of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. . He retired from public life in 
1797, and died in Somers Towm on 29 Sept. 
1815. He is described as an admirable 
singer, but a parsimonious man. 

[Musical Times, 1877, p. 273; Parke’s Musical 
Memoirs, vol. i. passim, but pp. 249-50 espe- 
cially; Burney's Hist, of Music, iv. 401; Oul- 
ton’s Continuation of Yictor and Oiiltoii’s His- 
tories of the Theatres of London and Dublin.] 

B. H. L. 

REISEN, CHARLES CHRISTIAN 
(1680-1725), gem-engraver, born in 1680 in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, 
was the eldest son of Christian Reisen, a 
goldsmith, of Trondjhem in Norway. The 
elder Reisen, leaving Norway, visited Scot- 
land about 1664, and worked for two yeais 
at Aberdeen for a goldsmith named Melvin. 
In September 1660 he came to London, and 
began to work as an engraver of seals. He 
was afterwards confined to the Tower for 
four years on suspicion of engraving dies for 
coining, but was discharged without a trial, 
and died in England about 1700, leaving a 
w-udow and several children, 

Charles Christian Reisen, who had made 
rapid progress as a gem and seal eiigraver 
under his father’s instruction, became the 
support of the family, being principally em- 
ployed in cutting crests and arms. He gained 
little from an introduction to Prince George 
of Denmark, but attracted the attention of 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, who permitted 
Trim to study the antique in his library and 
museum. In course of time Reisen formed a 
I collection of ‘ medals,’ prints, drawings, and 
books, and was cbosen director of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s academy. On the trial of Bishop 
Atterbury, he was examined as an expert as 
to the impresoiou of a seal, Horace W' alpole 
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was another of his patrons, and for him he 
made several cornelian intaglios. Keisen re- 
ceived commissions from Denmark, Germany, 
and France, as well as from Englishmen. 
Walpole calls him ‘a great artist,’ hut King 
{Antique Gems and Rings, ^Ai^) is of opinion 
that his intaglios are deficient in finish, owing 
to the rapidity of his mode of execution, 
Amon g Reisen’s intagli os— he did not attempt 
cameos — were specimens bearing the heads of 
Faustina the Elder, Faustina the Younger, 
Lucilla, Charles I of England , and Charles XU 
of Sweden. Claus {d. 1739), Smart, and 
Seaton are named as his pupils. 

'Vertue describes Keisen avS a jovial and 
humorous man who, being illiterate, had, by 
conversing with men of various countries, 
‘composed a dialect so droll and diverting 
that it grew into a kind of use among his 
acquaintance, and he threatened tb' publish 
a dictionary of it.’ Keisen was usual l_v known 
in England as ‘ Christian,’ and ‘ Christian’s 
roazzard’ was a joke among his friends. Sir 
James Thornhill drew an extempore profile 
of him, and Matthew Prior added the distich : 
This, drawn by candle light and haj^ard, 

Was meant to show Charles Christinn’H mamrd. 

A portrait of Keisen was painted hy Vaiuh^- 
bank, and is engraved by F rijeman in Wal- 
pole’s ‘Anecdotes’ (ed. Wonuun, ii. (197). 
Other engravings byBretherton and G. White 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

Keisen died of gout on li) Dec. 17115 in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, where he had chiefly lived, though ho 
had also (about 1720) a house at Putiuiy, 
nicknamed ‘Bearsdenhall.’ He was buried 
in St. Paul’s, Co vent Garden, ‘ on tlu^ north 
side next to the steps.’ lie appointed his 
friend, Sir James Thornhill, one of his exe- 
cutors, and, dying a bachelor, left the bulk 
of his fortune to a maiden sister who had 
lived with him, and a portion to his brother 
John. 

[Walpole’s A need, of Painting, ii. 697-9; 
Rjispe’s Tassie ; Nailer’s Khnstlor-I^oxicou; 
King’s Antique Gems and Bings.] W. W. 

^EELHAK, ANTHONY, M.D. (1715- 
1776), physician, was born in Ireland in 
1715, and edmsated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he became a scholar in 1734, and 
B.A. in 1735. On 15 Oct. 1740 he began 
to study medicine at Leyden, and on 12 July 
1743 graduated M.D, at Dublin. He becanie 
a fellow of the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians of Ireland in October 1747, 
and was elected president of the college in 
1755. Three years later he left Dublin in 
consequence of disagreements with other fid- 
lows of the college as to the propriety of his 


prescribing the powder calltMl ui’tor Bohert 
James, M.D. |q, v. ], a nniunly of wlucb the 
composition whs ki'pt S(*cro(. by the propru'- 
tor. He settled as a physician at Brigliton 
in 1759, and in 1731 publisluMl ‘ A Short 
History of Bright helmstoju'’ ( London, Hvol, 
then a town of uhouf two tliousiuul inhahi- 
tants, of which the imiin purpose is to givo 
an account of climate, mineral spring, and 
other advantages of tin* plnee as a reHidcnce 
for invalids. In 1733, hiiving h<<en imsm- 
pornted M.D. at Gnmbridgiq he heenme a 
candidate ormmnherof theGolIeg(‘t>(’ Plivsi- 
cians of Lomhm, and was elected a fellow 
on 25 June 1734. In thesimn* year he poh- 
lished ‘ Kefutatiou of the, Hetleet ions i hy Ih 
Kust and othm’sl against Inoeulaf ionf Uo 
delivered at; the Goih'g(‘ of Phvsieums tfio 
Gulstonian lectures in l73o,and tlie Harvetim 
oration on iHGct. 1773. 'fheomfton, whii-h 
is altogitther occupied witli tin* praise of Lin- 
acre and the other henefnetors of the eolhy;e, 
dwells at some h‘ngfli on the friemhihip of 
Erasmus and Linaiwi'. Kelhnn u*n*d to re»<ide 
and practise at Brighton during the Imihiitg 
H<‘ason. was t\vi<M* imuTieti, and hy liw 
tirst wife had one stju, Biehnrd, who is sepa- 
rately notieml, and a dnughfer, lie died 
in (>ctoh(*r 1773, and was huried in tho 
iMaryfidsme grav«\vard in Pmldington Street, 
J.(Ondo«. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of 3*hys, if. 257 \ Works. I 

X. M. 

BELHAN, IMGHAUD (1751 
botanist ami editor of 'facitus, son of Dr, 
Anthony Relhan [q, v, ,‘, was born at Dnhlitt 
in 1754, He was t*h'etetl a king’a seholnr 
at Westmiiist<*r Hchoid in 1737, ami wnm nd« 
mitt(*d a scholar of Trinity (’ollege, Gam- 
bridge, on 7 May 1TT3. lie graduated 11, A. 
m 1773 and M.,4. in 1779, and, hming titlo'ii 
holy orders, was idmsen in ITsl fellow ami 
conduct (or chaplain ) of K ing’n i ‘ollege, ( 'lutrn 
hridge. In 17H3 Professor ’riioiwiH Miirtut 
(1735-lB25)[(i,v. IgHve Relhannilihenwinm 
script not <*H he had made on ( ’ainhridge titiint a 
since the nubUcation of his * Plant a* Gaiitim 
brigienses^ in 1733 (cf, (Iokuam, Mrmam uf 
Jo/m and pp. 1 ;» | 5 1 . iili 

this assistance Htdhan |nth3shed Im chief 
work, the' Flora (.lantahrfgiensis/ in 1 7B5, de». 
scribing several new jdants and incimling 
seven plates ongravNl by Jnmes Howerby* 

It appears from Ins letters that Im prt»|w«s| 
to issue ft ‘ Flora Anglicaf but diil not wet*t 
with sullicient emmiirugeinent. Ho pnhlislmd 
supnletnents to the ‘Flora IbwtabrigieimhG 
**'*'*<1 1793, and msiornl and 
third editions of the whole in IHItLtiid |H; 3 i 
(Cambridge, Bvo), the last edition kdng 
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greatly amplifiiKl. 1 ri 17H7 ho priiitod * IToadn 
of Loct.nroH on Botany road in the Universit.y 
ofdamhridgt^* .Rolhau waa a follow of the 
Jloyal Sooit'ty^ and in 178H hocann^ one of the 
original followa of th<^ Linnean Society. In 
1701 ho accepted the colh'.ge rectory of 
.Iloiriingby, Lincolnahire. Living in retiro- 
nmnt there, lu^ derottnl himacdf to the Htudy 
of In 18(19 Ini piibliahed an edition 

of * Tacit na do Morihua (lermanorum et de 
Tit a Agrieohe ’ (8vo ; 2nd edit, IHIB, 8vo; 
*"h’<l e<lit, 1829, ]2mo); and in 1819 an edi- 
tion of the ^ Ilintoria * (8vo). Hia annota- 
tiona wor<^ largidy baatMl upon those of the 
Freiu’h joHuit scholar, (labriel Brotier, llel- 
han ditnl on 28 March 1822* 

Ah a botanist ho show(»d most origina- 
lity in dealing with ih(^ (’rypiogamia. Ilis 
name was commemorated by L’niVitior in 
a gmuiH, .Relhttma^ comprising a few species 
of Houtli African (jompoHitai. 

I Welch’s WcFtmiuster Scholars, p. ; Oeat, 
Mag. IH2;hi. tlHO ; (Irailuati danrabr, ; informa- 
tion hiiidly given by W. Aldis Wright, esq.; 
AUilioiio’s Bict. of Knglisli Literature; LVHoriN’s 
Knvirous of X^oiidou, lii, (ha'lm-tn’H Me- 

moirs of John and Tiiomas Martya, IH09.J 

(1. a B. 

KELLY, JAMES ^('1722 P-1 778), univer- 
snlist, was horn at JellVeston, Pembrokeshire, 
about 1722 and edueated at the Pembroke 
grammar school. A n ungovernable youth of 
groat bodily stnmgth, he wuia appreilticiui to 
a cow-farrier, It is ri^portcul tliut- he joined 
sornt^ ytmng follows who planned to make 
game of (h*orge Whiteheld, but Whitefudds 
nnmching at. once laid hold of him. This must 
have been about 1741, the date of Wlute- 
hidd’s first preaching tour in Wales. 1 le made 
Whitefiiddh awpiamtance, and became one 
of his preachers, as also did his brother John, 

1 1 is first station %vafi at Uhyddlangwraig,near 
Karbert.h, Pembrokeshire, where no remained 
a few yenrs. In 1747 he reported to Whito- 
flohl the ri^sult of a missionary tour to Bris- 
tol, Batli, (nouceHtershire, and Birmingliam, 
He broke with Whittdield on doctrinal 
grounds; his views on (he certainty of sal- 
vation being ri^garded as antinomlan. For 
some time he seems to have travelled as a 
>rf‘acher on liis own account. In 1756 we 
ind him at- Oarrickfergus, delivering, in oppo- 
sition to John 'Wesley, a * pointless harangue 
ab<mt hirelings and false prophetsJ On 2 April 
1761 Wesley writes oi him and others as 
* wretches ^ who * call theiasolves methodists,’ 
being really antinomian. 

Aoout. this time Rally definitely adopted 
tmiversalism, which he viewed as a logical 
c(mH(^(j nance of the universal cfHcacy or the 
death of Christ. He settled in London as 
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a preacher at Ooachmivkers’ Tlall, Addle 
fStreet, Wood Streot. In 1764 a chancery 
action was brought against him by a York- 
shire lady, who had given him a sum of 
money and executed a deed securing to him 
an annuity of 51 It was alleged that Kelly 
had fraudulently obtained thosiBienelits while 
the grantor was in a state of religious frenssy. 
Under an order of the court the deed was 
cancelled and the money rid'undcd. Shortly 
afterwards Relly removed to a meeting- 
house in Bartholomew Close (formerly Pres- 
byterian), which had just been vacated by 
A^hjsley. Here he remained till midsumtmu* 
1769, when the lease expired. He tlien 
S(Hmred (October 17(59) a meetiug-kmse in 
(trosby Sijuare (formerly pri^shy terian), where 
he continued to pnmch till his death, hut his 
cause did not thrive, and ho had no imme- 
diate successor in this counti'y [se(i W in- 
ch kstku, Klu an an]. lie made a convert, 
however, in 1779, of John Murray, who was 
the founder of the universalist clmrches in 
Amiwica. Kelly is said to have sliown much 
natural ability and a generous disposition 
under a rough manner. He died on 25 April 
1778, and was interred in the baptist burial- 
ground, Maze Pond, Southwark ; tlui inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone represents him as * aged 
5(J years.’ Two ohigies were writtmi by ad- 
mirers, He left a widow and one daughter, 
wlio was living in 1808 and had issue. John 
Kelly Board [q. v.l was named after him, but 
was not a descemlant, lielly e portrait was 
twice engraved. 

He published, besides single sermons : 
L * Remarks on ... A Dialogue between a 
True . . . and an Erroneous Methodist,’ &c., 
1751, 8vo. 2. ^ Salvation completed . , .in 
Christ, as the Covenant of the l^)oph^/ &;c,, 
1755, 8vo ; later edit. 1762, 4to, 5, ‘ The Tryal 
of Spirits,’ Scc.f 1756, Bvo, 4, * Union: or a 
Treatise of the Consanguinity , , . between 
Christ and His Church,’ &c,, 1759, Bvo; 
later edits* 1760, Bvo, 1761, Bvo. 5. ^ Anti- 
Christ resisted,’ &c., 1761, Bvo, 6. ^The 
Balt of the Sacrifice, or . . . Christian Baptism,’ 
&c. [1762], 8yo. 7. * The Sadducee Detected,’ 
i'fcc., 1764, Bvo [see Copwn, KroEAKu], B, ^ A n 
lilegv on . * , Whitofiekl,* &c*, 1770, Bvo, 
9, * Epistles, or the Great Salvation Con- 
templated,’ &c., 1776, Bvo, 10. ‘Thoughts 
on tne Oherubimical Mystery,’ &c., 1780, Bvo. 
In conjunction with his brother John, he 
published a volume of original ‘Christian 
Hyxnna, Poems, and Spiritual Songs,’ 

175B, Bvo. He edited also a collection of 
hymns, 1792, 12nio, and left manuscript s 
enumerated by Wilson, including a drama, 
* Prince Llewellyn.’ Most of bis works 
^tiU kept ill print in America, 
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[WiUon’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808, i. 358 sq., 1810 iii. 184, 385 ; Marsdon’s 
DicLionary of Christian Churches [1854 J, pp. 
853 sq. ; Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, 1870, i. 
536 sq., ii. 240, 400.] A. G-. 

KELPH, JOSEPH (1712-1743), Cum- 
berlaiid poet, was born on 3 Dec. 1712 at 
Churchtown, a small estate belonging to his 
father in the parish of Sebergham, Cumber- 
land. His father, though a freeholder or 
* statesman ’ of very small means, procured 
for his son an excellent education at the 
celebrated school of the Kev. Mr. Yatt's of 
Appleby. At fifteen Jos(q)h went to Clasgow, 
but soon returned to fill the post of master in 
the small grammar school of his native village. 
Taking holy orders, he also siicccHuled to the 
incumbency of the ])arish of Sebergham, a 
perpetual curacy. This, it is said, was hanlly 
worth 30/. a year ; and it is probable that 
his income at no time exceede<l fiO/, a y(‘ar. 
After working energetic'ally to reform the 
rough manners of liis ])arishi()iierH and to 
educate their children, he died at the early 
age of thirty-two, on 20 June 1743, at his 
father’s house, Churchtown. He was buried 
at Sebergham, and there is a monument with 
an inscription to his memory in the (duindu 

Relph’s poetical works were first pu) dished 
in 1747 under the title of ‘A Miseellauv of 
Poems,’ Glasgow, 8vo. They were edited by 
Thomas Sanderson, who supplied a life of 
the author and a pastoral elegy on his di'ath. 
A second edition appeared at Carlisle in 
1798, with the life of the author, and en- 
gravings by Thomas Bewick. Uelph’s la^st 
verses are in the dialect of his native county ; ! 
they show talent and appreciation of natural 
beauties. 

[Hutchinson’s Hist, of Cumberland; Gent. 
Mag. 1790 ii. 1166, 1791 i. 520, 1805 ii. 1212, 
1820 i. 228, 1823 ii. 486; Memoir in PoeniH.] 

A. N. 

REMIGIHS (d. 1092), bishop of Lincoln, 
was in 1066 almoner of F6camp, and con- 
tributed one ship with twenty Knights for 
the invasion of England by the Normans, 
He took part in the expedition, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Hastings. In the fol- 
lowing year he received the bishopric of 
Dorchester, according to later scandal as the 
price of his aid to the Conqueror. Kemi- 
gius was consecrated by Stigand, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; according to his own 
account, he was unaware of the uncano- 
nical character of Stigand’s position (Pro- 
femon ap. Gib. Cambr. vii. 161). In spite 
of this flaw in , his own consecration, Kemi- 
gius was one of the bishops who consecrated 
Lanfranc on 29 Aug. 1070. But when Tho- 


mas of York and Ihunigius amnnpnniial 
Lanfranc to Homo in 1071, thoy wor<* both 
suspended from tluur ofiie«* by Alexnndtu* II. 
Kemigius himself says that tlie reason for 
his suspension was his e()ns<M*ra(iou by Sti- 
gand; but Hadimu- ( Abe. pp, 10, ll 
who is foUow<*d by William of Mahm'slmry, 
a.scrihes it to th(M‘harg<^ of Nimnny. Both 
accounts agnm that Ibmugins was restored 
through t lie inedial ion of Liinfrnne, to boiu 
he then made, his probsssion of olunbonee, 

In tim first yimrs of his (‘piseopafe Ibmu** 
gins comnu'need to build on a wortliv .Henle 
at I )orc!u‘St(‘r ; but in I07i> a eoum*il held 
at Windsor onbu’ed t hat bi.Hhops .•‘sbould {i\ 
their sees in dti(‘S instead of villages t^Wim,. 
AIalm. (Ma AV//ton, ii. 353). In aeeortl- 
aiu'(^ with this de<’ision, IbmiigiuH noon after 
transfernHl liissee to Iam*o!n. Some nutiuw 
rit.i(‘H put tlu^ date us late ns lOSO, uinuj the 
changi^ WHS compb'ted {Scn\mn, p. lifl, ef, 
(liR. Camiir, vii. 10//.) It is iHMsitib* thisf 
Hemigius was implimifeci in thf‘ reljelhou 
of Ralph Gnadm’ in 1073, for Henry of 
Ilunlingdon .says that he was amnised of 
treason, hut ehaired by a setnant, who went 
through ordeal for him ( //<>/, p, 

212). In 1070 Heinigins made a seeon<l 
visit to Home withlamfraue (Cun. Vrr. iii. 
304), ’Dm years Intt'r he was one of tito 
Domesday eommi-HHioners for W oiveslershiro 
(Euuh, i. 20). At Lineoln Ibinigins began 
to build the cathedra! on the castle hilb Hin 
work was compbUed in 1002, and Hemigtmf 
propostal to have it ctmstH’rattnb But he w an 
opjmstal by Tliomas of York, wln» removed a 


chum to jurisdietion preuourdy pr*dVrreil 
and abandoned. Hendgins, however, hribni 
William Hufus, wdio ortbu'etl lite tu'dio|m to 
a.SK<»ml>lc for tlie cathetirars tamsetnatf i»tn on 
9 May (Fuoit, Win, ii, 30, Kngb llisi. Sm%| 
But three days pr*ndonhly,oti Aseemdon tbn , 
6 May, Jlemigins tlitnl Vitlnuji neeitn,^ the 
comphdion of his work (ef (Bn, Cvnnm t ii. 
21, n. 2), Ht^ was hurletl lunbre the alfar 
of the holy cross in the catbedral. IBt* re- 
mains ^ were translated in il2bw'hrn flew 
wtmo found still incorrupt (Hk vii, 22. 2o - 
2(i). 

Uemigius had a gnud. soul in a lit I le body ; 
William of Malmesbury adds that he wut«,Yti 
small as to seem ‘pane portentum ItfUidid;* 
Henry of Huntingdon tduit tu' was* swart hv in 
hue, but comely in hooks’ CGVrf/.ri 
p. 313; Jikt, /Iny/m/w, p, 212). fieiiry of 
Ilimtmgdon, who was well acqiiahiteil with 
the bishop’s contemporaries at fanroliugive^ 
no hint as to spccud sanctity of charticlrn 
The tradition of the saintlinesH of Biiidgiua 
appears to have grown up at Lincoln iti the 
course of the twelfth century* iiiriildnt 
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rin«brtni»i,s wiyH that ininich\M waro worked 
at t lu‘ hihhop’H toiuh an <uuiy an 1121 ; hut ho 
no dotibt wroto to or<l('r, to (\stuhliiSh tlus 
h'Kshop'.s fnmt^ an a loenl aaint. (timhluH 
urgi'd 1 1 ug’h of WoHh to proouro th<^ rnnoni.sa- 
tioii of KomigitiH ( 0;>f m, vii, <5), htit thin 
wikIi wiw lu'vor gratiiiiH!. Mnttlu^w 
howi'vor^ Hpoak.H of him aa a aaint^ and ro- 
corda nunudoa that w<n*o \v<»rlo'd at Ids tomb 
ill \2m and 12o[) (v. dUh dUd). ^ 

Uomigm.M built and mnlowi'd hiacathodral 
at Idmndn on tho modal of Honan, and «\sta- 
hlinln'd Iwanty-ona aanonriaa. It wan in* 
jurad by a tiri* in ll2d»nn<l alnnmt di'Hlroyml 
by an aarllupmhf* in 1 iHo { BuNimirT Aiuian, 
L ’‘fin* only part whiah at ill o.\ist8 in 

II portion of tha \v<'Ht fnmt, whiidi Ih a iina 
apaidnnm of anrly Norman work. UinniginH 
infrodnaad Hmiadiatina monka to t!n> nbliay 
of St. (Mnrv at Slow batura and pro- 

mirad for tlnan tbo anmwntion of tha abbay 
at. Hyimhaiu in lO'dl. Ila alao na.si.stail in tin* 
rafoumling of Ilardmw priory b(dw<*on lOHit 
and ItWi). ( lirahinH w'ronp’ly ar<Mlitahim witli 
tba foundation of a hoapitul for h*parH utf 
Lincoln. 

IWilliam of ^lalnn^Nlmry, Haata Lontiflama, 
pp. 2h.tdk*H2 Id; Ib'urv of liuntiita';dun, Hiht, 
Aaghamm. pii». 212 HI; !)a t'omarnpin Mundi, 
J'tHl 2; ('hnmiaoa da Hnimwia, pp. 2Ud, 2l0, 
iLatar brew ara by (lirnkhm (Hnd'rrnmH about 
I UHh and h^v dolin SahnJby tduiut Ht2l); tha hlo 
by iJirnlduH iamdogiHriaand imtrnatwtn'thy; ladh 
Ida and Sahalby’H lira}* nra, howavt*iv dan vail in 
part fr«nn Liaaoln raaonH; thay nra print.ad in 
vok rd. pp p Jil and Hid h in the Holla Marian 
(Hbijonot Hirnktnfi'H workw; tha HrofaMiion of Ua- 
nd^duH to Lammna ia givan or» pp, lf)b-2 of tlm 
wuaa vohnua; uaa idwo Mr, Hiinoak’a prafaaa, pp, 
xt* xxiti. I’or lit’iidgi^ufa wtirk at. laurohi Ha(* a 
papar by tha Hav. (L A, Poola in Tratmnalioim 
of tba Limnda Hioaaf^au ArtddtaaturnI So<daty ; 
Lracman a Norman i'onotiiwt ,and William Uafim. 

a h 1C ' 

RKMrBTON' or RAMSTOF, Htn 
THCLMAH id, IdtHi), count ahlo of tha 
Tower, non of John Hampnlon, wan horn 
at. HempHton, NotfitighamHlurci wham tha 
fnndly had long haan aattlad. 'In 13B1 
lu* waa kidgld of thci aldra of Not ting- 
ham, which im alno rapram'Utml ixi tin* liar* 
liamantBtif Hhm, and Iddd. In imiH 
ha adopted ilia catwt* of Henry, earl of 
Derby, who htul been exiled bv llichanl II, 
ami in the following year nnnfe idn way to 
J^'ranee to join tlm cart He waa one oftim 
tifieeri InnceH who einharketi wdth Henry at 
Doidogiie and landed at UaymiMpiir in July 
Iddlk 'In BluikeepcwidM * Diehard IF (ant 
ii. Hcerie i, 29K) Ida name i« given aa Hir 
John Itaanton, probably to atut the metro, 


a« Sbnki'spcare'H authority, llolinHlied, luia 
* hir rhomaH.’ On 7 Oct. he was appointed 
const able of the Tower, and in this capacity 
had cuHtocly of Hicluird II, ; lui waa present 
at Ivichurd^B abdication, and avhr one of the 
f witm'KHtss to th(^ form of reKignation nigned 
I by the king (Oaihjkavk, J)e Iliu,dr, Ilimrick, 
I p. lOd), in Fehruaiy MOO he wan on a com- 
, inisHion to inquire into triniHouM in London 
I and the m'igliboiirhood, and shortly alt.iT 
I appointed admiral of the HetU' from the 
d'luum*H (*astwardH ; in August lu% was made 
j a knight of the garti^r, and about the same 
i time sl(*ward of the king’s houschohL In 
* MO I he was made admiral of t he fliHit Irom 
j tin* d'luuncH W('st wards, and wnsplaci^d (ui a 
I eommission to deal with infractioiiH of the 
I truc(* with b' ranee, and to S(*ttle tlH,^ question 
■ of (lu^ still unpaid ransom of the late King 
John. He WHS suminemal to the gnnit coun- 
cil ln*ld in tliat, year. In Ib'cmnlKU' M02 ho 
Avas m'goliating with tlus Duke of Drh'aus, 
and, after prolonged lu'gutiatious, couchuUnl 
1 a tr<‘aty with the ,Fr(*uch at UlUingim on 
j 17 Jinm Mtkk In M04 5 hi^ was imuh^ a 
mmuher of the privy (uhukm’I, and was rccom- 
I meiulml by parfiammit to Henry IV as one of 
' those whose smudees nuudtial spcifud u'cogui* 

I tion ; in the saim^ year he was emjiloyed on 
; a ndsRion to the Duke of Burgundy. Karly 
I m M(,)t) he wms capturtHl by b'rt‘nch pirates 
' while crossing the Thaim^s from (^luaui- 
borongh to Khh(*x, but wms soon ndeased ; in 
the same y(*ar he was vi(UH‘hnmberlaiti to 
tlu^ king. H(^ was drowned in Hie Tlmnu^s, 
close to tlm Tower, on Ml Oct. MOtl. 

UempHtou was the fouiuh'r of his family’s 
forlAUU'Sj he acquired extensive projierty iu 
Kottinghamshire, mcliuling the numol’ of 
Bingham, tvhich lie made his seat.. He 
married Margand;, danghtm- of Mir Simon 
Liu'ke, and widow of Sir (lodfny^ Foljambe ; 
bv Imr he had sevtTal diildnm, of whinn 
'[IhomuH is separately ludicivL 
I Rolls of Fark voL hi. ; Cnl, Hot. Pat. pi\ 

1 244; Rymer’s Fmdera, (,)rig. ed. voh viii. 

j passim; Oak Doe. relating to Meothmd, vol.iv. 
passim; Nitdmlass Proe. .Privy (kmneil, i, 151), 
22M, 244; l^algrav<*’s Antient Knlendars, ii. *18 - 
4i); Pehrfs MetnorinlH of tlio darter, p. (dvi; 
Cupgrave’s Do III. llemieis, Tnikidowes Annals, 
Waurin’s Ormuques (all In Kolls Her.); Alunk of 
Evesham, ed, Ilearne, p. 51 ; dretou’s Ormdquo 
da la TraiHon et JMort, ed. WillianiH, pp. 215, 
280 ? Plumpton Oorr, (Oanulen Mow), p. xxvii ; 
liaixnfs Test. Ehor, {MurlecH Moe,), ii. 22’Pa,; 
Boliushed, ii. B52, iii. 43 ; Ifairndhron p. 3 ( 1 ; 
Pahymfs Oinon, p. 572; LHand’s Collect, ii, 
485 ; TImroton’s Nottinghamshire, i. 5B, BO- 1 ; 
Wylie’s Henry IV, i, BB, JOB, 382, ii. 409, 480, 

; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthi(»s.l 

A. P. X\ 
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RBMPSToir or ~B,AMPSTON, Sm 

THOMAS i^d, 1458), soldier, was son of Sir 
Thomas Kempston hi, 1406) [q. v.], by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon Leeke. 
In 1413 and again in 1416 he represented 
JN'Ottinghamshire in parliament ; in 1415 he 
was present at the battle of Aginco»irt witli 
eight men-at-arms and twenty-four foot sol- 
diers (IsTgolas, Affincourt), In 1418 he 
served at the siege of Itouen, and on its 
fall was appointed captain of Bellencomhro 
(Seine-Inf6rieure), which was subsequently 
bestowed on him by royal gift. On Nov. 
1419 he was promoted to the command of 
Meulan; he was also granted the town of 
Gassay, made third chamberlain to the Duke 
of Bedford, and steward of the king’s ho use- 
hold. 

In 1423 he took part in the battle of 
Crevant, and early in 1424 he W(mt with 


John of Luxembourg to besiege Gisy in the 
l*as de Calais. After that, fortress was talnm 
he helped to besiege Guise in June of the 
same year. The garrison, however, did not 
surrender till early in 1425. Kempston then 
joined the Duke of Bedford in Baris. In 
Jjinuary 142(}, when war had been declared 
with Brittany, he took part in the raid into 
Brittany, penetrating as far as iiennes, and 
returning with the booty into Normandy. 
Ilefortified himsoH in St. Jarnes-de-Beuvron, 
near Avranches, which Kichemont attack(‘d 
in February (CosNKAir, pp. 117- 

119; cf. Waxtbin’s ed. llardy, 

iii. 225 et seq.) The besiegers were tlirown 
into confusion by a successful sortie, and 
Kichemont was forced to retreat to Kennes, 
leaving much spoil in the hands of the 
English. Kempston, joined two days later 
(8 March 1426-6) by the Earl of Sunblk, 
pushed on to Dol, taking a fortified monastery 
by the way. ^ 

^ In 1427 he assisted Warwick in the reduc- 
tion of Pontorson ; the garrison caiiituhited 
on 8 May 1427. By this time the Duke of 
Brittany was sufficiently alarmed, and a truce 
was negotiated in May for three montlis, 
which was soon afterwards converted into a 
peace. Two years later he joined the force 
under Sir JohnFastolf [q.v.] which went to 
the relief of Beaugency, Waurin, tht^ chroni- 
cler, being in the army. Setting out from- 
j ^ danviUo by Scales 

and lalbot, and Kempston took part in the 
council of war, in which, contrary to Fastolf’s 
advice, it was decided to advance. In the 
battle of Patay which followed he was one 
ot the commanders, and was taken prisoner 
hy Taneguy du Ohatel (18 June 1429), He 
remained m prison until 1435, and a curious 
petition (Hot. Had. iv. 488-9) contains the 


tiTuis of his ransom. Ilo was short Iv nftfr- 
wards appoint ed smu‘S(’lml of GnituHi**, and 
in that capatuty won imich popularity* at. 
Bordiainx. Ho took part in the .s5(»gu of 
Tartas in 14-10, undm* tho EnrI (d‘ Hunting- 
don. On 8 Aug. 1441 ho nuido a trouty 
with the counts of PonthicnToand Boaufort^ 
by which all tlunr possessions Hour Gtttmnio 
were to he neutral for four yiairs, He was 
taken prisoner wlnui the <lauphin took St, 
Sever in J-M 2 , aftm* the Elournee de Tartas/ 
but regaimal bis liberty, and retook »St. Sever, 
which the French in’turn re<*a|>! ured. At 
some uncertain time he la'eame K.G. Hu 
dii'don 15 ( )ct. 1458, and was burled iu Bing- 
bam church, where tln'ri* evisted an altdaisfer 
monuimmt to him in Thoroton’s tiim\ Hu 
marrh'd Alice,daught(*rof 4'homas Bekering, 

' and hy her hml: 1 . Fli/aibeth, wile of .bdni, 
afterwards Sir John (Oieney; 2 . iMfihel, wile 
of Sir Brian Stapleton ; 3. Margery, wife of 
Richard Bingham the yonngm*. 'Both the 
Bingliam ami f.he IbunpMtou estntiSH aftur- 
•wnmia passed to tln^ Stapleton family. 

I A full account of Hernp*ton'« car«*»'f iw gJAen 
by Mr, W. 11. Stevenson in brownn Nutfum* 
harnshire WortIuoH. pp. U.'t p; wee also Haine s 
Testamenta Kboraeensia, ii, 2‘il 5; 'fhorofomt 
Notes, i. M), tki\: Vmir. of Notts. (Bari. Sw. g 
< p. 121 ; Belt/, *s 5r<nnorials of the Barier. pta 
j Ixiv, clvi; IttH, Purl.v. 4.42; Hhunpton Horrf'qn 
I (Banulen 8oe.), p, xxvii ; Wars of the Kngludi 
m France, ii. 28,40, 485; WanrinV Pmn] ed. 
Hardy (Rolls Her,), iv, 484; Kaniaay's l^imicader 
and York. i. 446, 474, 408. ii. 45; lh4in|fron 
Corresp. (Holh Her.), ii. I8i>; {'oHeetions of a 
London Bitimi (tkund, pp. | 6 a 4 ^ Mon- 

strelor’H Ohmn. (Hoc. de rHist.tare de Fmnrr), 
passiiny Lew (Jrandes Hhronit|tn*« de Hretaigne, 

, L 184 ; ProetVs dti tkindaiunation »'t 

de Ihdiahiiitation de.feanned’Afc (SiH*. d,* ITItsB 
de France), ed, Qnicherat, iv. 124, 177 , A*e., v. 
264; De Beancourt's Hist, de Kbarles Vlirih. 
244,245,241.] W. A.J. A 

BEMSBYKE, JOHN (ft, 1755) 

draughtsman. [See Vah UyMrtnvr.j 

(jC 1787' 1H29)> *W’tre« 4 « 

[See PowHi.L, Miw.j 

BENDBL, JA M KH M K A l)< ) WH ( 1 7911 
1856), engineer, aon of a fanner ami siif- 
ve;ir<)r,^wuM born near Gkeliamptoit, Ikmm* 
flhire, m 179$). He was initiated Info tl«i 
apemBona of a millwright under an inirhi 
at feignmouth, while from hia father lie 
learnt the rudiments of civil eiigineertittf. 
At an early age he wimt to Londonaw a imr- 
voyor under Thomas 'Telford, by whom Jni 

-1 ..r 


was employed on the siirymys for the pro! 
, posed suspension bridgo the Mersov 

. at Kuncorm About 1822 Im umM iii llyl 



_ Rondel II Rondel /‘I 

TOoutli, fina mmnmiml tlw coiiHtriiction of AIxmt \m I{(uuld dmolred 
roiidn in ihv, north (jf Dovoii. In Auptust witJi Ihnmlmore atJdymouth, aiul S(dtled in 
RslM ho wao tnnployod by tho Mof Morh^y I^ondon, but atill waa chielly eniployod oa 
in aiaking^ a hridgo mmm^ tho (hitwatf^r, aa work for his aativccounty. in 1841 be con- 
(\Ht.uttry of t,ho Plym within tho harbour of stnictod th(^ Millbay pier, riymoutlgn work 
i*lymouth at hmi. To guard against tho of cumHitUmible diflioiUty owing to the depth 
utKlerumiing ofreef a of the current, he. formial of wat or in which it was built Here he tirst 
an artificial bottom. The bridg<i, which cost introduced tho method of construction since 
was op;mo(l on M duly 1827, With employed in Holyhead and Portland har- 
tho ox(M'ption tjf Sout hwark Brl(1g(i over tho hours. In 18H9 he was engaged in preparing 
''riiainoH^ it was the largt'st iron structure scluunes for a railway betwetm Kxeter and 
t.lum (^xist ing, and Kiuuhd rtnunved a Telford ITymouth, running over I lartmoor. At the 
nu'dal from the Institution of (llvil Etigi- timesullioiontfundaeouldnotberaisodjbutan 
lUH'rs. 1 1(^ soon etitertul into part tuTship at alternative coast lino was afterwards carried 
Plymouth with Nathaniel Ihairdinore, and out by L K. Brunei In 1842 lu^ made plans 
his prattiice rapidly grew, Jn 182(lIunmKded for do(d<H at Birkenhead, which he dofeiulHl 
I ioweomhe Bridge, near K ingsbridge, Devon- bt^foro parliamentary committees against hos- 
slur(\whmi hydmuli(! pow(»r was first apiiHed tile local influence. Tho contest was long 
to the mmdiinery for making swing bn(lg(‘e, protracted, and the iiUHisaant labour served 
In 1821 luuntroduced anew system of cross- to shorten Bemhd’s life; his published evi- 
ing rivers by wmans of chain ferrii's worked d(mce forms a valuable rocord of (mg-ineering 
by steam, and in 1822 he constructed a float- practice of the period. In 1844 52 lie con- 
ing bridgo on this prlnciph^, crossing the struct ed docks atHn'msby; in 1848*52 ex- 
I fart at Dartmouth. Betwoen lH22and 1824 tensions of the docks at lanth; in 1850-2 
similar tloating bridges were eri'cted at Tor- docks at Garston on tho Mersey, with ox- 
point and Haltash across tho Tamar, which tensions of the Mast and Wt'st India and 
greatly facilitated the intercourse betwium tho London docdcs. As constructor of the 
DovonsliiromuU'ornwalL For ihoHO achieve- Grimsby docks ho was one of the first to 
mmU a second Telford modal was awarded apply \V. (L Armstrong's systmn of hy- 
to Ben del ^ ^ draulicmachinery for working the lock gat(‘H, 

During this period Bendel was also on- sluices, cranes, &c. For this work he re- 
gage.cl in reporting on harbours and rivers in ceivod a grand medal of honour at the Paris 
thes()Uth-wcst of England, and thus acquired exhibituux of 1855. For the admiralty he 
that mastery <if hydraulic engineering on planned in lBd5, and afterwards constructed, 
which his fame chiefly rests. In 1829 he tlm packet and refuge harbour at Holyhead,* 

<h‘Higned the harbour which was afterwards and in 1847 be c.onstrucd'cd the harlkmr of 
executed at Par in Cornwall; in 1825 he refuge at Portland. In the making of tliese 
currii^d <)ut wcirks <m the] hide harbour, dock, gn^at harbours he contrived, by means of 
and (umal, and in 182(5 he designed Brixham elevated timber staging, to let down masses 
harbour fiml the hrealcwatiw at 'fonjuay. In of stone vertically from railway trucks, and, 

1 82(l « 7 he designed, as a tiu'minus to tlieGreut by building up the masonry wntli um'xamphul 
Wostern railway, the J^lillbay Doeks, Ply- rapidity to a point above the siai-level, c(vn- 
mouth, afterwards executi'd by Isambard tnved to rimuce to comparative insigniti- 
Kingdom Brunei I q. v.) In 1842 -i he con- m\m tho force of the sea during building 
struct ihI canals in Devonshire, and was en- operations. As many as twenty-four thou- 
gnged on the (Jolchester and Armuhd navi- sand tons of stone we.ru deposited in one 
gation; and in 1844 he designed Imrhour week. In 1850 he commonetjd making anew 
improvements for Newhaven and Little- harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
bampton in 8 ush(»x. At the same time ho Bemlel was much occu]>ied in tho im- 
was largely employed on marine works by provement of rivers. In 1852, in conjunc- 
the admiralty ami other government do- tion with 8ir W. Cubit t and llichard \l(>hu 
partuumtH, as well as by public companies. Griflith, O.E. (afterwards 8ir B. J. Grillith, 

The excheipier loan coimmssioners engaged bark), ho oxamined and reported to tiie trea- 
him in 1825-7 in the repair of the Mont- aury upon tho arterial drainage works in Iro- 
ro«e HUHpension bridge after its full There land, and in 1855 ho complet ed the suspeii- 
he introduced the prlnciide of trussing the sion bridge across the Ness at Inverness for 
iVamingof the roadway. This system of pro- tho commissioners of highland roads and 
vimtiiig the undulation, by which so many bridges. Hie aid was also sought by foreign 
structureH of the kind have been destroyea, countries. In 1852-2 he designed docks for 
is now acknowledged to bo essoniial to fhoir Genoa; in 1852-5 ho reported on the harbour 
safety. of Itiodo Janeiro; in 1854 ho reported to 
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tlie Prussian government on a naval esta- 
Llisliment at Ileppens on the river Jade; and 
in 1854-5, by direction of the Hamburg 
senate, he inspected the Elb(rirom .Hamburg 
to Cuxliaven. He, also devised a system of 
railways for the country between Madrid 
and Oviedo, as well as improvements of tlio 
river Ebro. 

In Iriigland his railway work was some- 
■w’hat restricted, but he ex(^cute(l the Birken- 
head, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction line, 
and in India he directed the Constructioti of 
tlie East Indian and tlui Madras railways. In 
1855 he reported on the new \V(‘Htminster 
Bridge. His last work was a design for the 
suspension bridge across tlie onianumtal 
water in St. James's Ihirk, I-iondon. 

In 1852 and 1855 Jtoudel starved as pn^si- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which he joined in 1824. He beeauu* a 
fellow of the Loyal Society on 25 Eel). 1845, 
and was elected a member of I he council. 
Ho died at JO Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London, on 21 Nov. 185(). 

Lendel was a man of great energy, and im- 
plicit contidenco was felt in his (dliciency, 
tact, and honesty. His greatc'st (mterprises 
were the construction of harbours at 
Holyhead and Portland — works which go 
some way to justify the linking of bis name 
with Smeaton, Uentiie, and 'INdlbrd. A por- 
trait of Lendel by W. Bo.vall, JhA., belong<‘d 
in 1868 to Mrs. Lcndel {Cut Third livhib, 
Nat Portraits', No. 472). 



to 

Civil 

II arris, _\vdio died on 18 July J884., aged 
87. His third son, Stuart Jiendel, at one 
time managing partner in i^jondon of Sir 
William Armstrong’s engineering lirm, was 
M.P. for Montgomerysliiro from 1880 04, 
and was raised to the peerage as J,.ord Lendel 
in 1896. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1867, xvi, ia;L42: Prccccdings 
of the Koyal Society of London, 1867, viii. 279- 
283 ; P. Stevenson’s Life of K. Sunenson, 1878, 
p. 151; Times, 22 Nov. 1850, p. 12: (Jent. 
Mag. 1857, L 114-15.] U, 0. B. 

EENDEB, WILLIAM (/. 1800), gram- 
manan and translator, was a native of Ger- 
many. He was a fellow student at Giesstm 
Umyersity with a brother of Charlotte 
( \\ erther s mnamorata), and was well ac- 
quainted with Werther himself. In an ap- 
pendix to bis English version of Goethe’s 
romance, Render relates a conversation he 
had with W erther at Frankfort-on-th e-Main 
a Jew days .before the latter’s suicide. 


Render was onhuned to llu' Lutlmrnn mini- 
stry. Suhs(‘(|neiitly he mied an ‘tniv»4ling 
guardian to the .sou of a i!i>t ingiiiNliml |n'r- 
sonage.’ lie then travidh'd in wt\st«‘rn Ger* 
many with ‘.st^veral EngliNli gent lemen/ om^ 
of whom may luivi' been hVaneis, afierwardH 
the Manpiis Ha.'nt ings, to whom, ns Earl of 
Moira, het dedientml his ‘'four tlironp.h tier- 
many.’ Heiichu* came { 0 Engjand ahont I7ht), 
and sdtied in London. He taught German 
and ollu’r language's G‘n seu'rul familie-^ of 
distineliom’ T<nvanlsthe f'lnGif the eemnrv 
lit* also bt'eanii' ‘ tmieher of t lerman ‘ at t am- 
hridgrs O.xford, and Edinburgh. In IGds he 
published an English v«'rsion of Ko{/i4meG 
play ‘Gqiml Bmiyowsky/ wlueh renelmd a se - 
cond edition within t In 'year (G’. /bv/m, 

ih^I55), In 1800 Bender fort Imr t ramlnfed 
‘Idle Itobla'rs/ * Eon Gnrlos,* < .Maria Stuart/ 
and/The Anm*nian’ of Sehillm*. In the hd- 
lowing year appeai'f'd his \ersion of ^Idn'Sor* 
rows ()f Wlnihcr,’ the first tran-Inrion into 
English made direi'l from Ou* onginnl tler- 
imm. Intlu'prefam' lie speaks of » fn * f'rit'jjd 
the baron Goetlu'/ wlnun lie may !in\e met 
at Frankfort. Bemleris • I'mir thVongJi tter- 
mnny, pnriieularly ahmg the Uanlo/of the 
lOiine, Mayne,’iV(’., also apgenretl in I8t0, in 
oetuvo volmnes, A voeabnlurv of 
familiar phra.ses in German and Engli- li la 
anne.Xisl for the benefit of travellers. Tim 
n*inaind(*r of Ihmder’s pnblientionM were edu " 
cntional mnnmds. Tlie Giief of llnvse, * A 
concise Prnctiejd Grammar of flu' Getmmn 
Tmigue ’ ^ (175H)), was very stu*eessfnl. 

Jllfh <*dition, correefed and augmented vvitfi 
imjirovennmtH mntle by tin* Berlin Aiantemv, 
was issued in I HIT. As a token of Inn ap* 
piveinlion of the work, Alevumlt'r I of Btoma 
ordmaul Worony.ow, his ambassudor itt Eng- 
land, to nresetit Ihmthu* with a ring atnl an 
autograph letter. Bender also |mldished 
German/ ExtTcises/ a * Poidcet Hiefmnary’ 
in Imglmh and German, and o{lit‘r miinimil;i 
of instruct ion in German. 

Ajmrlrait of Hmnier, tmgravetl bv Mae- 
Imnxm from a drawing by IHgliton/is pre- 
his Mh*erf*nf ions’ f Ergot /.niigen ) in 
English and German* ( iHBtlp 

j'PrefaeeH and AppmidieeH to Works; Lief of 
Authors, 1819; AllihonEa Uief. Kagl 
G. La CL NJ 


Lit. ii. 


EENBLE, JGHN (1758 iHfoA diviim, 
watt horn at J'iverton in I77iM, and \va« lahm 
catnd at BlundellH schotil there. At wimol 
hc tthovveil a marked prolieieney in rlmimen, 
uiul won a Hclmlurslu|i which mnddfsl him to 
procetal to Hidney-Sussex (Mllege, Gam- 
bndgm I here he graduiifed If A. in IThL 
wutt appointed lecium* in mat henna nv, mnl 



Rcndlc 

Hhm’l I V mml)* tMIow of hl.s 

A ft or He\(*r«l vonrH' rtvsidonco, ho luvopi od a 
<Mira(‘V at; Af<hhrU(It% SomcrHot, and wan 
aftorwHrda ju'osontod with tho, <d* 

Wi(ldo(‘omho, DovouhIuiv. Wlula fhi'ro lu* 
JiiarritHL Ih* dto(! ttoat* Tiviwlon, wharo lus 

WiiH on May 1815. 

A ft or loavin!,Mhuuhrld«‘n ha tlavntad Ilia 
tiino to thy atndy of tdasHioal and narly 
t'hriat inn hialoryTund luajuinnl {*onsidarnhI(>i 
roputntion juuook^ nrhohuu lu IH14 hopuh- 
linhod *Tho lliatitry of Tihorina, that in* 
oomjiarfihla monnndj’ (lamdon, 181 I, Hvoh 
a. IiMirtuHl work vituliralhuf Iho (diarnrtnr ol 
< ho hhnpomr Tihoriiia. ‘ Tho main ohjoot of 
tho work w t() provo that Tihoriits \vna a 
(‘(un'orl to (ihrislianlty, and a g-roat patron 
ot it; and, moroov('r, that, tho unfa vourahlo 
c.haraotor givon of Tilmriim hy HindoniuH, 
Taoitua, and I )ioii waa oonaHiom'd (Md indy by 
tho partiality whio.h tln^ (nnp(‘ror dtsplayo'd 
iowwdH ihv. rdirlMtianH’(6V«/. Afra/. 1815, 
ii. H7), furtlmr aHiaupta to provo tdiat 
Sira ho wan tlm fallow of Sojnnua. l{(m<Uo 
way tho aut.lior of aovoral pap(‘.r.s on hlhlioal 
oritiotHm in the ^Orfcliodox Churchman’s 
Mag’uxinod 

[(hsat, Mag. 1815 ii. 85; Diet of Living 
Auihow, I8Ni, p. 2l)L] J. H. M. 

RBNBLE, WILTJAM (iHll-lHad), 
antiquary, Non of William i{,ondh< of Pol- 
porro, noar F()woy, Cornwall, who married, 

/ May 1810, Mary, daughtor of William 
and Dorothy Johns of the same place, was 
horn at; tin* vHlag<i of Milihrook, Cornwall, 
18 Del). 1811. lie was t.rainod by his parents 
in (h(‘prlnciploHof W(‘sh»yanisin, Wlion little 
more than four he was hVought hy his father 
to Sout hwark in a trader from Kowey, taking 
six wooky on th(‘ passago ( A'o/o/{ and 
7th yu'. ii. !l()I >-2). lie was oduoatod at; tlio 
Dril ish and Koroign (raining sidund, Borough 
Bond, Southwark, and afterwards became its 
honorary surgeon. When ho dctormimMl 
tiTJon a uitHruMil (aire<w, lu' was wait to Ciiy’s 
Ifospital, and to tlio in<uli<ail school of hid- 
ward Crning'or Iq. v.l in Webb Street, Maze 
pond, Southwark. 

BemUf passed as C.S.A. in 1852 and 
M.ltC.S. of Mugland in 1858, and in 1875 
ho hccanje F.B.C.S, For nearlv fifty years 
ho prantlsetl In Stmthwarlc, and from I85() to 
J8rd) !u‘. was medimd ollieer of health ftn the 
airisli of St, (bmrge the Martyr, South Vark. 

!t^ lived at TrevtThyn, Forest IBU, and died 
tlunx' on 1 8 Sept. 18(15, leaving issiio four 
sons af»d one daughter. 

liimdlo was d(H‘ply interested in tln^ bo- 
rough of Southwark, and engaged in laho- 
tiouH rosoarclicH ijitu its history. His chief 
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I (1878), and *The Innsof Cld Southwark and 
them Assoeifitions’ (1888), tie* Iasi volume 
being the joint bdionr of Ibmdle and Philip 
Norunin, KS,A., who revised aiul roarniuged 
tb<^ manuHc.ript malmrials, drew tlm inorti 
importaiit. ilhwtraiions, and superintended 
tim publication (AdM-? (wd 7th ser. 

xi,^22.1}. ^ Both works contain much original 
information. Boudin contributed limtorical 
sketchtw to 'Ftdiings of Old Southwark/ 
and a paper on tho Bunkside, Southwark, 
and the (Bobo playhouse to IlannHon’s M)e- 
scription of FnglaiuF for the Now Shakspiwn 
Society,’ pi. ii, app. i. (1877). The last essay 
was e.xpaiided by him in artiidixs in (lui ‘ Aii- 
(i<piariau Magazine,’ vols. ii., vii., and viii. 
lie coiUrihuted to the CAntiijuary' (vok 
.\*vii.,xix.,aiHl,\',\'.) papi'rsof* Bmnirii.Hcences/ 
childly on Southwark, ‘ Fa.rlv llospitalH of 
Soiitliwark/ and ‘ Beimrds of Si. ThoiimH’H 
Hospital.’ Articles hy him on tlirmi South- 
wark rasidents - John Harvard, Alleyn, and 
Ilmmbjwe and on the puritan migrat.ion to 
Now England, appeared in the Hleiu'aloglm/ 
vok i., ii., and iv, of the new smii^s, and in 
eVntes and (bieries,’ Tth sm*. ii. 401, .|42. 
Many of t hem were issued separatidy, that on 
John Harvard being somewhat aiuplified in 
the reproduction (of. AthenHuim, 1 1 J uly and 
24 Oct. 1885, and 10 Jan. 188(5). 

[Boase and Courtneys Bihl. Oormib. iti. 
1824; Buuso’s Cullectanoa Comuh. iio, 187, 

7ibT'4.;] w.p. e. 

EENEHAliT, LAIIBENOE(1707 1857), 
pn^Huleutof MaynoothColIegi', smanid son of 
Laurence Beueluui and of (’atheriue (Bor- 
den), was l)orn in 17B7 at Longford Pass in 
the parish of Ourtuahoe, Ti[)p(‘rary. He was 
educated first at h’resli field, aud afterwards 
at Kilkenny. In SeptembiT 1 8 HI he euterml 
Maynooth Collegia to study logic, and in 1825 
was elected a I )un boyne student. ( )ti 1 5 Sept, 
of the same year fie was appointed iuuior 
(hum, and a few wiaiks later was ordained 
priest. On 27 July 1827 he was elected pro- 
tesHor of scripture, and be held this cluiir 
till June 1854, when he reluctantly accjcjited 
the post of vice-president. From 4 .June 
18 H to 24 June 1845 he also (illcd the oiftco 
of bursar, and succeeded in cxtricuting the 
(5olh‘g(i from financial diflicultiixs. In 184-5, 
oil the resignation of the Very Rev. Mkdiael 
Montague, Bemdian became presidmit of 
Maynooth, retaining the position until his 
death on 27 July 1857. He made a large 
collection of r«‘cords in connection with Irish 
ecclesiastical history, which he heiiueatliiui 
to Maynooth Oollcge, Theyaui now known 
as the Remdian MBS., and were partly 
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(^(litca by tlio Ilev. DanUa iVIacairtby luulnr 
i\m titlo of ‘ Oolloctioiis of Irish (lluirch His- 
tory; Dublin, 1861-74, 4to, T\w rost, of his j 
library was sold by aiKstion on bis ibuit-b (cf. I 
liUdiotheGa Menehaniana in Brit, M us. ) Ho 
was tbo author of Hhujuiiun Otlioo* and a 
‘Choir Manual of Sacred Music,’ in addition 
to a short ‘ History of Music; Dublin, 1858, 
Bvo, 

[Gent, Mi\p;. 1857, ii. 888 ; profnco to Col- 
lections for Irish Church History; Freotnau’s 
Journal, 28 July 1857.] D* I* 

HENHELL, JATMER (174L> dR60), roo- 
graphor, horn in 1742, was sou of John Riui- 
nell, captain in tlu^ royal artllh^ry, by Anno 
(llarko of Clnulleigh in Ib'vonshiro. Dosing 
both parents when kpiiti^ a boy, the* one killed 
in bat'tl(‘,th(^ other making a ])OOr siuanul mar- 
riage, young Ihmtudl found a guarduui, who 
remahuHl a tnu^ friend tlirougli Uf«‘., in the 
Itcv* Hilbert Burrington, vicaiM>f Uhudh‘igh. 
Itenncdl entered t h(‘ navy in 1756, at tJie age 
of lbiirte(m, and was im'smit at. the illsas- 
trous action of Si., (last on t.he <a>ast of 
llrittany. Tn 17<56 he wmit <»ut to the Hast, 
India» station, and scrvi'd in tlie Crajt.ou 
tinder Cajdain Hyd(^ Ihirktu* (1714-1782) 
[q, V.] during the t hnu^ following years, whmi 
ho saw some active sm-viiM'-, iiududiug a cut- 
ting-out expeditum at Pomliclu'rry. He soon 
niastered tbo tlnnuy and practice of niarim^ 
surveying, and, on imcoiint of his proficiency 
in thfs regard, Parker hmt his siTvici^s to the 
blast India (kunpauy. He servinl for a yt*ar 
on board one of the cxtinpany’s shipH hound 
to the Philippine Tslands, with tlu^ object 
of establishing new hriuudu^s of tradt^ with 
the nat ives of the intmwening places. Dur- 
ing this cruise Ihmncll drew Htwiwnl charts 
and plans of liarhours, some of winch have 
bemi engraved by Dalryinple. 

At the end of* tlu^ seven years’ war there 
appeared to he no chance of promotion for 
a youth without interest. Ho, acting upon 
his captain’s advice, Kennel 1 obtained his 
discharge from the navy at Madras, anil 
applied for mnjdoynumt in the Hast Itulia 
Company’s sea servi<a». He at once received 
command of a vessel of two hundred tons ; 
but she was destroyed by a hurricain^. in Ma- 
dras roads in Mar<?h 1768, with all hands. 
Eortimately, her captain was on sliore, aiwl he 
was at once appointed to command a small 
yiuht ealhul tlie Neptune, in which he exe- 
cuted surveys of the Palk Strait and Pamlaui 
Channel, llis next cruise was to Bengal, 
and he arrived at CalcAitta at tlie timt^ winm 
(Governor Vansittart was anxious to initiate 
a survey of the British, territ<iry. Owing to 
the friendship of an old messmate, who had 


become the govt'rnorssiu', notary, heuneii was 
a]>poiuted .Hiirvt^yor-gtuuH'al of tlie Hast India 
(kimpany’s dominions in Bengal, with a 
commission in the Bengal engineers, tlatinl 
9 Ajiril 1764. He was only twenty-ono 
Years of agi' whmi he met* with this extra- 
ordinary piece of gotul fortune, 

Kennel I’s survey of Deiigal,^ which was 
comtuciieed in the autumn of ITtit, was 
the tir.Mt ever pnqiari'd. ’rhe headquarters 
of the surv(*yor-gencral were at Dm*ea, and 
in the successive working seasons he gra- 
dually completed his <lilhcult, laborious, and 
dangerous task. In 1776, when on the fron- 
tier of Hhutam, his party was nttaeUed bv 
some Sanaslii fakirs, mul Keiuudl himsiJt 
was d<‘spm*att4y womub'd. 1 1 o mo «'r eut irety 
recovtnxsl fnmi the (dVetas of his injuries, 
aiul was llumce.forth less able 
tluMitlects of the climate, 16' receivtnl tin' 

! rank of major of Bengal engim'ors on 
! 5 April 1776,* and n^tiri'd iVom active ser\ ice 
; in 1777, after having: Iss'ii engaged <m flm 
f surv(*y for thirteen years, 'rh<‘ genernment 
1 of Warn'U Hastings granted liim a pension, 

I whieh tlu' Hast India t ’onipany sumewhut 
tardily <*onlirmeth 'fhe remainder of Ken- 
nelPs long life was devoted to the study of 
geography. His ‘Bengal Atlas* was pnh- 
Hslieil in* 1779, uml was a work of the first 
importance for strategh’al as well as a«6ni- 
I nist.rative purposes. 16' wois elei'ted a fel* 

I low ef (he Koyal Society in 1781, and took 
uj) his residence in Snilolk Street, near 
I Portland Place, whcr»' his Iiouhc became a 
j place of meeting for t ra\ elh'r.H from all parta 
ef the world. His second great, work wna 
Uut construction of the first appro\imat«4y 
Correct map of India. It was accompanied 
hv a mt'iuoir containing a full account of the 
plan on whicli the map was execufeil, and 
of his authmntieH. The first edition wint 
puhlishctl, iti 1786; the tlurd, wit h Iwuli ntiip 
I and memoir considerahly enlarged, in I79 jL 
I In 1791 Kennell r«H’f*ivod the ( 'opley^ meital 
j of the Koyal Hoeiety; and from t{n« tim»^ 

; he was frtn|Uently consulted hy the Ha-st 
j India (Company on geographicaf quwdioiw. 

' After the completi<m of the map of Dniia, 
Kennell gave Ins attention to coinparaf iv.o 
gfHigraphy, and concidvi’xl ii comprehetmive 
sclieme for a great xvork on weMtern A»*tti. 
i His geography of Herodotus, which occu pied 
him during many years, only formed a piirt 
of his whole project, ft wiw puldislied in 
tw<i volumes, a monument of lahortoiw re- 
search and acute and lucid criticism. Hir 
s Kdward Bunlnirv r<a*ortIed^ Itb opituon t'liat. 

KenneU’s Hlerodof iw* reraaiiwof the griutfest 
I value, I’n 1814 Kcniicll puhliahcd liH 
, sorvationa on the. Topograpliy of the Phdfi 
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of Troy; aruUn IHIOIuh Mllustralions oftha 
Hy(n»at of th<* Ton Thousaiui;’ whilo aftor 
Ihh d(‘at h hifi or puhliHlnul two voliina^s^ 

c'ii( it.Ied ‘ A Troal iHo on tlu^ ( bniparativo 
<M;o^Tu|)hy of \V(»H(oru AHia’(Lomlon, IHdl, 
with atla.M)^ which may hci looked upon an 
Mm g-rcat. g(H)graphcr’H workshop, diHpIaying 
hiH critical iiu^MiodH and Iuh tr(‘atmcnfcof the 
mat eria Is lu' colh‘ctc<L 

kcnmdl gave much of Ida attention to the 
geography of Africa, and, among other r(‘- 
aulta of his nwuirches, he haa the mm-it of 
having first estahllshed tlie true view of the 
voyag«‘ of 11 anno and its southern limit. In 
17M0 h(‘ constructed a mnv map of the 
northern half of A friiai for the African Ahho- 
ciution, ac(‘oinpatd(‘d by a very able* memoir 
on (he materials for compiling such a map. 
On the, return of M ungo Park in 1797 all 
hia mahnaals wiwe nlacetl in the liauds of 
Hennell, who wmrked out the ardmit young 
travidlePs routes with great can^. * Umi- 
ncll’s geograpldeal illustrations were puh- 
lisluul with a map of Ihirlds route, wldc.li 
was afterwards used to illuHtrato Park’s 
hook. 

Hmiiudl^ was hefore all things a sailor. 
He ney(*r iorgot that lie had been a survtying 
midslupman. Hh showed this in tlieenor- 
inons amount of labour and troulile he de- 
voted to the study of winds and currents, 
collecting a great mass of materials from the 
logs of his numerous^ friends and corre- 
spondents, and prosecuting his inquiries with 
untiring jsiml About 1810 he began to 
reduce his collections to one general system. 
His current charts of the Atlantic and hia 
memoirs wore cmujileted by him, although 
they were not published in Ids lifetime. lie 
was t he first to explain the cansi^s of the 
ocmisioual northerly set to the southward of 
the Hcilly Islands, which has since been 
known as ^ Uennell^s Current/ He did tins 
in two papers rea<l before the Royal Society 
on d June 179JI and V4 April 1815. Hia 
current charts and memoirs were invaluable 
at t.he time, and he was offered tlie post of 
first hydrographer to the admiralty, but ho 
deedinod it because the work would' interfere 
wit h^ his literary pursuits. Among minor 
publications Rennell wrote papers in the 
* Archmologia ’ on the ruins ot Babylon^ the 
identity of Jerash, the shipwreck of St. 
Panlr the landing of Omsar. 

After the di^ath of Sir Joseph Banks, 
lltmnell was for the next ten years the 
acknowledged head of British geographers. 
dVavellers and explorers came to him with 
their^ rongli work, projects were submitted 
for his opinion, and reports were sent to Idm 
from all parts of the world. In 1801 lie had 
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iH'mniU! an iiasauiatii of tlio Tnatitum of 
rrarua^, and in 18:25 he riuieived the gold 
nmdal ot the Royal Socii*, ty of Literal un*. 
lie died on 29 March 1850. He was interred 
ni the nave ot Westniinsl er Abbey, and tliere 
IS a tablet to lus memory, with a bust, nimr 
the WiSHtern divir. Idui year of liLs death 
saw tlu^ kuindation of the Itoyal (ileograplii- 
cal Society. ^ 

Kenneif married, at Calcutta, in 1772, 
Jane, danglUuy of Dr. Thomas Thack irav, 
lu'admaster ol Harrow, and great-aunt of 
the noyelistj AVilhatn iMakepeace Tliac«kersy, 

second son, 

Wilham, ms in the Bengal civil s<*rvic(‘ 
and (lied in 1819, leaving nochihlren; the 
(ddtjst, Thomas, was unmarri(ul, and snrviwMl 
until 18 Hk IJis tahuited daught(‘r Jams 
was married, in 1809, to Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. Lady Redd de- 
votml several yi^nrs to the pious lalioiir of 
|)ul)lishing her father’s current charts ami 
revising new edit ions of his principal works. 
She died in DecembiT 1805. 

Rennell was of mi(ldh‘ height, well pro- 
port ioiumI, with a grave yet swiait expression 
of counte-nanee. Tlu^ miniature painted for 
I Lord Spencer represents him sitting in bis 
chair, 'v^dth folded arms, as in reflection. Ho 
was dillident and unassuming, but evt^r nuuly 
to impart information. H is conversat ion w«a 
intim^sting, and he had a rmnarltable flow of 
S])irits, In all his discussions he was candid 
and ingenuous. 

[Bir Henry YaIo*s Memoir in the Royal 
Engineors’ Journal, IBSl ; Mrs. Baym/s Thaeko- 
ray Lnuily History, privately printed ; Mark- 
hum’s Life of Konnell in the Century Bcionea 
Berios, 1895 ; Roimeirs Works.] C. B. M, ^ 

IIE17KELL, THOMAS (1787-1824), 
divine, only son of Thomas Rennell (1754- 
[T Winchester, was born 

at Winchester in 1787, Like his father, be was 
educated at Eton, where lie had a brilliant re- 
utation as a scholar. He won one of Dr. Olau- 
ius Buchanan’s prizes for a Oreek Smipbic 
ode on the propagation of tho gospel in India, 
and a prize for Latin versos on ^ PallenteB 
IMorbi/ He also conducted, in conjunction 
with three of his contemporaries, a imriodii^il 
called tho 'Miniature/ a successor of tlu^ 

' Microcosm,’ In 1 806 he was elected from 
lilton to King’s College, Gamliridge. There 
in 1806 he won Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the best Creek ode on the subject 'Vials 
Oomites;’ in 1810 he published, in conjunc- 
tion with 0. J. Blomtield, afterwards bishop 
of Ijondon, ' Musib Oantabrigiimscs/ and he 
contributed to the 'Museum Oritieum/ a 
journal established In 1815 by Blomlield and 
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IMonk. Tie p^radualuHl B.A, in 1810, M,A. ui 
,181 a, and 58.T.B. in 1822. 

1 la\dng' received holy orders, lie was^ at once 
appointed assistant prtaudier at the Temple 
hy his father, who was the master. Fatht^r 
and son wen’o nugarded as equally ellective 
and popular preachers there. lie also dtdi- 
vered tiu\ Warbiirtouian lectures at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His interests were wide, and lie at- 
tended a n^jtular courst^ of anatomicallectun's 
in 1 jonclon. lie was a friend of the nnunbers 
of that little p'oup of high-cihun’hmeu of 
whom Joshua Watson was the lay and 
Henry HandU'iy Norris [(j. v.] th(“( (ueri<'.al 
hauler, and in 1*8 11 lie became (alitor of tlu^ 

‘ British Critic,’ whii‘h was the organ of his 
friends, and to which he was a fnapumt con- 
tributin’. ill 181(i he was a))potnt(Ml by the 
Ihshoj) of Ijoudon (Dr. Howley) viiuir of 
Kensington, and provial himself an n(‘tiv<^ 
and considiuitious parish priest. In tlu^ sames 
V(uu* he was (d(‘i5t«‘d (liristiau advocatu^ at 
(Janibridge. In that <‘apacity lu^ publislual 
in 1810 ‘ liinnarks on Siaqit iidism, <‘sp<u’ially 
as connect(‘d with tlu^ subji'et of Organisa- 
tion and Lift?; being an' Ausw(>r to the 
Vii?ws of ,M. Bitdmt-, Sir T. O. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawr(?nc(? upon thest? points,’ 1 1 is know- 
ledge of anatomy and mt'dicine enaidt'd him 
to write with elVect on su(?h a subject, and, 
despite oj)|)osith>n, the hook passed through 
a sixth edition in 1821. Ih? %vas for several^ 
ytiars examining chaplain to^ tin? bi.shop of 
Sdalisbury, who in 1828 gave him tin? masttT- 
ship of St. Nicholas’s Hospital and tin? prt?- 
bend of South Crantham in Salisbury ( tullu*.- 
dral. He was tdec,t(?d f(?Uow of the Royal 
Society, in spite of an athunpt to exebuh? 
him in consi'-tpimuie of Ids * Rmnarks on 
Sceptiidsm.’ In 1828 lu? mnrriial tin? iddest 
daughter of John Dtdafu^ld of Ktmsington; 
but within a f<iw wta^ks In* was strit’ken down 
with a ft^ver, and dit‘d of a gradnal declimuit. 
‘Wintdiesti'.r on 80 Jum? 1 821. I It? was burmd 
in Wincht?Ht<?r Cathedral, and a toutdiing 
funeral sermon was pn?acht?d on him at 
Ke.nsington by his successor, Archthnuum 
Pott. 

Renntdrs promist? of intell(?ct ual t*minenc(i 
is widely attested. Dr. Parr, in his * Lt?ttt*r 
to Dr. John Miln<?r’ ( I810),dt?serib(?d him as 
Kl anding ‘ by profound ctrudition, and hy va- 
rious and ext(*nsive knowhulge . , .among the I 
brightest luminaries of our national littwutun? 
or national church.’ Btwidtw his youthful 
classical elForts, st^narale s<‘rmon«, c«mtrihu- 
t ions to the ^ Britisli ( hit ic’ and oth«*r pttriodi- 
cals, and his * Uennarkson Scepticism ’alrt*ady 
note.d, ho puhlishtid : 1. W\nimad%n?rm(mH 
on the Unitarian Translation or Improvtal 
V ersion of the Now Tost amtmt. By a Btuduni, 


of Divinity/ 1811. Lh * Droeds of rnspirafjou 
onthegroundsof dint Inct ion hot wt*en t he New 
Tt'Htament and tin* .Vpocrvphal Volume. , . 
occasioned hy tin? recent publication of tin* 
Apocryphal New Ti'stamcnt by lloin*,* 1822, 
i 8. ‘ A L<*ttt*r to Hmiry Brougham, Kstp, on 
his Durham Spet*ch, and three ;\rtieIcH in 
tin? FdinlmrgU I{evi<?w’” (tinon. 1828), in 
which he d(‘rt*mh?d (he church and the tdergy 
against a s(*ri(*M of attacks upon tln?ir pro- 
perty and charaett'r. 4. ‘A Narrativi'ot the 
Don version and Death of i ’ount Strin'iiset* by 
Dr. Miinter,’ first tran.slat t*d into ICnglish by 
Dr. \V’'endeboni in 1774, with original notes, 
1824 . 

[Some Account of the Life and Writitu^s of 
the late Rev. I’hmnas Reniiell, U.D., I'Ml.H., 
Vicarof Keiiaiiapon and Ihadanulary ofSalisleiry ; 
Ohurton's M^nnoir of JohIuui Wat'<on: t)v<n*om’rt 
I'higlivMh < 'huivh in t he Nineteentli ( lent niyi 1 8f)t> 
1H8H) ; Works of Dr. Sanuml Parr, vol. tit. fed* 
J. .foiiuHtonbl J. H. iK 

lUONNKLL, Tilt )M AH( 178 18 10), dean 
of \Vincht*s(er and mast.er ttf the I’emple, was 
horn on 8 Feb. 1781 at Bannndi in North- 
amptonshire, where histuthfU*, 'rinnuas Uett- 
indl (1720 1 708), a prebendary of Wimdte-.t er, 
was rector. His mother, I‘'Ji/,»0a*t h ( r/, 1778), 
was tluughter of Richard Stone of Lurkh«‘ar, 
I )(*V(mHhire ( Bnuuv, /A/m/w/oVc ( rV^rn/ey/e'# 

1 n 1 70(J 'rhomas was sent to Lton,aml thenee 
prum*eded to King’s ( loIh*ge, Uamhrtd|p‘, 
wln*rt* in due* lime he tieeann* a fellow, I to 
was a diligent stmlent, and though, irs a 
King’s man, he could not compettHbr mathe- 
matical honours, In? obtained in 1778 <me of 
tin* memlH?r’s pri/e^H for hachelorH for tin* 
best. laitlu essay on M hn'iummeut," He gra*« 
duatisl B.A. in 1777, M.A. jwr AV. rey. in 
177*0, and D.D, in 1781. At Cambridge ho 
math* tin* aetpiaintance td* 'rimtnas Jamea 
jMathias fii. v. ami eontrihuted to tlM* mUe/i 
of his MhirsuitH <}f LittU'atnre* tl70l- 7), 
Mathias mentions him in tin* ptsmu in eon« 
jtun?( ion with Bishopn ILirsleyaml Douglas. 
Renmdl h'ft( kunhridgt* on taking hoi v tnahneq 
and h(‘eame enrat** to his father at Bamaek, 
lliHttmpIt'hnHnre lu‘ devottnl f ♦» the«ih»gy. Ilis 
fat htWHoon rt?sigm?d Insprelamdal -U all at \V in- 
chest (*r in lnHfavmu%and in 1787 lienmhniook 
the chargt? of tin? impulmm |»ar»Hh of Alftm, 
Bubsequently, perhaps through tim intiuemm 
of the Mart|utrt of Buekingham, he was pri?* 
Htmttai to tin? rectory of Hi. Mftgntis, Lofuluii 
Bridgt?, When he proceeded 'DJh at Df«n« 
bridge, in 171H, he prtmehe*! aetuntmuicemeitt 
sermon on tin? Fr<?nch revohuimi winch im- 
pressed Bitf, whocalletl him*! hf» Demf»»tiienes 
(dThepulpit/ In I7d7 Bht urg(?dliiinttHiecept 
tin? mastttrship of the 'reiupb?. lit? resignetl 
his prubemlal stall next year, and ditvoted 
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Iiitnaelf to liis now ollice. IIo mado friends 
with the grojit lawyoivs of the day, such as 
Eldon, Stowell, Ivtniyon, and Krakine, and 
cultivated the society of tlie junior members 
of the bar and the law students. Again, 
through Pitt’s influonce, he was appointed 
in 1805 dean of Winchester, and extensive 
rtispairs took place in the fabric of the catlio- 
dral under his direction. In consequence of 
growing inlirmititjs, heightened probably by 
the premature doatli of his only son, he re- 
signed the mastoi*ahip of the Teinxdo in 1827, 
when he wrote a touching letter of farewell 
to the Inna of the Inner and Middle Temple, 
lie died at the deanery, Winchester, on 
^il March 1840, in his oighty-seveTith year. 
In 178(i he married at Winchester Sarah, 
eldest danghtcu: of Sir William Blackstone, 
the judge, by whom, he had an only son, 
Thomas 0787-1824) [q. v,] 

lleunell’fi reputation stood high as a scholar 
and divine, lie was long an intimate friend 
of Henry Handley Norris Qn v.] and the ro.st 
of the iugh-chur{dimon who formed what 
was called the ' Hackney phalanx ’ and the 
* Clapton sect.' Dr. Samuel Parr described 
his as ^ moat illust rious.' He printed notliing 
exciipt a vohiino of sermons—^ Discourses on 
various Subjects ' (1801), most of which had 
boon xwwiously printed separately. They 
are scholarly prod actions, and tho writer 
shows erudition in the notes ; but they must 
have required tho lire and em,)rgy of delivery, 
for which he is said to have been remarlcablo, 
to acquirij for him the reputation he enjoyed 
as a great preacher. 

[Ann. Kogisfcer and Cent. Mag. 1840 ; Some 
Aecoiuit of tho Life and Writings of Thomas 
liennoll, 1824, republished from the Christian 
Bememlirancor ; Dr. Parr’s Woi'ks, Letter to 
Dr. John Milner ; Churton’s Memoir of Joshua 
Watson,] J, II. 0. 

BENNIE, GEORGE (1740-1828), agri- 
culturist, son of James Rennie, farmer, of 
I'hantassie, Haddingtonshire, and elder bro- 
ther of John Rennie [q. v.], the engineer, was 
born on his father’s farm m 1749. On leav- 
ing school ho was sent by his father, at the age 
of sixteen, to Tweodside to make a survey 
of a new system of fanning which had been 
adopted by Lord Kames, Hume of Nine- 
walls, and other landed gentry of the dis- 
trict. In 1765 lie became superintendent of 
a brewery which his father had erected. The 
elder Rennie died in 1766, and, after leasing 
the business for some years, the son con- 
ducted it on a large scale from 1783 to 1797, 
when he finally relinquished it to a tenant. 
Rennie then devoted himself to the pursuit 
of agriculture on the Phantassie farm, and 
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in 1787 he employed Andrew Meikle [q. v.], 
the eminent millwright (to whom his brother, 
John Rennie, the engineiu-, had been appren- 
ticed) to erect one of his drum thrashing- 
machines. This was driven by water. When 
Meikle's claims as the inventor were dis- 
puted, Rennie wrote a letter in his favour, 
which was printed in ‘ A Reply to an Ad- 
dress to the Public, but more particularly to 
the Landed Interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on tho subject of the Thrashing 
Machine.' Rennie died on 6 Oct. 1828. He 
was one of the authors of ‘ A General View 
of the Agriculture of the We.st Riding of 
Yorkshire. . . . By Messrs. Rennie, Brown, 
and Shirrefi*' London, 1794, 4to, written 
at^ the request of tho board of agriculture. 
I Us son, George (1802-1860), is sejparately 
noticed. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation; Irving’s Eminent 
Scotsmen; Donaldson’s Agricultural JBiogr. p. 
71.] G. S-m 

BENNIE, GEORGE (1802-1860), sculp- 
tor and politician, born in 1802, was the 
son of George Rennie (1749-1828) [q. v.], 
agriculturist, of I'hantassie, Iladdiugton- 
ahiro, and nephew of .ToUn Rennie (1701- 
1821) [q.v.], the engineer. In early life ho 
studied sculpture at Romo, and exhibited 
statues and busts at the Royal Academy 
from 1828 to 1837. He also exhibited three 
times at the Suffolk Street Gallery during the 
same period. His most impor-tant works at 
the academy were: ^ A Gleaner' and ‘Gre- 
cian Archer,’ 1828; ‘Cupid and Hymen ’ and 
busts of Thorwaldsen and John Ucumie, 1831 ; 
‘The Archer’ (which he afterwards pre- 
sented to the Athenmum Club) and bust of 
"Wilkie, 1833; ‘The Minstrel,’ 1834; a group 
of four figures in marble, 1837. With a 
view to improving the state of tho arts in 
this country, he turned his attention to poli- 
tics. In 1836 he suggested to Sir William 
Ewart the formation of tho parliamentary 
committee which led to the establishment of 
the schools of design at Somerset House, 
and assisted the efforts of Josejih Hume to 
obtain for the public freedom of accoss to all 
monuments and works of art in public build- 
ings and museums. He was returned for 
Ipswich, as a liberal, in 1841. At the xiext 
general election (1847) he had every prospeefc 
of success, but retired in favour of Hugh 
Adair. On 15 Dec. in the same year he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Falk- 
land Islands, and raised that small colony 
from an abject condition to one of as great 
prosperity as its limited resources allowed ; 
while he offered a firm resistance to the ex- 
travagant claims of the United States, with- 
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out provokiiin’ a ruptuiv. I To roinrnod to 
Iki.n'lnnd hv iSoo, Uo dual in hondon on 
2d Mandi ISdO. 

f Athniunutu, 31 March 18(50; R,03’al Academy 
Oaia.lof;nuirt.l Ik U. 

EENKIE, OKOITOK (1701 1S(>(5), civil 
CTij4,’in(a'r, (‘Ideal; Hon of .lohu lh‘muo|(i. v. |, 
aiul l)r()ili(‘r of Sir John lOamic: j(i. v.j, \vna 
horn in the parish of (dinslchundi, Blnclv- 
iVia-rs h’oad, London, on 0> Dee. 1701. Ih^ 
■\van ('.du,cal(al hy Dr. (liaa'idaw at. Ish'- 
worth, a,nd was suhstMjinnd ly sent to St. 
Daiil’s S(‘,hool and to Ihi* univ«M’sily <d‘ Ddin~ 
hiireh. In iHll ht^ (nd.t'rcd his Ihther'a 
oHiia', wh('r(' many j^rcnl. works were in pro- 
I4*r<'ss. In ISIS, on tin* laa’oimmmdat ion of 
Sir Jos<‘])li Banhs and Jaint's Walt, hi' wa i 
appoinlial inspector of inaehinery and clerk 
of Ihi^ irons (i.<'. dies) at. (lie rowal mini, 
whicli 1)081. he held tor nearly ei!*;ht years. 
On thi' death of liis hither in Isdl he en** 
(ennl int.o part.inn'ship with his _\onn!',er 
brother Jolui jsei' IttiNNin, Sir John i, and 
lor many years they wert' ene;!i.*vd in coni ' 
pl(‘t.inj4‘ the vast nndeiiakin^s orippnated 
hy the. (dder llennit'. About. ISdt) he was 
ent rust ('d wit h t he (‘oust met ion of the 
(h’osvi'uor Bridp'e over the Dee at. ('hi'sler, 
from the desipats of Harrison. IB* had eon- 
sidi'rahli* praetict'UH a. railway ('un'ineer, and 
madephuis for lines to emnu'et Birnnni.*;ham 
and Hiverpool, the \hih* of Hlwvd line, tin* 
ra.ilwuy from Mons to Marnkfe, and the 
Namur and Bii'p'e railway, of whieh he was 
appointial eluef i*np;Ineer in l-Stti. 

Jlut B.ennie’s penins was ehietly uu'ehani- 
enl, and lu* superintended the manufucl uriip!: 
ImsiiuaMSof t.lu* linn in llollnud St rent , where 
a |»’r(‘at variety ornuu'hlnery was t urned out^ 
ineludint.tt.he tirst hisenit-makinti’ nuu'hinery, 
corn ami ehecohde mills (or lh»ptford vietual- 
lin|x yard, and tlie mnehinery at Hu' Boyal 
William Victualling' Yard, Dl’vmouth. Many 
orders for foreign gov«*rnine'ul..s wen* (*xtL 
eut.ed, and the linn were «*mployed hy tin* 
admiralty in making engines for the royal 
navy. lie was much intereHted in tlu‘ screw- 
propellen and his Iirm built the <mgim*s for 
tin* Archimedi's, in whltdi Sir h'ranels lh*ttit 
Smith’s Hcrew was tried, Suhse(|ueutly, in 
1840, the firm hnilt for tlu' admiralty the 
Dwarf, the (Irst vi'ssel in the British ‘navy 
propelled hy a screw. 

in 1822^ ho was oh'ctod follow of the 
Royal Socii'ty, and conlrilmttal papers to 
the ‘ TransactiouH* in 1821) on the friction of 
nu'tals and other suhstanecs, IB^ also pro- 
ftonted papers to tho British AsHooialion 
ami to the Institution of (livll Mn*rineers, 
of wkich body Im was oliictod a nunnbor in 


18(1, A Its' of his papers is gium in ifie 
ohituarv notice in tiie ‘ l*nH‘e«-<Bup, o‘ 

He (iieil on BO Mareh 180(5, a! hi^ hon **, 
Bill Willtui (’re-cent, from the »tr<‘et'.^nr an 
aeeitleni in the stna-t in t he prci, iom. \«'ar, 
and was huried on 0 Vpril at llohuvu>«..h 
near Dorking. He married, in Mcr- 

garel Anne, dnnejit or of Sir John Jaek .ou, 
hart., M.D., \sho snr\i\<il him; b,v Imr fie 
left issue (wo sou.s ami om* daughfor. 

[(Miituary icsicr in I’ro ‘ci .h:! ■>. of f!a* (a- 
I Ntiiation of ('tid Bn"iar«*r.'4, xwio. (5lo. (I at. 

I Mag. i. '/in aO.j li. B. B, 

H. B N N I K, .1 A kl HS 1 1 7 I s i if i, mi f m* 

I rali;l,horu 'Nl bVb, I',.'**-*. app‘\i»’i io baie 
i been the n.llui'fd .on ot tteaua. Bentue 

(or Baiiuw t of \ idenbohue, \ i r ktti', 

Mar'en'et Hdwar.l . UrMiwf rmnlaf r- ! at 
( Jla .-'ow I’niwr 0 \ ui 1 shg.otd • aim'd p* ;','e i 
in lo'.di*, etinc., maffenmitc , and, n-dural 
philosophy. He Won pia,o''i (of r . ,»fi n 
‘ ( 'ompar,t(i\e N'i^w »d fhe HuMMUinii iitd 
\\ erneriau S\ ,(em oft u o'o'H f.m * | mpr.o r- 
meataiu tin* \rf *•{' llb'.icUm '/umlfbo* \p.. 
pliiait ion of Si ram lo t b?- Burp. > .r .*4' \a\ s im * 
(ion/ Hi* graduated M \ , on "tl Jnl ^ t'H.t, 
and look bol\ ordrl'i. In t *l hr remov'd !•> 
London, and on dH \»o . Ddlo w t ‘ ajp'ougMl 
u'ofe.MSor of ualural In B‘ri. ni Hoi * < ‘o! « 

e;n*. The i*luBr U ,e , boW .ner, id'oli 'bed oH 
1 Aug, t 1, o a tin-; f M adojufh ofsfiebnta 
in flic Mibii-ct. Sob .( ipii'in H' {bmuje ra - 
p;a;';ed in b’erary work wifleml mucfi jr-eu- 
uiury .'*ucte , U,e et !«itl for \ew ;*< *ofli 
’ Wale", in 18 ((I, and aft* rw ard'. ijefffed ni 
Souili An tralia, He dn-d at \drbude ou 
‘Jd Aug. DdlV. 

; llemde vviH authorof: 1, Mnocl ,\rc!n“ 
ti‘eture* umm. , l‘huo, tamdon, 1 ''d*t *d, 'lu ^ 

I seel 'rriiii' bnmnil ion auon, ,, 1 ’‘mo, t a*itd m, 
j IHJit), Bi, ‘liio'ct \| n-.eeifanie , * mem, 1 
1 Loudon, |8:ll. I, • ‘I'be XceligMenro of 
j Birds’ Huion, b Dhuo, lauabm, L'd! le..* 
' issued ns ‘ Bird A reinfect urej * \L 

' phnbet of Inaectii,* 8\o, London, D'.IB. 
i tk ‘ A t'onspeetus oj' | he Bnltefllici timl 
i Moth-s brntulin Britain/ Letndon, 

I 7, ‘Notew of n NntuniUai ' tn '‘Ihme’;* db4e«. 

I Hcope/ voIh. \i\. wu* 8un Loudon, L'di!.* I, 

; S, *,A}phHla*{ of Bhyaic')/ 8v n, London, 

; n, * ,'\lphnb(‘t of 5^a»olog\ 7 st^o, Londntj, 
i IB. RMpImht't of Scientific Aiigbug,* 
lamdmp IHBB, 1 L * Alplwhel of Seietiiilic 

(lurdening/Hvo, famdon, {Mg.d ; mmifter edit. 
iKdB. 12. ‘ Alphabet of |lotan\ ‘7 I ‘him, 
London, inrhi; new edit. Ih.'pi, ‘|:j. ♦‘piuf 
Donu*sti<* Hahila of Bii'(L7 t‘hito, Loifdon, 
18:12, M.'Tlu* Hand hookof phiin BoiHnv7 
■' iBiao, London, l^df; gnd ,.dit 
I Brd (Hilt, l8o7 ; 4th enhirged ilig 
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T!ov. .r. O. Wood, 1/5. Tho Ua.wl- 

l)()()]r of Allotiiieiil- HJmo, Lon- 
don, ls;U. HJ. ^ AIphnl)(‘t of Natural TIi(‘,o- 
]o<.^’y,’ <Svo, IjOTidoiij 17. ‘ Alplnihct 

of Mt'dic.a,] .Botany/ 8vo, Lonrlon, 
j<S. ‘ Tlni llan(l-}K)ok of ( }a.rd(Ujini>*/ l!2ino, 
Jjondoiij IHdj. B). ‘'Dui BaouUios of Birds/ 
liinio, Boiulon, 18-55. 20. ^ Tins M(nni”'{U‘ii‘.s ; 
tJio Na.l (ira.I 1 ristorvof aMonki'ya/cSra'.. (anon.|, 
Idnio, London, 18-58. 21. ‘ Bird Misoa.llanioH/ 
12nu), London, 1817. 22. MOunilia,!* Inta’o- 

duotion 1.0 Boljiny/ Idino, London, 1.8dD. 

1 1(^ a, Iso <alil ('d : 1. ‘ M ont ay’uo’s Ornil lio- 
lo<.nii*a,] ! )i(^( iona.ry of Briltsli Birds. . .2nd 
<a lit., with orig'ina,! obsi'rvationshy .1 . ILuinli'./ 
8vo, Loinlon, 18-51. 2. ‘ dla^ Ma,^'azino of 

llotdi.ny a.nd ( 3 anion in'’'/ 2 vols. dto, London, 
L8;J5 d. 5. d'ho h’iidd Naturalist;,’ 2 vols. 
8 vo, Ijondon (l8-‘),5-) I 8 -I 0 , *L ‘ Wal ton’s 
Ooniploaf An^'h'.r,’ 1850. 

[ 1 fdoianal if >n kindly suppliad hy tho Rov. 
3M.'(h l}o.« 4 >', Manchlitus N.B, ; W. J. .Addison, 
of (JlaH,a'o\v' Urd V(n*s't'y, and J. W. (hninin^rhaim, 
K i n jn-’s ( lo 1 1 op'o, London; Sjn 1 r 1 oy > rn i 1 1^.1; 1 1 am,) < 1 , 

7 8npl. 18(57; Atlnaiaann,' 80 Nov. I8(>7, p. 728; 
2k‘il.. Ahis. Cat. and Royal iSoc. CJaU] j 

B. B. W, 

BETOIE, JOHN (170Ld821), civil on- ' 
gnntMM’, younf.»'<*stMson olMaam's Itoniiio, farmer, j 
was Lorn, at Bha,nt-a.sHi(5, I la.ddiug’t,(msliir(% on 
7 Juno 1701. (So.orgo Itcumioi ( 17-19 -1828) 
[q. v.'l was a , 11 (dder Lrotlio.r. John showiul a 
taste for luiadniniits at a vmy early ag’e, and 
was allowed to spmul innch time in the work- 
slup) of Andnvw JNLfikle, millwright, tdie in- 
vtmtor of th(^ tUn’shing niaediine, who lived 
ati Houston Mill on the Bhantassic (‘state [.soii 
IM lOiKTJ-;, Anurmw j. Aft(*.r rectuving a rndi- 
nnadairy odue.at.iou at tho iiarish seliool of 
lh’(‘st onkirk, he wa.s sent to tJie burgh aediool j 
at Dunbar, and in Nov(>mh(‘r 1780 he marri- 
cuIut.(Hl at Ldinhurgh Univ(n*sity, wheni ho 
rt'inaiiual until 178-5. 1 le seems to lia.v<^ (‘ui- 
ployed his vacations in working as a mill- 
wright, and HO to luivo (^Htahlislual a husiiu'ss 
on his own a^ccouut. At tins <airiy datf’s tho 
originadity of his mind was oxhihitod by t.ho 
int roduedaon of cast-iron ])inion8 instead of 
W()o(l(m trundh^s. In 178-1 ho took a jounioy 
south for th(^ purposf^ of (mlarging his kuow- 
l(*dg(g visiting dames Wait at Soho, Staf- 
fordshire. Watt oir(,n*ed him an (mgagi‘mont, 
which h(^ ae(‘t;])t<Hl, and after a short stay at 
Soho ho hd't for laandon in 1784 totak(i charge 
of tho works at tho Albion FlonrMills, Bhu*-k- 
friars, for which Boulton &> Watt were bnild- 
ing a Htoum-(mgino. I’hc machinery was all 
deisignod by Ihmmhq and was tho most por- 
f('K,it of ite kind, a distinguislung feature being | 
the vw(' of iron iiisiead of wood for the sluift- j 
ing and framing. About 1791 he started in j 


bnsini‘as as a m(K‘dianieal eiighu'er on his 
own account in Holland Street, Hlackfriars, 
wlnmce In' and lus .successors long conducted 
engim‘,(‘ring operations of vast importance. 

On settling in London Ihuinio began to 
pay attent.ion to tin', const ruction of canals, 
ilocarric'd outtlie W(ndcs in contn'ction with 
tlni Kt'amd. and Avon Canal, which was his 
hrst (tivil-enginoering undertaking in Lng- 
land. ’riiis worn followed by tln^ Kdocdnlale 
( hiaal, which pa, ss(‘s through adiflicult, (country 
)H‘tw(uai, Ihxdidale and Todmordt'ii. H(^ sub- 
aecpuml.ly consIriicRal the Lancaster Canal, 
and in 1802 he revised Hui plans for the Itoyal 
Canal of In'laaid from Dublin to t.lui >SIiaiiuou 
near Longford. Dor tnany years In'; was en- 
ga,g(‘d in ('.Ktensive drninago op<n*a,t ions in tin'. 
.Lincolnshini fens, and in tlie improvc'.numt of 
the Iliver Whthain. The Hau Brink Cut — a 
iK'.w chanind for tho river ()us(‘ — was 011 
the point of completion at tlio time of hie 
death. 

Among tlie docica and harbours constructed 
or improved by Rennies may b(^ meutioinal 
the .London do<‘.ks, Last and W<‘st India 
docks, Holylnaid harbour, 'Hull doehs, Ihuns- 
gafce harbour, and tln^ dockya-rds at SIuM'rtn'ss 
and Chat-ham. lie devo(,(',d much tinn^ to 
tln,^ prepa.ral.i(,)n of plans for a govfirnnn'nfc 
doc.kyard at ,Nortliue(3t, hut tJiey wex’O not 
carri(3(l outu 

lh'.nni('. also attaini'd a (h.'istwveall. reputation 
as a bail (1(31* of bridge's, hi t.ho (.3a,rli(‘;r part 
of his ca.n'(‘r he built bridgeis at Kelso and 
at Mu.ss(‘lburgh, the^ lattt^r pn'S(3nting a r(3- 
inarkabl(3 innovation in tln3 ilatin'ss of t.bo 
roadway. Most of the bridgi^s ol‘anv length 
])ri3viou.sly coustrue.ttid Inul a eon.sid(3ral>!o 
rise in tin', emit re. Hishitf^r elforts show that 
In' was a skilful architcict, wi( h a. k(‘(*n si'nse 
of bi'auty ol (h'.sign. Walendoo Bridge', a ('opy 
of Ki‘ls('^ Bridg(3 (1810 d 7), Loudon Bridge, 
built from his d(*sign, though not comph-tcal 
until 18-51 after his death, and Boiuhwax'k 
Bridgii ( 1 815 19) best att.e.st liis skill. 

5’ln3 Bell Hoeh lighthouse, mair the en- 
trance to the hk'ilhs of h’ortU and Tay, was 
built during 1807 and 1810. Bennii^ is usually 
ci*(',dit(Hl with tlni de^sign and ex(3cution, bn't 
then', s('.c‘.ms little doubt that In^ was only 
nominally responsible for tlm gnait; under- 
taking. Robert Stevenson [q. v. ], survi^yor 
to the commissioners of northern lights, dn^w 
the original plans, a,nd at his suggt^stion lln^t 
commissioners calh'd Ih'.nnie into counsf*! 
wlmn tho works wen\ bt'gun, lu'Htowing on 
him tim honora.ry title of chief ('ngim^i'r. 
BteV(',nson did not, at*,C(3pt tlui modifications 
proposed by Rennies, l)ut th(3 two men re- 
mained on ft:ien<ny t.erniR. Ih'nnie visitfal 
the lighthouse while it was building. Ac<* 
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cimUtif); U) UoliiTt. Lmiw Sfnvi'iismi fq. v.j, 

SievtuiKcmV p’uiulHiUR the bourd <>( 
lijj;'bt8 paid alotu’^ whon th<' 

liourtt^ wan 0 ()m|)Ioti(Hl. Whi'n St«’V<'Us<mdipd 
in ISbO t.fu‘ board put; on rt'ooni in it a 
inimituv^ that to luiu wuh ‘ diu' tii<‘ homair 
of concuiviiig and ox(‘culing tho Bidl Book 
lighthoiiHod But Ibuinio and his frionda 
ahvaya claimial that tho gononil ad vita' which 
Ihuinio gave SitnuuUHon (UiiiihMi him to rank 
tho building among his own aidiiovunnontH 
(wMUirt.STHVMNSoK, K. 011 HHT; ‘ A Kuinily of 
EnginourH’ in IL L. S'I'HVKNhonk llWh, 
Edinburgh, od. IHOd, xviii. 4 ; pn,]Hn*hy 
David S'imvuksor in (^iril (tad 

yl ra/f /Yoo/x’ / 'mrml, 1 Hi >2 ) , 

or all Itonuit^’s worka, that wiiich appt'aia 
moHt Htrongly to dm imagination m jMU-hnjw 
Iho bnmkwator at I'lymoutlg ooimiHtuig of a 
wail a mib^ in Inngt.li aoroHH tim Kiumd, in 
(ha‘p walnr,and containing .’bd7(k444 Iona of 
rough atoiui, bt'HidcH 21], 140 culm; yanla ol 
masonry on thi; surlmu;. 'rhin coloHsal work 
was lirnt propowal in a report by Ibmnio, 
dated 22 April IHOO; an ordtw in council 
anthorining ita comnumemuont wan iH*^nod oii 
22 dune 181 1, and tbo lirst ntono wuh dc« 
poHitod on 12 Aug, following. The work 
was coiupluitHl by hiH non |hco IImnnui, Hik 
Joiik], 

Ihuuiic was a man of unbounded r<^Hourc<^ 
a.nd originality. During the improvonmnt 
of RamHga,to liarbour lu» made urn of the 
diving-ball, which ho giyntly impovocL 
Is giinorally onulitod with the invtmtion of 
the proHimt form ofHteam-dnMlging macldne 
witli a chain of hiududs, hut in (his Im Heenw 
to hav(t boon aniicipaind by Sir Samuel 
Bentham (cf. Mavlmmcd 111, 
li. 12(5). Bat ho was certainly tlm lirst to 
use it on an oxUmmvo Hcahs whicli In; diil 
during tlu; construction of tlm Hull dotdm 
(1803 9 ), wlum ho dovisod a at earn dredger 
to ovoreomo tho dinicultieH of t.hat particu- 
lar work, and appartmiiy without, any know*- 
lodge of Bonthamh invent ion, A md her ex- 
pecHont waw tho uho of hollow walls, which 
was suggested by tin; necesHtty of providing 
an extensive bearing snHace for tho fonu- 
dalions of a wall in loose ground* Walls 
built upon this plan were largely used by 
lionnie. 

The distinguishing charactoristics of Ben- 
nie’s work were firmness and solidity, and it 
has stood tho test of time, He mm most 
(umseientious in the preparation of his reports 
and estimates, and he never entered upon 
an undertaking without making himself fully 
acquainted with tlm local surroundings, I le 
was devott‘d to his profession, and, though 
he was a man of strong frame and capable 


) Ri:iini(‘ 

of gr<*al enduranee, his im’r^isnnf lalHturs 
shorlcmal his life. Ht' wmt cb'cfml KlhH, 
on 29 Mareh 1798. Ho died* idD'r a :4iort 
illiu'HH, at hm h«ume in Slamfurd Sf reel, Lon* 
<loin on 4 (V(. 1821. ami wn^ buried in Ht* 
Baurs Dathi'drnl Ib^ married mirlv in life 
Marlhu, dnughtto’ of H. Maekinfodi, who 
predr'censeil him; t>y her lie left euerfil 
children, (wo of whom, i teore/' \ 1V91 I, Midi 
ami Sir .lohn, ar<* sepHraffd) m diced, 

A portrait of Bennie from a drawing by 
A. Hkirviiur, engrfive<l b\ H'lll* oj go,rn m 
Smilesh * Hde. A bti4 b^ tdiamrey is ut 
the Xaiionnl Ihulrait Haller\, London; tin 
engraving of it wa?^ tuade by Be\ noble An 
oil painting by iBuduirn beloirufi in \!r, 

I W. H. Ibmnie. \ poriwif In Brhuc't, «'n,> 

: graved hv 'riiotupson, wa-. pnldcdied in I bo 
I ' Huropenn Magazine' in l8;'l. 

! [Siaile^'s Iavi*'» of the Mueue’er* .‘biiratofi afid 
' Uenme, Sir deha B«*nmr'u \iU*de‘ j*ra|hy eon 
tauH taueh iafornnO ’oa ,'irne*aiunc f'lOber’®* 
■ works, I'ut no profr-’roMe.d Id'e of Uf^nue' li el 
I ever bora pubh*»he4, alt boa *h Isci ’saj un'‘e b'd 
; to auibn'ialo' •ati'h a lon'k. Ittron I'urnt’’! No!u*e 
' NtHM’ttloe.'epio fair .John Beunm, l*«»nd(ai* iHdl ; 
I lko*<ai Papiubt Pubhr Wiehi ami Xoliotitd Im* 
; proveineutriof fluHb'if mil !hn|«»fe, I,.aii|oii. tH.'Ui; 
Kuropotm Mao', t^uth porfratf I Novianber lavi* 
A ciauplete eolh'etioa of hi'* pruifei fo|<or'») In in 
the lihvnry nf fdte tus{Hati*mot ‘ hvd Kacjnen’'* | 

U. If, t\ 

RBNNIH, StuJldlN tl79l IhTii, mil 
I cngincta\ seeoml non of John ihmnie o, v 
land brother of t bn uqre BiaMne|ir*j| 

p V,!, was honi at 27 Hlamfoi'd Ntrref Jllarli « 


friars Uomt, Loudon, on JU Aug, I79L Ho 
was etlncnted by Dr, Hreeidaw at inhovorlh, 
and afterwafila by Dr, Hharlea Btirney at, 
Hreeuwieb. He snlH«‘qnin»t!y eiifefed h$i 
fathers nmnnfaetory in Holland Street^ 
Blackfrinrs UomL where he acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of Ilia nrofciuou, and in 

iHBI !m was placed umier Mr, Hollnigff- 

worth* rtuudent fUigiiieer of Wafridoo Bridge^ 
tho foundations of which he per*oiiii||v 
perintruided. In l8|h ho UMMi*?led Itin father 
m tlm ertH'iion of Southwark litidgo, ami m 
1HI9 he Avont nhroiid for Die |eirpte*e of 
stndving tho grmit engineerinp wairkw ontlm 
continent, Hn the liraih of hi:i fat lief tn 
lH2l ho remained in purlneMhtp wiilt Itet 
lirother Heorge, llm civil engineering psifi mil 
of theJmsinosH being carHeit on by liiin, Tlm 
mtist important of ids undeiiakings wii* tiio 
construe! inn of London Bridps tlm th«dgfw 
for which had Inam prepari^d by lit,» fa{|i«*r* 
The hrhlgu wa« npenod in iMtIL when lleiitntt 
was knight cil, Isnng tlm tlriit nf fhc|irote,A. 
sum mneo Hlr Hugh Myddleloti to b thtw 
dktinguiahed* AMonginerr to 
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a pOHt in which ho succeodod his fathc^r, ho 
coni])lotod various works at Shoornoaa, 
Woolwich, Plymouth, Pamsp;-ate, and the 
g-roat breakwater at Plymouth, of which he 
published an ‘ Account ^ in 1848* Many years 
of his lifo were spent in making additions 
aitd alt(',rations to various harbours on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast, botJx in Knghiixd 
and in L’cland. ^ lie completed the drainage 
works in the Lincolnshire fens commcnc(^d 
by his rath(u*, and, in conpinction with Tel- 
ford, constructx'sd the jNcme outfall near 
Wisbech (182(5 -18111). He also restored 
th(‘ harbour of Boston in 1827-8, and made 
various impi*ovtiments on the Welland, 

Although he wa.s early in the held as a 
railway (mgim'.er, he and'his brotlu^r having 
designt^d a line from Li vcumool to M anchest.er 
in l825'-(5, his piiicticc in this department was 
not very large. In l8/>2h(^ laid out a systtnn 
of railways for Sw(Hlen, for which lie re- 
C(UV(‘d th(^ order of (iust;avus Vasa, and in 
I8hn h<^ d(wigned a 8(nnes of railways and 
harbours for Portugal, none of which were, 
Iu)W(UMm, carried out. 

I humic was Meet ed a m(unber of the Xn- 
stit,ntion of (3ivil EnglTunu's on 25 Juno 
1814, and he h(scame pn^sident on 21 Jan. 
18-15, retaining the cilice for three years. 
IBs presidtuitial addn^ss in 184(5 was a com- 
phhe hist-ory of tlui profession of civil en- 
ginecu'ing ( ,/Vec. Imt, Oin, Bug, v. 19). lie 
also contributed papers on the drainage of 
ih(^ level of Ancholme, Lincolnshini (ih. iv. 
18(5), and on the improvement of the navi- 
gati()n of the river mwry (^ib, x. 277). Ho 
Mil>lished, besides his ‘Account of Plymouth 
5r(‘akwatar,’ 18*18, ‘ Tlunuy, Iformation, and 
(lonstriiction of British and Poreign Har- 
bours,^ 1851-4. 

Ihumie was the last of his race, and formed 
a connecting link betw(ien the Brindleys, 
the 8m<uit()ns, tluj Ihmni(.‘s, and the Telfords 
of th(i old system with the Sttjphensons and 
tlu^^ Brunels of the xiew. He retired from the 
active <luties of his profusion about 18(>2, 
atnl (lied at Beng(‘,o, niair Hertford, on 3 Sept. 
1874, just after comphaing his eightieth 
y(Uir. Therti is a portrait by James Andrews 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, (3lreat 
C(*org(^ Street, and an engraving appears in 
his ‘Autobiography/ 

[Ronnie’s Autobiography, 1875 ; Obituary 
noticas in Proc. Inst. Oiv. Kng. xxxix. 273, and 
jn th« Engineer, 1 1 Sept. 1 874, p, 209 ; the latter 
cimtains particulars of his coim©<*tion with the 
Xtlvorpool and Manchester railway.] B. B* P. 

RBKNIGEE or RHAlSTaEB, MI- 
CHAEL^, (1 530-1 0()9), divine, born in 
HamxJabiro in 1530^ received his education | 


at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
Afterwards lie removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in 1546 he proceeded B,A , 
in that university. He was Greek lectauvr 
in the college from 15481-0 1550, commenced 
M.A. in 1549, and was appointed college 
lectui'or in natural philosophy in 1551, 
Biiring the reign of Edward Vl he was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher. He became rector 
of Bi*oughton, Hampshire, on 14 June 1552, 
on the po'sent ation of Bobtu-t lieuniger, and 
resigned that benefice in 1557. 

8oon after the accession of CJueen Mary 
h<^, with other membera of Magdalen Oof- 
lege who adhered to the rofonmal doctrines, 
r«il tr(‘d to tht3 continent and lived mainly at 
Htrasburg, but iti 1554 he was with the liing- 
lish exiles at Z iiriclx. On tlie death of ()uet‘n 
Mary he returned to this country, was made 
one of the (diaplaina to (^ueon Eluaboth, ami 
zealously champioiuM the proteatant religion. 
3 lo was prestmted by the qiu'cn to the rec-tory 
of Crawley, nam])shire, on 1 Jan. 1559450, 
and ho was instalhHl prcdnmdary of Win- 
chester on 3 Aug. 15(50 (Iu*j Nhvr, ed. 
Hardy, iii. 33). He was appoitited chan- 
cellor of Lin coin in 15(50, and precentor and 
prebendary of Empingham in t hat church on 
27 June 1507. Be 'was induchal to the 
subdeanery of Lincoln on 16 Oct. 15(58. He 
resigned tfie precentorship, but ktipt tlie pre- 
bend of Empingham, though not without 
o^xposition, for he was installed anew on 
12 8ept. 1592 on the (xueen’s title (id. ii. 148). 
On 10 Oct. 1573 he i>roceeded B.I). andD.l). 
at Oxford. He bticaTno rector of Chilbolton, 
Hampshire, and archdeacon of Winchester on 
20 M.ay 1575 ; prebendary of the sixth stall 
in the churcliof Winchester on 9 April 1581, 
though he resigned it two days later; and 
prebendary of B(^culvorland in the church of 
Bt. Paul, Loudon, on 1 July 1583. He died 
on2() Aug. 1009, and was buried in Crawley 
church. 

Ho contributed to ‘ Carmina in mortem 
duorum frat-rum Suffolciensium, Henrici et 
Caroli Brandon,’ Loudon, 1652, 4to. His verses 
are the longest in that very rare volunuj. 
He published : 1. ‘ Do Pii (^uinti ot Qregorii 
Decimi tortii Romanoriim Pontificum uiro- 
ribus contra El izabetham Anglim, Erancimet 
Ilybernioo Keginam,’ London, 1582, 8vo ; de- 
dicated to Queen Elizabeth. 2. ‘ A Treatise 
containing two Parts: (1) An Exhortation 
to true Love, Loyaltio, and Eidelitie to Her 
Majeatie ; (2) A Treatise against Treasons, 
Bebellions, and such Disloyalties,’ London, 
1587, 8vo, 3. ‘ Syntagma llortationum ad 
Jacobum Begem Angliae,’ Ijondon, 1604, 8vo. 
A Jjatin translation of ‘A Defence for 
Manage of Priostes/ by John Ponet or 
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roytiet [q. v.], hiHliop of Wiiichot^to.r, is also 
assigned to luui. 

I Atldit 1\LS. 2-Mqi, f, 11)7; Amos's TjpogT. 
Aulitg (id. Ilo'rlitii’t, ]). 1128; Bah', l)eS{M*i|>lo- 
rihuH, i. Ihf) ; Bhixata’s Mag<l. (All. Ih'g'iNtiT, 
iv 1)9; F()Mt(ir’s Alumni Oxon. (S'U’ly H('r. : .Btum- 
(lovviui Alrt. 988. t 189 ; Lo Ntuui's luisti, otl, 
lla-rdy, ii. 41, 89, 91, iii. 2(5, 87; BuvvikIch’m 
'B ihl. Maai. (hI. Bulm, p. 2(>71 ; H<*hiiisun'.M Ori.'d- 
na.l LtlLoi’S r(ilaliv(' iu tlui Ftiglish lh't''innation, 
pp. 874. ‘12a; SlrypoA Worlvs (jpmooiil imh'X); 
Wood’s Atinmje Oxon od, B1 .ss, ii, /B, l''fthti, i, 
128; Ziirioh L<it(t‘i’‘s, ii. <898. } 8'. \ 

EFrar, ({KOIMJH ALKXANDKB | 
(1825 1887), inajor-p;enernl royal urtilhM’y, I 
sou of Ahixnndm* Ihinny, an Mnglish moi'« ; 
chant, s<i(th‘d at. Biga in Liv(»nin, wa.s burn | 
at. that phitMi in 1827). A hranch of (lui j 
fainily bad Ihhui siMth'd in Bus;.da for nion^ 
than a (‘.('iiMirv. His mot Inu' W)(s hd'l a \vid(ov 
shortly aft (U‘ his hirtb. Slu' wt'nt- to Sent- 
bind with Inu’ son and (laupbtm* in 18:17, and 
Slit. tied at. IMont.rose, borfarshiriy noar Inn' 
Imslmaid’s relativos. Benny was ('dinaitml 
at t lui Montrose Aeadotny and at. I ho militnrv 
(iollege of the Bast India ( hnnpn.ny at. Addi:>’ 
eoinhe. IB‘ ohtnined a, comnussim) assiM'oinl 
lieut.enani in (In' Ih'ngnI liorse arliltoryon 
7 dune BSM, and wiint to India, in Iloeom™ 
her. 

li.i'nny took part, in the Sat Inj cainpaii'ti 
from 2l dan. !«8,1(), and was prosi-at. at. th(' 
bat I le, of Sobrnon on 10 hVh. I8lt5, IB» ro» 
ciiivuid the Sat Inj modal, llo was promoted 
first lieuti'inml ('niOOet. the sumo si*ar. 1B‘ 
com!nand('(l tin*, faithful 7,(h native* troop of 
tho first, brighdi' of t ln^ Bengal horse artilh'rv 
during th(' imiliny, 18[»7 8, Benny wu’S (‘tn* 
gaged with the rt'bels in dnlnudbaron 7 .hnte 
.187)7,0)1(1 was at. t.lui sii'ge of Delhi from 
28 dune. Wlu'n tlu' assault of 1 I Sept, was 
inach', Bannycommauded No. *1 Hiep;t‘ Imtterv, 
cov('ring tbii nssauilt,; and when the storming 
was over lui took some' gunmirs of bis troop 
with I2»pounder inorljirs to slu'll t.ln' botiH'.-i 
and streets in front of tlui attmdi. During 
the Mth and IdtJi a captunal gun in tlu* 
Kashmir bastion was turned on tluM-nmay 
by bis troop. On tlui Bitli lie was mp-aged in 
the attack on the inuga/.iiu'. After it.s (Uip- 
turn bad bt'i'n gallantly I'lfcctcd, the (unmiy 
advanc'd to the lofty* wails of the inuga*- 
zine undcir cover of ii luiavy crohs»tire from 
the high bouses on t.lu* rigid; and also from 
tlui Selimgarb and tlui palace, B*amy, with 
great pluck, climbed to tlu' top of tin* maga- 
zdne wall and ])elt('d the enmny with live 
shells, which w«‘re handed up to him with 
their fuses lightiai. IB? (umtinued to per- 
form this dang(‘rous feat until tlu* (memy 
wore forced to retire and the safety of tim 


magazine was ji,. mired. Hi" lrnt>p furiu'd 
tlu' mortars captured {it flu' n!ft{,p‘i/!ne uu the 
Selimgarb ami t he pidaee, Bor lus enllani 
conduct be rec»-i\ed t he \ ieinrifi er«» .. Ife 
w.'iM Curt lu'r ('Uiuiged .at the eaplure itf t!u» 
Selimgarli find of the palaen ou 2(1 Srpt, 

I Alter taking, part tn the atitur'i in the 

: Mozatlhrmig.ar diefriet, lie cuShiiaaodMl tin* 

I nativ(* horse .art iller\ in B'ohdkh.'iud in 1 *7 t 
I under Drig.adier g.t'iH'rnl \\ nlpoh-, {lod look 

: pjK't infilltlu' npfral ton . t«t the « n tup,o>’ u’>, 

iiH'luding' thejM'Inuj »)f Sr ,»jtb. nmr Both- 
Jut, on lo dan. 1879, Doth Walpole jind 
Lord Dlydt' (*\pre.' -ed in eenrra,l oish-r,,. Hoar 
higji {ippn'(M.at um i if hi'. tauuBiet and fiml of 
hi.s trtiop, which wan 'lH‘\ond fill prai.?/ 
Ih’Uny also roeoiwd fin- eomnnaobn am uf | ho 
governnumt id' Indiji mni ilm modal h»r the 
Indifin mutinv with Iwotdfcp^ 

Bettny had h«‘en proniMird captain on 
IT Ajiril 1878^ und on 2D dtily ho tmd rr * 
(‘eived a hrevet nnijiunty for hi i m ruces at 
Delhi, for which hr hml heop ;prci{dl^ im n* 
tioiu'd in a aupphanenlar} dr pa,|cti oi .“if 
A. Wdlson. Hr' wn* pronintrd Im lir bsrmf, 
licnlennnt eobmrl on I dune B'oh;, 
comnumded Dhutti-r} h* Itct mde *4 Hie hotao 
arlilleiu (hrtiurhout the IBi/ara and BB/ck 
Mountain eampamn of 1 ’u’e , u In n In * inonn • 
tain hitllery \\n* carried on ej. |ibanl He 
reeeiu'd tin* Indian nnnhd and rl.o p lor 
Hazara. He was promoted rr'/oicnia! Ijein- 
teimut-etdomd on '*** \n,*'. B’-'i I, and coi,n* I 
in tin* army on 28 \n,’ l^Vfl. \‘ir.dMm| 
he (‘omnunnh'd tie* I’co id ry in ‘'mnd, ui 

the Man division, mol elm ihe MjCtim ol 
A lmu*dmig:g,Hi\ He retired from. aclUf uin 
ploynient on 81 Dee. B'8; v\ M h flie r.ml. mI 
; major-genernb Ih-nny dedal Da.Hi -ai J,,?,. 
and was huried m tl.e BoHi hr. .ok 
cennderv. 

Itenny rnarriml in ln'hu Me.-. Ihofa 
MeW Inrter, wim died in |U |;ri h.. 

I bad ^three aoim and Hirm* daughn-i/, uh,t 

Htirviverl him. 

|B(*yid Ardlh-ry Ih'i-ofdn. M.d!»'n,..n8 Hcio-il 
Dm Imliim .Mutiny; \7h*ui7 ojul.e, 

\ ItfUMHai jmd Men tg N(4»*; In afi'la 
wnnvia!, j |p ||, V'. 

RKNCHT A IHb HBI DBH’H ddd B I B;.hi 

1 81*7 >, scholar, horn nt *Sitiintord| Hmcoln* 
hliire, on 7 Sept, ITH), wini ymin/er.i .-Mii o| 
Bcter Benmiard DA |8DI ) of Sfamioid, o4 > 
jutimt in the iDiflaiid militia, by 
diingliter of dohn llmry Dti, ivchir b| 
Hninoton, Not I inplmiimhifo, tmd prel.emhiry 
nl Bu'hmond and l*elerlan*otig|t, lleor^ eeii'» 
tt*red St* BauBh .'Reboot, Doiidoigtii tVlhl, iiin! 
in I be ytm\ on I lie iitmunnimfi ol 

Ucmrgc lU, waa luluultcd on llin iyuiidnimn 
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of t,ho 01iart.(n’liou8o school. Th(‘n<‘,c,, in 
ITtKS, lu', |)i’(HU‘(‘(lc(l to 'I^nuity Collcf»v, (lam- 
Avluouu^j in I SOI), Im nh}»Tal('d to 
Hi(lacy-Siiss(‘,x. p;Taduato(l B.A. in 1802, 
and per lUt'rtts m/ia.'t iM.A. in 1805, aiul 
iit IHI 1. AtUn* obtniniuf’’ a (hlLowship 
in 1801, bo becanu', (‘baplaiii to tbo British 
(‘jnhassy at (lonslaaitinopb^ In 1800 ho ro- 
tnnual t,o Mn}.';buid, a,nd stonaal as curate*, of 
( }r(‘a! vSt. Mary’s, ( la,mlM’id(4’o. From January 
181 1 to 18 M (k^ wa,s clia])lain to the factory 
at Smyrna. bis n'sidonc(? tlnmes ho 

(liscovenaul oti a rock near Nyni])bio a (if^ain*, 
%vlucb bo id<mt.ili<*(l with tln^ Sosostris of 
j Im'odotius. His ])riorlty of disc.ov(‘ry was 
altorwards (bspiit(‘d, but it was finally vin- 
die^atod by Br. L. Sednuitz iti the ‘(Ihissieail 
.Mus(‘uui,’ No. 2, pp. 202 0, In 1815 
ro( urinal to (’ambridi^M^ to fill tbo post of 
lord alimiin'Ss professor of Arabii^, which In^ 
b(*ld till I8:iL Kor a lime lu^ also aeti‘,<l as 
curate of ( }ra.ntebt\s(tn% ni*ar ( ’laanbridpy,, but 
in 1818 was pr(*s(*ai(ed t,o the vnliutbh* col- 
lefp* living of Swanscomho, Kmit.. Whib^ 
at. Smyrna, in 1810 In* baptis(‘d Jobn Wil- 
liam Burgon, with, whom in afti'i* lilb In^ 
was very intimativ He lookfsl ovm* tln^ 
manuscript, of Burgoo’s prize (*ssa.y on * Tho 
Life and tdiarae.t(‘r of Sir Thomas ( hvwhain,’ 
tuul puhliely road tin* (‘ssay u,t. tbo Mansion 
Jlonsi*, London, on Id May 18d(). Burgoo 
coiTi'spombal with him, iH.'Ui 52, and dtali- 
cnt(*d to him his ‘ Mfty Smallm* Seriptural 
(lott.agt^ Brints’ in 1851. b’mnmnrd dic'd un- 
marrii'd nl. Swanscombe* reetory on 15 I5'b. 
j8(>7, and was hurb'd in Swanscomho church- 
yard on 21 Fob. 

Ibmouard was an admirahb^ clnHsii'al 
scbohir, was ac{|nuint(*d with b’nmcJi, ttc'i*- 
mau, ainl Italian, and gaim'd during Ins 
sojourn in tin* Fust an iutimuto knowledge 
of the Arabii*,, dhirkish, and IL'bri'W lan- 
guages. Alt.bongh Ills publie-alions wc'rt^ 
lew, ho obtaini'd a W'idc^ n'putatiou as u Hu- 
gnisl-, gc'ograpluT, and botanist. I hiring 
th(^ forty-nine years that ho resided at 
Swansi'ondx' lu' maint.aim'd a voluminous 
cnm'spondc'uce with the most, distingnishi'd 
oric'ntalist.H and gisigrapliers of Furopi*, and 
was am industriou.s contrilmtor to tho jonr- 
mils of learned socieBos. For the British 
ami Fori'ign Bible Society ho corrccU'd tho 
|»roofs of the tranHlation.s of tbo scriptures 
into Turkish and ot.ber oasleru Inngiiaf^os, 
ili' was a li'ading memlxn of the trimslatiou 
committetMif the Loyal Asiatic Soci(d.y, to 
wliich ho was oiectiKl ’in 1824, revising many 
of its pnldiealionB. His pa])m* on the lan- 
guagi^ of the Borlx'rs was cominiuucatod to 
tho Hocii'ty in 185(5 185(5, hi, 151- 

11)0 ). I’rom 1850 to 1810 he waa hoxiorary 


fori'ign sema't ary of the Loyal (Geographical 
Society, ami actively interested himself in 
tho Syro-bigypt.ianand N umisina, tic Societies. 
In the ‘ Fiicyclopaxlia Motropolitana,’ t.liird 
division, Mlistoryand Biography,’ lie con- 
tributed to the ^ilistory of the Itoman Bo- 
public/ 1852, chapt.ers vii., viii., and x., and 
t.o the IHstory of (I recce, M.accdonia, and 
Syria,’ 1852, chapter iii. 

|(hni(. M,ag. April 18(57, pp. 5’^r>.~7 ; IVococd- 
ing.M of Koyjd. (ieo^oMphit-al Society. 27 May 
18(57, p. IHH; (loulburn’s John WiHhun Bur- 
gou, 1802, i. 51-5, ii. 21, 425, 42(5.J G-. C. B. 

RENWICK, JAMBS (1(5(52 IBSS), 
Seotti.sh covoiuuiter, youngest child of An- 
drew Itcnwick {<1, 1 lA'l). 1(57(5), a weaver, 
by his wife FlizabiUh ((kirson), was horn 
near the village of Moniaive in ilu^ parish of 
Uleneairn, DumlViesshiro, on 15 lAh, 1()(>2. 
Sevm’al prtw’ious chihlrmi had died in in- 
fancy; Jaimes riMjeiviKl the caveful training 
of an only child, lie obtained a liberal 
edm^ation at tho university of i^klinhurgli, 
snpj)orting hlmaidf by t.iiition in familii's of 
good position, wlu're lu^ mixi'd in sonunvlmt 
gay soidety. 1 le (jindihed for Ids M.A. do- 
gns‘ in 1(581. It is saitl thathoih'clined tho 
oath of alleginnee (ridi'rring possibly to tho 
loyal chuiHo in the ‘ sponsio ncadoinica '), was 
'refn.siHl public, hiurealion, a,iid huinuUnd 
]>rivat('ly, \vith two othi'rs, I’bis is not 
iionie out l>y the univi'rsity hooks, which, 
nu'Utiou 'J'acohus Ui'iiwick ’ among iho 
])uhlicly lau rented who liad signt'd tho 
‘sponsio.’ Tin* ‘jurament.um,’ to wliich ho 
might have ohjemted,waa not introduced till 
1(585. 

He witnoHHcd the execution of Donald 
Cargill f(|.v. |at the eross of Fdndmrgh on 
27 July ’UiSl, and t.he sjii'etach* dete.nnined 
him to cast, in his lot with the axlheronts to 
the Samiulmv deebiration of 22 June 1(580, 
po])ulnrly known as C-mm*ronians, from Ui- 
chanl Cameron [q. v.] Accordingly, in ( )cto- 
her 1(581, he organised a secret mi'eting of 
meinhers of this ])arty, ])rohal)ly a hi'Id- 
conveiiticle, and by his e.arm'st zeal did much 
to rally them to renewed action. A corre- 
spondence was instituted between tho ‘socio- 
tics "of sympathisers in various parts of the 
we.stof Scotland. Benwick, at Lanark, on 
12 Jan. 1(582, imhlicly ])roclaimed whut. wais 
known, as (ho Lanark' declaration. He was 
not its author (it was writ ton on 15 Hoc. 
1(581), and admitti'd that some of its velui- 
nieiit languago against t.lio existing aut.hori- 
tiea Ca hrotliol, rather than a court’) was 
ill-advised. Sir Alexander Gordon (1(550-. 
172(5) [<j. v.] of Fmdston, who had bm'u com- 
mis.sioncd to Holland by the ‘ Bocietica ’ in 
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March .made arrangcnnaitH for Ucn- 

wick to piiraue Iuh theological at.ttdi(‘H there, 
with a view to orditiatioTi. He npent a m(sh- 
fiion at tho imiverHity of (h'oning«ai. Hih 
ordination was promoted hy the interest of 
Sir llobia-t Hamilton [q.v.] with Braktd, a 
Dutch divine. Ihmwick ohjected to sub- 
scribe the Dutch formularies as inconsistent 
with the covenant., and was allowtal io snh- 
atitute a BubHcription to the Westniinster 
confession and cutt'chism. His ordinati<ui 
certiticate is dated 9 April 1983; a day later 
a remonstrance reaclu'd (Iron ingen from the 
Scottish minDters of Itottenlnm. ( >n 1 0 May 
ho received commendatory letters front (he 
Groningen classis, and proceeabsl toDntdGo 
embark for the return voyage. He ahan- 
doned the first ship, on which he luul taluui 
passage, on account of ^ profane pasHeng«T,s* 
])r(issing him to drink t he king’s luailth, nml 
transferred hims(\lf to a vessel bound for 
Ireland. After soim^ advimtim^s In^ reacheil 
Dublin, wdnu'e he found the neuconhumust 
ministers V(uy inditlerent to hiscmise. Hrtv- 
cetuling by sea to tSeet-buuh In^ at. om’o (ui- 
tered on Ins ministry tiu're. His first Sf*r- 
mon (September l(i«S3) was in a nu'ctingat 
Darmtuwi kloss in the parish (‘f Gamhusm'- 
than, lauiarkshire. lie soon hemiim^ note«l 
as a held-pn'.acluu’, and was procliumed a 
rebel by the Scottish privy coiinciL Dhmigh 
his fame spread, his position was variously 
misconHtrued, some charging him with * the 
delirious and (bdawtabh^ hlnspfumues of Gihf 
the rtdhrence being to Joint Gib, shipmaster 
of Dorrowstounness, Linllthgowshins who, 
in April KiBl, had started a siuni-mysticnl 
st'Ct. of ‘sweet singers/ Otamsionany Hen- 
wick and his follow(*rs crept into churcliew 
by night and held their metdings. In 19HI 
tdforts ware made to appnhend hittu In 
July he was nearly talten by a part-^y of dra- 
goons, but escaped witli the loss of hfs papers. 
Letters of intercoramuning (interduttion) 
were issued against him on 24 Hept. 11 is 
followers hereupon urged the defiant mea- 
sure of a new declaration, to which Konwiek 
was at first averse, B'ut in Octolnir he drew 
up ‘ the Apologetical Declaration ’ whiidi, by 
concerted action, was aflkcd fo a number of 
market crosses and church doors on H Nov, 

1684. It claimed the right of dealing with 
the agents of authority as enimues of God, 
and ‘ murdering beasts of prey/ Two gen- 
tlemen of the king’s lifeguards having mien 
slain in an onset upon a field-meeting, the 
privy council ordered the death penafiy for 
all who refused to disown this declamtion 
on oath. The Bcottish parliament, in April 

1685, passed a statute making any acknow- 
ledgment of the covenant an act of treason* , 
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This led to tin' ,Hrcond SHiiquhiir il!"<d{ira- 
(ion, pnnnnlgat('d by liciiwick and lurs bd'" 
lower,'! on May l(t8o. 

UenwicK rofu;'.{Ml fn Jmih in.'surrcrtiuu 
of l9So umh'r At‘clnb4ld Giimpl'Ndh lunfh 
carl of Argyll Ho wm; in Muipnlliy 

with itsobjciU, but ludil iibud IVmiu a 
mmd mU distinctly put nu tho Iuoum of the 
cov<mnnt. Houct* ho nbountod, innny of lufi 
own pnrtv. Hu! old friond, Sir Abmindor 
Gordon, thou a j»ris,uior nf lUnokno.'-f',. funiiHl 
against him* flo was viowod an a man who 
would only net by himself. IbdsTf (‘aflicnti, 
a Wigtonshio* (snsmnntcr, pmto'.fod ac.uiu^.t 
him; Alovnndcr IN'don ;q. \ wms r-Urnugf’il 
from him, though they wero ivroncdrd un 
Hodena doathbrd ; lli*nry Kr^dono 

Htbb) bp V*' pf'rcmpttwtly rfjrrtcd his 
turns, llo found as.sMciaf cs in 1 hi\ id I bnnUon, 
a turbidont Irish esu »uuintcr | r*oc Umiurd, 
Killcu, iStb/, ii, 3;.‘S oq. g and Abwamhw 
Shields jq. V, his luogrnphof, 

Jamos lib SfoUti/di prindamatums of in- 
duIfO’Ucc 1 1/ Feb. and ‘/S Juno l«b'i7lga\o 
full lihtTty for pro'ibytorians to lotHoiidd** lor 
tlndr Worship in meeting Isoicim or prtvafo 
resldence.s, on conditiMU of regi?tfrnUon and 
tnliiug an oath of allegianee. Field con- 
ViuiticloH wnu’e ^rill prohibifisb d*ho nunb* 
ti(»ns were nat isfactiuy to all but Uenwirk 
ami bin followers, who wonid md^nottledgo 
no royal prerogativi* of difipeitsiiG*un and in*^ 
awteu on nutuMaitung floor field lueiUings, 
On f) Oct, a procluiniif inn ordered the nfiioeii 
severity ngninsf sueh meefingn; nml *n% 
IS Oct* a rtnvard of bll/, wtui oifered fo tinv 
! mm who \v<mhl deli\er,jup Uenwieh* dead tir 
; idive, IUh frienili musr Imvi' !*een \erv 
! faithful to him, for he imitle hts way iibotii 
tlie country,amk narrow!} «^wtlplng nrresf at 

Ihadtles, reached Kdinbuigh, wlons' he todgnl 
a profeat against the indulgeius' with llugli 
Keniu'dy, mmleralor of the Kdmhurglt p!e«.- 
bytery, and afterwmrds got if proiiiulgafed. 
At th«^ end nf tiu' year be preached lor i»we* 
ml Humhtys in Ftfe^ldre ; oii /b Jain 
he preached for fim last ftnm nf Ilorrow'* 
sfounuess* Hetnrning to Kdirdmrgin bo 
hwiged on ihenighl of ill Jan. at aniiiiiggierb 
receiving house im the- t ’inulehill. A eioi* 
tonm olhci'f, John Jufiltce, who W'lm W'litcltiiirf 
the houHe. heard him at family pnuef, aiiil 
auapiyded who it was. Ne.%t morntitg’i i 
Just ice ^Kurprised luni and undriivoiirril to 
effect Ida arrest* Ibrnwirk defended tdiiwelf 
with ajiiarol, find got away to ilm Gaiifle- 
wynd in tlm Gowgatyn wliem he wan pmj«efl 
and taken to the Tolksoth* flrahaiig fiio 
captain of the guard, airtiFk with hi# «liglifc 
budd, small atafutiy and yuiithful look# «»'- 
claimed; ‘What, w thiii the l#*y limwick 
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tfliat. t'ho nation liatli br.tai ho imicli troubled 
wit h P ’ 

examination by the privy council 
li(‘ concealed nof^iini^, atnl made a favourable 
iitipriwtou by Ida frankneaa and courage, 
waa indicted (d bob.) on (liree count, s— 
disowning tine king’s aut-liority, maintaining 
tbe uulawfulue.sH of ]>aying t luj cess, and the 
lawfuliu'SH of dehuisive arms. Ik'ifore Ins 
trial his mot.lior and other frietuls were atl- 
inittial to H(^e him. On H Ftd). he was tried 
by (be co>irt of s(wIon and a jury of fifteen, 
d'he trial was (amdueted witli unusual mo- 
deration, but, Ueuwiidt’s answi^rs to interro- 
gatorh'H fully admit tnd the truth of all three 
charges, and ht^ was senteucinl to be hanged 
in ib(^ ( IrnssmarkfUi on Id beb. Subseciiumlly, 
and eont rary to his wislu's, he \vas rtumeviHl 
to 17 Keb, Aft('r stmieuen his frumus wawe 
<h'ni(ul ueeesH to him, hut, lie was visited by 
iiumbiTH of th(^ <dergy,ealholie, episcopalian, 
ami preslivterian of the modtu’ale, sort. John 
.Ratmwm [ ipv, ], archbishop of (Hasgow, was 
frequently with him, trying hard to gel- him 
t,o p(^tilion for a further nqirieve, which 
would ci'rtalnly have hemi granted, au<l his 
life might Inuu^ been saved. But, Ueuwick 
was immovable in Ids determinat ion to sulhw 
for his prineiph^s ; it Ix'cume a proverb, blhi- 
gomq as Mr. Ihmwick said to the priests.’ 
On lb Ft'b. lie jxmned Ids dying testimony 
and a letder t.o Ids followu^rs. livmi on the 
inondng of Ids <^xeculiou he was oner(^<l Ida 
life if he would sign a petitbm for pardon. 
On t.he sealfold he sang a psalm, rea<lachap- 
tcr, and prayed at length. Be suHered on 
17 I'Vb. IbKH, having just completed his 
iwenl.y-sixtb year. He is celebrated as the 
last, of the nmrtyrs of the covenant, James 
Outhri«‘ Iq.v. j iHfiug one of the first. The 
two are thus commemorattxl in the inscrip- 
tion upon the/ martyrs’ monument ’in the 
0 ri'ymarsbJmrcliyurd, IklinburghAhe West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland: 

Which t-rut.hs were sealed by famous Guthrie’s 
lu'iul, 

Ami all along to Master Kenwick’s blood. 

The monumimt marks Ilenwick’n burial- 
place, being fixed to the wall chmo to the 
spot wl’UTf^ criminals wtmi interred. An 
' FJegie’ on his deat h, by Bhhdds, was pul)- 
lished in bklinburgh, HJtm, 8vo. A monu- 
mmit to his memory has been erected near 
his birthplace. 

Kenwmk seems to have published nothing, 
but after his death was issued ^ A Choice 
Collection ^ of very valuable Prefaces, Lec- 
tures, and Sermons, preached upon the Moun- 
tains and Muirs . . . transcribed from seve- 
ral Manuscripts,’ &o. To the fourth edition 


(Glasgow, 1777, 8vo) were added his * Form 
and Order of Ruling Klders/ and other 
pieces. It may be noted that ^ prefaces ’ are 
(ixhortations before prayer. In the John 
Hylands Library at Mancheste.r is a manu- 
script volume containing transcripts of let- 
t-ers by R,(Uiwick and others, made soon after 
his death. 

[Life, l)y Shields, reprinted from tho edition of 
17tit, in Biographia Presbyteriana, 18*27, vol. ii., 
ahridgiHl tii Howie’s Scots Worthies (Bnelianan), 
IHOil. pp, 012 8(]., furtlior alaidgedin Anderhon’s 
Scottish Nation, 1872, ii. 009 sq. ; Wodrow’s 
Hist, of the Church <vf Scothuid (Hums), 18*28, 
vol. iv.; Oa,tal<>gue of Kdinliurgh Oradnates, 
1858, p, 117; (hnih’s Kecli'siasticid Hist. ofScotr 
land, 1801, iii. 280 sq.; Irving’s Book of vSeots- 
meu, 1881, pp. 180 H<p] A. (K 

KFNWICK, WILLIAM ( 174.0 P-IHM), 
naval surgeon and author, born about 1740, a 
native td’ ihn*wick-ou-T\ve(3(l, was in August 
] 7(10, being then (according to his own statx'.- 
nusnt) nimvtemi, appoint, (fd surgeon’s mate 
of a r{‘ginu3nt at; Plymouth, through t-lio 
inti^rest of Geiujral John Orawfurd. In 
that, capacity ho was abroad on active s(U’- 
vice, appanuitly at the nKiuet,ion of Belle- 
isle (7 June 1701) ; ami after a two yiiars’ 
abwuice was invalidtid, having Ruiiporarily 
lost his eyesight. In June 17(>8,eonKe<iiiont 
on t,lu3 pixice, ho was nxUiced, and sooms to 
havo uuHiuua'ssfuIly endeavoured to form a 
medical practice in Berwick. In tho by- 
olect.ion of January 1705 ho was of some 
use to 8ir John Ihisstiy Delaval, who pro- 
mised him his interest ; on the strongtu of 
which, and with no more t angible means of 
suhsistenee, he married, in Jane 1705, Abi- 
gail, daught.er of Arthur lliudmarsh of Ber- 
wick, Fovortiy pursued him, and for seven 
years (1, 7(10-1778) he left his wile, eudea- 
vouring to gain a livelihood as ‘journey- 
man apothecary’ in London, Wokinghaia, 
and ekowhore. When he rejoined his wife 
about 1774 his endeavour t o establisli a jirac- 
tico in Bt^rwick motwltli small succ.ess ; and 
in despair he publisluid ‘Misplaced Conll- 
dence, orFriomlBhip Betrayed ’ (8 vols, 1 2m(>, 
1777), in which he openly related th(3^ story 
of his eutrerings, and attacked hie former 
patron, Delaval. 

In October 1778, through tho interest of 
the Earl of Lishurno, a lord of the ad- 
miralty, to whom ha had been recommended, 
he was appointed surgeon of the Couni'.esB 
of Scarbrough, which, on 28 Sept. 1779, 
was captured off Flamborough Head by 
the squadron under John Paul Jones [q. v.] 
and taken to the Texel [He wrote a mag- 
niloquent description of ihe engagement in 
' heroic verse. On beinl exchanged Ecu- 
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■w'u‘k waa nppoint.od (<> tlun MarUtnrouu'h, 
luid, whiMi aliH wUvS or<l('n*d to llu^ \\ pat. 
IndioH, to th(‘, Kg'inout, in wliit^h Ik' was 
])ro.scut at t-ht'. rtdiid’ of (t}l)rultnr, aiol itJ 
tlui roncoinit.cr oil* (tapt' Spurt (d iti Oc.tohor 
17SiJ. Ill, lAdiruary 1781 Ik^ w as suri^iam of 
tho Thoru sloop, ami afl.(‘rwards ol tho 
.Marlin on tlio Nowldundland station, and 
oftlui Oruid in tha (diunual and at. Lislton. 
.In 1787 ha was pat on lialf-pay, ami in 
1788 pnhlislaal ‘d'la^ Soliaitmlas <d’ Ah- 
samu^’ (London, 1788, iLhno), mainly com- 
post'd of aoiTt'spomh'nci‘ IVoiti and to IritMuis 
at homo. Id’oni I7dd to Di'Ct'inht'r l8tH) lu' 
w'as sunpaai of t.hfi \hiltui'('; and ol tlu'i 
l*ortlaiid' till hVhruary 18(7J, wlu'n ht' was 
put on half-pay. On 1^0 Jam' 1801 hi' was, 
to his tlisp'ust., sa]>aniniiaat.a<l *■ for various 
iuliraiitias,’ on t.hrt'tt shilling's a. day. 

Ha rt'tin'd to Larwit'k, wlanas lu' lad a 
S(dita,ry and tu'cantria. I'xistma'c., natal his 
daath in Oadohar 181.1, at tla^ of Ht'vauty- 
six ; ho was huriial on ;?7) < )al.. 

I’x'sidas sto’t'nd pamphhds on tho slaO^ of 
tha imaliaal stu'viaaof t.ha navy, and tha two 
works idn'ady manlionad, ho wrnla ‘ d'ho 
Sorrows of Ijovi', with tUhar Oo<'ms’(Aln- 
wiak, 1810 , llhuo); ‘Tha Lnriuiimnta 
latN’ta'S, or tla^ gnunim' Disin'ss of Hamon 
and (Vliad (London, 1771 , - vtds. LdtmO, ^ 
and ]H*(dial)ly ‘Damon a, ml Dt'lia., a d'nla' 
(Loadoa, 1781 , l::inu>). Tlayy tu*a ail Inrjpdy 
autobiographical 

{'Ui'iiwick’s vvrit/iags ; Iknwtrk Oiirish !h')»i?i« i 
tarj hy tha kindnass of tha vianr. tha Lav, | 
Lharh'H Uaklwia ; olliaJal dueumatitH in tha ! 
Ihdilic Uacoi’d Olliea.j d. K. L, j 

BENOTorBLOTBl\^iH MATTHLW ^ 
Dn (loTT- Itidl), Irish, writ, or, horn in lo77, | 
was a mitivo of Hologna, ami was said lo ! 
bo (h'scamhal from iSaandarhag, hut lho‘ llio- ; 
graiihio Univarsidlid Htiys l,lut last, dasaan- ' 
datit of tho AUauiian hoia> was tbi* Marquis | 
of St.' Angu, who was killad at ,Tavia in ' 
1525. 

Sir Mattluiw was an oHianr of tInuniHtomH 
in rn'land. In 1025 ho corri'spmulad w ith 
tho hwl-traas lira i* Middlasax alamt rnvimno 
hxmtum (likt. (hvim, 4th Ihqa App. 

pp, 284, 502). On 50 .Lm. 102H II lia wrol(^ 
to Middlastax that, tlnn'o wtm a plot nmonp; 
tho Leinster cn-tholies t,o massaa.rt' tho Lipt- 
Hsh (if), p. 200). Ho maavad grantn of land 
from .Tamos T, and als<» purclmsad pmpm’ty 
in King’s County, whan^ la^ made tamsular- 
able improvementa. Ho died on 20 Aug. 105 L 
Oiobomon Ibdl, FernH, was hold hy his do- 
scondanta recont tiiim^s. A monument 
still standing in Ht. Podjr’H Churcdi, Athloms 
was erected by his son Hattliew oiio year 
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aftm’ hi.s ik-ath. Aaanrdiia,*; to th<’ ta'.arip- 
' lion, ha \\a..^‘a a'n'Ut tra\allar nud as-uoml 
lina'id •( . and kapt corroNpondonaa with n».* t 
' na.iH.i ■ HI mnn\ uidpht \ allao’'*. and la throa 
. yaars tiavi' a.rral parfoatam lo ihi nsti-.a hy 
, compodm,; a e.rummar, dun aaoiru and ^ hr**- 
niali* in tlia In**!! {on„;m'; in m-aotjals mn-a, 
axpt'i’l , and «'\ai'i‘*hi(!,( all ttfl.r to lo. lO'cnt 
' applair a.' Dilim’ni '-oari'h h.t < hf'cn mn.io 
fur ( ho work . no nt i-amd, ha! u ills. ail 

ami if till') era ovtaal it i * proii.ofiy in 

‘ formgn library. 

j [ Wan'd Writ ITS of Irrlaud. I'd. H in ; .haint d 
of loyal Sorit'ty of .Aais jiMiuo tu' !ii> ;',d 
quarii r, IS'ja; .Morriifn i 'al. Lat. ' u oi. , 1, 

p. ItO.l It I* i. 

ItKDlNH'rtiM or ItKDY NtHuiN, 
DUILID (i/. I I'Hb had op of LiirndM iui I 
cardianl. wa naaordum t-i rulh-r. a tntna 
of W'ala-s hut ht ' fitnily proh;ibl\ roa- 

m-ati'd with Ib-pt.iu. llo uni odmafid jif 
Hromhaitas Hall, tKford, and ux i nn \u- 

p;ust iman aanoti o!'S{ , Mary df Dn‘.Laa« 

prc\iondyt“ L'5'“'h hdr td! n h.o’lirk-* mI 
di\iiiil\ la* praaolml tla* Wichtito di^flroa* 
on the aaaruna nf of th** nOar at Ih uidoy, 
.Sort hnmptoKt.dnri’, IL* w ta , ooh a wr\ pi,* 
mim*nt supp'O'irr of \\ tolo at (>. or*!, « ni 
i*)ijoyt‘d uni\ «*i" nl o' from fn hm m*t h rati* and 
kindly la'anne,. I L* im*rpf '>ii ji’id 'ofor ol id* 
viuuy in t lia saitimrr form 15"':, f. tin o .Loir 
L'H:’ hi* ufi’- Hppoinird hy tin* aliati 'r'd''* 
ihthoi’t Lypjp'.q. \ to pmu’li at St. Ida !> 
widi'L. la hot ,,f‘riaon hr ilrlrnd* 4 fhr \\ n 
ehlitr ilortrint' on tlir sHrr;uuri}t, and j » lod 
to laiVr >tirrrd up thr propk* to lU'MOtt'f rfi.m, 
dt'clioim*' (hut trnipornl lord on- lo t" ho 
inorr romiuendofi in .‘rrmoit'.' tli.ot ihrp.<|«* 

or hc'liop.M (cf, W .lo"' 
tfiitutntu it. Lb, and /•Iro'U n/< .o.'fonno p'. 
o'.IO). 'I'vvo tiny-' hdrf he pnhia h do-pnird 
in Hjr M‘hools, dorlurinr: Hui hi"* oun ot4» r 
was hrtirr wlirn t‘*n yrar?k old llnin u h* a 
a thomnuid. Delrr Stolo-n Lp v. , Dio iLr- 
nsrlilr, drti'rmtin'd nuainof Itiin mi DLLotr, 
Irpingtim al'trrward-. im'rpi*-d m* d<*of»'r rf 
ilivinily. In thrcimm’daf HhmktVmr*. L*m 
i <lon, on 12 June tin* rhnnrr'Hor waa oid* 
i to Mtrqirnd Urpinghm, Ndrliolas iL'i'.'Mrd 
J jure Nie((ot.\s;, and oHirrs, Lyox.r, nit»h r 
j presMtrr, pnijlt,'»h«d Da* arntener n> 

' on 15 Jtuua Hrpinglon ami lirtiMol af 
tmn* appealt'd w’ilhoul aitceers to John id’ 
laumustrr. t In 1 8 June tliry wore onh ml oi 
rrply to the conrlufiloim fortnnhifed ligatied. 
them, and, after some piraponrinriits, wr-ie 
eondrmned ntid rvrommnntentrd til t dini* r- 
Imry on 1 July juee furihrr itmler Niriio- 
i,AH*oi>' HnicmouiD. In De* royal letirr of 
, 15 July it ordered iluit iiui hur^ 
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bouring at Oxlbril was (olau'.x- 

|)('ll(al from tho univcrsily. Afiia* a iaw 
months lJojmif4l tnumulo liisinauM' with Airh- 
hishoj> Courttmay, am! was rostorod to his 
Bcholusticul acts l>y n hdtcn* of the air.hiushop 
on «•> th't. In t lu' com ocait.ion Indd at. Ox- 
ford on IS Nov. lh‘|nnp:tt>n aj'ain puld'udy 
abjured his licrcsics (WiniUNs, (Jonri/taj un 
Iti7, ItS'h irst). 

H('pinet<'^*’»^ Hh'pirntion was c.omphdc, and 
t here is no further (pjeslion of his or(ho<loxy. 
!n l.'itU h(‘ lieeanic ahhot. of St. Mary dcs 
FrN The. ahh(*y had ntn nncimit. comu'ctioa 
with tlu' hous(» t)f Laitcnslm*, and this tuny 
havt' hroup'ht him int.o notice witli the futur(\ 
ITmrv 1 \‘, whose chvsc friendship lie hm|j;' 
iuijoycd. In lt»d 7 he hrcnine chancellor of 
the univm'sity of Oxford, and Indd tlnit. onie(\ 
ippdnj in MtHf Idol, and I Idi! (cf. /'h‘./^vv^ 
hi, Tdl p). Ihnu'y I V, soon after his nee, ea- 
sion, nunle Uepiuj'ton his chaplain and <’on- 
f(‘Ssor, and in a doemnent dated o i\lay 1 ItK) 
Id'pinpd*’’*' st Oetl ‘ clefictis sp(‘(dalissiniuH 
doinini r(‘p;iu llenrici’ ( Woon, F<(sh\\\. tlo). 
ht Mtld Ih'pinpfon was connni.s.Mioned, willi 
Adatnof T'sKOo hold an inquiry into ci'rtain 
irrcpidiirities that had oecnrretl in t)nMajn« 
Viud at. N unefil on ( T'SK, p. odK On d May 
I lOl, helnp’ then at lamdon, he addre.ssed a 
lon) 4 ’ letter of exptwt ulation to the kinp; otj 
tin* unhappy of tlte realm (trfrm 7 )(ja- 

nf !\ i. Ifd 1 ; Usk, jqn 

tid 7 , wlnu'e Itepinpion is not nanunl as the 
antlior). Tlampdi (die letter was apparently 
written at. I Tmry’s re(pn‘st., it doesiud apptnir 
(.0 have had any etl’eet. Stronger evi<lencei 
asti> llepinplon’s intluetuM', willi the kinp* is 
alhaaled hy the eircninstance that, after his 
vieiory at Shrew, sliury fut Pi «Ndy IdOd, 
Henry Htimmoned a, servant, of the ahhot 
who was present in the army, ami simt him 
iji Imste to Leicester with the news of his 
sneeeH.'O up. 'ItArKNi-iu* p. dPP)- 
Oji lU Nov, Idttl Lepingl on was papally pro- 
vitletl to tin* ln^d^oprie of Lincoln. The tem- 
lioralities were rttslort'd <m PH Maveh IdOf), 
ami (H) the .iollowinf^* day Ihqtintil'lon was 
conseeraled by Archbishop Aintndel at thin* 
terhnry (STtinns, /iV//. AVnv*. Ant)L p. dP). 
Amoiqt Ids lirst. nets as hishop, Ihqfmfjft.nn 
gmnt.ed a gemu'al llcjuiMo ti> the gradnatn 
iind noti-gTmlnate tlnsdogi.sts of ()xftn‘d atnl 
to tlu^ masters and hac.fndtn's ctf arts of tho 
university to preatdi anywhere in Idm die- 
eest* (\\'oi)U, Hint, und rlw/Zr/. i.hdl)* ''Huk 
license HceniH to have been prompted hy the 
lack of properly (|uaUtied preatdinm in the 
dioe.em^ it was c.erttunly not dan to any 
lurking sympathy with iolhudism {CImrvh 
QutttfeHy AVroue, xix. 74 ), Wdliain Tliorpo 
[q, v.J, tiw ltdiard, in hw oonfeaBiou iu 1407 , 
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rehuTed to Oiow now Iddlip lv,!im])ingtoti 
pjirsneth OhiTst’s ])(‘oplo.’ Archbishop Arun- 
del, in reply, deehircd t,hal. lv.e]>ington ‘ md- 
t-her Inddt'th now, nor will hold, t.lie Imirn- 
ing I, hut ho t.n nglit wIk'u he was canon of 
Leieestm*. For no hisho]) of this laud pur- 
snetdi iiu)W inoH' sliarply t.lu'in that hold 
thi.'^ way than he chadlH (WoimswoH'i’ii, A'c- 
c/c.s7m*/7vr/ /iUif/nt/dij/, i. PtiP). On PI Aug. 
!dt)(», wlnm tin* king was at Ihirdm^y Abbey, 
Itepinpton rod(‘ ov('r from Lincoln to nna't 
him (Mau.'1'KNM, J)p Afdiqids' Monnehormn 
p. 8r>b), In duly IdOS he was 
prc'sent. in a speeial cenvoeal.iou held at St. 
d bud’s. 

On lHS('])t, IdOK fh'pingt.on WHS creatiHl 
a cardinal, hy tlu' titli*. of SS. Ni'nms and 
Achilh'is, by On^gory X I L Oregory had pn^« 
vionsly sworn to c.reab' no cardinals, and at 
the eonnc.il of Ptsa, on b duu('. IdOdJu* was 
<h'posed,a.nd all Idis acts doni' nltm* May l lOH 
aniudled. d’his may Inive invalidated LTping- 
ton’s position fur the tinn^; hut. tlu^ seniencii 
was eai\e(dled nJ. the eouneil t)f Loirsl ance, 
when Oref,^;()ry rivsigmaL Up l.o this dale it 
laid been nminta/med t hn.1 aeardtnahile. could 
not. Ik^ Indd in Lngla.ml with an Lnglish 
hishopLuu lint, t hm'c doixs not. siauu to hav(^ 
hetm any formal ohj<H’tion tiiki'n at. lh(‘ t.imc, 
wlu't Inn* owing* 1 tln^ favour of Ibmry IV 
(tr to t.h(‘ (hnihtfnl cliaraeter of Kepington’M 
eunlimdntm Lepingbrn is not slyhal car- 
dinal in Lnglisli ollicinl doctumnits. It is 
pfks.Hihh’ that. Ueifmgton hd't Lnghiml and wms 
for a time in tho company of Oregory .XH, 
for h(i was <luring this period ahsmil from, 
his dioc<‘st>! {(^hinrh (^tartei'bj AVno'c/e, xix, 
7d), Hut. it is (dear that In^ was not., as one 
hiogrnpluM‘( /A.)mippos(^H,pm’iniin(Mit lyahseni.. 
He was a commis.siom'r for an aid in Lin- 
(adnshire ami Lidta'Httn’shin^ in Id 10, and was 
pr<‘seutin tln^ royal eoiunjil on 10 March M 1 L 
and HI April Id ! o (Nk'olah, and Ord. 
J*rh\t/ (htamd, i..’U;i, ii. 7, 170). Mort'oviw, in 
IdOi, lu^ propos(‘tl to liold a visit, atioii of tin.! 
univ(n‘sity of ( Ixford on aceounl, of t.he piyva- 
,i(mcti of h(W(xsy (Wool), Hist, and Antuf. i. 
rnV)). Again, he assist, ud a.t ilu^ consecration 
of IbdHH’t. LuTic.asii'r as hishop of Ht. Asuph^ 
at Lincoln on PH dum’i Mil, and at that of 
dolin Wakering as Ifishop (jf Norwich, at St. 
IbiuTs on 01 .May MHi (Stub us, /Ay/. Atatr. 
AwjL pp. Od-4 ). In MI!) h.e issued aprocla- 
luation against tlu>s(^ wh(> did not ruv(n’ence 
proc(‘HsionH (WujvMRh, (hndlla., iii. d!)0). 
(dn U) Oclu id 10, perhaps in cons(K|uence of 
tba ohjtHdaon whic.h .Henry V bad ta,k(Ui to 
tile priiposcHl promotion of Henry ibaudbrt 
to the cardinalate, lUqiington resignecl his 
Inshopric. Tim pope aiaujpted the rt'signa- 
tiun on Pi Nov., and tbu acceptance was in- 
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tiniutuHl to Ropiiii^toii on I Ft*!)* t FJt), uftfr 
•wiiiclii lio (‘(‘.awHl to ptirfornu any opiMfopal 
acta (CIodwin)* Tha dal «*h ^ aaam to ahnw 
that Uapiiaitttai wan at thiw tiina inj^ht^^and 
(cf. alao docaiucrttHdalad i Hol»ar Novomlw*? 
jl4l0 in (*aritdfinum (i(* h^ttmmnaSi^, *h 
'Holla 8ar.) Rapington wan atill aliva tn 
1422 ''4 {Pat. I Ilaiiry VI, ap, Tak- 
nkk), H’ia will waa proved on 1 Ati^, MlM ; 
it tnay iliarafort^ la^ anppoaad that ha diinl 
ahortly baibra. In hia will HapiiiKton th^ 
aired that heahould holmrital in tharlntrch- 
yard of St. Margart't, hut ha woia huritnl in 
li/incoln Onthadml, tunir tin' grayoof tlroi^aa- 
Ilia toinh bore tho inaaription : 
Marnuttia in ttmiha aitnplax aiiic fella cohttnha 
Haptii^oon natimjaccr hir lhiiiip|uiH hntnnruf*. 
P'luH ndaiuua clcri, pnator graji^ia nc pr»n‘o v»-n, 
Vivat ut in cadia, (pnan p tarat tjui^stpiv ildalta, 

iti^pington W'fta daHcrilual in hla liibtimaiw 
* p(»wnrl\d and (hul-lbanng innn, a lover 
ot truth and hnt;(».r of avarice ’ ( Winin, 
p, do), llo do(m not appear ttk have 
acHatul any great force td character^ atid Ida 
pnanotion waa perhapH ehieilv duo to hia 
fritHulahip with uonry I V. 1 1. w ti) Ida ereilit 
that ho avoidi'd complying with the decree 
of tln^ council of OoUHtance ordering tlu' dia-- 
intornumt of Wicli fa remains. fhwdeH Ina 
let.tot to llt.mryJ'V alrmnly rtdbrred to, the 
■writingH of Ropington which have survived 
Km ‘Bermtinea Huper Kvangetia;* or * See* 
monoa Dominiwh^H/ hegintung ^ Mvangelica^ 
tubm ooinndnatbd Theae Hcnnoiw esetjd tn 
OoTOUH Ohrifiti College, Oxfortl, MS. hi, Idn» 
cxdn Oollegc MS. 85, Caitw Chdlegt' MS. 218, 
Pembroke Colleger, (lamhrldgt^, MS. 48, and 
i..aud. MS. Miac, (155 in the Ihaihnan Id- 
brary. They Mtave no Wirdt flint', leavett in 
them,Hmd wawt appanmtly written h(d.w<wn 
1582 and 1585 (OMirak Qmrtftfy Prmm, 
xix, 72). liepington iniw alao be the ant.lior 
of gome aermom C Do Jejunio^) In Trinity 
OoUego^ Oxftwd, MS, 78. Dale aim aacwilam 
to Eepmgton M")e Bmculari Dondnio/ <lhv* 
fenaonum Wiclevi/aml ^ l*r<» doctrlna moralt 

iwdemd Ketnufftem wa« a benefactor of the 
library at Oxford (Wood, MkL mnd 
il 915), 

[WMfingham’a Hiiteria Anglfeana, il. 57, 50 j 
Manimenta Aaidimica, n. M7; FiiiSeuIi Zira** 
niorum, pn. 280-$20; Wrighfa Folitiwl Htmga, 
i 265-8 (Eolli S«,) I Adam of DA’a Chronicle, 
©d. ThompiOtt; Godwin, 0« Pww«lllm% ed. 
Eichardion.p, 2t6; lox* Am and Mwwmenta; 
1,0 How’s Fwtl Mml Angl. ii. li; aongh’g He« 
pukhwd Monnmonta, m I 76 1 Wowfa fllutory 
«d Antiqnhiois of th© ITnlveraity of Oxford, L 
40% 002-10, 041, 000, and Fasti, ». 54-0 ; Ola* 
eonws^Titm Fontifloww, if. 760, 770 j TifintSa 
BibL Brit-Hik p, 622 j Wylw% lll»t«py of 
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IlimrylV. i. Um 2td. ri«R IKII I. ii. |an, iP, 
, 206 f? , JMH. ItVA 41M, l*hc {it*f icf’ tti IVidiiifc/sf 
i Kmdif'h tbuhfmh, it. I IVJ,, ir^ iAcr*’hy nttd %'f ry 
' inHi'cnrnfe, Tln^rc }»i a tmodi brufnr bviuinf sh 
; the tliereh (.^u.irirHy lh-vu%%» tin eU H2lflw 
I writer Imw made 'eaue iimmU’ the recnr<hi, 

' but the latter I»«rt M'elim tu he titsd Illy cell;; ee* 
■j tural); at le^rauilmrit ir-* *|iiMtrd. j it*!,, K* 

I iiKrriw or lauuj. wii.i.iam ui. 

j IhbOl, 111 .•‘•hop (if Norwich. | Se,* |iCiHI.| 

j iiKiTeN, in .vfi'iutv tr,7.;' if-iH), 

' latuHcapc'gnrdcto’r, HOI idblMhu lh'|ilHti, Cf»|- 
I Iccter of e\cj-.e, h% MtiiU !m* daU|,;htcr id' John 
Fitch of Moi»r I lull. Stiff. 4 h, win horn on a 
©mall jndernni e^Unte al Dury Si, Ivlmund.i 
out’ Mnv 1755. Ifuh hi”- pimmf'i ilmd iih'iiit 
1 778. 1 lif4 cducaf imi began at I hi?n , and. on 

the removal of the family fo Nnrwjch about 
ITdtf wir* confinueil at Norwich graimmif 
I school. Being inf*‘nd''tf for laitimicrrmt life, 

; hewaatrtlom in R'H-i to ||**U'Miirdny't to 
1 Dutch at tt ftchool in the ntuall ulhige of 
I Wtirknm, where he rcnmineil ibr a y enr. The 
: nt'Jti live montln> % ere pfc«’^cil m llw' Ibmtty of 
j Zachary Ho|a’ of Ancderdtun, after whicl! \m 
; spent two \mr*i in a ectm»d at Uofterdain, 
\Vhen ncarlvMifecu \ear'*ohl hefoinmed tn 
I Norwich til be traine*! in the irmlo of" cttlicoe^ 

I and satins, lie married, oii 5 May 1775, Mary 
; (darkc, ami set up in Nofwicti aa it general 
merchant, hut. anon fiiilmi, tiiid wiihdnni In 
Simtead, near Ay'Rham iii Norfolk, In whwk 
town lived Ida o’ntyT*’*8'r, Dor*»«liy, fin* wife 
ofdtdm Adcyt a aoheitor refi|#wie«I tltrtmgli** 
out the mmhty /^<V#ry, pp, lllh 

2il5^ i% 479). At Hu,»!e»d tie th»r|iargei| tlw 
dutiea of II cmtntry gentletnttn^ ttiid itml»*r 
the cinammgcment of Ida friettd niid school * 
fellow, Sir Janica Kdwwfd tSinifh I'lp v,j| 
studied lad, any ami garihmlng, A h*ng U4* 
tnr from him to Smith ia tirintcd in tho 
lattnFa yidfn nnd tkirriwmmdniice/ ii, 

IHI, Wiinihiuti li%i*d In tlm adjoining pnrifih 
of Fidbrigg, awl fdvin Ida lltfriiry Henioti ole* 
tahmtl thn tmn of maitv hotfifticaf worlii*,* 
liipTR*! ho accom|wntrd iVimllmiii, tlmii a|0' 
ladntHl chittf ia*crclRry f«i tim lord lieiitcitiml, 
to Indaiid, mud p^'intiimd fti the 

tinmity for % few wtilil tim 

arrival ofTlwiinw Pnllmtiii tiDorwftttli m^mmi 
carl of C Ihicln^tnr | ip v. J ff « ilitiii wit tnirow 
to a wmll cwttiigrt, now railed ||o|if,«ii IMt* 
tagn* at fkru .llottiftiwl, Kw*, wliirli 

bo mimb improfidl .and tmim !tl» ntalclotirtt 
for umr forty yi'ww, 

Not long tftor lili tvtiim to liigtiwt 
Bmitrm m%th lli« ««»|iiairttiiiiciB «if Jiibtt Pft.liii#r 
(1742'48I5) jfl, tlm 
and omharkcfl tlw balgiiro of lii.i. in 

; scbiitt^ftir tlio t#f tlw ewtwy- 
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ancr^ of ''riuH atti^inpt at. improvhip 

hiH incoma wan al.Ho attomltHi by failurc» and, 
being now driven to a iVcHh o.vpndiont lor 
providing the tucatw of living for hw largo 
fatnily, ho finally dotormituMl upon becom- 
ing a proh'HHioual * latid.Hcapo - ganhmord 
Laticclot Hfown (1715 ITHd) |q.v.] wan at 
lirrtt hiH guid(% and ho dofoiuhHl llrown’a 
viowaagaiuHt the criticiamH <»f Payno Kniglit 
and Hvodah^ Pric.o [(p v*|, but Itoptoidn 
<j|)inions in t he courHo of ytaira worn con- 
Hubu'ably modifiorh Uo gradually tiiacardod 
the forinaliHin of Brown, atid adopUal a morn 
niilnral and varital atylo td’ ornamontation, 
whitdi wan do«cribod aw cotnhiuing ‘ art.int ic.al 
knowhalgti , , . wit h good t anio aiid good HcmHo.’ 
ITm firat groat work in landHcajm wan carrital 
out about. I7d() at (kibham m Ivont., and 
bo wan iirtorwardH omployml by tho chiof 
nobhunmi of tlm day. llo laid ottt KuhhoU 
Hqnaro in BlomuMbury, London, and altt^rod 
Kcmmngton (bwbuiH. Whilo ongagtul on 
thoHo wofkB ho made tho ataniaintanco of 
tnanydiwf itiguinhod ptmBonB,iiududing Bnrko, 
Wilborforoo, ami BiiL On ridurning with 
luB daughtom fr<nn a hall on Jam IHU 
ho HUHtainod, through an acoidtmt, an injury 
to luM Hpino which inoapaoitat(‘d ium from 
furtlu^r work. Uo died at; Han^ Stmd. on 
21 March IHIH; ho wim buried near tho 
porcli on tho wouth nidt^ of Aylnliam ohnndi, 
* in a Bmall onedoHuro plant tuf liko a gardtm/ 
imdor a plain tomb, wittn aomo Uuob of hb 
own tipon it (NotM and Qiuwm^ 7th Bor, 
vi* lli« witlow waB aftt^rwarda buriod 
with hiim They had Htxt.oon oluldron, aovtm 
of whom attaimid to matnro yoara, and 11 vo 
wtiro living at thoylato of hm doatL Two 
of tlu^ boub’ arc^ noiietd below. 

Roptonb work« wnro ; L * llundrodB of 
Nortb and Bont.h Mrpingliam/ a part of tho 
^ Ilbtory of Norfolk; 17BI^ voL ni. It also 
contained ongravinp of many of hb draw- 
ings. % ‘Variety, a CoHootion of F^asaya^ 
[anom By Lepton and a faw fnend«], 17B8. 

‘Tho floo: a Orithmo on Paintings at 
Bomcraat riinwo; 17ftB. 4. ‘Tho llm; ora 
Companion to tho Bhakt^itpoaro (lallory; 1789. 
5. ‘ Idiitcr toll vtidalo Prico; 1794, 6, * ^ketohos 
and IlintB on Latnlwapo (laiHloning/ 1704, 
Thb volume cioniainod dotaib, with numorons 
illnatrationa, of tho difforont gardens and 
plantationa which ho had formed, Ho do- 
ibndi himself in chap, vii, and in an afipondix 
from the criticisms of Knight and Price, and 
wrints his ‘ Letter to IJvedale Price, ^ Only 
SoO copiei were printed, and the work has 
fetched more than four times the original prico, 
7* ‘Observations on the Theory ana Practice 
of I,«and»capc Gardening,^ I to, 8. ‘Odd 
Whims and MisedilAnIca/ 1804^ 2 vob, They 


W(‘re dedicated to Windham. Some of tho 
I'Bsays in ‘ Varicsty’ were r(3printod in this 
colkHg.ion, and in the second volume i« a 
comedy of ‘Odd Whims; which was ^dayed 
at Tpswich, 9. ‘ An Inquiry into thy Change.s 
of 1 aato in Ijandscape Gardening, with some 
Ohaervations on its Theory and Practice; 
I HOB; it also itududed hb letter to Price. 

10. ‘ Dt'signs for the Pavilion at Brighton; 
I HOB. 1 1 i\ was assistivl i n this by his sons, John 
Ad(^y and G eorgy Bt.anley R(q)ton. The plans 
wer<^ anprovwl hy the Prince of Wales, but, 
through want of funds, wor(j not carried out. 

11. ‘ On the Ini reduction of Indian Architec- 
ture and Gard<miug,’ 1808.^ 12. ‘Fragments 
on 1 jatubcape Gartleuing, with some Remarks 
on (in^cian and Gothic Architceturo; iBKi 
In this work his son, J. A. Rcpton, gave him 
as.sistanc<u Ibqiton contributed to the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society; xi. 27, a 
naper ‘ On tlio supposed Iillfect of Ivy ux^on 
Trees,’ 

The appemdix to John Olaudina Loudon’s 
‘Trisatise on Gountry Rosidemces; 1806, con- 
taiinul some severe criticisms of iitqiton’s 
dtmigus and opinions ; but in 1840 Loudon 
editiHl ‘The Landscape Oardening and Land- 
Hcapi^ Arclut(H*4.ure of the late Hum])hry 
Repton; in which were reprinted Nos. 6, 7, 9, 
10 and 12 of his works. It was illustrated by 
upwards of 250 (mgravings, and to it was 
pridixiiil a biographical notice by a member 
of tho family. An exposition of his prin- 
ciples is in E. Petzold’s ‘ Landscbaftsgdrt- 
nend; issued at Leipzig in 1862. Ilia manu- 
script colh^ctions included two volumes on 
his own career. 

liepton’s portrait was painted by S, Bhellev, 
and engraved by W, II oil, 1808, and II. B* 
Hall, 1840. Another print of the same pne- 
turc was engraved by Cooke, and appears in 
‘Essex, SulFolk, and Norfolk Okaracters' 
(1820, p. 57). 

His oldest son, JoH3V Abit RnpTOiT (1775- 
1B60), architect, bom at N orwich on 29 l\f arch 
1775, was educated at Aybham grammar 
school and in a Norwich architect’s oflice. 
From 1796 to 18CK) he was assistant to John 
Nash [q.v.] of Carlton House, the great 
London architect, and he then jointed his 
father at Hare Btreet, preparing architec- 
tural designs as adjuncts to lanascape-gar- 
dening. In 1822 he went abroad, and was 
consulted professionally at Utrecht and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Subaeqtiently he re- 
stored the Earl De la Warr’s seat of Buck- 
hurst, near Tunbridge Wells. Before 1835, 
when he sent in designs for the new housea 
of parliament, ha had retired to Springfield, 
near Chelmsford j he gave Ms services as 
architect of Springfield church in 1848, He 
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liad bwn RH.A. hi IHOH, nnd wan a 

CnnHU'itt contfibuUir t(} ‘ AivhaMduu’ta js.**' 
v,)ls. XV. xvi. xix. xxi. xxiv. ami xxvii A | 
lawt. tAVO of i.lH'Ho vommuuicuimna tyaatvtl ut 
and tbiualo luiaddra.sH itt b'om 

i:>()0lo 1700, Aiiothiu* ctiritutM |m|aa\yai 
tli(‘ luMird and Uu^ nmatavliu*, vlmdly tr‘»ni 
tlm HixOMuUh to tlm tnjifliionnfh tnmtuny 
whicli waH r(Mtd hoion' tlm hiuncty (d Anti« 
(umrinH, Init u<U. ptthliHlual, wan nnnind al 
lO'pion'B oxpiniHi^ in HOO ^'o). 

In IH-JOlio (liwplayt'd hia antiquaHnn learn- 
ing: in proiliu'iion of an ‘ nlilyn-.^yle 
romanen,’ (^ntltlad ‘ A tri‘\V(^ Hysterm onhe 
Vrinco lOulapanthund of whinh In* prinled 
(ng'lily r.o]nnB in a very nmaU aij^.n. Uia 
nanin in not on tin* tille-payt*, but tnu\ be 
Hpt'lt. tail from tin* Initinl lellerH nn tnrn'un.r 
over tin* pfig'i^B, Many atiit’b*H by bitn up“ 
laauvd in ibn ‘ {b*ntb*inan*H Mafpi/ino’ IMnn 
170ri and in tlm Uritiah Arnlnnolni'inul A’l- 
HoriationM ‘ dournnr (of. xvii. 170 •'^Oj. 'P** 
John Bril ton H ‘Ontln'dral Anti.|nitinH yt 
(Snail. Britain’ (vol. iiA In* rnntribiiled, ui 
1815,11 Horii'K of drawiuea of Norwieb On* 
tluulrai. Ib'pton, who wan deaf irmn infanny, 
unmnrritHi at. SpringiSold on 00 Nov, 
1850 (notna HUpplind by 0. Bonne, t*wp j 
Mftt/, 18(51, i, 107 10; Bim.kt, (iM 
Water''<'t>Ufr Abe. 1801, i. Or-Jb 
Tim fourth Hon,( OiouuH SraNmiV l{^{t‘'to^f 
(d 1858), air.bittHsl., wan a pupil of Ang:uB{na 
eiuirb^B BuKi» ‘Onl nnt(*red tlm otlinn 
of John NiihU [(p V.), bwnning’ tan* of bin 
cliinf aMMiHtautH.' In conjundum with Nanb, 
bo altorod and nnlargod tho o|H*ra Imumt in 
tho Ilaynuirkot* Boinhin, and dnsi^qual tho 
cluiroirof St, Bldlip, Ung«mt Street, lb* 
alHO aHMHtnd bia fathc*r ami brother in the 
plana tor tho BaviUon at Brig:h(on, and dn« 
aignod tho library at Lord Barithty’H Ht'at, 
of Lobliam in Kent, Lady Lit/, a bet u Soott, 
tho oldt*«t dauglitor of Khbm, having 
mado aomo uuHuo.ooHHfnl atti'inpia to ohtain 
her fat.hor’H oouamit to luir ntarriagi^ with 
Kopton, oHcapod from tho honao on tho im^rn- 
ing of !J7 Nov. 181 7, and aim and Repton wt*ro 
married tho aamo day by limmao at St. 
Ooorgo’H, Ilanovor S{|narm Forri^y aaya that 
they had bnim ‘privately mamod in Mareh 
18 1*7 ’ ( RmiUmmm qf l\qin^ pp» 4 fb). 'Urn 
lady’a father wan exmaHlIngly angry, hut hi 
18‘j0 a roconoiliation took plane, and under 
Lord Eldou’o will her rhildroii sharod in t Im 
family proporty equally with the mim of hU 
otlu^r daughter, liopton did not long non- 
tinuo to follow bi« profea«ion. llo dml on 
29 Juno 1858. IBs widow died at Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, London, on 15 April IHBiJ, 
aged 7B. Their oidy aon, Cloorge WilUam 
John Ilepton, »at in parliainont for many 


veaf'i. iir4 aa tnemher tor St. Albatu-s and 
then tLr Warwiek { /be/. »*/’ Airk'iriiim\ \ii* 
Jit; (hNNlSiOtW^U ii. I9tt, tit, >-1^ 

159; Biujrr,* (hW If t. /,*«;•* i.BA’ ; 

(tmf. .l/oy. 1817 ii. 55}, iMlJ 1,557 ; Tuim, 

ii. 'Jtt8; Srurr,r5, ATeier/l uml 

pp. 151 (B. 

jtirnt, Mey 1818. i, PT'/ :t, niH.ii, l«;t; aIIL 

huiit’N Bief. ef !v-nh LoerAhtre ; .\sm, itine;f, 
fer IHln, pp ’.’‘*4 510; that, <0' A ‘ehOf'.'i ur,», 
\it. ; t'nuun.eh.ouN Lenflen ird, \\ u*'.e5«>y), 
ii, UJU. \h tOl. I M5 l\ 5, 

RFItKSnV, Htti JtHIX (I5:il BWHj 
anther of * fravi'l’i and M'On-nr liHi-n iit 
l*hriberi,d» intheSVi''*! Bidui;.!ef Vert . hire 
on tl \prd 1554, wa« thi'*’bb''if ‘.‘Ot of Sir 
Joint UefvMw. barf,, oi’dltril'ergh Ifull, ^bo 
do*d ill Bo' iiVe of tbirly4ii.e m April !f45, 

; ‘having b'*«'n liiken prr.oie'rt wo voiir » b«*|‘Mfn 
by (he p.irltAm*'nf'"‘ pni'ly, nod eonhied to 
hVi own leor.f ’ i l/» rojb, 1 875, p, ‘.‘1 1. Hit 
mothrr, Kraiiei* daepb!*'!* of Lflnino I Inf" 
bnrjdiof.Sjmolt iLdf.'i or|, ifore, 5)ntt:>ei|n«mf fy 
married Jume;* '\|ov'iitf of lh*verb-i(* 
ahire, whero 'da* died m S<'ptemb*'r Bii'.'**, 
Urre,*h\ < 1 % . fliat in I5*55 be ' wm adnoBed 
of l*rnut V rolh'i!:«' ill ( 5y»l<rtfb;e ‘ I i/i, p 55 1; 
hut, iiH ti»e etJlej.;i’ laduAt d P* idlow linn the 
rank and privib’g** of a nobh man, In* did nof, 
go into re.iidenee, and no eulry of liet tid- 
m3K.>ium i.H to Im« foumi in eollege booha, 
AeeefditJgfn hi'' own itee»*itnL he w«'« 'diorily 
afterwards ndmitled loHi'av‘;i lnn;5», ji I'dg 
hut Ilia name doej, not app-str in boBorX 
* Admi'<siona to HrayM Inn/ IbJI l>89, In 
April Bib} Uereidiy went ttbroad, wliertyho 
remaiiu'd ra(h*'<r iiion* tlntn tour ve«i'*'s, 'I h*» 
aeronni. wfdeh he wroieof tu'* tmveia during 
thin perhtd WH'* publidied in flm edition of 
Ida '‘Memoirs’ wliieh appeftr*‘d in l^Bl, ,?\|irr 
atopping in Lngbmd for .MOtte inghteen motif lift 
ho returueil to Pan5» in Noviinber |ti5U, 
viHiteil Ilenriefla MariaV tainrt iit the Pahda 
itoyahand la'fiunea great ibvonriie with ftm 
Vinutg prhmuaa, tlenneiia^ due1ieA«» of lif» 
leana Itp v.j Hoim afti*r the BesioroBon, 
Reret»hy returmal to KniilamI with » letter 
of rtHsmtmemlidioii froiii lli»< t|n»t*ut f$iolhef| 
and wiiH prewmteit to th*pliitig at WIdtidmIL 
lln aervtal the olllne of high Hhertll'of Vot%* 
ahire in 1557, At a hy^etimlmii in Novoiti* 
Imr BiTli ho wtw retnriied tint Ltmg par* 
liatmmt for Aldhuroiigh hi V«ifk4dr«5to|i’<'>fJti*r 
with ulin llola^rt Ilriwoft. ’t1ie of 

the douhle return having b*eti tit liutglli dif* 
rsidial ill Ida favtmr, ItereM^y took lii» ^eiit 
in tlm Itmimi of Hottiitiot» wtt II April 
1575 iJtmnmk th iimm tf 
In iTJU; pp, 94 -fib lie Mfiole hi 

hfcvour of I'irktg »ii iiid to tlui king m ¥m 
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ininry l(i78, mid in tdin Idllowinf' iiumlli 

)h(a’nHMl a. (MHuiuission for ruining' an iiulo- 
HHuhnit’. company of foot., ami waa n,pm)iu{(ul 
p)Vcnior of BfulliniJilon, witili a anlury of 
iOO/, n. year. In I ba'innhcrfollowinp^ U.c, nsaliy 
)])]M)s«Hi Ua,nhyV imptan'limiuil, ( J/cwmV/f, pp. 
155, 157). A*t. tlu‘ g'tan'rnl ('Icctiim. tn 
l)runry UlTO he wna a^xain nh annul lor AUl- 
boroa'u'li, hut. wa.s un.ut'uteil on petit ion in t.ho 
roUo\vln,!i»' May (//a pp. HH) 1 ; Joia'ital.'i of 
tin' iiou.'^n of i\b rc’5). In 

USSO h(^ (Iri'W up th(‘ Yorlmhin', petition of 
ahhornaice, hat. took (‘an' to piai it. ‘ho can^- 
("ully llait ntJ p'lN'at. «^xcepti(m.H could iH'taktm 
at it.’ ( ,l/<7//o/r.s', ]). ItH)). At. tlu' g'tnnu'nl 
ch'ctioii in h\‘hruary ItlSl lu' wan (unu' inon^ 
(de<‘t(‘d for Aldhorou^'h. In Nnv(unh('r fol- 
lowim*' ht' wuH mnd<' a justice of tlu' ptmea^ 
for Mi(ldle.sex and Whnd miu.stcr, and in that. 
<*, a painty Kupfnnnt.t'udtHl iln^ prociu'diuj^'H 
ai’ain.Ht,* ThyniufH munh'nu’H in 15'hruary 
|()S‘2 |Htu‘ undt'f SMVMOiriij OtiAUbKH, Hixt.li 
DuK I'l OK S(»M HUH1'!T|. 

( )n ! lull fux’Hrciuunnu'ndat ion, Uert'Mby waa 
appointtul |,(oviu’uor of \'ork in April H»H2, 
l!{‘ asHiatml in tho plot to obtain t.lu^ forfei"- 
tun' itf t.he city's charier, and cnti'rtniiuul 
tlm lord chief just.ici‘,*IeHV('yH, at (heNUrniner 
a.HHi7a'H in HW'l, with t4T(uil; nvaptud.. At. tlu'i 
gauuu'ul ehu't.ion aft*'!* tluuh'ul hof ( huirle.M U, 
Uo.rt'Hby wh,h (dcudnl for Mun cil.y of York. 
Thouj4*h h*HH atta<duHl to dnim'H, Ihu'iwhy totik 

pnuuimnit part. In t.lu' UouHe of (lomtuouH 
tin a HupporttT of the court.. He favoiinul 
tlu' inipoHition of a tax on London hoiiw'H 
for t.ho purpoHt^ of dtdVnyinjj;’ the ('xpiunHi'iH of 
cruHhing Monuiout Ids ndud lion, on t.he (uiriouH 
ground t hat. London ‘ drained all I'higland 
of itH p(‘o]d(b’ *ind ‘ waw a nuiHance to all the 
ri'Ht’ of tlu» count.ry {Hk p. ddd), fn Novem- 
juu’ 1585 In^ votod in favour of obtaining the 
Commrrenee of the IlouHe of Lords wit.li t.he 
addnw pasHcul by Uu^ commons for the dia- 
nuKHal of tlu^ Hmnati catholic oflict^rH {ih, p. 
did). In April 1888 h(\ r(d'uH(‘d to aign an 
addresB of thankn to the king^ for ‘ his late 
indidgeiu'e for liluTty of conscience’ {ih, pp. 

d). Though he promiHed the king to 
wand for York at t,he ni^xt general election, 
iien'Hby had for some been growing 

Inkcwtinn in the royal cause. Hn tild Nov, 
HIH8 York OaHtle was fieisstn! by Dan by and 
his adherents, who deedared for the Prince 
of ( Irange. llc^resby wm t aktm prisoner, but 
his parole was snbsocpumtly acc(,^pted, and 
he wfis thereupon allowed to retire to Thri- 
hergh. Early in the following year he^went 
up to London, and was pr(^8entedt.o William 
by luM old friond ItfilHax. lie died some- 
what suddenly on 12 May 1689, aged 55, and 
was buried In St. Leonard’s Church, Thrl- 


bergh, xvherc a monument was erected to his 


nuunory. 

Ri'rt'shy was a cautious time-serving poli- 
tician, who poHHesaed a happy knack of pleas- 
ing those in powmr and a keen eye for his own 
advancement. His ^TMemoirs,’ which givi^ 
an int(u*eHt ing and valuahhi account of the 
events of his time, were lirst jiuhli.shed in 
1734 (London, Hvo); anotlmr edition was 
•juivately ju'inted in the Hanics y<'a,r ( London, 
4t,o). lu 181.3 apjx'ared ‘Idie Travels and 
Memoirs of Sir .lohn Rmesby, hart. The 
former (now lirst ])ul)lishc(l) . . . with forty 
])ort.rait.s and views of tlu^ most remarkahle 
p(U‘son.stmd ])lac(‘s numlioinHl’ (London, 8vo). 
'rhis('<lilion,wdueh wasalHO])ul)lished wit.hout 
t he illnst rat ions, was re^irinted in 1821 n.nd 
1 8.3 L I n 1 875 apiu'atxul ‘ I'he .Memoirs of Sir 
John Hciri'shy of 'Tliryht'rgh , . . wrilltm hy 
himsidf, (‘dil(‘(l from the original manuscript 
hy .lanu'-H ,L (lartwrighf (lAUidon, 8vo). 
'riu^ tlrst c.hapt(*r of Mr. (Cartwright’s edition 
HiMuns to hav(^ Iku'u (^xtractial from tlu' g(mea- 
logy of tlui U(U'(‘Hhy family, compiled by 
Jolui Ueri'shy, and presimved at tlu^ British 
Musiuim {/UldlL A/A’A. 294l2' t3). The ri^at 
of tlie t('Xt is derived from the original * Mii- 
moirs,’ which W('r<‘ nurchasod for the Brit ish 
Musi'iim at Sotheuy’s in Jium 1873 (/7;. 
29M0 1). ’riiough it(*.ontain8 much addi- 
tional matter, this (‘dUion is hy no means a 
lit(wal tranHcri]>t of the manuscri]>ft. Tlu^ 
omlHsions and alti'nitions are niimerouH, and 
t.h(( editing fur from mhupuite. A, Fnmc.h 
transhilion of the ^ Mmuoirs ’forms part of tlui 
twenly-tirat voluuu^ of the ‘ (Jollectton dc^ 
MAmo'ires ri'latifs i). la U6voliitkm d’Anghv 
torrid (Laris, 1827, 8v()). The tnanuacri])t 
of tlm ^Travels,’ which at. one time fontu'd 
part of 'ropham Beauclerk’s lihrayv, was 
given hy Mr. Hodges, of Bramdcun, Hamp- 
shire, to* tlu^ edit.or of the ^Travtds and M(h 
moirs ’ (1813), hut the present wlumea bouts 
of tins manuscript is unknown, dhventy- 
two lett.(\ra writltm by lleri^sby to tlu^ Mar- 
quis of Halifax, 1061 “8, are in the posses- 
sion of Karl Bpencer {Ilint, MSS, Cowm, 
2nd Hop. App. p, 15). Extracts from these 
letters are given in Mr. Cartwright’s edition 
of tlu^ < Memoirs.’ A small volume in the 
Bodhuan Library in Roreshy’a handwritiT^g 
contains copies of hitters written by lam on 
variotis occasions, and a few po(mis 
nonMS, 1).204). Several of tlm*esby’s bdtera 
are prese^rvod at the British Museum {Addit, 
Mm 6669 f. 55, 9785 £ 14-48, 28053 IF. 22B, 


Ktmesby married, on 9 March 1 665, Fran c(^s, 
elder daughter of William Browne of York, 
barriHter-at-law, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. The eldest son, William, 
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born 7 Jan. 1008 , anccoododtotbobawnn^tny 
on the daatih of bis fathor. A ft, or laiu!inj( a 
life of prodigate extravagance, he sold the 
family estate to John Bavile of hfeihley in 
1705, and died in oxtremo want while serv- 
ing as a tapster in the Meet prison ^lam- 
worth, the second son, born 17 Bept. 1070, a 
major in Colonel Stanwixs n^gunent, was 
the author of ‘ A IVfiseellany of Ingmious 
Thoughts and Reflections in Verse and I Vtme, 
with some useful Remarks. To which are 
added . . . Characters, Measant Narratives, 
Moral Observations, and Essays* (hontlon, 
1721, 4to). John, the third son, died in July 
lOHS; George in April lOHR laumard, the 
youngoHt son, bom 22 Bept. 1070, succcHHied 
his brother Tamworth as the fourth baromd,, 
and died unmarried on 10 Aug. 1748, when 
tlui baronetcy became (extinct, 

[Pr(ffico to Kercsby^s Travds ami IVTcmoim 
(18KJ); Wotton's Ihiglish Banmutiige, 1741, ii. 
292; Burkifs Mxtiiict niid Oonmint Ibimaetcii'S, 
1844, pp. 489-40; Huott'r’s Hnuth Vorkshire, 
1881, pp. 89, 40-41, 44; Bry<lges*s Uertsam 
Literaria, 181/5, iv. 208-10; Hmydfs he«‘t«ms 
on Mishnni History, 1B40, ii. (Janlinrr 

and MiiUinger’s IntriMluetitm to th« Htutly of 
English History, IHHl, p. 800; lfet.ros|Hvtiyy 
Review, viii. 342-80; Komlnugh Review, rxlit, 
394481; Athoiueurn, 1870, pt, i. pp. HI ft 17; 
(Rat Mag. 1748 p. 380, 1814 pt. I pp. muX ; 
Notes and Qaxories, 2od ser, v. 478, 5th aer. iii, 
439, V. 9, 229, 249, 429, 8th ser. vi.3«7; (HUrha 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliantent, pt. 
i. pp. 330, 550, 560; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 1824 ; 
AlUbono’a Diet, of Bngl Jit. ; Brit. Mns Oat.] 
<1, F. R. B. 

BESBtJEY,NATItANtET.(lB4A47n), 
divine, was baptised on 24 Bept, ^UUH at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, where his father, 
Richard Resbury , was thmmnconfcmnist vicar 
( Cal State I)om.,Oomin, for Oomp. p. 
1054). The father, who resigned six weeks 
before St. Bartholomew's day, 1002, therts- 
after practised medlcina, and prt^mlxed at hi« 
own house at Oundle, but died within a 
year. He engaged In controversy with John 
Goodwin [q*v,], publishing GSomo Stop to 
the Gangrene of Arminianism, lately pro- 
moted by M!r. John Gowlwin in hia Hook 
entituled** Redemption liedimnmd,”* J.K>ndon, 
1651, 8vo. Goodwin replied with ^Oonfl- 
denee dismounted/ to which the ohh^r R«»- 
bury retorted in *^The Lightle«»e Star, or 
iMr. John Goodwin discovered a Ifelogio* 
Socinian/ &e., London, 1652. 

The son, Nathaniel, entered Emmanuel 
Oollege, Oarobridge, on S July HJ57, gra- 
duated B.A, in ifel, M.A. k IWi ; was in- 
corporated at Oxford on 15 July 1673, and 
proceeded B.D. and B.I). from Merton Pl- 


iego on n July IBB2, He was iippt»iiited 
vicar of Wandswortli, Murrey, in llul, itml 
heeiimo chaplain to Arthur Aiineslev, imrl 
of Angleseii, and In his Sfm James, lie whs 
rector <»f BrouglitruedHfFurd, Wilifhin*, from 
HIhT, and of St. lkiurs,Shiulw<dl, ^!i<ldh*sex, 
from IBSfhand wan appojutrd chfiplain in 
ordinary to King William and fhieon Mary 
in IliBL Ho fr<H|nenlly nmiehiHlat Wlnt/* 
hall and at St, IhmrH aiut fhi' I’harlmdioiwo. 
Gnce, while preaching in the c!m|Md nnal 
from the text * I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made/ ho unconseiously hlaekened all 
his face with the dye from a hlack ghivti 
(Giunoku, hi. iPdb H«' died on 31 July 
171 1, and was huried in St. Gile!i*M HImrch, 
Ueatling. He married, in MMH, % wiihnv, 
Mrs. Mary Htmhdl of Ht. Matt how's paridi, 
Friday Mtreel, London, who w*as a daugh!»*r 
of Uolmrt (hithiMWl, citiaen^and goidHtihth 
of London, and owner of nmsiderahieweidtin 
IHh wife predeceHsed him wiihoiit is«u*% 

Reslmry was a souiul churehinan of Um 
ortlmdox type, and a |jo|uihir weiicher. Ile.« 
sidles seven separate aormonshe puhltstipnl ; 
I. ^Thetkse of thetVo'ei in IhtpfuuiM'on* 
sidefed/ ptihliahed in * A i ^dteetionof i 'iisca/ 
London, IHHL 4io; 2nd edit, Londmi, HiPL 
fob; Brd edit, Londmi, 171H, s», * Tim 

Eleventh Note of ihe Chnindi, vir.,The Ghiry 
of Mimcles in the Notes of flmHInireh iw 
laid down by Hanlimd Bellarmine, eiainined 
and confuted/ London, KHH* ^ repfi«te»l in 
voL. iv, of John I’ninmingV edtlir»n of* A l*re- 
mmvative ngainst Ropery/ Lofnlon, I HIM, 
3, *Tho IVvta examined which Ihinista ciio 
out of the Hiide for Rmrif of ilunr Hoctrino' 
concerning Hie Vtailnltfy of the rinirrh/ 
lamdon, IHHH, in * f*o|M*ry imf fottmlwl itnofi 
Scripture/ lllllHR; riqVinted by Hialiop 
Gtlamn in hi« * ITtwrvativo against Roprv/ 
Lmdon, I78H. 

[For RictmnI lUshnry, pcft 
Oxoa. eii BHwt, hi. 6311 ; KemtettN Regiafer, pp, 
905* 932, 937 ; IWiiier's HofasoiformlaF# Meiieo 
rial, ill. 43 ; Stale Taprs. Ckiinni, for 
Comp, p, 1 054. For Swhiiniel, ktulilw work^i 
memhm«iWmara FoatLial 337: « 

Alumni Oxen, early mr, ti. Fill; HewiMirCi 
Erpert Rcdeii. i 799 ; ilrmiiintl Ckiiliilift p. »li2 ; 
HarhHinj.ihiWicatloiii, xxxi. HU; Fepy^'iiliiarf, 
V, 254 ; Lyi*o«i'i Knvimaa of i, 5111, ill, 

384, 186, 3H7 ». ; Ad«ii«i<w Ika»l« of K«w»ii*i*l 
OoBi^, Oawhridge, per tliti ifnmipr, I)p. Fliear; 
ReglhtifW «f Gumtlft, pr ihe tleaf, &»¥,€, Htm* 
kina, and th# Riv. J, Sklniiar, ««!«* who nwtl# 
an exhauallfi itaifcti ; Will Iff, ftiBiig, fMX 
lomdon.) tl» IL S. 

EIUTIB^ APAIf ( f 
native of Gotthiw lit grinted 

parmlitioii to ittidy lii lh« Jmltka Liktry 
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at Oxford oii3aai)t.lfiOR(0,i/»)vi! IPniv. nci/. 

Oxl'ord llirtt. rtoc. n. i. 2(H)). lie wils then 
a licentiate Hitriusque juris.’ Wood, who 
erroneously calls him a Welshman, .says tlnit 
he continued at Oxford for many years ‘in 
the condition of a commonm-, for he wore a 
gown, and was entt'riul into the niatvicnlaas a 
,meiob('r of hlxeter OolhigiO (Wood, Alhenm 
Oawl ii. 420). Jle proved him.self a hairmal 
and ingenious scdiolar, a good Latinist, and 
a s(were (hdvinist. lie ])al)lished : 1 . ‘ (^nies- 
llones .luris Controvorsi 12,’ Oxford, 11)00, 
(hulicated to Oeorge llyvt'S, warchm of 
Nmv Oollego, and tlie lellows. 2. ‘Oratio 
Pajiam (vssc Ih'stiam (tine non ost ct tamen 
eat, aptid Johan. Apoc. 17, v. 8,’ !Lon- 
don, KUO, 4t(), spoken by tlie author be- 
fore the university. 3. ‘ Contra Conspira- 
tonim Consilia Orationea dine luihitie in 
nol)ilis8. et antitpiias. Oxoniensi Acadeinia 
5 Ang. etf) Novemb. KUO, diebns Iteghe 
Lilierationis et (Jonapiratione (lowrie et Tor- 
inentaria,’ dedicated to Cleorge, lord Carew, 
of Clopton, llenrv and Thomas Carey, and 
William Waller, London, 1012. 4. ‘ Liber- 
tatis Anglicanm defensio, sen demonatratio 
Jlegniim Anglim non ease feudura pontidcis, 
in nobiliasima et antiipiissima (ixonionai 
Academia publico opposita Martino Becario, 

5. London, 1 (5 1 3. 5. ‘ liladgarus in Jacobo 
redivivus sen Pietatis Anglican® Defensio 
contra Eoaweydum,’ London, 1614, 4to. 

6. ‘ I)e Oonailio tractatua,’ dedicated to the 
Earl of Sullblk, Oxford, 1626. 

[Wood’s account of Iloutor’s Welsh origin is 
dollied by his own statomeut respecting him- 
self in his first publication. Wood’s error is 
repeated in Foster and Williams’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
cf. Watt’s Bibl Brit, and Eouter’s works in 
Brit. Mus. ; F. Madan’s Early Oxford Press, pp. 
75,181.] W. A. B. 

BEVAITS, BAMUEL (1808-1888), 
colonist, the ‘ father of the New Zealand 
resa,’ was bom in England in 1808 and 
ro Light up aa a printer. He came into con- 
tact with Henry Bamuel Chapman [q. v.l, 
and emigrated with him in 1833 to Montreal, 
where he helped to start the ‘ Daily Adver- 
tiser.’ Some indiscreet articles in the paper 
led him to leave Canada in 1837 and return 
to London, where he identified himself with 
the Wakefield scheme for the colonisation 
of New Zealand. In 1839 he was appointed 
secretary to the executive committee for in- 
augurating the settlement of Port Nicholson. 
In the same year ho published in London 
tlie first numbers of the ' New Zealand 
Gazette,’ and on 18 April 1840, soon after 
his arrival in the colony, brought it out 
in Wellington, being himself editor, printer, 
'and publiaher. He' assisted with his own 

vot. xiiVixn 


hands in building an ollice for the paper, 
whicli on 22 Aug. 1 840 blossomed into the 
‘ New Zealand Gazette and Britannia Spec- 
fafor.’ In 1843 he puhlLshod at this oflice 
the first Wellington almanac. He was long 
rememl)er(‘d as a prominent figure in tlie 
early days of the Wellington settlenamt. 

In^l8.|7 Itcvaiis gave up his comieclion 
with journalism, removed to the Wairarapa, 
ri'siding at Woodside, near Greytown, aiul 
took n]) land lor slump-farming in ])}u1ner- 
skip with Oa])taiii Smith, L’.N. An efiiuT. 
in 1851 to make a new settlement in CuU- 
foruia ]>roved a failure, and after his rf'turn 
to sheep- (a ruling in New Zealand, Uevansand 
liis partner held as much as fifty-five tliou- 
sana acri's. For a time he ri'present ed G rey- 
town district both in the I louse of Assomhly 
and in the Provincial Council But he fell 
into pecuniary emhaiTasBinents, and died un- 
married at Greytown on 15 July 1888, de- 
pendent on his feends. 

[Wairupara Standard quoted by New Zealand 
Times, 17 July 1888; Monneira DicLof Austai- 
lian Biography; New Zealand Parharnontary 
Papers.] C. A. B. 

EEVELEY, WILLEY (1 1799), archi- 
tect, was probably son of William lieveley, 
a younger son of Willey Reveley of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland, and Newby 
Wisko, Yorkshire, Whose father, William 
Reveley, liad married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Willey of Newby Wiske. 
Will(‘.y_ Reveley the younger received hia 
professional education in London from Hit 
Wi lliam Chambers [q. v.l in 178 1 " 2. il e ac- 
companied Sir RicliaVd Worsley as ‘ arcliiiect 
and draftsman’ in his tour tlirnugli Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt (1784-1789), and, on his 
return to England, pursued lua profession 
with much activity, He made designs ‘ of 
great beauty and elegance ’ for public baths 
at Bath, but was not employed in executing 
them. lie also prepared a plan for an infir- 
mary at Canterbury, whicli was not utilised, 
and for wet docks on the Thames. The 
most important works executed by him were 
All Saints’ Church, Southampton (1792-5), 
a classical building with pediment supporteil 
by Ionic columns aud cupola of good jiropor- 
tions j andacountry mansion, Windmill lUll, 
Sussex, which is given in Ricliardson’s ‘ Vi- 
truvius Britannicus ’ (vol. i. pi. 26 7). The 
plans for the church were mocMed somewhat 
disastrously to suit the prejudices of the 
mayor and aldermen of Southampton. In 
1794 he edited vol iii. of Stuart ancl Revett’s 
‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ and, in the preface, 
replied to certain animadversions of Sir W, 
Chambers upon Greek architecture. His 
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proiuiKitip; cariMT, marrod by a stanfwlr' t. ; 
54 pb‘tiatic t(‘iupt'r, waH <nit Hbort bv bin daalb, 
al b‘m b()\iM(' in Oxford Sirtn^t, t4tmdon, cm 
6 July ^ ^ i 

Thn j<mnial nfhw tour In in tbn library of 
tho Hoyai InHtiUitt^ <d‘ Uril inh AndiitantH, 
and tiuulmwing’H td' t lw pyramids, mndn by 
Uini Irnm antnal linniHurnnnnit, an' at Sow 
Oxford Hnint' of Ida di^nn nm in 
Sir John Soaun h inuanmn in OiiuadidH Inn 
bdddH. I 

I Diet, of Arabit art lira (wi. Fapwortid vib J10 ; ' 
(Unit Mai;* UibK ii. {»*i7; Ni<‘lu»lHa Idt* Anryd. 
ix. 14H j UaviaH’n Hou'haniptiiiK |u It‘)7 ; Phiby 

aopbical Mapu>'-intv iv. 2'i0'2; IItab»;HonH 

Nnrthmnbrrlaudf n. ii. d H. 

BF4VE.LL nr EtVEOB Sir illOB AIJO 
(d 1222 bbni| 4 *bt anil Inndnwnnr.Hnbl tnbnvn 
binni t'iin ann of William Unvidl (I’nim, 
[), ]»rnbably a Inmbnynnr in 
DovnuHliirn and lord nf lbni‘lNtnkn in f but 
(jnuuty, rtnnnvi'd from H miry H granta, of 
HUirf' nr Ourry Ilivnll, and ‘l.unKpnrt, both 
in Snmm’Ht‘t< (dfiS*. Ummrd Otlirn* 

lb, Km, 1 1, llO, and in aaid to hnvo 
built a mint In at Ijanfi:p*u‘M»SVmn*/wf 

Koriefifa /bvKWf/on/.s, xt i. H), I In 
WHH Hbarin* for UnvniiHbirn and (‘ornwnll 
from 1.1m aixtb in 1 1n* tmiib ynara of lUrbnrd I 
{Thirtij-Jirnt of the pv put it Kt*t^pvv tf 

the p, SiTU), and ia anid to bavn rn« 

<‘nivod from Itinlmrd ilm omdody ot tbo 
caHtb'Hof Mxntar atul liaunmwtnntroutu.H/) 
Iln wtiH paying' runt to tbu orown in tlm 
r(ngu of Jolin, and wna atd'arri<-kfnrgim, Kd- 
km my, and Unblin hi UilO, during tbnnX’" 
ncalitum to trulmul of that ymir {HotuU de 
Lihemt(*t !k(%j iHt), iiOb Ho mar- 

rind Mabnl, amtim and Imir of Waltur do 
KHHulngb,orAHlilnydn WiltMhiru, ami dim! in 
122 :^. llo appuata to havobad a non nanmd 
lUchard ((fhmwerp /fo//>f, p, hi), wlm pro- 
bably ptiMlucuaHutl litH fatlmr, for tlm idtlor 
lUcdard’a hidr, aubjunt to tlm dnwt»r t>f Itia 
wife Mabid, who Huryivud Idnu waa bw only 
daughtor Babina, wifu of llonry do l*Ortt. 
Sim Btirvivod bur lumbaml, whotfiml in 1241, 
and bad Uvory of tlm landa of Imr iidmritaimn 
In SomorHut atul I)mw*t, whm,k paa»od to In^r 
ion Henry do FOrti (do, llrlnmob Hitmtnoimd 
fo parllarmmt in l 2 fHb It la probiddn that 
llovtd’a Hill, near Mintom in Hom*t, tnko« 
ita name from Sir Biohard Eovoll. Cbmtom- 
pomrieg of Sir Itinbard worn tlm landowtmra 
William IlevnUlnW^iltiluro and Hugh Haimll 
in Northamiitonabim ; tlmir oonntietioii with 
Sir Itlebard is not 'known* 
fOolIiaHorfs Smimrfiat, I* Fole*i Dwom- 
gbfm, p* S 2 j Somemet Awlawdog, Sm?. Frtm, 
'(IH61) XI* I a, flS9S) %u, if. n , m, OUamv 
Cart. Antiq* Hog* 1 4 Ig, Eoberts'i# Odandiydum 


tt«*n<Hb>g. t. tu Ifb fb*U Uuf. iliiti'i. i, ||*j'4 

Knt. du biUrrmiv Au,. pp. IHO* 2<ii. «i'm. 

i-ury boll'., p< *,M. Ib’p»*rt nf It‘|infy 
xxxi. 270 (tbr-’.t* ''-at H I’nf.l pablj , iHludiib'*'’! 
Itarinuimv i. 7dH; iiifortmUiott fr«ttit Mr. lb 
thvun.l W. It, 

RKVHTT* XtOll<H*,\S CITtlO Isciii, 
aruhiturt and dratHdU-uiuon rumotid wni 

(tf Jidiu Umuft of llraudoHfon lliilh mnir 
Kratulingbaus iti SntIUlk, wburu bo wsi'-s li«nii 
in ITtHK Him nioibor hjoi !^U/.abi*tlndaugbfi‘r 
ofl’bonut'^ Fiuu’oubrid*!**. Ad»»pliitg flio pro- 
tVH*4ttm of an iirti 4* b<* uind** lu-^ a»y f«» llonm 
in 1712. Ilu .'vtmlird pahifinp iiiulup 

(‘avaliuri' Ibmoliab'. At iUnoft bu« 

rninu {U‘<ptahu«‘«l with .laiiu'^i Blsiarf |l7|d - 
;i|,vAi tbo artuq, Mill 1 It** w llrriftoti* 
bam* and tUi^in llainihMn .«|, \ , , ibf paiiif or. 
In Aprd li'tHfio mado toi o^pr-dniHii 
ibunt to Napb'** and biii’k *ai loot, ft jncti+ui^ 
to ba\'o boon durtug tlo>‘. jonriiuy f Inil 
iilua ormrrud to lUorti tind Ibiinilloii, nml 
wn.'i «'H|i;»n’ly fsdoui opby Binarf and flrotliim'-. 
hnnn «d’ making aiMH prdif ion fo .\ibofi;.s lo 
niuiiMiro and doUnratu tl^o iimionmi»|.ss of 
(frouk imtnpnty ;Uill rminitning tliur*'. Urta 
idun waw warmly atipportod, wuii tmamy lU 
w*dl an otlnm onuominnunout, by nmn\ otflw* 
Hnglmh diluttantt in Uoiim, In Mairb HdAt 
Stuart and Um'ott |ofi Iboiio for Vumro, 
HntniUon and tlroit mglmin b*nng iimd»to|.» 
uurotiipatiy tbmti, At XUniitt'o llo'y nd^iMril 
thmr b«iat,y*nd won* ibday^’d Mottm' tnoiii Irn, 
during wbitdi ihuy vi'Olnl tlm iint iipniow of 
Ikdn in Hidnmfia. TImy bo<oitno 
with Sir danm'4 limy, l\ Jl.» ilm Hritndi row., 
tlnul at V onion, and, llirongb bm apaiuv, 
Worn fdootod motnbofH of flu? i^oinoly of 
IHhutuiiti in b«»ud»m* Kv*ittiirtlH ’ibuy 
ruaolaat Atb*nia in lUo „f IViil, tinll 

rmddud timro, with littorviil'<», unlil lain 
in IThl, foturtdtig to Eiigiaml uarly in IJd'Wn 
Ttmy tlrpw and tn*^a«iirail tmmi of din* aiifi# 
tpthtns in Atlmii^ and itw tnaglilioiirlnawh 
Imf. tlmir work wii^ lm>ii|mrod iiv l4iiiit4tl» 
dim to thy bail ^ovortinmnl o|'iliotnrk'»,miil 
by itmiimiona nf n inoro forntidalilo oiii'itif 1 
tlm ptiigno. Hn tlnar rHtirn to ihitfliiitii tlirf 
I worn itdwdttud to ilir* Stmmty of llilrftafitii 
! nn<h with tb»^ aid of rMiiim of llm iiiopI in# 
tUmntial iimfiilmrii,iboy snmoalwl m 
hiff, jtt !7d2| the timf voltittio «f *Tliif Aiitl*' 
fpihnw of Atimtw, iimafttirad iiiiti iltdifiriiifftl 
by damns Htimrt, lAltXiiiiil IAS. A*, ami XI- 
olmlaM llovatt, Ibiiiitom iwnl Artd4l««la/ 
Tlm arnmnaa of thia bm4 wm lti»ti«itattoitii% 
but tlm Iknds aliam of tlm rwltt fi»Ii I;# 
Btimrt, who wai diitila-d ♦ Atlmiiiwi * Stinirft 
tht^fafrom* Ihwott sennm to liufi* 
ploaaytl al thtS| and ilmrtdbrtt fMirfml with all 
bk rights lit tiiti work lu Slnari'# iiiiidiii n# 
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cmniectif)n witli tlie succeeding volumes, 
llevett, liowcver, continued an active mem- 
b(jr of the Society of DilotUinti, and was 
stdected by them to go on an expedition to 
tlie coast of Asia Minor, with Ulchavd 
Chandler (17:38^1810) [q.v.^and William 
Pars [q. v.j, Uevett undertaking the duti(‘8 
of the arcnitecdaival measurement of anti- 
quilies. Tlu! party left Ihigland in Juno 17(i4, 
Hiul ndurned in Septemlxu* 170tt Subse- 
qui'iitlv tluiir jounuilH and drawings were 
luuuhul over to tlie Society of Dilettanti, 
who made a selection from them, which they 
(Mitrusti^d to Uevett to prepare for publica- 
tion. The remaind(U‘ were liandod over to 
Chandler for tlie same purpose, on his own 
accotint. The lirst volume of ‘ The Anti- 
quities of Tonin’ was published in 17()(), but 
the second volume did not appear until 171)7. 
Uevett remain(Kl a prominent momborofthe 
8oci('-ty, and was employed by some of them, 
notal)ly Lord Le I)oHpencer (Sir ^Francis 
Uashwood), to execute various architectural 
■works in the 'Grecian gusto.’ One of the 
most important architectural works executed 
by Uevett was the church of Ayott St. Law- 
rinico in Hertfordshire. During the later 
years of his life he fell into pecuniary dilli- 
culties, He died on 8 June 1804, aged 84, 
and was buried at Braudeston. A nortrait 
of Uevett was pn^seiited by Mr. Wealo to 
the Institute of British Arcliitocta in 1825 ; 
this was engraved to form the frontispiece 
to the fourth volume of ' The Antiquities 
of Athens.’ 

[Memoir in vol, iv. of tho Antiquities of 
Atlious; Uodgravo’fl Diet, of Artists; Hamil- 
ton’s Historical Notice of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti; Micluudiss Ancient Marbles in Groat 
Britain ; Gout. Mag. 1821, ii. 423.] L. C. 

BEYMABDSOM, Sir ABRAHAM 
(1590-1861), lord mayor of London, son of 
Tdiomas Uoynar<laon, Turkey merchant, of 
Plymouth, by Julia Brace, was born at Ply- 
mouth in 1590. Abraham served his ap- 
prenticeship in London to Edmund J ames, 
of the Merchant Taylor8| Oompanv, and be- 
came a fnaman of the city on 5 Oct. 1618. 
He was also a prominent member of the go- 
verning bodies of the Turkey and East India 
Companies. In July 16 16 he was chosen 
master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and entered on the office of sheriff in the fol- 
lowing September. As master of the Mer- 
cliant Taylors he helped to respond to Charles’s 
demand for a loan from the city companies in 
1640. His sympathies were with the royalist 
cau8§, Neither he nor his colleagues on the 
court of the company assisted the corporation, 
except under compulsion, in raising loans for 


the parliament in 1642 and 1646. Histe.rm of 
ollico us lord mayor extended over tho event- 
ful year 1648-9, Reynardson was the first 
Devonaliiro man who atlaimM the dignity. 
lUselectiou sermon was ]n*eached by Obadiali 
Sodgwick, an eloquent divine, whom Crom- 
well had stigmatised as 'a rascally priest.’ 
Reynardson soon ibund himself in conflict 
with the Rump parliament, which had de- 
clared all oaths of allegiance to tho king 
illegal. Tho mayor nTiusod to admit to tho 
common council mombors who had not 
made tho customary loyal subscription^ hut 
parliament retaliated by ordering him to 
aasomhlo tho council and suspend the taking 
of oaths (5 Jan. 164H-9). In anticipation of 
rosistauce, they further directed that tho 
mayor should remove tho chains which had 
boon phuied across the stroeta as a protection 
from cavalry charges. The act constituting 
the court for tho trial of King Charles natu- 
rally received no countenance from J^eynard- 
son, and it was road in his ubaimce at the 
Exchange and in Oheapside by the sergeant- 
at-arms, with the commons’ mace upon hia 
shoulder, A petition which Imd been cir- 
culated in the city, aflinning ' that the com- 
mons of England, in parliament assembled, 
liave the supreme power of this nation,’ was 
read before the common council on 9 Jan., 
when Reynardson presided, with a view to 
its being presontea by the council to the 
House of Commons. A committee recom- 
mended its adoption, but when this recom- 
mendation was brought up at the meeting of 
the council on 16 Jan., Reynardson refused 
to put the question. The debate on the sub- 
ject lasted from eleven in tho morning till 
eight in the evening, when the lord mayor 
left, and the resolution for presenting the 
petition was carried. The Ilouse of Com- 
mons took no proceedings against the mayor, 
but passed an ordinance that, if the mayor 
failed to call a meeting of the council on the 
requisition of six members, any forty of the 
members could convene the council without 
the lord-mayor’s prosonce. After the execu- 
tion of Charles on 80 Jan., Reynardson had 
official possession of the 'personal treaty,’ 
which was an engagement subscribed by most 
of the common council in favour of the pro- 
posed treatj between Charles and the parlia- 
ment. This contained the names of leading 
citizens who had by their signatures approved 
its loyal sentiments, and Reynardson burnt 
the incriminating document 'to ashes pri- 
vately in his chamber,’ says Smallwood in his 
'Memoir,’ ‘that nothin|j might remain to the 
prej udiefe of any.’ Notwithstanding the anxie- 
ties that boset him, Reynardson accepted tlie 
presidentship of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

n 2 
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in Fobniary 1(M8 9* On ^ MiurU a ct>j)ynr 
tlii'iact proclaiming’ tlin abolit iminf tlm kindly 
oiliw^ WftH brouglit. to Ibymml.Hon h lu>n,-5c, ImU 
luj rofu.snd to make it ptiblic. Ho wan ihcr^’- 
npon BummomHl to tbc bar of tho House tvf 
HommonH. Il(^ plctubnl hin conHcicnlnmH 
BcruploH; tbe lioust' ordi^rtsl him to pay a 
(Inc of be impriHoncd in thc1\»wcr 

for two montliH, atul to i»c dcpoMtsl from tb*' 
mavonilty (cf, TiKtll aufi thu 

lord d/n//or, 1(149).^ The (nmrl of aldermen 
at otic(^ took p(>H>scHHion of the insigiua, anti 
prococdtHl to the (dection <d’ a ticw tnayor. 

The autln^r and piihlislnn* of * A Vindica- 
tion of tb(‘ late Lord Mayor’ were arrestyfl 
i)y ord(M’ of llu' council of at at*' (‘it» Aprd). 
lit^ytiardson’s termre of olUce Imd brought 
with it a lu'nvy piaumtary burden, Helo4, 
according to his own Hlaimuent, as much ns 
I'OdKH)/. whlh* tuayor. ! lo refuHcd^ however, 
to pay (be One impustnl bv pnidinment » ami 
‘ his goods, bouwdiold Htutl, and wearing ap- 
]}arcl W(We ordcn^tal lo bt^ sold b\ the candle.* 
A, balanei^ Htill rt'mnined un|nii<i, and on 
7 May Idol, an tu’thn* was insued^ that the 
wboh! (d* bis estate wtw to Im' tmtd 

tile Om* was lltpddated. He had inSoptem 
i)cr Hilb ri^Higni'd, on account «»f ill-hmiltb, 
i,he prcHidmuw of *8t. Harthotonn'‘W*H. 

Immediately after tht' HeH(orati(m, UeV“ 
nnrdson and thirb'cn otOier immibera of the 
common countdl jiruHent t*d to the king a neae 
Intion from that bo(ly commending Heynard- 
Hon’R action in Jatuuiry Id IH 9, i9turlt*a^ 1 1 
knighted the memherH of the deputation 
(May KklO), but HeynardHmiappearato have 
been aeparntely knigbfed by Hharb*n on bis 
vinit to the ( 3 mblhtdl on 5 J ulv, Heynur«l ' 
sou was formally restored to tin* iddermanic 
otrum on 4 Hept.*, but dcelined, on ueernmt of 
‘ bin Hickly condition,* the oTerof the mayor* 
alty for HKK) L Ib^ {Ibsl at ToHeidinm tm 
4 (let. 1 991, IFm body, after lying in state 
at Mercbatit Taylow’ flail till the ITtb* was 
conveyed to tin! cliureli of Ht. Martin Hut* 
wicb**' Ilia widow wow buried In tlm chan- 
Ctd of the Hame church tm 14 July 1974, but 
no morunrumt wiw rained to either, ami Hieir 
rtunaiiw, with many others, wm* removisl 
to the city of London cmneiery at Hfm*d in 
1B74, wlmn the ehundi was clemollslmd, I Ha 
will, dated 19 May and proved HeL 1991, 
provided »100/, aft a peuftion for nix poor 
women of hb company, and 149 ouncea uf 
silver to be made intO' a hasin and ewer for 
use at the feantii, To the Merisbant Ikiylora* 
(jompfmy lie barl lent la%e autna of tmmey, 
and regularity attemled^this meotlngft of tho 
cjoiirt During hi« lifetime hi* had pnwiitial 
two silver tlagonft and two gilt onpa with 
covers to tlm coinmniuott table of the church 


uf St. Martin thHwteb. Ilia evtrtedve pro-* 
porty included liimi** in L-o‘% imd Su-iart.iu 
nihltltiUi to bis manor dpHi’-o f*t ’r«»ftonh4iii, 
purchased in 1999, In I9|tt Iso |ot4 uit iih** 
uignment of Sir \\\ AefonL ltotv»Ln lli3itop’'0 
gat*‘ Street, 

Iteynardfton was fwici* married. Ills 
wife,’ Ahigad, third dau;d>ter of Aldiumuia 
Mcbolanihasp of H4»«d died m Julv 

HULh Hy her lie bad two sotot bora tn the 
pHriuhof'St. Andr*n\ t iidi-r'iltfiif ; oulj fbe 
Hf-eoiul, Ajehohif-,.'otrvtvo4 ilio pnroiil ^ II h 
pi'eoud vvtff* waft |%iriinot\»liiugbirr of bbelia o| 
Wynne of Shrew.doiry ttf tho- 
tb«*re were three r.on - end Ibrer daip.; filer P 
hU of whom ftuvuw'd ihetr bilber 

Tvvt» port fuit i^f Ibo nurd ure pre';ori,eih 
one ni ijorrhant ‘bny lof / llall, sod 
Ht llulyweil ILdI at Totfrudeiue Tho.^^rr.* 
pre''<enj him m lb«* rob-- j *t( nflice, wifb <lte 

mace and 'ovord l)i»e; be-iiJe hmi. .\jior*' 

tnut of hi ‘ ‘<eeoud wOe. Kleuiior, %ui's painted 

hy (’ornelniu Jaii-^'.eii ip : in 

{gmjdla'oj-Hl^ Fiifirral Sf^rjuou, piearNt'ol fnn 
ti H.o, tiiui , llurlo'''! L,m»b'd lOnUrv, iT*dgft 
Itoudou during the lb ISUl, aud 

reb'IYUeCft rtlere rjvrtid L, (ft n, 

RKVMHIdi. !'*'\i{d-:\V f It;i9 Di99b 
mmuc writer, tniro m und deweendrd 

of the family ol' U»*\n*dl of llgwell, 

Devotednre, wim gratid'em of Sm Ueorg** 
Ueymdl, mar'diat of the long*'" beitrh, aiiil 
,Mou tif (’arew Uevmdt Ui HIAfiid'jo mardml 
of the king’c bench, wdioretuded ai |{nci4iill 
iu the puru'd I of fhiiiiend, tLiiitfednre. Itf.?* 
mother .Marv, diiiu;hter of Mareelluft 
Itivers of St, Saviour**** Sotiflnvarl*, mid 
IH'verMnlb IH** otih broitier* fh-orge, w-as 
fellow of t kir|UH ( ’hriLt 1 1 *o||ege, i ivford* and 
eamm of Lincoln from Dim* nH imi m 

HIM7, wtimi he waft Imried in ehii|»4 of 

hitt tftdlege, 

Cdarew entered at WadlimnC *o!!egi%t lyford, 
nn I9 July UUV* im fignitlemuii romimuief, 
lie loft ttsiford wuthoiif ii d*'gree, fifi€| in 
I9bl wim entered a •undent of the Middle 
Temple 9 h% Huts utl, li'tiiifMOi |e ISW| 

In HSbb he wim 'umt to Ibvei^^r gaot on it 
charge of complieiry iti t-he reuiig 
tlmgo\ernttnmt at SidirJuiri ofjoliu fonfniL 
doeH (||. V. i t ftee »Vfiife IMjuiw, Hum. 
eytevlii. ^b |tL fni her |ietiiiotieil iliftmiittiril 
tn pardon him on wmotitit tif Id’^ ywitl li* mist 
(leneral DeHiHiroitgli wimt^rdered, after ink tug 
ftitenrity from tin* elder licyindl for kk 
mmdmft, to him tiomm It h jiroliittihf 
that he 'then went abromi lii ll:l*ii li« 
cwdml to Ills jiiit fiiiwii j itf IHvemlill, ««it 
in Hitil greidifi! iJie Ilei^foimtioti wdtli m% oi* 
travagmit mlu/Tim lAirftiimtit t’hitiigi%ltoit| 
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a Paneg'yrick to liis sacred Majesty 
Charles 11/ London, IGGl, fol. 'it was re- 
printed in M<\i[>'itive Poetical Tracts’ (2nd 
sor. No. xxiv). Thencerortli Reynell devoted 
Iiiinself to economic studi(^s. Ho died, at his 
lK)U8(i in iShoreditch, in 1090. 

He married, first, Anna, widow of one 
Metcalfe; his second wife was named 
Rlissabeth, widow of Ralph Took of Took’s 
Court (cf. CiinsTEH, M (irriat/e Licences^ iiA. 
Foster, col. 1 125 ). Ry the first wife he had a 
son , Care w, and by the second wife a daughter, 
Anne. 

R,eyTieir8 economic study resulted in 
* The True English Intensst, or an Account 
of the Chief Natural Improvements and 
some Polititjal ( Ibservatiotis demonstrating 
an ItifalUbh^ Advance of this Nation to infi- 
nite W(‘allh and (fniattujss, Trader und.Po])u- 
hu^y, with Fmploym(Uit and Prtdermeut for 
all Persons/ London, IG?*!, 8vo (licensed 
6 8(^pt. 1 G7G ). It is a noticeable book, though 
it accc'pts the mercMmtile theory without 
(m(‘stidm It was not iced in ‘ Rliilosopliical 
Transactions/ No. J02, 27 Anril 1G74, vol. 
ix. In the twenty-seviuith cluipter (p. 79), 
Ld‘ learning’ (anti librurita), R'eynell says: 
‘Much more would be said of tliis subject, 
but I refer that to my “ Discourse of the Ad- 
vancement of J ^earning/” of which nothing 
is known. 

Another Oauhw Rbynisix (1G9B' 1745), 
bishop of Derry, son of Carew Reynell, of 
Covent Carden, Loudon, was educated at 
■Winchester, 1707 U (KiiuiY, WMmUr 
ii?c//wtcr, p, 221). In 1 7 1 1 be was ehaitt'd a 
scholar and fellow of New College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. 1715, M.A. 1719, 
B.D. and D.D. 17*10. He was iiroctor of his 
tiniversity in 1728 (FosTim, -4/wmwf OamL) 
From 17^8 to 1741 he wms rector of Colenie, 
Wiltshire, and in 1714 of 88. John and Lau- 
rence, Bristol. He became chaplain to 
William Bradshaw [q. y.], bishop of Bristol 
and ckancellor of that diocese, lie removed 
to Ireland in 1717 as first chaplain to tho 
lord lieutenant, tho duke of Devonshire, and 
was tiromotedto the see of Down and Connor 
in 1719, and to that of Derry in 1741. Ho 
lield Urn latter till his death in 1744-5 
(Cotton, Mmti Ilih, iii, 110), His 

puhlislied works consist of sermons, three of 
which are in 'the British Museungi. 

A third Carew Reynoll (1690-1755), son 
of Rev. John Reynell, of West Hatton, Lin- 
col uslure, a grad uate o f Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, prohendary of Chicb ester from 
1724 to 1710, vicar of Ivlaradon, Oxfordshire, 
from 1725 to 1716, and rector of Ohildrey, 
Berkshire, from 1711 till his death on 29 May 
b755 (Fostib, Almmd Odvn,) 


[Oflficial Returns of Memhors of Parliament; 
Tuckett’s Devon Podi groes, p. 147 ;Burko’s Com- 
moners, iv. 4-16, and Landed Gentry, p. 2345; 
Hurl. ioc. vi. 234, 240; Wostcoto’s Devon, pp. 
670-8; Warner’s Collections for Hist, of Hamp- 
shire; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Fngh iv. 99.] 

w. A. s: 

BEYHELL, EDWARD (1612-1661), 
divine, born at West Ogwell, Devonshire, 
in 1612, was son of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
xvhose younger brother, Sir G eorg’e,was grand- 
father of Carow Reynell (161(5 -IGOO) [q. v.J 
His mother was his father’s second wife, 
’Klizaheth, daughter of Sir Henry Killigrevv 
of Cornwall. He was admitted as a fellow 
commoner to K.xeter College, Oxford, on, 
10 May 1621) (Boasb, of Mveter 

Ooit^(/e, p* 61)- Prideaux, the rector of the 
college, had married his half-sister (PBrNtM-i, 
Wortkio)^ of I)mm, p. 521). He left Ox- 
ford in 1612 without a di^gree, and entered at 
the Middle Temple; he, like his half-brother 
Thomas, was a benefactor of the Inn. Ho 
was called to tho bar, but bis ‘ geuy being 
more incHuod towards divinity,’ ho took 
orders and became rector of West Ogwell, 

( Buhkm’s, (>ovwionenj iv. 451). Ho died at 
West ( )gwell in 1 661 by his own hnn d, and was 
buried there. ‘ He was of curious parts and 
flowing style^ always single and addicted to 
melancholy, insomuch that it prevailed over 
him to accelerate his dissolution, which lu^ 
accomplished by the imiirobable assistance 
but or a bason of wate'x in his chamber’ 
(PiuNOTs). Wood reports tho reluctance of 
Ilia kinsmen to give further information 
about him, and their desire that ‘he might 
sink into oblivion.’ 

U<!iyiu>iU wrote : 1. ‘ Eugenia’s Tears for 
Great Britain’s Glory, or Observations re- 
flecting on these Sad Times,’ London, 1642. 
2. ‘ Tho Life and Death of the Religious and 
Virtuous T..ady the lauly Lucie lieynell of 
Ford iu Devon, who Dyetl on 18 April 1652, 
whoreunto is annoxed a Consohilory K])!- 
logue for dejected Souls,’ Loudon, 1654. 
l.iady Reynell, daughter of Robert Brandon 
of London, was the writer’s sister-in-law, 
and wife to Sir Richard Reynell (1587 - 
1648) of tho Middle Temple, an officer in 
the exchequer. 3. ‘An Advice against 
Libertinism, showing the great Dangcm 
thereof, and exhorting all to zeal of the 
Truth/ I-iondon,^ 1(,569. 4. ‘Oelestial Ami- 
ties, or a Soul siglimg for the Ixivo of her 
Saviour,’ London, KlGO, dedicated to ‘the 
ladies of our times.’ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s Athonu', cd. 
Bliss, iii 668 ; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 523 ; 
Davidson’s Biblioth«‘.qa Devoniensis ; lease’s He- 
gister of Exeter College, Oxford,] W. A. 8. 
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REYNBE, OLEMBNT, RD. {ir»sH | 
1(551), abbot of Iminb^prinp: or tn 

(lormany, born in Yorlinhiro in I5Hib ininlo , 
bifl profosHion aw a IbnuHlietini' monk in tbn | 
monaHtory of St. Lnuronco at Oiouhvart! in 
Lorraino^in KSIO, and purHUod hia htwdioH 
in St. (Iri'gory’H luomuHtory at Domiy. Snb- 
aoqiiontly bo wan mmt to tko bln^dinb ndn- 
Hion, and In^ wan autli^rinir inipnMotummt 
in Ida nativo county, on accouttl of ldaaact*r- 
dot.al cbaractm*, on I Atudl IdlS. iln bin 
rolouHO bo wna omployod in rofonidnK the 
groat inoiuiHU'ry of St. IHit attlbimt. Ho 
graduated i l.Hl ]n*oljably at. Houay, and nrtod 
as Bocrotary to lito proaidont of bia or»lor 
from Uiiil to HItllb fbnnij aontto (lorninny 
totu'got-iato tlu^trnnHfor of mouaBt»‘rti*u from 
tho Burnbdd cong’n'gation, bo wan for bnlf a 
year nupoHor of tbo moTuiHlory of lUntoln,^ 
and wan Hubwapnmtly prtwdont -gouoml of 
biB ordor from l(5J15to 1(511. At. tho ninth 
gcmoral ebaptor hold in 1(5 1*5 bo wan tlo* 
clanal di<^ ilvHt abbot, of laimbnpring. Ho 
dit'd at HildoHboim on 17 Mnroh^ 1(150 I 
(Sm)W, AVrroA/////, p. Hia mnnluH wore 
takon to launbHpring in 1(5012, and Intriotl in 
rho cburcli tluom. 

To Eoynto’ bibliogrnplu^rH aUvayn utt ributo 
tln^ authornbip of tbo vahiublo }uh( oricnl work 
ontitlod ‘ ApoHttdaiuH^ Hontnliotinorum in 
Anglia, Hivo Hmo.optatio Hiatorica do AnH- 
(piitato OrdiniB (Jongrogat bmiwpio Monneho- 
rum Nigrorum H. Btmotlioti in regno Anglins* 
Doiiay, 10:2(5, fob The nmtorkla for thin 
work were collecttid by Father Havid llakof 

V.] Hia friend, Fat!u‘r Jtdnt Jono.H, I), lb 
(I57f) I0:50)f(pv. ), <i/5w laaindor j\ H. Mar- 
tino, tcducea tbo maaH of matorinln intt» 
r<mpectablo latinlty, and tiny left Itoyiior to 
edit tbo work, so that it pawHt'H for hoitig 
fhughod H)perR ot induHtriH It l\ (TloimmtiH 
Uoynori,’ In tho doditmtion to Cardinal H**n« 
tivoglio, Eoynor candidly naya; * Non author 
oporb Biun, nod Jubhu congregation^ editor ot 
dtHlicator’ (Doan, Vhtmk Mkt, f«b Ttonioy, 
iv, 97 n.) 

A enntomporary, Wimuam HtnrKmi; (J, 
1619), who waa odueattal in Paria at tho 
charge of biis ndativo, Hicd'wrd Smilft (1566 ■ 
1655) [q.T*!, and aftnrwarda tt’*Hidod at' Arran 
College in Paria, ptiblbbod tmnMlationa into 
Latin of tlie following t (i) Hmrolcyk * Pro- 
tcistant Apology/ Fari»,'l6l5; (12) Htajdo- 
ton’ft* Fortwfis of Faith/ 1619; (*1)Btrt|dct(mb 
‘ Protoatancy and iti Antbow’ 

Mktmy, ii. .179)* 

fPodd's Chttwh Ilkt, lit ailit. lb 468 ; !,)«» 
thill»nV« BiM. Doaawlonw., 2nd adit n, 198; 
(Bllow'a Biogr, Dirt, ill W#; Notcaand 4neri«^, 
7th HOT, X. 268, U%i OliviiFa Catholic li<»Dgi.tui 
in Oornwalh jpp. 413, 503* 0M2, W6; FaU?a*i 


Hiuiwa <d' Kogbjh Ctfllrso'*'. p* <’in , k4t»l4rr 

(tHAnbvii. 4'2t5 : W«'hb»u*?< Ntens 

p. 9U1 T (\ 

RBYNKIl, F.HW\bi> (libm \mn\ 

ejectrd tnini;4er. wuh l>»»rn in flu’ p*«rt'di of 

?ifiirbsv,tn‘ur I T«dai- 

[ti, V, b arebbi ^liHp i>f \ttrk,tOMk ntnm' iwtfii*u 

in him «c a boy, «nd foretobl f Imi lo» wmtfd 
rme to distinction. A yonflp bo 

nttemled tho iijimthly ni 

Budwys and Hnhbn. and heard ntitio^ouH 
aermnna. After nfitduniitii^: Ii, A in DSyil 
from St. dnlm« (*olI»*!-!«s (himbridgo iM.A. 
l(5*rMblio tangbf in a wdntol ,i| A'4ndy, bin- 
eidnabirc, and iifloruardn fonk charge of f Im 
Counloa^ ot Wnrwirldo fadsool at \fiirboi 
Ibmi'tu At the cloae of bnir )04r'* Lady 
Warwick gfuc him ti lotiurr4iip which ?*bc 
supported at Welloin Tltotico bo wim iii- 
vitial to Lincoln, vvfioro InyretOftitioil ininly 
forty yo'nra, Hf» wiia npptdiilod fortoror «! 
St. 'Uenintict'a on 16 Aug. and on 

l?6 Fob. IbvT wi$M prof«»'ni«nl to flu* king to 
tho rectory of Sf, Ivtcr iil Aiv'lics which 
tbo ii jcarugo of Sf. IhmodtcfL 'Wic» itfliodied, 

pi’Mpito Boynor'a rifioail toi’imforiu to all 
tbo coreinonion, Id « ofoipsonco tttanv to Ioh 
church tbo chancellor of lln* catliodriil and 
other otbeiabn He proitctuni diirittg tbo 
viaitathma of lUdiop John AVilliitnos and 
waa collated to tho prekmd of St, ItofolpIdH 
at. Lincoln on Ml Sopi, |66d. In lUCdi bo 
thadinod tho oflhr of ibo pu'-tomfo f«f tbo 
Fmgbrdi congregation at Arnbeiu, IlMlIninb 
In tho Maine year ordrt** were •leig Inm front 
tbo occlc?»ifAtiml i^uirt to ml sly quartoik, 
nr tw often na rei|!nrecl, confotmtiy in 
tbo entninon pmyor, 

A Dor aullbring tnucli jti«ltgiiity» IDynor 
oacitpod front Liitcula tiuring the royattrt 
nocupatioii, For a finto tie |uvachci,l m Var- 
mouth on Huiwbiyji* Hit! lie Mottn w'lilod nt, 
Norwich, and gave two w»'eh dav hu'iuro;i 
at St. Andr»nf*M Pbiirch in tioil city f |ill*1 
16I5 k Ho returned to Liiimlu on' DtHbi, 
l6lo on rocoipi of a rail untbu itn* wjil of ilio 
corporation, iiml of an onh-r IViun the Wt%L 
minntor aawiiddy of Ho pr*nicli«l 

w^gttlarly lit Ht, lYforV in tlio morning, iiitd 
at Hio mtlicdral in tim lifirfiiooii, iuloptifig 
tbocnrigrogafioiudiit II 

worn rhiofly diroctetl agaiiifst ittithitimiaitMiti 
and ftimbaptiwn, DttHng tlo»Hi*geof *\ow«rk 
tioyiior pnmobwl tolho mrllutiiotiiiiff »riiiy 
on tbo fai»t day for *J7 Miwii Iflltl, 

and tho nftfitijm waa prlittwl | Hhltl 

Hftt), Ho did itot ttilo flw Lmgit||t*tticiit; 
hut npwul to tt»« Hifoy cifitfiwf*ii'in iif fiiifti* 
Ih Wtti ojivirtt fmiii bi» liwiotifw in llitbJi 
hut apfaw fo fittwi rotfiiiiwnl it. Linctfliii 
whifu Iiu died hwlure M ay Ki W* fly hk will 
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Elizilbelih he had two sons: John {b. I()24), 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Oambridgo, 
wluuice he was ejected at tlie Restoration, 
and J()8(i|)h. 

Roy nor wrote : 1. ‘ Rreccpts foi? Ohrifitian 
Practicui,’ with a preface by Edmund Calamy 
( 1 600-1 6(K)) [q. Y. J, and a note by ])r. Thomas 
Mantou [q. v.], London, 8th edit. 1655, 8vo; 
1 1 t,h edit. 1658 ; answered by Martin Mason 
in 'The Ih’Oiid Pharisee reproved,^ 
1655, dto, % * Rules for the (4ovenu'ucnt of 
tiui Tongue : t.oget;her with Directions in six 
] hirtic ( 1 1 ar Oases,’ J ^ondon, 1 05(1, 8 vo. V Ooii- 
suli^raiions comauming Marriage, with a Re- 
solution of th is CaH(} of Oonsciimcc, whether a 
]\lan may lawfully marry his Wife’s Bister,^ 
London, *1657, 8vo, reprinted with fProcepts,^ 
lltli (^di<;, lamdon, 1657: the original manu- 
script, H<mt to fjondon to the autnor’s friend, 
Binu'ou Ashe [q.v.'J, was lost in May 1657 ; 
the work was rtnvrii.ten a month or two 
latir* 4, Treat ists of the Necessity of 
Humane Learning for a (Jospel-preacher, 
shewing , . , the Ixnnjfit of learning in all 
London, 166*1, 5, ‘The Being and 
VVtdl being of a Christian. In (lm‘e Treatises: 
sot-ling forth tluj Proper ties of the Righteous, 
the Rvcellency of Grace, tho Nature and 
Bwectaiesfl of Fellowship with Christ,’ Lon- 
don, 1 661), Hvo, piiblislK'd postluunously. Tho 
last two wire editisd with introduction by 
luH son John. 

Aimtlur John Reyner was admitted to tho 
Yarmouth congn^pitional church, 1645, was 
ejected from Roiloshy, Norlolk, in 1662, 
iHsaune a ‘conscientious merchant^ at Rot- 
terdam, and died there in 1697. 

[Calamy and Palmer, ii, 421 ; Calamy’s 
Ahi'idgment of llaK tor’s Life, &c. vol ii. ; Ac- 
count of Miiiistow, p. 410 ; Oidamy’s Account, 
ii. B4; Konnott’s R()Kistor,_p. 017 ; Lo Novas 
35wti Becles. od. Ifardy, ii, 115; Boguo and 
Bmmett’s Hist. <if DisHcntors, i. 140 ; Willises 
Burroy of the Cathedrals, iii. 151 ; Browne’s 
Hist, of Coimregationalism in Norfolk and 
Huffhlk, up. 211, 504; Palmor’s Cent, of Man- 
ship’s IIiHt. of Varniouth, p, 865; Notes and 
Qttenes, Grhsor. vi. 420, vii, 114; Taylor’s Bio- 
gwphia Leodiensis, p. 559 ; Thoreeh/s Diary, 
j,3U), ii. 435; Admission Books of Enmmnuel 
Coll. CamliX, per the master, Rev. Bx. Phear; 
Registors of Ht. Peter at ArelufS, Lincoln, and 
other transcripts, per A. Oibbs, P.S.A.] 0. P. S. 

RBYNEB, WILLIAM (/, 1010), oa- 
thoUc controversialist. [See under Rbyitiie, 
CuBMiOT.] 

BlYNES, JOHN (/* 1530), stationer 
, and bookbinder in London, carried on busi- 
' mm at the sign of St. George in St. PauTs 
"Cbnrchyard. His name first appears in the 
^coiopbon of w edition of Ilignlen’s ‘ l*oIy- 


cronycoii,’ issued in 1627, and ho continued 
to publish books at intervals up to 1544. He 
is, however, better known as a bookbinder, 
and numbers of stamped bindings are in 
existence which bear his device. They have, 
as a rule, on one side a stamp containing the 
emblems of the passion, and the inscription 
‘ Redemptoris mundi arma,’ and on the other 
a stamp divided into two compartments con- 
taining the arms of England and the Tudor 
rose. Ilis other stamps, about six in ninn- 
ber, are of rarer occurrence. John Cawood, 
the printer, who was master of tho Company 
of Stationers in 1657, was appnmticed to 
Roynes, and put up a window in his memory 
in Stationers’ Hall 

[Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Ilorbort, i. 413,] 

K a. D. 

EEYNOLI), THOMAS (/.1 555). [See 
under Ravnaldb, Thomas, 1546.] 

REYNOLDS, Sib BARRINGTON 
1786-1861), admiral, born in 1786, son of 
lear-admiral Robert Oarthew Reynolds 

6 . v.l, entered the navy in 1795, on board the 
,ruid,with his father, whom he followed to 
the Amazon. In her he was wrecked in 
Audienio Bay on 14 Jan, 1797. On regaining 
his liberty he again served with his father in 
th(5 ] k)mone, from which he was moved to the 
Indefatigable, with Sir Edward Pellew [q. v.], 
whom lie followed to the Impetiieux of 74 
urns. While in her he was present in several 
oat actions, including that in the Morbilmn 
on 6 June 1800, under tho immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Pilfold fq. v.] He 
was afterwards in the Orion with lus father, 
and on 1 8 Sept. 1 80 1 was promoted to be lie 
tenant of the Ooumgeux, In tho following 
Juno ho was appointed to the Hussar, and 
from August 1808 to vSeptember 1808 was in 
the Niobe, during the greater part of the 
time with Captain Jolin Wentworth Loring 
[q. V*] on the coast of France. He was after- 
wards in tho Russell, in the East Indies, 
and in December 1809 was appointed acting 
commander of the Arrogant fmlk. His pro- 
motion was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
B Oct. 1810, and in the following February 
he was appointed to the Ilesper, in which he 
took part in the expedition^ against Java, 
and in acknowledgment of his conduct was 
appointed acting captain of the Sir Francis 
Drake frigate. ()n 22 Jan. 1812 he was pro- 
moted, independently, by the admiralty, pro- 
bably aa a mark of their high appreciation of 
his father’s services. In August 181 2 he was 
moved by Sir Samuel Hood into the Buce- 
phalus, which he took to England, and paid 
off in Aumst 1813. Shortly after the peace 
he was otered the command of a frigate^ 
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which he (IwUihhI cm tlie ^numcl of iin 
lif»alth; nor cVul htc acH‘<»pt any furl lam c^ni- 
])ioym(mt till whmu In UctolMn% he 

cnuimiaHioncHl tht^ OangcH of Hi) gnna f«>r 
service in the McHlitimraniMin, and rnin* 
nianch'cl hew on tln^ eoant of Syria dnrin|^ the 
oporationa of 1S40. HtOmd pn*YtoUH|y, uu 
1^0 July 18HS, ht'en ncuninalcHl a (Mh <)n 
HJau. IHIH ho waa promot«Hl to the rank 
of rc'nr-aclnumk waa ahoHly afO'rwarila 

appoint cal t,o (h<^ oonunaiul-iu'^rhitj' at th<‘ 
Gapemh’ Good llopcuuul on the' wc^nt ot*a?4 
of Africa; this ho ladtl till ISW, r«Manvim( 
tho apooinl tJuuiha of the p'cnaaactmmt for lua 
aotivit-y and y.ccal in ntipproaump’ tlio alavo 
trado. On 4 July ISoo ho waa proimUod to 
ho vicCMuhniral ; cm 4 Fed a iSotl lu' waa 
nominatc'd a KJUh Fnon May i><»7 t«» 
Otstohew iHtUl hi' WHH CMmnunuth'r iu-ohiof at 
DovonporU On i t^nv* 18(50 ho wum pHuncU.'d 
to tho ratik ofHdmiral, and <m *JS Jiino |s;ll 
waa mudo a G.OJh Ih' tlic’d at ht'^ ofm(» 
JNmair, near Trnr(», o!t 0 Ain.!:* 1801, 
inarritKh in Jinu' iHdth Fli/ai Auiu% third 
dnU|ji’ht(U* of Mr. M, Uick of Fitkorr«»^ for* 
famlurte 

lO’ByrntfH Naval l»io|0\ IHiU,; MarhlnUV 
U‘«yal Naval Ilioju^r. ix, (aupph pf, id,} in; 

Jlook in tho Fuldio Uooool (nhco; (lout, Mag. 
1H(U, ii, im, im*\ J. K, U. 

EEYlNOim OIliaSTOFllHlt Aie 
GUSTINM jlHdlOHhd), tirat llonmn ra* 
tholic aridihiHlmp of South Aimtrnliai waa 
horn in Duhlin on S dnlv iHdh Ifo waa 
aont to Htudy mulor tlm (hinnollfo hrothi'm 
at. Olondalkin, and nhowial an early honi to* 
wnrdH t-hooii’gj, ^ (n Ish:! lio worn nninwont 
to tho lionodift line nioiumtery of taih!aot% 
near Homo^ to ho iminml ft»r tin* prit^j^tlmod. 
For tho honidit of Ida luadth Im ondgrat»nl, 
when luH tnuning WHH ovor» to Forth, Woat 
Auwtraiia,pnng «mt with Bkhop 8»mra early 
in I Hhf). Thoro ho ontercal on a peritnl of prcl- 
hal ion, oHpmdally do voting: himaolf to inkHum 
work among tho ahongimtH, Gn I Manm ' 
1857 ho WHH tratmferroiUo South AtmlrnHa, 
Ifo complotod Ilia prohaiionary atudiea under 
tho joHiut mmmm at Hovcmldik, and waa or* 
<ki nod in April 1800, when lut wm« granted i 
a homdico in tho city of Adc*hude. HuFm** > 
onontly trarwforrod to Morjilwl t \hiho he. eon* : 
d noted from that plaoe tlm minwien at tim i 
ooppwr minoH of Yorko’n noiunaula, ami Initlt ; 
tho oluiroh at Kaditiin Thimot* Inc wtm t'raini* ■' 
forrod to ki«g cmuwding duty at Gawler. 1 
^On 2 No?, IB78 ho waa ooiwoerat ed hkliop ! 
of Adolfudo. Ho faood and ovorraino diill* s 
oultion cimt'od hj dkiPiwiomi in Ida j 

and the debt with whioh it wan tnirdemah 5 
iJoopito impiiriect moaa» of cowmnidoa^ ^ 


tton, he c*iiti'Uantl\ vi'4l»*d if"* retii»u«T parH, 
Hard wurk ImJie d«nvu a wdoeli 

wiouiet nntsirnUy rohu'^'t^ tnil ,j|| |||,i 

point ef re!*n;ning ho* he W'li-i r'ollrd liv 
tin* pope, on A'i Aprd to lilt tlie «rrlf- 
hinhoprie to \v!re-h the ?«»rwn-. ehniitrfl iif, 
flu* time, ihi 1 1 Sepi. li,- 
t'nrdinal M*>nm in !lii‘eisfftrdr;i! lo 
He vi.Htfed ihmu' III 1**110, ho| mI le‘n% i;,e if..* 
voted the Ih '4 MV Vesf* .4' ie-. h ‘7 o* I51 , 
feuded duf :e.o tie dj* 4 mu 10 Juit*' I ''"0.1. 

A {on-4 uf ehundje'* iMvd efliMi't. hgjoim 
or eduealiMunl hMihhtpv* 111,0 F. the **v|»?ui-* 
{^ion of diMue.^e 10 flp'iweiil^ V'enr * 

whioh he giWMOU'd O, 

th'VUMid » hud Itreful ihv TOpjif Iden, 1*01 Idn 

interewf WH'i elorfly piven 0‘» the prorlieiil 
odueatien of the yoimo atul fo the edveeM. V 
tjf tempernner. ||e lut-. been railed llse 
* Father M'lj tie w *»*! 8niith \»noinfoi, ih-t 
lolernnoe wirt % nuo’ked i'h.OMeli n ! le, hut, 
ho UlO^fUrinudv oppM-ied Ih IIu' :i > ul.n e»|u, 
ontionid theSeiUh AcrUralou} i/'»neriinirfit, 
Mdiool',, He vvu'j !| g's-od r‘i,*! irid 'r'lsMief 
and prenehef, IH'^ pMunonm londiiui . "s w.ei 
partly ounrenh'*! hy a eeriaiii nioUroiy 
nmnni*r. 

( adehdtle Ghii^mw* 17 iiow telOij T»to«. 

, Ut Jane iHtm,] i!, II, 

! KKYNOI.IW, KUWAIUi (IWH* 

hkhop of Nurwmh, horn ni Ncweinteir liiOli 
WHH ^ion of AngUMilie Ur%||«|*k, o$$e of tl$ 
eualomera of Sonllmiisplnu, hy hm wile 
Bridget * The father Itehnigr'd to a fhiiol? 
fornundy nett led iif Imnopurl in Sonir'i'-^rh 
He wiiHedtieaied at Soiotoonplon grnnoiiio 
Hohoid, to witteli lie afferwardv; gave n ihnot* 

tion of fiOf,, mill nmtrieiilntrd Imhj 
; t;olh*ge, IHford* Ike Jill*. Fii 5 |M, Af \hv^ 
tein Im wutM a |i‘on»ntOi!ei\ wh** umh't* Sir 
Henry Havilmnim odd to loiv«^ 
a. good mdiohr ; Im nraduated ft, id 1 a 1. 

: BH8, heeanie fellMW FlIF, oroeeedr'd M,A, 

; jtl July and Itlh l ’4 Apiil 

itieorporaling at thimhrtdKe Idr itm hi»t two 
degree?!, In lu* lirninie oie* ef |||e 
preaelmra at IJncttlnhi Inn, and i«f a tiiiw 
fenidofl ehielly in |,oiidoin titoii|4i he 
up Ilk ooitneiimtt wdlli f tehird* nreiieliing 
Merton, jii Hkf 7 *a nefiiuui in wfnrii i<«'* iihJi 
John IViileaiixV part iigiiiiwi Fetor ifiA'Iyn 
Icp v,| IB* one of «tm Idngd etiii|ilAif4«| 
hei*am#t vinar of All Koftlmwirtofi^ 

ItW^and reel or of llriiiin^oii, Nori|iiini|iifiii# 
Mdre, hy the iiitert‘^t of hmm Joiiie*iii in 
whereiipoit Im reHigiioii liiii i|i|ioiitt* 
ment at IJneoitfH Inn, wliett flm rii'ii i^itf 
liri*b*«int, iCeynnlik oftiiie itiiti proffiiiieiitf*,? 14^ 

a inmlofttfe Atiglie*ii who w»'i*c rend? in nr* 

oopt mtttopnnitioiktkiii* fit; mm of tlit 
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■Woat minst er asstnnbly of divines in KM.I, 
tliough h(^ put oif takini^ tlie covemant, till 
l^larcli l(M4. II o did not speak much, hut 
‘was oru^ of the conmiittee of twcuty-two 
ap])ointe,{l to examine atul a])provo of mlni- 
sfctjrs iiroHeiitod by parishes. ( hi Jil Dec, i() 15 
the ]lous(^ of (kimnions voted Heynohls 
100/. From l(>4r) to 1602 he was vicar 
of St. Lawnuict^, Jewry. In 1047 he was 
one of tJu5 visitors at ( )xlbrd, but h(^ was not 
on the visitation of 1054. He hdd 1,he 
dt^anery of Ohristclmrch from lO-IBto 1050, 
and again in 1050; in 1048 he was chosen 
viiaychancellor. He was (\jeot'*(i from 
(thristchurch in 1050 htanuise he would not 
t,n,ke tlie enijfagv.ment, and occupied himself 
vdt li supervising' a reissue of the confession 
of faith. 

At the Uest oration lOynokls confomual. 
II(^ (.hoiig’ht, ill all probability, that; more 
would follow liim than actually dkl so. In 
June loot) 1h^ drew up a paper fer reconiMl- 
ing ditrennaa^H, and m July he was made 
warden of Mm4on (Jolk^gi^ tbe same yiair 
he iHMa'ivial a canonry ai Wonusster. In 
,100 1 betook part in the Savoy con fermice, 
and after imieli anxious considm’ution, and 
after conversataouH with FaJamy, (dialmers, 
ami Haxt.er, b(* iieeepttMl the Inslioprieof Nor- 
wich. In his dioci^se la^ was renicmlxn'edin 
that, contrary to the custom of those who 
change sides, he was very mocku’ate in his 
treatment of dissenters. Hi^ died at the 
Palace, Norwich, 28 July 1070, and was 
buried in the chapel, wluu’e there is a monu- 
ment t^o Ills mmnory. He marriial Mary, 
■jirohably daughter of John Harding, pn^si- 
deuti ofMagdalcn (kdk'ge, Oxford ; she died 
29 lOHO at Kingstliorpi', NoHluuu])- 
tonshin^, where she had gone to live with 
her son. They had a son Fdward, noticed 
b(4ow, ami thtnr yonugt'st daughtiw, Flim- 
bfdh. marrietl, in 1051, John Oonant |(n v.] 
Uoynolds ])ublished many sermons and short 
reiigious works. Tln^y were very popular, 
and colkudions of them were published in 
.1058 and 1079, fob (eomphde mlition, with a 
mmuoir hy Ah^xiindi^r (jliahm^.rs, London, 
1820 ). Wt'shy inelinkal some of Ileyuokls’s 
stnmi ons i n v o I . x x v . o f h is ‘ 0 h r i s t ian I a brary 7 
An engraved portrait hy D. Loggan is pre- 
fixed to the l05H(Hlitlon of lieynolda's works, 
and another, by IL Wliite, to his ^Medi- 
tations on Ht. l^ider.’' 

Fnwxitn IlwyNomwf 1629-1098), the only 
son, was educatiul at Rt. fhnd’s scdiool, and 
proceeded to Merton Oollege, Oxford, but soon 
removed to Miigdahm, whore lie graduated 
B.Ai 1.4 March 1049, and D.I)., as a grand 
compounder, in 1670. Ho was made a follow 
of Magdalen by the parliamentary visitors, 


and in 1()58 becatno rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton. On 20 Sept. 1660 ho was ti])- 
pointiHl pndxnulary of 'Worcester, and, in the 
April fol lowing, arclideacon of Norfolk. II e 
died 28 J line 1698, and was buried at Kings- 
thorpo chapel, near N orthampton, whore there 
is an epitaph to his memory. lie edited in 
1677 his father’s ' Meditations on the Fall 
and Kising of St. P(3tGr.’ 

[Mcuioir by Chalmers ; Wood’s Athcnai 
Oxon. iii. 1083; Fasti Oxoa. ii. 115, 129,355; 
Oldham’s lk)ileuu, p. viii; Ilibbcrt’s Body of 
Divinity, Prof. ; Alumni Westin, p. 21; Baker’s 
Kerthamptensliiro, i. 273; Notes and (IiU'rioH, 
3r(l Hor. li, 15; (hirdiaer’s Keg. of St. Patirs, 
p. 43; Bloxnm’s K<'g. of MjigdMlen, v. 202; 
Foster’s Alumui Oxon,; Brodrick’s Morton Col- 
lege;! W. A. J. A. 

REYNOLDS, FRANCES (1729 1807), 
pamter. [See under RifiVHorJiB, 8i.u JosiitrA.] 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC (1764-18.11), 
dramatist, born in Lime Street, London, 
1 Nov. 1764, was the grandson of an o])iilent 
nuuchant at I\*()wbridge, and the son of a 
whig attorney who acdxul for Cliatliam, Wil kes, 
and many other prominent politic.iuns. 1 1 is 
mother was tli<3 daiighti^r of a rich city nuM’- 
(diant named West. Ifor many yiairs liis 
futluu’a ImsincBs was very prospi'rous, but 
about 1787 he was involved in tinnneial 
dillicultiea. Wlimi about six years old IIkj 
boy was sent to a boarding-school at Walt- 
hamstow, and on 22 Jan. 1776 ho was ad- 
mitttHl at WestminHler school (Baikhr and 
Stionninu, IFcxA School It&/, p. 196). On 
12 Jan. 1782 he was entered at the Middle 
I'emple, but h(3 soon abandoned the law for 
play writing, II is first; piece, ‘Wortm*,’ was 
ibiuuled on Coetlie’s novel, and was produced 
at the Bath Theatre on 25 Nov. 1785, and at 
Covemt Carden Theatre, London, for Miss 
Brunton’s bfuiefit, on 14 March 178(5. In 
later years it was often reproduced on the 
stage, atul it was ])rlnte(I both in London 
and llublin, tbe play being cut down about 
1795 from five to threti acts (Cmnhst, ,AVy/- 
luh Stagc.f vi. 397, 4- 18-19). ‘ Eloisa/ his 
second drama, was produced at Co vent fhir- 
den in December 1786 (tlh vi. 441-2). lh*y- 
nolds now abandoned tragiuly for comcidV, 
and his drat comedy, ‘ The Dramatist,’ sub- 
mitted to the Tuiblic at tbo beiuTit of Mrs. 
Wells, 15 May 1789 (BaKWE, Jiio^r. l/ra- 
matka)f was received with great applause. 
It xvas performf^d belbre ( leorgni 1 1 1 at Coveiit 
Harden on bis first visit to tlie tlieatre after 
his illness, 1 8 Oct. 1789. I luring his 1 iterary 
career Reynolds composed nearly one Inm- 
dred tragedies and comedies, many of which 
were printed, and about twenty of them 
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oblaimul Umiptmiry pupuinnty; h<* wruto . 
two picHum ill conjinu’dion with Mih’H rotor | 
Aiihrows |f|. v.| His pi^y, Mho t.iiriivniu . 
or tlw Driviw aiul Iuh Hog,* was porlormoil 1 
at Hrury Lana, with tho intrtuindi«m ot a j 
livn clog’ tluit wan traiinnl to wuo' a rhihl i 
fnim drowning hy loaping from a rta'K and i 
plunging into mat wat«*r. It in still rom«nu“ I 
ionnl through a jt'Hl, of Hhoritlan, who hnM^ ; 
into tlio, gTiMuiroonu whf'n tln^ mnan'HH of tho J 
play waa (‘HtahliHlKuh with tlu' ahtnil ot in* j 
(luiry, ‘ Wluvro m ho, my gnardian aitgo! r 
'rho answ(w wan niado, ‘Tho author InmjnMt 
ro.UrtaV hnt Hlioridnn ropliod, ‘ Hooh! i moan j 
tho clog-aotor, author and proHorvorof Hrury | 
Lano Thontrof 

From iHld to '1 Hl* 2 Ihwnohia was i|iormtw ; 
nontly (‘Ugng'f'd at Hovont Hnrdon 'llioairo 
aaMhitikor* for tho managmnont, and aft or : 
tlmlapHoof a yoar In^ diwltargod tho satno , 
dutioH for MHwton at Hrttry Lano* In IK’U , 
appt'arod a novol hy him, * A Flayu right n 
AuvtmturoHd ]mhrmhod an tho jlmt volumu i 
of t.In^ M)raimi(i(^ Annual/ Ilia last work j 
waa tho pant omiuK' produooiliit tin* Adrlpld ’ 
Thmitro, London, at HIunstmaH I Hit). IL^ | 
dhul on Id April I8IL Ho marriod, on; 
Id Manth 17911, Mihh Mtuwtd, a voting lady ^ 
from Sooth Wahw, who had takon tfio 
Htagtt and wan tlnm migagtnl at tln^ ikivont 
(iardtm Tlmatw* IHh tdth‘at non, J’haatorm 
Alanat^l IvoynohlH, kat*parat(dy nuiiood, 

Uoynoldn’M playa worn slight, and aro do- 
acrlhotl aa having kam *aimod at tln^ mi»don 
and follioH of tho momont/ Byron, in * Kng* 
Hah Barda aiul Hcottdi Boviowow/ rofi^ra to 
tim dogradation of tlm drama : 

Whilo Hoyimlds wata Ida Llammoa, |»hiIw, iuuI 
ssoiiuda’ 

And comnum-plaraaiul emiumm arnim oonfonnd^, 

Jloynokk brought out in iHithJn two 
aufcolnographioal ^voltirooi^, *Tlm lyifo and 
Tiwma of Frodoric Iloynohb, wriHoii hy 
Idmstdf ^ (micond oclit. IH*i7h Tim advotm 
turoa of hirt oarlior Hfo aro narralod witli 
spirit- Tho front iHpii'oo i« Ida port nut , drawn 
hy (L IL Harlow in iHLt, and ongravotl 
hy II. Mnyiir (Lown, Englkh Thmttiml Lit, 
p, ^77). Ilia portrait; was alati paintod hy 
liaphaal Bndtli, and angmvod by thMirgt* 
T. 1 ) 00 , IBSifl. A third oiigraviii^ of him 
, was made hy Itidlay, fnim a nihdatura hy 
W. Nwlu 

[Atheriwam, 24 April 1841, p. S24 ; 0rnt 
Mag, 1700, i» 251 1 Matbiiw’s of Lit, p, 

70; Ghford^sBaviadiwdMiiwirtd.l W. BMk 

EffiYHOLBS'iFEiHKIilO MANHKLc^/. 
lS50)r author, was th«ald«»fcsonof Fmdrrk 
Bnynolds [tp v*] tlm dmmatlsL llafing rt** 
qaivad a good oduoation, lio driftod Into a 


Kcyn(Uils 

<pntsidif i*rHry nornpatiMU, 

Km'p‘Oilo' ‘ fr»*w 1-*^/^ !«» I >•***♦. uf id fi, 

Tiu:-* unnnnL m i^hmh Hu* »otgriun;‘.* lOionlly 

atHoiHl fhr th(* »:rin*ral O-ihPiP ',f* ni flu* 
vary rtnUrihuHimrt, lui.' pi •••loot'd ntlli l.-niwh 

oxpoiiM*, and wan prohnldy l\w pf tl.i 

<dm*s, 

WonhwiMiih roll! rihufrd to ih'>ii 0 ld-Vi 

* K»'op,-‘nk*'* iiHonmU mihIo* tu’k '4**rum sgrou** 

fitiouMn Won ri*'4f*r t do lo^dfiil n'liii'li hror ■"Oti 
if tin* mmph' w»o'd * \L 'MnoiU'«/ 
\V«o*«bworlh nor llr\*t*dtl. w iiwnro Ifiaf. 
llmporwut romnu'motaird Tlroms*. \t*irri*i 

i.' In 111 ’ f hoi nr- 

onimUnimo, ihnmdihk r;oitp' »;••*«! a 
of tho rrimo"* of a wnpp»»‘*if o»Mti . \f 
t»dd in ilm p< 0 ‘'‘*n* niohi f h*' f olr- * V|o»,o’‘* 
riunm; a Tab*/ B wii" Hr'-ootitly priiifoi'l 
fnr pfivaft’ oifonhui 01 tii I <*'tM win |oih« 
ii^dmd ammiinmu^h' ut wuh a iF'dioa^ 

tiim tf‘ th^dHUUniid i^pfuUod 111 

tho aamr yoar. IH tio*'U fU' tho rru»o«, >1 svm 
pronoum'oil Mmpa;^ ismh«- 4/ hot il 4**'# 

mmtmodin tho'tlonihomu/.'i " m, li 

lihol on an inm-oont itnd ludplo^rs |?<pnou. 
dokyll, who ntUod if * VMijUK Ihnnohhhi o\'» 
IrnMigan/a,' imphod that if thi** imilt mI* 
a nightmaro 1 Hifrfn|ioioko/o, p dtlh lit 
IHJItli Itovmdd’^ hr^oi^ht *»ut ii nonpanaoi 
imvol onlitlod * ‘fho Biirrionfo, 11 doinoftlto 
UimiHimOi* hut il did n*it iiinu with i'-«|i«ttl 
Mtoooiw, ^1‘ho orontnm iT a fUtithH lii« 
solo ifhjoot in writing Inn novol, Tlio How 
ipndto^ t, iHdt, 4 lohn t 

In his hu»*r yoarn lloytodd*'! niurli 

from a imrvous dbordor, mid rrMfh'd iOKrulv 
uhroad. A Hof it long ilhtOfi«i lio tliotl at 
Font «ini*hloii ill on ht^ wny to liidy, * Jniirt 
iHkl Ho loll hohind Inin ii y<htng with 

* wh‘un ho had knmvn fVoiii hrr idiild* 
hmah and wliow ndimaiioii ho Iwd «n|a*riii* 
iomhnh^ 

Hoyitohb was a w'^olldnb^rwod tnari* with 
a gmtd tnslo in paint ii*g mid iiinv'io, 
vorsilhmtion wm guiofihL tint his |irfW* 
stylo was forood ittiil tirilfloinl, 

[tbnt, Mug. IHftIb ii. 2^1; M^ddoifs C** ii»* 
tsm of lllf‘Sf»ininoii, iii, 

Tmnwutn* IfinO 1748.3 Ik «'h 

EFV'MHLHi, i IKOIB IK M IMl ¥Xf 
(17TOK IwttHf irHh ^011 of llonrpi 
fs’ugiml lloynoltk,ii hiti4»ivitor«f Lott«frfyiiii| 
mu Igdtrhii, win Imrii tlioro iliunt ifTfli lli« 
fittmr frtv|Hofitly on tort iiifiod Ifl'krtditii ttw 
tmrd f?wm or 

UHi w ], ' Tim iddi^r Bf*y iirdd* Wi« tiiitrdorwl tin 
'UHlqt, I7#4f| by in itlitwioy umuml^ liwlrri 
will wiii for tlm iiritii# 

qf ik^ fViVil of iMmi AVm»i 
B vw)» Iton iitor liW blite bfftii tii' 
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write ballnda atulHtnigft for the IbibVni perio- 
dicals, juiuiy of t lent! appt^arinp^_ in i\mj 8eu- 
timenial and Masonic 1792-5, 

■W. F. (''arey’s *' Kvanung Riar,^ an<l in AVatty 
Oox’s ‘ Irish MagaKine,’ gauicrally Rlgncd 
with his initials or ‘ (i-'-o U -^a ’ and ‘ G— e 
In Oarey’a paper appeariKl Rey- 
nolda’a w(dl-known ])ooin, ^Tlu^ Oatholie’a 
Lannmtation/ otherwise calhul * Green were 
the Kiedds whe«^ my Iforefatlu^ra dwelt G.’ 
The moat popular of 'his short lyrics,* Kath- 
iecm 0’Mor(i, rn.n through thirteen editions 
on its puhlication in lH(Kh In 1794 Hey- 
nolds publisluHl, in Dublin, ‘ 4die Pan the, ad,’ 
an lu^roic ixunn in four cantos. In 1797 a 
musical piec<^, entithHl Mbmtry Bay,’ rtv- 
terring t<o tlu^ att<aiipt(Hl Prench invn,si<m, 
was pimforiued with hu<‘.C(‘hh at Govent Gar- 
den, tia^ music being by Mhlliam Reeve 
(q. v.'l Tlu^ ])ie(*(^, wUi(di was loyalist in 
tone, was publisbed in lauidon in the same 
yean 

Ueyncdds was at tins time a yeannanry 
olllc.er- popular, distiuguisluHl as a wit, and 
in the commiHsion oftlu' peace for^litdtrim 
and Roscommon. But in or about 1799 Lord ^ 
Glare thquavtal him of the latt-er ollice, on the ' 
ground that, his loyalty wots doubttHb Rey- I 
nolds retorted in an ijisulting letter, which ! 
uflerwardH appiairtnl in Watty Gox’s'Maga- 
j^ine/ I n I HO I he came*, to Mnghiud to st udy 
law, intending to praetlms but tlual early hi 
1802 at Stowe in Buckinghamsbire, while on 
a visit, to th(^ Duke of Buckingham, lie waa 
burlecl at St owi\ Si^veral pieces have binm at- 
trihuttHlto lieynoldH which hedidnot vvnte, 
including ‘ Mary Le Mure,’ a series of three 
ballads which were composed by Rdward 
Rushton of Liverpool, and * King James’s 
Wehmme to Iridand,’ a siivenUmuth-cenfeury 
lyric, given in(4iarh*s Mtickay’s* l,(Kll Gems 
of Song ’ as tlu' production of Ueyimids, In 
18*10 hmg after his death, his relatives as- 
Htuled that he was tlie nnil author of OamiH 
bell’s ‘ Lxdle of Krin,’ and that he wrote it 
ahont 1799. It was first printed in the 
‘Morning tlhrunicUG in IHtU, and Gamp- 
Viidrs claim to it, although wannly disputed 
by Reynolds’s family and frimuls, has not 
been satisfactorily refuted (cf* June 

mm)), 

[Barley’s Connaught Circuit, pp* 152-B ; 
O’ Iknmgh tie’s Peels €)f IrcLnd, p 2 Li; Brit, 
Mas, Cat. (of Music); HMUiroental and Masmue 
Magazine, Dublin, 1792-4; Hardinian's Irish 
Minstrelsy, I 40-7* 'Ft>r evidence respecting 
awhowhip of The Kxile of Fain see llerculos 
KUim's Memoranda of Irish Matters^ Diiblm, 
IS44; BanVi Hongs of Ireland, Duhlm, 1840; 
and (Manefly*® D*i»h family Distory, Dublin, 
D. J, OD* 


BEYNOLBS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
MacARTHUR (1814-1879), author and 
jiolitician, eldest son of George Reynolds, 
post-cuptain in the navy, waa born at Sand- 
wich on 21 July 1814. After attending a 
school at Ashford, he entered the Royal 
Military Oollcgo at Sandhurst, 12 Fob. 1828, 
but, a military career being little to hla taste, 
ho was withdrawn on 11 Sept. 1810. Subse- 
(][uently he travelled on the continent and 
acquired a knowledge of continental — par- 
ticularly French— life and literature, which 
afterwards had great influence upon him both 
as a politician and novelist. Ilia natural 
bent WHS towards literature, and his first 
nov(d, * The Youthful Impostor,’ an ellbrt in 
sensational fiction, was published in 1815. 
He paid .his respects to his FTeuch mast.era by 
translations from Victor Hugo and otbers. 
His knowledge of French contemporary 
literature was wide, and his criticisni of 
living French writers in his ‘ Modern Littma- 
ture of France’ (1819, 2 vola.) is a discrimi- 
nating study. 

About 1B4B he became editor of the ‘Tjou- 
(km Journal.’ On Saturday, 7 Kov.of the same 
year,tlie first number of a similar pm* odiciil, 

‘ Reynolds’s Misi'cllany,’ appeared with a ])or- 
. t.rait of Reynolds as frontispiece. During tbo 
twenty-throe years of its issiio he wrote a su.t- 
' cession of talcs lor it, and its popularity waa 
maintained until pressure of other work 
compelled him to cease publishing it. From 
1847 ho issued a long aiiccessiou of sensa- 
tional uoveU in illustrated wiaddy numbers, 
which sold exteiiHively 2 July 

1879). Ilia ‘ Mysteries of lamdon,’ suggest ed 
by Eugene Rue’s ’ Mysteries of Paris,’ ap- 
neared in a long series of weekly penny num- 
bers. ^ . 

Since 1840 he had interested himselt in 
politics, and for some years liad charge of 
the foreign intelligemce department ot the 
London* Dispatch.’ His work, which hi^came 
one of the chief features of the paper, waa 
conducted in full and outspoken sympathy 
with continental revolutionary movmnimta. 
His attacks upon Louia-PhUippe ware iiar- 
ticulariy violent, and, as sentiments h^ss pro- 
nouuoouworo apiiciaring in otliar columns,, 
he sovonid his dommotioDi with tlui paper in 
lfi.17 or early in 1848. In the latter year 
ho made hio first appearanoo in public as a 
political leader. A meeting m Irafalgar 
Square was called for 6 March 1848 to de- 
mand the repeal of the income tax. Uie 
chartists decided to elicit from the ,(at,hcniig 
a vote in favour of the revolution in 1 aris : 
the government declared the meeting ilh^gal, 
and the promoters advised the people, tf) stay 
\ away, ifevcrthclcss, the meeting was held, 
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Rcvnoltls 


IJt'yiinldH wan vnltnl in tho rluur, aiu! nft**r ' 
ho had H|)«>k('n, tln^ roHultition whh put aiui 
'oarriod. ('rowila tvsuortoil Idui down Ihn 
Strand to hin Iuhi«o in 
from tlm halcoiiy of wluoh ho addro?.s<'d hin ■ 
riotouH HitpportiU’H. Itf^ynoitlH thuMdidinilidy \ 
alliial himwolf with tlm ohartintH, and wjh 
at «nu*o iu*(‘ 0 |>tod aa a tomhn*. thi Id Mnroti 
In* pn'Hidod at a doiuouHtrntiim on 
ton (l(vmnu>n to ox|U'«^aH H)nn|mthy with tho 
hVonoh rovolutloniatH; tunl in tho nnchnml 
(‘(nuamtiou of olnirtirttH which nmi in tin* 
Jtdui Stnad Institution on 4 April ho re- 
prosiuitod Jh'rhy. Ilo took an active part 
in the (hdihonuions, and on tlmm-oml day 
of tin* Hit tin^'H made a vitdtuit ."pccch npaund 
further delay in bHnp.in^^ the iasuea between 
tin* Kovernnunit and tlu' elmHi.ds to a erid**. 
il(^ oppoHial t in* pnw'utat ioji {»f a natinnnl 
luemorial (.0 tlie (pieen, and moved timt, 
in the event of the ri'jiMdion of tin' puti- 
ti(m by pnrtiament, t Iie‘ennvention m eon- 
Btiluted nhonld deelare ita nit ting pernmnent 
nntl deenM\ the ehartor to be the law of the 
land, l)(n‘by nondnattal him na Uh «b'lee:aio 
for tlu‘ naiional aaHembly whteb the con- 
vention (bumbal abould be ealb'd if parlia* 
meiit rej«*eted the petitionjmr he declined 
election ovving to preaHure of btemry work. 
He huMtly engfigvd in the ammgetnenta for 
tlu^IJireat meetltig on Keimingion t’oinnnm 
on lO Aprib wddtdi proved a fiaaeo, Ihtnng 
thenei>jt tW(*lve montlmhoKtrovti fo«tem the 
cliartiHt react ion, and at the end of IH 11^ wlnni 
tijere wan hope of furtlu*r HutHMawful action, i 
be was choMcn to ivprewent Tower llamleta - 
at the rntadlng of the metroptditan dtdc|tatea, J 
Jle preaided at tile inaugural nu’eting of 4. i 
Jironterre ( I’HHen’a National Iteform I ,t*ngiie, < 
ancl addrcHMed cliartiat metdinga in ttie eartv ! 
aiming* of 1850 in the midlands and north of i 
Jvngland, and in Htadland, In Mnv he m- I 
Bued an addresH and tlirentmnal t,iTer»nte;-*t 1 
b inHbnry agaiiiHt the mtlicrd ineinhem, one 
of whom wm T. S'. Dimcomhe, but imtltinir ' 
foUowial ^On tln^ reMignation of the char- ' 
tint exeenfive tn 18110 to test the Htrengtlt of 
bearguH Okkmnor (jp v.| in ibi^ party, Uoy* , 
noIciH stood for re-elect ion as an ftpprimuit of 1 
O taninor, and wtm tdcciml at tlm itsp of the j 
poll with 1805 votes. On 51 Idnrdi |H5I he 
was prwent at the convention wliicli 
apmbled at tlm l^rtbmdam llooma, Ht. Mar- 
tins Lane, to promtdgaie a new chart lat 
policy ,* hut on 24 Sept, tollo wdng he rtsHtaned 
bis place on the axeentivo, ami at tlm aanm 
tune withdrew from apartiainentary conteafc 
which be had nlcd;^.Hl him- 
!! :A \ Ctonnoctlon wtlh clwrtwm 

Was xn l»o6, when bo ww ehiitriimn of tho 
bmrgug UGonno? montiiiwnt winmittot}. 


1114 jtd\ic**wus in fb\our ttf ,-t- 

treme uicrcoiu’-, and m fb«‘ ijumrs’'; uf flj» 
piirt\ he snb*d with tt'llrn'ti to .1 , 4 ’ 40 |. 4 . 
( ft *nnnMr nn»} t Im'U fur.dn**? I 'rn*" t JoiU','* -.re 
(fllntrA, ,I Mil;'. Lio»\H;ni.r . 

llt.'^ hitrrwon wrr**nlm».f c\cIimwIv 
devot*-d to jMunmii.-m, He |y„f Hftirfid 
‘Ibon«d»L*H iNditical ltvnviei,tr/ nlmdi 
diiringn dioH lib*circulaf«'d ibu f \ f Inuc^nnd 
a week. Hu! wlmn le- boendif ibnf prnodienl 
tfi a clonr^in iN'et hr >.!4rf»’d in d-, -tfivul 
^ Ur\ mdd'tL W'rrhiy N»oi, ",p!tprf/ <0 nloch 
the lirNt numhrr puldi Je-.h «! ihr |r'},-e 
of bf., f*n Sundny, 0 \|a_^ Hir 

paper n I once bei'ninr the ntMUflipU'Cr tif rrt« 
publican and snhntn^'-d i^Mrkonr cbt -■iMpmeni, 
met aliU nuiiiOititci tf .r«pubOi.rit joho- 
cate f>f in»i‘-pend»‘nf jmd »-\!reo‘r pMliiirai 
vicv\'«, ^ 'L* it'i producf Hr-uedii, d»'W»ird 

hliujieif tluriin? the be.f twi-oU 'uar-. »tf In,, 
life, and c\c»pt ibooii,d? }f>i c.»fjt|o,n-'i del OhI 
npnear much m p*dtb»n Ife do »l ni bu fe* 
ridencc in WMlnnoi Sotmre, Lendoii, IJMnne 
IKV, 

Mod rThif* worh-i appeared fir:4 ai '',rrnd% 
and a«tme hnie mdi been puMidc'd rccenllv 
a?i Hepmate 'i.dum*-.. He* mod tin|wui<M»t 
are: L ’The 'V'eiUbful Iinp“‘|,e',* :i lopi, 
London, iK’tdod'terwitrd .j repiildrlicduf**! h»» 
Ibirricidc/ 2 ef lAubgbt; tnm-, 

Inted from Vidor Hugo, LMtid.ui, 

5. ‘ iVkwick Abroad/ ISbl dh I i.1, London, 
4. Hlrncc Hnrltng/ N5b, Lmidom 
deni Liiemturcof bVanec/v* vtiln., Loin 
fhun tt, * Itobert Miwidrein Ihtglond/d vob^ 
London, 7, • Limi I lay of a Hon* 
dcmn»‘d Man/ H'anrdaied from \ idrw Hugo,, 
l8bb London. H, ‘Smter Aime/ fmicdalcd 
from <*. I*, do Koch, |8lfb Lcmtbm. » Al" 
fred, or the Ad unit nr»“.i »d'a French llentle** 
man/ with iiortmit nf ftm am her. ISph 
London. Mi, iii'niihafd‘« Lrogrw'H/ 

JH-M bmdojt, IL ‘Milder TitnotliLM 
HmikcaMo/ IHLL London. L/. ‘Heinwr'io 
Hon Juan/ IhlI. Londoii, LT ‘ French 
HMLhmlructttr/ b‘^4tb Loudoti. IL ‘ 

Hdtca of London/ 2 f«erie.:i, 4 vot-^c eaeli, |H|if 
iHbfi, Lomhiit, 15. * Fmdicftf IbrripH/ 
IH47, Loinbm* Mh *Fitn4, a fbnmimm nf 
tho Tribniml*i/ |8l7, Loiidom 

17. LMygtf^Hca of tim (kmrl of Lotidim/ 

8 voU. I85H M, London, Ih, * Mary iTin*/ 
a dome^um drama, a |iliiy, l85li| itiililiMtifl 
m atmt#*h 1852, London. Ilf LAgne^/ 2 
IT.b IHI ‘ II 111 SiddicF* 

Wifa, Lmdom 21,. * llowi fawulnwi/ 
iHmL I^imlom 22* Wilnmt/ $ 

vola, 1854, lamdoti, 211, lC#y»it4t|i«'a lib* 
fframH*f Hm Hi earn Fiiicims with piiMilttf 
JWit, W, > fhH 

uav.M oi ; ti Tiiln t.f 
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lHr>r>, Limtlon. 25* ‘ Kllon Porcy,’ 
IMf)!!, Lomloiu 25, ‘Tlui Kiupnm | 

■jioui'loir,’ 1857, LoiuUni. TIk^ foUowiuj^ 
won'- in vStaiulard Novels 

F,<‘ruvs in 18(4 •. 27. ^TU(^, Necromancer.’ 
28. ‘Th('. Rye lloiisi^ Plot.’ 2U, yriu^Seam- 
Hiress, or tie White Slav(i ot Fnijjfland. 
80. ‘The Bronzi‘ Statius’ 81. ‘The Raya 
of Hogarl4i,’ 82. ‘ Mary il\m)n of Scoia.’ 

fRnyimlls’H MiHcolliuy, 10 Dec. 1889; Clam- 
ma^cH History of the (tUartisb Movenumt ; 
h'lost.’s ihirfy Vt'ars’ Hecoll'etions; Bonksellor, 

8 .Inly 187(1; private inlorinat.ton.] .1. E, M. 

EEYKOLDR, HKNRY (J, 15.‘10), po(^t 
an<l (ontie, the friend to wltom Drayton adr 
dn^KstHl his (‘pisl.h* Mil* INads and Poesit^’ 
(|n‘tnt(Ml 1027), was th(^ atithor of: t. ‘Tor- 
(piato Tasso’s A tninta Miglislit.^ To tjus is 
adOed Ariadiufa (loinplaiiit in imitation of 
Anguillara . . lamdoti, 1028, 4to (see 

Ahuhh, (if t/w of the 

iv. IHH). 2. ‘xMytlio- 
uiystes, wlu'rein a short Survay is t-ulom of 
the nature and valium of irne Ptu'sy, ami 
(h‘ptli t>f t-h(‘. Aneietits above our modern^ 
Poets, 'fo which is atuu^X(*d the tale of 
NareisHUH hriidly mythologiz(‘d/ Dondon 
(1082), 4to. The l>ook is undated; hut. it 
was <mter(‘d as ‘ hy Umiry Reynolds’ on 
10 Aug. It582 (Aunhu, u.s. iv. 282). IlazliU. 

( Hididhtmk to Har!it Mm/iM Utemfurey p. 
502) tneniions an mlirion tif UI48. Payne 
ihlWer i Aeootint^ i. 558) 

aasigniHl ‘MytliomysteH ’ to Ih^yiudds upon 
tdieautlunuty of tht‘* 1(44 ers ‘ II. R„/app(mded 
to t4u( di'dieat.ion to Henry, lord Ma(l|trevers, 
and upon int«^runl evidtmeo. His aHc.ription 
is confirmed l)y tin* (Uitry above referred to; 
and a e.ompnrison of the *Tah% of Narcissus’ 
with l lie * A mint a/ apart, from the ovidenco 
of Iht^ ‘ Htat ioiu^rs’ Registiu*/ loavoa n(» doubt 
as their common «n*igiiu 

R,cytioldH, of wlmm hewmd his fritmdship 
with Drayton no pinwmal fact is known, has 
verM(« ih* Dawt^ski ‘AyrtiS and Dialogues/ 
RI58 flpd" 1055. 

f A wtlu critics cited In R«t; Cat, of Karly 
Ih'i nted I hK»k«.l (I , T, 1). 

ElYFOL'Di, HHNUY UKVDI.L,MJ). 

(1745«dHl I ),pliy«i<uan,HonofJolmRe.ynoldH, 
was liorn at Daxton, Nottinghamshire, on 
28 Bept* 1745, one month after t.lu‘ death of 
lilfi fatlmr, and wan Imonght up hy his ma^ 
teraid freat-unole, Henry Rovcdl of (Jains- 
'borough, Lincolnshire. Ho was sent to 
Hovonoy grammar school, and went thimco 
on 17 March 1708 to Lincoln ,(.ldlege, Ox- 
ford.. Mil migrated to Trinity Oollege, (lam- 
bridge, attd,aRer further study at Ldinhurgh, 


graduated M.B. at Cambridge in 1788 and 
M.I). in 1778. He first practiaod at Huild- 
ford, vSurny, and there maiTiccl Aliss Wilson 
in April 1770. Dr. Uncle Baundius advised 
him to s(!ttl(^ in London, and in the Bummer 
of 1772 he*, took a liouae in Lamb’s Conduit 
BtrcHit.. On 80 Sept. 1778 he was admitted 
a candidat t's of tlu’i Oolh(g(^ of Physicians, ami 
was eU’cted a fellow on 80 Sept. 1774. He 
was omv of tlu*. cMmsors of the college in 1774, 
1778, 1782, 1781, 1787, and 1702 ; was its 
ri'gistrar from 1781 to 1788, (lulstonian leo 
turor in 1775, and Harveian orator in 1770, 
He did not print his orat.ion. lies was (lected 
physieian to the Middlesex IIoH])ital on 
18 .Inly 1778, and rtssigiuul in 1777, wluui 
h<* was (d(‘ct(ul physician to Bt. ’Diomas’s 
Hospital, and so c.ontimuul till 178.8, when 
his ext(',nHiv(' privati^ praciua^ caused him to 
re, sign. Li 17H8 ho was ask(Ml to atlend 
(hango III, and in 1707 was a])poiuted 
pliy si eian-cvxtra, ordinary, and in 180(1 phy- 
siciaii-iiwuxUnary. lie was challenged by 
a turbidmit lie.eutiatt^, Dr. .Diehard Kentish, 
in November 1787, but the frlemlH of Rey- 
nolds properly applied t o a magist.rate, and 
the court of hinges bench iutervoued to re- 
strain the viohmc{^ of Kevntish. The fatigu(*8 
of attending upon the king at Windsor, added 
to an (exhaust lug examination on the king’s 
illness, during wdiicli he had to stand for 
two hours bidbrti tluj Houh(^ of Lords, broke 
down his strength; hut it was with great 
diflkmlty that Dr. .lolm Latham [q. v. j atid 
Dr, Henry Ainslici [q, v.'l ptwsuaded him in 
May to keep his room. He diiul at his house 
in ihulford Bquar(\ on 22 Oct 1811, and was 
buried at Bt. .lanu^s’s cemetery, llampstBad 
I toad. 1 1 e was much attached to tlu^ (jolh^ge 
of IMiysieiaus, and in his own large ]>ract Ice 
was known for his gnait can^. and lucidity, 
and for his skill in jirescrihing. Hia grand- 
son, Bir .John RushoU lloynolds [q. v.], is 
notieml separately. 

fMunk’s Coll of Phys. ii. 899; Cent. Mag. 
lBU,ii.490.] N.M. 

, EBYMOLBS, JAMES (16B(L1789), 
jmlgo, born at (Jh^rkenwell on 0 Jan. 1085-8, 
wa«H<*.oond son of James Heynolda of Iltdions 
lUuniistutui, Essex, aftt^rwards of Dury St. 
Edmunds, by bis first wile, Bridget Parker. 
IDs grandfatlu^r was Bir .Tames Reynolds of 
(kistle Camps, Cambrldgt'shire. Bird olm Rey- 
nolds [q. v.pand liohert Reynolds (J. 1640- 
1000) [q. viWere his uncles. He was edu- 
cated at Bt. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
ho graduated B. A. in 1701, proooedcal M.A. 
in 1705, and was eltsctod a fellow. He was 
called to the bar at I/mcoln’s Inn on 1 1 Nov. 
1712, and the same year was elected recorder. 
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Ri'vnokis 


of Bury St. horottgh lu* 

wm rt^Uinuul to parruuiHml tm U* M«y 1717, 
liaviug u\ t.!i(^ mraiitiou'' tuunt intulo norjoant* 
ttt-law (i!4' Jan. l71'Bir>). 

At thr coiiCownro hold by iho jnd^ro,^ nt 
Stu;)<‘iUitH’ Inn on Jan. I TIT’ iSonUu* 
qui'rttimi wind bar thn royal prorogativi^ tn- 
chulod tlu' oaro and (Mluration (d’ t ho royal 
g'ramhduhlron, BnynoldH ar^nod with qrtuit 
huirning' anti ability th(' claim of the Britico 
of Wab'H 1,0 bt^ h«d.u natural and loi 4 :al irttar- 
dian of Iuh diildnun Appointtnl on lb Mandt 
J7:IJ bio tins |numn‘*jttdgf‘8hi|> in tboJiinvt‘a 
lauush vaeani by tin* fldvancnnmnt of Sir Uo- 
l)crt Raymond [ q. w | lo tho c!ihd-Jnatit*oHhip,^ 
bi^ waH coutimuMl inttfUctum tbcaccoHaitm of 
(Icorgt^ n. On bt) Aptnl ITdtl Im aum'otlctl^ 
Sir Thonum I’tui^tdly |t|. v. | ym lord ebtof 
baron of tin' (‘Xtdnanim*. Bailinji’ oypHt^bt 
comptdlcd Ilia roal^natltm in July whon 
lie waa HiU’CtaaltHl by Sir Jtihn t hmi.\ na [ q, v, ! 
Jlindiaith CoHowimI on 1) Idda M lU-i 
remainawnre intcrrtHl in St. JainoaV t'linrch, 
Bury St,. BdwmulHi wlnu’o a condy but in- 
arliHticmoniuntmtainl nnqtniloquont epitaph 
pi'rptdnatt' Ida fame. IUm portrait wnn on- 
graved by Vmduc (Rhomiu'.y), 

Hi'ytiolda marri«Ml twici'. Ilia (Irat wife, 

ary, tbuighti'r orriiomaHSiiut b ofThrainioa- 
ion llall, Sntlblk, dii*(l on IH July ITtUh Hia 
second wife, mamoilin July 17*17* waa Alicia 
Jiainbinl Ho bad iHann hy^ noil her wife* Hia 
estate pasHod to tho Kroro family, wit h which 
be wan contmcttal by the marriagt' of Ida first 
wife's sister with fid ward bVen' of 1'bwnif o, 
Huffollc. Homo of bis lott.ors aro in Atldit. 

m. mmo, ii ibi, iiith -'do, 

[fincola’s Ian Hog.*, Rnwh Ckuit. : Adtiil, 
MSB, lP14(l I b44, mm r. m; St. 

Jobids Colh Oambr., oil, Mayor, i 3tt2 ; Wymir’a 
Barjeaats-atdaw ; Howairs Htata TrUiB, see, 
1203; Hist. Hog. Oh run. Diary, HI March 1724 - 
172b, »i0 April 1730; lanxi tiayniond’'M Rep, p. 
1381 ; OilHugwater’s St, Blmtiwfs Bury, p 184 ; 
Foss’s Judg^is of Kaglaadi Hist., MHH. (lotma, 
11th Eop, App. i?. 204; tlant, M.ig, I71M} p. 
424, 1787 p. 4b0, 1738 p, 881, 1780 m inil; 
NoUis and Quorias, 8rd mv, ill b4 ; Oystajs’s 
Mag. Brit. ii. (pt 1} IM; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, «(1. Ockorhy.J J, M, R, 

BEYITOBDS, Sm JAMBS ^ 1747), 
judge, oldest son of Robert .Reynolds of linry 
St. Edmunds, Bufolk, by Kosin, daiiglitor df 
ThomaiTywill of CHtmmg, Buffo Ik, aitd grand* 
danglitor of Sir William llcrvc? of lekworfh 
in tlm same county, bom in tBH4, wm ad* 
mittod on 19 Alay l7Db of I.Jncoln*M Inn, 
wham bo was calbid to the bar on B May 17HX 
'On 24 Nov, 17:27 bfi wan mado cliitif Inatlon 
of the common plima in Irtdand, whom tm 
won the confldtince and wtwtrn of tlm poopb 


by bi^i impnrfial ndinini ralicii cf 
In Mny 17 ID be %voc4 ripp'onttn! fo ilif^ in 
the KnglijJi cimrf uf c\4di**quef uncfoit by 
the tran’Ucreni'o of Ibir.ui Dnric'r to ih»« cMm- 
nion pb‘;i«i. nnd on II Jnin* fe,nd\.*d flic de* 
Itrec (t»f tlic ceif, lb' wns hiiichf‘“d ‘Ui p.i Xnv, 
l74o, und died on Mh\ 1**17. It** wn* 
buHeil inthecbni'cb nf t’lculc thitiip.i, 
bridin>*4liire, near vineb be Hnd ii %dhi i*jdl«’*l 
th«‘ ( tre*ui bouse. Ilia port rail wum *‘ni;rmf*d 
by l**abcr. 

( biiu'obfs bus Ri-g. , Hufb4i, ‘Hsiuiror 

Umidred; p, VMT. Add. 'M^! 10110, I :ii|; 

beft.'l* Pm di** » 0 »«l Dinrv nf Jnhu lltfSM’V, {bnu. 
EiH *»f IhifUnt , Sun! h‘'« bsiw < ntb'jdnod i 

iPnl. Mag IT IfM p. 201. UIT. 12 lAp, r.U!*l7i| 
p, 24H; ’1‘o'tt'nNUi Tfj Kundu*-. ,*if 

Knpboel . by«nu»tkj Atm^, llrii, n ipf, \,i t.ii; 
HaysluX B»»ok of DignOtc'i, ♦‘^l f n-h* rPv | 

J/M. R. 

JAMBS t\mr, imni 
orienfnh'.t, born in ib,* yonnyrf 

Mott of t Airnwnll Rr'ytnddj of t'bipfoii. J'be 
falbor, a tmui! **m*get*ti* Intd .nadej a if It 
B<srd Xt*lM*in. wh»* gM'lihiiier to Im 

idthn* wot, Jitinc'j, afbo’ b»in^ *'ditc*0ed ai a 

pritate ncti**id, mtterod St, t*4ft»ifiucXt*ol» 

login fata britlgc* Its a nisrar, He grudoatod 
B.A. in In the fbllowtiii/ yotrliewiH 

orsluitied deacon, atiri in Ijhoh i.miIi priest X 
itrdcr.% He a<ic/| for Moine ttme rliiipbdri 
to the fjfMt Karl of Mtmmier ''-*ee 
m.AHKyctk iltJonNij Ar'Nt^**tra Fnnoniifck 5, 
through win Of* infliieticn ||** wa>* iippointetl, 
on 27 Oct. iKlVi |a*rpeln«l citrale of Si. 
•MaryV ('*!wpcl. f Ircnt Ilford, Kw*t, In tlm 
aanu^ year lu^ «inircr ary i o ih« t b i«*nial 

Trandatioit Fund of the Ifoval A**irtfm Sio 
ciety, to wbo»u* puldtintioii** he conf riluifrd', 
He died at Mrmt ftford on lb April twlfl 

Uovtndds. who it good ih'rdan tud 
Arabic achobtf,|niblt«*hot| *. I .A *I1te liiMtufy of 
the l‘em|ile at J«*ry,Mtilinr4, by Jalat'-wildiii itl« 
Hinti, translated from the Ambic* with Nutmt 
and t HssoHatiitua/ 1 HBipMvo f I tfietitrilTraiiM, 
Ibtnd, \h%) 2, ** Brief thMciutmoH onrcrlftiit 
fd the H|»tstbyi and Hiwpebs/ tHAB, S, *111# 
KitaloBVamtni i llir»ror4CfiI Memoir#* of Amir 
Halmktagin and Sultan Malitintd tif 
tmiudafiul freim iho Bermaft veraiott of tlw 
Arabic Ohronlcle <*f At lt#B, St« 

(Hrioiitfi! Tritiwl, Fund, 

^ Hnyrndda alw» «it|a*rtiitetiili«t tlm ptililiiti* 
tlnn^ nf Sir I hire C'>ii»id«w*a * lli«gw|iliiral 
Nottcea nf iVwiait Ihieta * in I>4|lh«i4 wrote 
the nmfatnry mcnitdr nf tint atitiwf (llrituitiii 
Tratwl Fund, i'll,) 

(Atmwil litqmrfc nf fbiwil Adatfc 
Jtttia I86i; Ft^fer’a Inile* Hmm* 

fnni’a Oliwal Diiwrtnrkii liirt, 

Ut4 ab«ci*ii/ 
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EKYNOLDS,.I( M CN ( IWi) -1007), pi™!- 

(lotit or CorpuH Ohristi OoUeg'O, Oxford, und 
dean of Lincoln. [Hw. IUinoldh.] 

RISYNOLDS or EEXKOLDS. .TOTIN' 
(l5iS4 UHd ),o|Mgrannnat istjbonuit/ruddmg’- 
ton, BoddirdHliins in 1 oH [, waw olocted in 1507 
i(MkH(iln>larHhip at WiuchoHtor (LI leg’ll. Tlumco 
lie proiMHuIod to Ninv Oollcg‘ 0 , Oxford, where 
ho matricuhUnd on LJ Knb. IbOl di. lie waa 
oIocIihI follow in l(KbJ,and gTudnatod B.O.Ij. 
in 1 (U)7. llo was (‘Htooinod * a ^ood ( Irociaii 
orator and pool,’ and projiad-od a colloctiou 
of a thouHand Latin opif»‘nuaH on kiug'H, 
binliopa, harona, din'tora, knight a, and the 
like, to b»‘ arrang'od in I on conturii'H. A very 
amall part of tlu' (losigni wua axocutiHl A 
ilrat inatalmmit, oonHtHling of III dwtichiiH 
on Brit.i.sh king's and qnoonM, appoart'd in 
l()li with tlio title* Lpigrainmuta Avc.toro 
Joanni' ItinnoldH in \Au Baccalauroo Novi 
(lollcg'ij Hocio’ (Bodleian). A second part, 
dealing with binhopH, wan published, accord- 
ing to Wood, in IdL-^ ; hut no cop.v seeniH 
Icnown, tnid the wdunm^ went, no further. 
UeyuoldH (urntrlhulnd smue Oreek veiwH t-o 
a eolleetiou of potuns by raendn.rH of New 
(Llb^ge, to Ihi^ metnory of Ualph Warcop, 
entitleil* Ihieoinion Bod’olphi Wnreoppi,’ Ox- 
ford, UHL, and Blisn uhnititieH him with the 
author (d' a])(*di*Ht riau I'lnglinh poem, entitled 
* OolarnyH ibnim‘rose in tiie lirnt part of the 
iWionnte Ilmmdt/ UK)(L Bolamyn m a 
transpoHit ion ot ‘UayuoblH’ (el. OuniUBR, 
Poet, I h\ ii. 15 17; Park, Pinimh PihWh 
(/wp/zer, i. 155; LoWNUtw, PihL MttnmlfWl 
*BoUn ). He died in HIM, and waa burled m 
New Oollegc! cloister. 

A conlempomry John BHVNotim(/. 1(150^ 
If} tO), * merchant of Lxider/ and a native of 
that (^ity, who travelleil in France on hunL 
ne*«rt, puldlHlied in UWl a litHt inHtalment of 
atoricH tmiwlated frotn tlu^ Frmmh, entitled 
<The ’rrlumplw of ( lo<rH Bevengtt a^ralnat the 
crying and exmTable Hinne of (WilfuU and 
FremeditatiCil) AlurtherJ Fivt^ other Uke 
(jcdlections fidlowed in aeparato v<dnme8. In 
UlHf} the six parts were collected in a aln^fle 
folumcs the * thirtle fMiverall Tragkidl ILh- 
toflei’ being Uligewtoc! into «xe bookeaj with 
lepamUi titles and dtH'licatioiw to each book. 
It wiw reisauwl in UI50 and In HtW (the*Ma- 
ccmcl editioiU), A Lutcb translation appwred 
at AMsterdain in 1557, Hvo, A sixth tnlttion, 
dated 15511 and illustrated by woodenta, waft 
ediitai by Samuel ILrdage, wlwdedicatiMl it to 
Lord aimfteabury, and mldmi an unpublmlnal 
nieco assigned to lloynoldH^ Uiod’a Htwengo 
Malwt the alannlnalile Hin of Adultery, con« 
telniug ten wweral lIwtornsH’ (lat(*r mutmuH 
ippawd in 170K and 1770). In Uirg) Uey- 


Holds puhlinluHl a tedious iraitatiion of the 
^Arcadia,’ entitled ‘The Flo we, r of Fidelitie: 
displaying, in a contimiato luHtorie, the va- 
rious advonlums of three foreign priiicoH^ 
(London, 1550, Hvo); a seventh edition, with 
alterations, bore tTie alternative title of the 
‘ Oarden of .Love’ ( London, I7i21, 8vo). * Itey- 
nolds dedicated his romance to llichanl 
Waltham, his father-in-law. iWnch verse 
is intc.rspcu’sed BRyntn-B, Pestituta^ iv. 
151 wq.) Reynolds was also author of two 
translations: ‘A Treatise of the Court’ (15:22), 
from the Froncdi of F. du Refuge, which is 
dedicated t(,) (Tharlos, ])rince of Wales, aiul 
‘Tlu^ .Judgment of Humane Actions,’ from' 
the French of L. d<^ Marande. He is further 
cnvlited with a poimi, formerly among HtJier’s 
manuscripts (No. 1274), entitled ‘Ijovc’s 
L aurel i hirhuul’(cf. Hhnthr, CJionis Vaium^ 
Addit. MB. 24450, f. 252). 

[Wo‘)d’H Atluuue Oxon, ii. 148-50 ; Madan’s 
Karly Oxford OrosH, IBDo; Iladitt’s Jdaiulboolc 
and bol lections and NotoH.'l 


KEYHOLBS, Btu .TORN (1525 4557), 
soldier, third son of Bir James Reytiolds of 
(Tastle (lamps, (jambridgtBliiro, and brotluT 
of Sir ilobert Reymuds {JL 1540-1550) 
[q.v.'l, was born 10 March 1525 (Roam J/N. 
l707,f. 11). He was educated as a lawyer, and 
nrobal)ly was a member oft.he Middle I’emple, 
for Silas Titus | (p v,J who (uiUmul that H 0 ci(‘iy 
in 1559, described hun as bis ‘chamber-fellow ’ 

( W niTMiAKUCK, MmmiulH, iv. 579 ; Olamidon 
mate /Vpm, iii, 540). .Reynolds joined the 
parliamentary army, and was probably the 
Captain Rt^nokls wliose gallantry is praised 
by Fssex in his narrative of^thij surreiuh^r of 
tlu^ parliamimt-ary army at Foy in Btq)temlK‘r 
1544 ( Ruhuwoetu, v. 702). On tln^ forma- 
tion of the new model he obtained command 
of a troop in Vermuyd(m’8 (afterwards Cr(jm- 
well’s) n^ginumt of horse, and diatinguished 
himscuf at tlu^ storming of Bridgewater 
(HiutHKtfb Afi^/Ua Itedmm, ed. In54, pp. 
78, 551). Ho is said to have taken a hMwi- 
ing pari in coucumting opposition to the pro- 
posed disbanding of the anny in 1547, and 
to have been tor a time ' chairman of the 
committee of ‘agitators’ {(Umfe Papm, 
i. 42t}b Ibwnolds was popular witlipolditms 
of advanced political views, and in 1548 
was ]>ut in command of a rt^giment of horse 
consisting mainly of voluntt^er troops rniwal 
on the occasion of thc5 second civil war(Lnr 
HUHN14, Em/knd'^ Nm Chaim Dwmmwi, 
pt. ii.p, 11} 7'4cAforl^'mAy5’42 Bee. UHH). 
He wan one of the oflicers in charge of King 
Oharksat Hurst Oiistk in December 1548 
JMmmn of the two Imt Fian of Im/ 
1 (Mrim I, mi, pp. 80, Os!). On 17 leb. 
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1(M9 hm wuh pliirofl tm 

bliHlumnit., and ordt'red tn et)mjd<'t«Ml 

((JonunofiH\f(iurwik^ vi, Md, U7), It wum 

intwidod to employ it in iho td* 

Inml Part of tln^ rognrmmt joined in the 
nmtii|y of t-lm lovellera in May Id Id* hid 
.U(\YnoldH, with tluKse wliortmmined faithful^ 
diHperHod Home of the uuitinom’HHt Bnnhun% 
iudd Nt‘whri(lg'o uLfainHt tlnnn, and jthm'd m 
tlu^, final Huppri'MHum of the revolt, at Bur" 
lord I). 57; TIw 

a. 15 May, 15 2:i May Kllth. Tlmlovellom 
(IfamuiUMHl him in ilmir pamfdilotH im an 
apoHtattuiml a traitor ( //0/v#ra rmdt- 
cd/M Hild, p. 4) 

UoynoldH umlhiHn^ldmont tamlodnt lhih» 
lin on 1*5 J uly 1 d llh ami plnyod an imjmrlaid 
]iart in the viotfiry whioh tMlomd Micluo’l 
doru'H |q. v,| gaiaod over Ormomlo at Itath* 
miiioH on 11 Aug, (I 'a hy, Mrurndtih t\ftht Vhii 
IPor, it. ItKl; WHiTtn.oi'KH, lii, SO, H5l. Ho 
{‘apturod ( ^firrirk (Novmnhor OtoOh and with 
a vi'ry nmnll gan’inon HtmooHafully rejailHod 
Lord limhifiiiin’H ntlmnpt to rotuko d 'hoji 
OOO uiw, MtiKHotnni |. * Both in ihetnkin)^ 
and dofmiding of thin plaotV wrote Lrom- 
well to iho Hpoakor, Mkilomd Uoynolda 
luH carriago whh Hindi an doHorvt'H mmdt 
honour’ll 1-VHLVi.M, fa)tt(‘rt'xvi.) Ahont April 
1(551 IhynoldH waa mndo oommiHHury^gono'* 
ral of tilm howo in Indnnd, ami in that 
capacity aanintod in ihs HiogoH of Linmriidi 
and (lal way, and Higmnl capitulattouN with 
Bohmol Kitepatriok, Lord (danritmrdo^ and j 
other IriHli leadera (litniuiw^ wl. ^ 

1 894, i, *459, 2H9 ; ( h MiKHT, (fmtmptmtnf \ 
Mkhri/ of A ffhim in irdnml^ Hi, LM:i, i 
1504, ildl). In 1(555 tlie InlandH of Arran | 
(15 Jam) and InniHlioflin (14 Foh.) anr- i 
rendered tio him {ik p, 505), Barlianmnt j 
Yotml him aw a reward Irlah lamia to tla^ i 
yalim of 5004 per annum, in purMtuimm of | 
wlikdi vote the manor of (kirriek wan made i 
over to him ((hmmfmii vii, 105, i 

725), With the dekenturea ho roeidved for I 
hiH pay ho inviwtod in iiovtm thouHand aeron ] 
of laiid in the county of ('.tork, ami alno 
pundianed other lamk in VVaterfonl{ Thm itm j 
.Vapm^ vl 701 ), In the |)arliamont of 1 05 1 ^ 
he rapnwontod the countu^s of (lalway ami i 
Mayo, and in that of 1050 Waterforcl and I 
Tlppomry, ! 

Ileynoldfi was a ?!ealmm support er of ! 
Cromwell, wiw knighted hy tht^ Protiav 
tor on 1 1 June 1055 {Mmmrim 
7-14 June 1055), and voted for the oiler of 
the crown to ^)\Um (Jmmlimm MK 
i 90; Markkn MkmlMmj, ith 45.1, 

Ah Im marned Haralijdawgliterof Hlr Fmnc.la 
Buimdl of Chippenham, he wan the hrtithw*» 
indaw of Iknry Cromwell, who had marrldi 


* herHiviiw Kli/.aheilu Atfuif twenty leitem 
i from Beyneld^^ to ILtiry Crmiiwidl are 
: among the eofreMpmulenee fie' hifiiT 
I { itiffiHiitiwnr 4/ A*. In Mstfidi |f5o5 

lie^nojdH u ii.M iinph»v*'d in lie' '' 0 'ipnr«'r*ni»iii 
of hlie iiilfUded n.AUg of flo' roudi.l?* tii 
Shropddro rfut'litoi; in, :4io,‘4»'^. ,*15 li, |n 
' July foilrHvni;:; In* r»inrtied to Ipdmitl with 
^ Henry t 'romwidL In Aopiiusdt^'r lfHi4fli»< 
i BrotoiUor flenedit of Meelitu! Ih'vmdtL fo 
' (nnmiinnd in Jaimdim, Homy th'Mmu'fdl ro^ 
ported that ho wim willteg to neropi f|i« 

, po;(|,hui afhkel: ‘ If you fnko him Iroiii leimii 
! yon dopri^o mo of mv rti-d*! hand LjA, t\ , 51 1 , 

I In No\emtH’r B 5 o 5 l(ryoold'.i prmnofrd the 
; petition for fhoappMinfoienl of Ihotry I 'rofii- 
' Well na he'd dojeify, or lor ihe n'fitin of 
Fleet neod to loe tin! ie . ill Irrhind t //e tv , 197, 

121h In Jiinuery ISoil I5y tiohf^ wn-. MUtf fo 
Knghtnd hy Henry Cromu«4l to 1:1 re flm 
Brotretof Httaeeminl of He* 'i^•lleo|' in 
h'»daudt/5. iv, pill. ^ tie wa-. al'ni eltafgf'd 
with eoinmi^'.ioiH of imitorienee r»diifive to 
till' reormun’>niton of flio Irith yovrinmofii. 
t httnndim^m' JIA, H'Tn If Lit fen i, t In 25 \prtl 
1557 the Brofector appomied Heynohlft eoni'* 
miutderon 'I’hief of the ft|Ve*» ttlfeniird Lm'O* 
ooi'mte with the Frejieh armv tii Flanders 
(Tut ut.on, \i. 222*, 25th, Hm miv iih rom# 
mnmlerom’rhief waw the ponmi* per dient 
(75. vi, 2Hd), Beynokh, after nntm* heoia^ 
lion, iMTeptetl I ipuiMtituenf ,I/A‘ -H::;!, If. |lf| 
BlHg He lamh'd in lA'anee in May, find 
waa received with conrirfiy tiy 

Maxurin (Tniuinon, vi. 29V L But Im flminl 
it ilillhmlt to per»»imd** Titrentm to niiack 
thncoiifU towna of Flamler**, and fomfilnitmd 
that Knghali infetvn« wmre tlironglioiit |«»:4« 
potted to Freiicit ilk vn 4^91. the meufi 
of Ht. Vennnt the FimliAli troe|H * bdiinnl 
themmdvei^ very Hioutty, and wiov one ureat 
can 10 of the goverttf*F« not daring to ahitlw 
the ulmiwi ; * Imt the nit llimmiitid iitefi nnd«r 
the command of Bi?vnoh!a WTr«* redtteed to 
four tlmmnmd hy Htqifenilair IB57* wdely ht 
iho himhhtpH of l he catiipid^in * 1 1 owsoiwef J 
he proteMiHl, * if I mu4 «ltll flglii ntt tiiiHII 
my f laager, which wan a »word, Imnmm 
an oyatf'f4nife, I am eontent; fitnt iitiiiiiit * 
MK H25, f, 114), MiifilykewM 
taken on 25 Hepi., iiiiil Bo'yiioldw 
there aa governor of ^flm Fiiglidi pmwtii 
hutthetiwk of keeping no wetilly forfitinl 
a piwt wm one of great tlilllciilly. Tlit'iii||lt 
Ueymdda repulwdotiw attiudi witli 
ahin low to the aimaiittitlii iM HeLh leitlt 
thn Knglkh troopa werving wilt* Titwiiiii 
and the garriioti of .Mftrdyke were m$ f$** 
dttoed by dliwiiat that at itie kpnniii.| of 
Ihwtiimber only eighlown Ittirnirwl out of ili# 
m themmnd wow fti for ifPt Ice {iik f* 
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120; TiKinxLOHi, yl 497, 654, 658). Partly 
in order to obtain a fresh supply of men, 
partly on priyate grounds, lieynolds ob- 
tained leave to embark for England, leaving 
Major-general (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mor- 
gan [q. V.] to command at Mardyke in his 
absence. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, and all on 
board were drowned, on 5 Dec. 1657 (ilfer- 
cunus FoUticuHj 10-17 Dec.) 

A story which was widely circulated at 
the time represents lieynolds as returning 
to England in order to justify himself from 
the suspicions excited in the Protector’s 
mind by a secret interview which had taken 
place iJetwoen Reynolds and the Duke of 
Vork. The ‘ Memoirs of James II ’ prove 
that such a meeting actually took place, but 
nothing more than ordinary civilities passed 
in it ( 1 . 626 ; cf. Tetolob, vi, 687, 761). 
Rumours that he had for some reason lost 
Orom well’s favour had certainly reached 
Reynolds, as a letter from Sir Francis Russell 
to his son-in-law proves {ib. vi. 630). 

By his will, which was disputed, Reynolds 
left the manor of Garrick to his brother 
Robert, and his otlaer lands in England and 
Ireland to James Calthorpe, the husband of 
his sister Dorothy. On 20 July 1659 the 
House of Commons declared the will valid, 
and ordered Robert Reynolds to be given pos- 
session of Garrick (TicuBnoB, vi. 761 ; Co7n- 
mans' Journals, vii. 725). Sarah, the widow 
of Sir John Reynolds, married, in 1660, Henry 
O’Brien, seventh earl of Thomond (Noblb, 
Mouse of Cromwell, ii. 426).' 

[A Life of Reynokls is contained in Noble’s 
Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
woll, ii. 418, ed. 1787; other authorilios men- 
tioned in the a.rtielo.] C. H. E. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN (1667-1727), dis- 
senting minister, born at Wolverhampton, 
StaflTordslure, on 19 Feb. 1666-7, was eldest 
child of John Reynolds, formerly minister of 
Wolverhampton. The elder Reynolds was 
a friend of Richard Baxter, and is stated by 
Oalamy to have been skilled in law and 
physic as well as divinity, and to have taken 
the degree of M.D. {Continuation of Account, 
p, 709). John was educated at the free 
school of Stourbridge. ^ There his father 
mainly resided after being ejected in 1661 
from Wolverhampton until 1688, when he 
purehasad a house in St. Giles’s parish, Lon- 
don. He died intestate next year, but John 
equitably shared the property with his four 
brothers and sisters. He matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 9 J uly 1684, In 
1687 he left the university, where he formed 
an acquaintance with Thomas Gilbert, withr 
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out taking his degree. He preached his first 
sermon at Worcester in 1693 on Acts xi.26, 
and subsequently spent much time in Bristol, 
where he temporarily assisted Mr. Noble in 
the education of candidates for the dissent- 
ing ministry. He received ordination at Old- 
bury chapel (30 May 1699). Ilis confession 
of faith on the occasion is trinitarian. An 
original loaning to the establishment only 
gradually disappeared after a close study of 
the points at issue between the church and 
the dissenters, but he was always well dis- 
posed to churclimen, and was on terms of 
intimacy with several of the clergy, in- 
cluding Edward Waddington, bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

From 1699 to 1706 he resided in the family 
of Mr. F oley at Brest wood as chaplain. F'rom 
1706 till 1708 he was co-pastor with James 
Forbes (1629 P-1712) [q.v,] at Gloucester. 
In 1708 he and Dr. Gyles wore jointly ap- 
pointed to take charge of a dissenting church 
and academy at Shrewsbury. Ho was also 
made Whitsuu-week lecturer at Dudley, 
where liis house was threatened in 1715 by 
rioters, who cried out for ‘ the little presby- 
terian parson.’ 

Reynolds left Shrewsbury early in 1718, 
owing to ill-health, and, after staying with 
friends, settled in 1721 at Walsall as assis- 
tant pastor. There he remained till his death 
on 24 Aug. 1727. 

Apart from sermons, including a funeral 
discourse on Matthew Henry (1714), and sec- 
tion iii. (pp. 118-U8)of ‘The Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity stated and defended by some 
London Ministers’ (London, 1719), Rey- 
nolds’s chief publications were: 1. ‘An Essay 
towards a Confirming Catechism prepared 
for the use of the more adult Catechumens,’ 
London, 1708 (5th edit,, London, 1734). 
2, ‘ Death’s Vision represented in a Philo- 
sophical Sacred Poem’ (London, 1709), in 
the style of Herbert, and abounding in ‘ con- 
ceits reprinted in ‘A Collection of Divine. 
Hymns and Poems upon several occasions,’ 
3r'd edit,, London, 1719; appended to the 
3rd edition of Reynolds’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 3. ‘ In- 
quiries concerning the State and (Economy 
of the Angelical Worlds,’ London, 1723. 

[The main authority is the anonymous * Me- 
moirs of the Life of the late Pious and Learned 
Mr. John Reynolds,’ 8rd edit. 1735-40. This was 
compiled from his own manuscript papers, 
especially hia ‘ Adversaria Miscellanea, ox* Occa- 
sional Thoughts and Meditations.’ Bee Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Bogue and Bennett, ii. 210; 
Wilsonls Dissenting Oburcbes in Tjondon, i. 8S, 
iv. «68 ; Murch’s Presbyt. in the West of Eng- 
land Reynolds’s works in Brit. Mu^ ^ ^ 
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SyNOLBS, JOHN (I7i:i'F 

Biiralj bom about 1713^ ontonnl navy ju 
1728 m a ^ volunteer per order * wit.h ( !untnm 
J(din ( Jaaccdigmi on board tiu^ Aldborough fri-* 
gate, in whlck he continued lor ai x y tavra, 1 1 e 
paaned bin examination (>n hi July l7hJ, In'ing 
then, according tt> luBCertihcate, tw(mty-<me 
yearn old. Ho waa promoted to the rank of 
lieutenanion 14 Oct. 17*1(1 In 17hd UUmwaH 
fterving in the Argyle on tlu^ home atntiou. 
In June 1741 he wan appointed to the Vul* 
can flrenhip, then in tlm VVt'Ht IndleM. Him 
•ivaa paid on in Novond)er I7'l2»and Iteynoidn 
went on half-pay* I'n 1 74*1 he wan tirat 
lltuitenant of the J(U*Ht^y, and frt>in lu'r, in 
Fe!>ruary 1741 -I, wan moved to the Vict«>ry, 
which he fortunately b'ft htdore ahe aailed 
ibr the Tagun in July 1711 lUntumN, 
Hie Jouk]. On 21 April 1745 he wan pro- 
moted to be commantu'r of tiu! Hcijdo tlre- 
tthip on the home atation. In tlu' folhmnng 
Dtasmnbt^r In^ wan platuul mi half-pay. In 
AugUHt 1741 ho wan tmnporarlly appointed 
to the Ambuaeade at llynumth: and aitni- 
larly, in Bejitember, to* tlu^ (tmturiou at 
PortHmouth, from which on 10 Oct. he wan 
pOHtiKl to the Arundel, lie wan, howevt^r, 
not ndieved from the (\mturion till 21 Nt»v. 
He afterwarda complaineil tliat, during the 
time ofluildingtheaeeommamKfrom I Ang. 
to 22 Nov., he rectuved only Ida linlf-pay a« 
commander. During 1747 the Arundel wan 
employed in the Olianuel, cruiaing with 
some auccena againat tlu^ enmnya trade, ami 
afterwarda in convoy aervic'C m the North 
Hea. In May 1748 lit^ynoUla, aiill in the 
Arundel, waa sent out to Oharleatown, from 
which he went to Jamaica. In DiHuunber he 
received orders to rd-urn to OhnrleHtown, 
and * attend on Soutli OaroUna, Oeorgia, and 
the Bahamas,^ tlien a freqmmt resort of 
pirates. He continued on this station for 
upwards of two years, ret-uming to Fiigland 
in 1751, when he was called on to explain 
his reasons for not being nmre at s<*a. He 
replied that he had remained at Oharh^stowii 
at the requestor the governor, ^so that he 
might be on the spot if any word of pirates 
came.^ 

In July 1754 Ileynolds was appointwl go- 
vernor of Georgia, where ha remained for font 
years. In May 1759 he was appointed to the 
Firm, of 60 guns, with whieli, in June, hejoiimd 
the fleet of Brest under the command of Bir 
Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. vAhy 
whom he was detached as commodo«^ of the 
squadron off Quiberon Bay* On this post 
he was afterwards relievedhy Huff, hut was 
still detached from the 5eet on 17 Nov,, 
when, off the Isle Groix, he Imd news of the 
French ffeet being at sea* He sent this off 
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at once to llm admirtilfy, %vhili* lie himself 
sttmd to the wi^fward in the Impe of meet* 
ing I law Ion Tins lie did not succi'ed in 
dtung, and he did not Join the admiffd till 
some days afftm the Imttle on tie* 2(Hli. In 
the following hVliruary he wftH moved into the 
IVmple, from which in Maivli In* wiis 
seiirnL ILnifterwardscounimiidcd ihf^ M dford 
frigate till flu* pmee id' 1711, Hnriiig the 
folhnving venr'Hie lived at Newingfifii lIuttH* 
and from !7ddto l7(»J*(rtunm«ndi^d the Fume, 
guiir«lNhi|i al Dly mouth. He flien refurmnl 
to Newington Butts, and iiB tef«di»m 171*^ wmt 
to the ailinimlty a eurious proprval, with it 
drawing, t>f ‘a nudhod of giving ships way 
through the water in a ndin»‘ by menn.i« td" 
windmill sails tiffed lotlumiurnfanml worked 
by mamml power from tlu» deck 
/le/rc/Wt IL idb 11nt proposal was ridVrretl 
to the navy hoard, and nothing further wm 
heanl t»f it*. Any report flint, wnn ntiide nueit 
have ctmdtuinied it, In I7d*d Bey nob in com* 
manded the Bnrforit, guard fJd pat Blunoitth; 
and from I77tltii 1771tbe Heleiice^ In whieli 
in 1770 he out troopa to Gibmlfar* III 
1771 he fominanded the Ihililin for aotmi 
months, and in November wa#! appoint tal to 
the Ocean at Blymoufln from wbirh be w*aa 
relieved in the end of 1774. He wa** nro'* 
muted to be rear-aflnnral on 11 March 1*75, 
and to bn vice-iulmiral on 2b Jan. 1778, 
Home time aft f*r, wdmn expert ing acommatidi 
he had a jiaralyiie stwdie * which took away 
the use uj cm** siflm and gave a severe 
to his understamling/ From the et!Wt<4 of 
this he never recovereih He nttiuninl lln* 
rank of admiral on 21 Hepi, 1787, and died 
in Loiuhm on 1 15di, I78H. He was married 
and left, kme, Two |a»rtmita ari^ in I ho 
posH(*s;m>tt of Mr* A* H, II, Heyrndda of 
Bournemouth* 

(Information fnmi family | official let lew, 
iiiy-lHaAa, list-hreA^, coimnifeiicin and warwiiifc 
f<s>ks, and other docminmtM in itm Ihtblic It#* 
curd Hthes, Tim memoir in CliarnmAN tbogr, 
Nav* V, am Is impiirletu*! *|, JC, L. 

E1?NC)LHB^ JC llIN II A M I LTHM 

(1796 lH52i, |amt, aon of the litoid writliif- 
miwter st ChriatV Hospital, wiw kint 111 
Hhrewshwi^ on 9 Hept* ihki After Itaf iiif 
Bfc* Paufs »cl«Hd, which hcimtefoti in Marvli 
1806, hii was plaeiai in the Attiitftthle In- 
sumnci fdllcti In He^leawta* fiiii, lint im 
doubt gave mtwi of tik tititn to litwratiiro 
andjimitry* In WI4 two voliiiimaof ?«»# 
by him ajqmarml,befeikenliig the Inflniiiicm of 
two dissimilar ftcltook of w'leticil 
timi. * Halle, tin Kiwferti Title,* liiwiW 
to By nm, and In entifidy In the niimimrof 
Byifan*« metrical rowaiicw, * I tliink/ wwt# 
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Byron — ‘ tlioii^^lx more wild and oriental than 
lie would be it he had seen the scenes where 
lie has placed his tale — that he has much 
talent, and certainly fire enough/ ^Tho 
Bden of Imagination/ on the other hand, 
shows traces of the indiience of Leigh Hunt 
and Wordsworth, both of whom ax*e landed 
in highly 8U|)ertluous notes, Leigh Hunt, 
as an old Christ’s Hospital boy, was probably 
already acquainted with Reynolds’s father, 
and it must have been through Hunt that 
in 1816 Reynolds formed the friendship with 
Keats which has contributed more to the 
preservation of his name than his own lite- 
rary ellbrts. 'The Naiad,’ published with 
other pieces in 18 IG, is still in the manner 
of Byron and Scott, bixt ^ Fairies,’ one of the 
minor poems printed along with it, is in the 
style of Hunt, and much better than the 
more ambitious effort. All Reynolds’s 
serious poetry is henceforward in a higher 
key, and Keats’s numerous letters to him, 
beginning in March 1817, axxd contributed by 
Reynolds himscdf to Lord Houghton’s me- 
moir of Keats, show that he was regarded as 
on a footing of full intellectual equality. 
Reynolds addressed a fine sonnet to Keats, 
and Keats’s own lines on Robin Hood were 
prompted by Reynolds’s sonnets to this popu- 
lar hero, and the last and best of Keats’s 
poetical epistles was addressed to him. 
There is indeed hardly another corre- 
spondent to whom Keats expresses himself 
so unreservedly, or who has called forth so 
many of his oest and deepest thoughts. 
Upon the completion of his ^ Endymion,’ 
Keats prqj(wted a series of metrical versions 
of Boccaccio’s tales in coxij unction with 
Reynolds, his own contribution to which 
was his Haabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ while 
Reynolds wrote ^Xhe Garden of IHorence’ 
and * The Ijadyo of Provence,’ which ho 
published later. Hunt, in an ax’ticle in the 
‘ Examintu*,' bracketed Reynolds’s name with 
Keats and Shelley, but in 1 818 ho was in great 
measure diverted from poetry by receiving 
an advantageous offer to enter the ollice of 
Mr. Fladgatie, a solicitor, and e.xpre^ssed his 
feeUnga in a sonnet which Mr. Buxton For- 
man justly calls charming, and which, with 
two or three other slight compositions of 
the aanui nature, stands at the head of his 
poetry. He produced, nevertheless, a highly 
successful farce,' One, Two, Three, Four, h ive/ 
in 1819, and in the same year published an 
anonymous travesty of ‘V\?'ordsworth, under 
the title of ' Peter Bell,’ before the actual ap- 
pearance of Wordsworth’s poem of that name, 
and hence termed by Rhelley ' the ante-natal 
Peter.’ Some of Wordsworth’s more obvious 
peculiarities axe taken off with fair success, 


but the piece canixot be compared with the 
parody in the ' Rtyected Addresses,’ or with 
the Ettrick Sheplnnd’s ' Flying Tailor.’ It 
is said, however, to have been the work of a 
single day, and ColtTidge attributed it posi- 
tively to Charles Lamb, In 1820 Reynolds 
produced another humorous volume, ‘The 
Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Re- 
mains of the late Peter Corcoran,’ including 
a burlesque tragedy and * The Fields of Tot- 
hill,’ a poem in the manner of ‘ Don ,Tuan.’ 
He also wrote in Thomas Jonathan Wooler’s 
‘ Black Dwarf.’ 

Early in 1820 Reynolds went to the con- 
tinent, which probably occasioned the dis- 
continuance of his correspondence with 
Keats. There was no estrangement, for in 
a letter dated from Rome in November 1 820 
Keats expresses his regret at not having 
been able to write to him. His versions 
from Boccaccio appeared in 3821, short ly 
after the death of Keats, under the title oC 
‘ The Garden of PTorence, and other Poems,’ 
and with the pseudonym of ‘ John Hamilton.’ 
The preface contains a brief and alfecting 
tribute to Keats. After the' sonnets, the 
best poem is ‘The Romance of Youth,’ the 
first canto of an unfinislied poem in the 
Spenserian stanisa, intended to depict the 
disillusionment of genius by contact with 
the world, and an intimation that such had 
been the destiny of the author. Reynolds 
was by this time fully committed to the 
law, and, according to the elder Dilke, had a 
prospect of making a fortune through the 
generosity of James Rice, Keats’s friend, 
who not only defrayed the expenses of his 
certificate, but took him into partnership, and 
subsequently gave up a lucrative practice in 
his favour. ‘ Rejrnolds unhappily threw 
away this certain lortiine,’ how is not ex- 
plained. He had married about 1821, and, 
though forsaking poetry, had by no moans 
relinqiii.shed literature, writing in the ‘ Lon- 
don hlagazinti ’ under the signature ‘ Edward 
Herbert ’ until the end of 1824, and after- 
wards contributing to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
‘Westminster,’ aiid ^Retrospective’ reviews. 
His connection with the ‘ London Magaasine ’ 
made him acquainted with Thomas Hood, 
who in 1824 married his sister Jane. Hood 
and he were for a time intimate friends ; they 
combined in writing ‘ Odes and Addresses to 
Celebrated Persons,’ 1825; and'Lycus the 
Centaur ’ was dedicated to Reynolds ; but 
their friendship was succeeded by a hitter 
estrangement, the cause of which is not told. 
Reynolds was one of the proprietors of the 
‘ Athcnmiim,’ and a curious letter from him 
protesting against Dilke’s reduction of its 
price is printed in Sir Charles Rilke’s preface 
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to liis gramUatliior’s * IVpt'raof a CVitue Ho 
diHjKwoilof hi« aharo in 

for $«veml years aft onvania, Uisjaat indo- 
nondent work was a not v«iry hrIUiant farco^ 
entitled K\)nfoiinded Fc^reig-inwH ’ ( 1H3H, 
printed in'VVeb»ter’s*Aotia|f N* ational Ihntna^ 
vol. Hi.) Somowhoro muu' thin t iine Ueynolda 
■witiKlrowfnjm Jxnidon to iliolKlot>f Wi}xht| 
wlioro lio btH'ftmn ('i]»‘rk to the eoinity eourt,. 
and wliere ho spent, tho rtnnaintlor of his 
days, dying at. Ntwhj Hill, Nowpurt, IS Xov» 
tnfe. Ho was survivinl by his nislor, C^har* 
lotto, who was hom on lii May 
KoatsV song/ llunh, htmh,tro(ul aoftly/ waa 
compOBiul to a Spanish air plnytul hy hiw on 
ono of many ocoasionH wlnm Koats'listomnl 
(as ho would for hours) to her piatu>; and 
she was the hetoim^ of HoodV ' Numln'r 
One/ Oharlotte Reynolds tlitnl at Hamp- 
stead in Novexnher Isd-l (Af/mmumi Iwd, 
ii. 770). 

‘Reynolds had always ht»en distinguished 
hy saro.astic wit, and' is represent etl as he- 
eoming cynical and dise(nitented in his 
latter years, *Tiie law/ says a writer ixx 
the ‘ Athtmanun,* ^ spoiled his literature, aiul 
his love of Ut<>irature and society interfered 
with the drudgiiig duties of the lawyer/ 
bRoynolds/ says *T. M. T/ in * Notes 'and 
Queries’ (2nd aer. vol, ih 4 Oct. 1850), * was 
a mtui of gexuua who wanted the xhtvtdcHl 
pur|K>B© and tho sustaining p(»wer which an* 
romiiaite to its devtdopnwnt. Ho wrote fit- 
fully. He was one of tho most hnlUant. 
men I have ever known, though in late 
years failing health and failing ftirtunw sonu> 
what 80 un*a his temper iwul sharianitHl his 
tongue/ This is no doubt a just jtulgment. 
Reynolds’s powers as a narrator, though not 
contemptible, were unetiual to tho tragic 
themes he selected from Boocacmio ; but it 
is diffunilt to think that tlui author of tlio 
fanciful and graceful Hlomanco of Youtli/ 
which reveals evident traces of tho influonce 
of Shed ley, of the -ftmtly felt lines on Devon, 
and of so many exmdhmt songs and sonnets, 
might not, witli something more of Keats’s 
lorbiness oi aim and unsparing labour, have 
obtained a highly honourable place among 
English poets, 

A hue photoggavuro of a portrait of Itoy- 
nolds by Severn is prefixed to the supplemen- 
tal volume of Forman’s edition of Keats’s 
' Works/ . 

[Keats’s Letters, with Forman’s notes ; Bro- 
dfrip’s MemorielH of Thomas HotaH Wlke’s 
Papers of a Orttic; Gent. Mag, 18S0, h lOO; 
Lamb's Works, ed. Talfourd, wd, inj Alltlmne’s 
Diet, of English Lttom'ure; Athenwum, 27 Hoy, 
ia&2; Hofces and Queriw, 2nd ser, voh Hd 

lia 


HKVKOHDH. Snt it GIN lir'Ssirii^ 
M.Ih (1828 iHttllh phvfiiciftn, «iui t»f iehti 
Ucynolda, an indc|Mmdcnt mi niftier, iwid 
grandson of Ur. ifenry Hi’Vidl llcyintlda 
fq. V. I.wtts Ixirn 22 iVlay |H*JH at Ronifiey, 
uampshire. He rcc»‘ived gruicral t-dumli/ui 
from his father, and was iHlucat»sl in hispfo- 
fesston at rnivtwsity t ’otlege, f eouhuu wher»l 
hetthtained thre*^ gold medals in the medii'id 
school. In I8 mI lie griybinted in ihi, 

university t»f London, and ohtiunod a acht,d»r» 
ship and gold medal in inedictne. In iHd'i ho 
took the degree of M Jh, and begun nracHeef 
in Leeds, He soon after moved to 
and took a lionai*, ^i8 Hrostveiior Street, iti 
which Ur. Dlarslmll Hall dp v.i had InriL 
Hall announecti to his in a p»tntfnl 

cirmtlar that Rej-nolds had sticcee-«tei| him 
in practice. Such prmnnhire was etmirary 
to a r« cognised understamting among physi* 
cians, luut Hall incurred the censtuv *tf "tho 
fkdlege of Rhysirmlis, H'eynohls, wdm wiw 
ignor.iut of ilalTs intention, was in noway 
responsihle for tin* rircwlnr, and was in no 
way involvetl in tlir^ censure, He was duly 
elected a felhiW of tlm college in Iti 

the same year he worn aptsunted as*ii«»tftnl; 
physician to thuversity Uollegf* Hort|ntali *«> 
which heconiinuetl attache«l ihivmghont life. 
He had before been, in t85fu UftHtsfaid phy* 
mciim to the Hospital for Hick Children, and 
in 1857 assistant pltysician to the Weni min- 
ster llnspitttL In tklfi he became professor 
of the princi|*h*w ami practice of medicine at 
Hniveraity ikdlege, and In 1878 lie was ap» 
mniited iinystcian-itHmlimiry to the quren’a 
Immsdudd, He gaimal a «H*iiaiderabli* prae» 
tier as a physician, and wiw oBeit coiwnlbHl 
in dillhiult cases of nervous difuaise, tn 
IHtlH Im was eleiqml a fellow of the Royal 
KiHuety, and in iHKfi vua»-preahbmt' fd tlin 
Royal Mcdiml and Hhiriirgical Hiadetv, !l« 
delivered thejnwnletau lent tin* At flm Hoi* 
lugn^ of ^lliVHlclana in 1887, the llarvemn 
oration in 1884, and wtw tilwdtal preililent 
in IttRfi, on the death t*f Htr Andrew Hhtrk* 
Ho was nysthad'-ist in 1 8114 and iHilA, awi 
on I Jan, in the hit tor ymt wa* oreiited » 
baronoL In the win tor of 18115' II he lav 
name Um ill to oiler hittuudf fiir nvetoctiiiit 
M proMidnnt of the C]t>llt*g# of Fliy alckiw. 1 1 « 
diod at hb house ini IrtwvanorBf Igindoni 

after mwoml weeks of llliiima of n pitlmoitaiy 
eorigeation, on 29 May 18119, I to wa* iiaiv 
Tied, ftmt, to Mitt# Ahtaliis, ancl, »»coiKlly, to 
Fmnctea, widow of 0, J, CX Dmwimifl hiife 
toft no oldldriim 

Itoynohla devotod Idnipdf from an early ^ 
parlod to tho atudy of ntrvoiw and in 

185'tp«bllslnHliin*KsMayon Vurilgoi* In 1855 
* of ol the Pmin^ %iiinl., 
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•Corel, and Nerves/ as well as ^Tables for tlie 
Biagnosia oC Diseases of the Brain;’ in 18(51 
a treatise on epilepsy; in 1871 ^Lectures on 
tlie Clinical Uses of Electricity; ^ in 1873 
* The Scientific Value of the Legal Teats of 
Insanity ; ’ besides many papers in medical 
periodicals and the transactions of medical 
societies, and several addresses to medical 
associations. Hiswritingsonnervousdiseaaos 
were nsefiil contributions to a departinenb 
of medicine in which much work remained 
tindone, hut in the flood of modern observa- 
tions they have been submerged. He will 
chiefly be reiuembercd among physicians as 
the editor of the ‘ System or Jlodicine,’ in 
five volumes, published from lBt56 to 1B79, 
a collection of essays on diseases, written by 
the most competent men who could be in- 
duced to writo—compositions of , varying 
mmit, but generally of high value. He Kim- 
s(df wrote the parts on erysipedas, on inflam- 
mation of the lymphatics, and on several 
forms of nervous disease. He published in 
1808 a ‘ Life of Dr. Walter Hayle Walshe.’ 
Keynoldfi was a tall man, witli dark hair, 
with a dignilied delivery and BOine oratorical 
power. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Journal; KeyiiohlHS Works; List of the 
Tallows of the Koyal Collogo of TliyHicianf, 
me.] N. M. 

EEYNOLBS, JOHN STHCKLY(I79l^ 
1874), founder of the Home and Colonial 
Training College in Gray’s Inn Itoad, born 
on 13 Hopt, 1791, was son of John and Ann 
Keynolds of Manchester. Ilis father later 
held the olHce of comptrolling surveyor of 
the port of Loudon, ll is mother belonged 
to the family of tStuckeys, her brother, Vin- 
cent Stuckey, being a banker at Langport in 
SoTOerset. lleynolds was educated at the 
Langport grammar school, but when fourteen 
years old aoeured an appointment in the audit 
otHce in London. In 1806 he was passed on 
to the treuaury, where ha was quickly* pro- 
moted atul received a series of special votes 
of thanks from the lords of the treasury, and 
in 1 B 1 5 a grant of money . He became private 
secretory to three successive secretaries of 
the treasury. In 1823-3 he was secretary to 
the Irish revenue commission, and rendered 
, great service in reconstituting the fiscal sys- 
tem. Later on he was one of the heads of the 
commissariat department. In 1 8B4 his health 
broke clown, through over-work, and in March 
1835 he retired from the public service. 
From 1835 to 1887 he was In the employ- 
ment of the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
Ms uncle Stuckey had raised ho | command- 
ing positioii. 


Throughout his career Ileynolds was a close 
student of political economy, and especially 
of the currency, and on these subjects wrote 
many articles, both signed and anonymous, 
and a pamphlet entitled ‘Practical Observa- 
tions on Mr. Bioardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation,’ n.d. 

After retiring from the bank in 1837 he 
began to interest himself in philanthropy, 
working in St. Giles’s parish, and actively 
aiding in organising foreign missions. In 
1833' he established an infant school in Ful- 
ham* He was one of the first supporters of 
the London City Mission and of the ‘ Itocord’ 
newspaper. Il'e established infant schools 
in various parts of London, and stimulated 
their formation in difiorent parts of England, 
He thus came into contact with Charles 
Mayo n 792-l84{)) [q , v.], and his sister Eliza«- 
befell Mayo [q. v.], the earliest English advo«- 
cates of Pestalozzi’s system of elementary 
education. 

In May 1886 Beynolds, with John Bridges, 
founded in Southampton Street, Holhorn^ an 
institution to train teachers in Pestolozsiian 
principles. It was called the Home and 
Colonial School Society, and opened with 
three students. But it quickly grew, and in 
1887 it was removed to Gray’s Inn Eoad, 
where one of the pmetising schools was called 
after him. Eeynolds died in 1874. In 1819 
he married Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Bobert. Bageliot of Langport. 

A high-relief medallion of Eeynolds woa 
executed by Mr. J. Scarlett Potter. Thera 
is a copy at the Home and Colonial Train- 
ing College; it was engraved in Cassell’s 
‘ Household Guide ’ in 1870, 

[Home and Colonial Memorials, Ohristmaa, 
1881, and information from J. H, Sa’wtoU, esq,,^ 
Eeynolds'fl nophew.] F. W-n* 

BEYMOLBS, Sib JOSHUA (1723- 
179iB, portrait-painter, was born at Plymp* 
ton-Earl’s, Devonshire, on 16 July 1723, the 
seventh child of the Bev. Samuel Reynolds, 
master of the grammar school there, and 
Theophila, his wife* His Christian name k 
wrongly entered as Joseph in the parish re- 
gister. On both sides the family was clerical 
and scholarly. His father’s father was the 
B^ev. John Eeynolds (the son of Joshua Rey- 
nolds), who was prebendary of Exeter, and 
died m 1692, and his mother’s father was 
Matthew Potter, the curate and chaplain of 
her grandfather, the Bev. Thomas Baker, 
the vicar of Bishops-Nympton, near South 
Molton, Devonshire, and a distinguialu'd 
mathematician [see Bakbe, Thomas, 1625 F- 
1689}# Samuefs brother Joshua (the uncle 
and godfather of Sk Joshua) was elected 
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follow of Oorpuft Ohrinti (^ollogo, Oxford* ^ dron HontiMfi Mtiriu-tli* bi 
in 1701, and his lialfdn'othor, John (Hoi . (ndh^rv; ami tin* portrait of Kifit 

1708), waa a follow of Kmg'’H (lollogo, (‘am- . an (1f*op»fm dr.HHlvmK llio poati 

bridge, a follow of Eton, and hoadmin-tor of j Hih tirat vmrn in oit-piiuititi|,r was a pHrlnut, 
Itketor Hchool William Uo^moUlH, the non I (mill (woi4nrv»H! hd' tin* Ibn. 'riuniifO* Hiimn, 
of this John and the llrstJoinmin of Sir ttnor tn the familv of Ru’loird liiftf-rwank 
Joshna, was a Mlow of Exolor (‘ollngt^ from fir,4 Lord) Kdnrombo, doin* nbottt tiio ii||o of 

172S to 1741, and suetHHuhnl hia fatht*r m twolvo in a hoaMpoinf* at (‘roinyll lleiirli 

seiioolmaster (cf. Wno.iAM with rommon nlit|ovriglit'ii |winf on a bit 

ofPlijmpfoUf 187)9, pp. Hi HO.) of anil. In 1740, i^oim* iiobnO^aoii ii*t to 

Tlmfatlmr,SannmlUo}ou)ldH('HiHl4740), ' whothor lom4ionlil bo a pamt*;r or tin ft|io« 
•who graduated B.A, from (hwpus (’hri)4i tlun-ary (Ui-yitohL Itim-^df Haiti tie wmdd 
College in 170H, wan ehwted fell{)W of BuL j ratlo’r bo an apothiTar) limn im twdiimry 
li()l College, (IxlVml, in 1705, ami wiw ntUod j mintor'b Im wiw appront lerd in Tt$*mm-4 
for his guihdoHrt disposttion and ignoramm llmlaon On v.]* the pnftr«i^|mtntor* fm fmir 
of the world (td‘. Fowui-ju, HM, t*/ Cbr/»n<f ^ witn a promium ttf *4 ^ibieli 

Ohrinttf p. il7:2). Bifmg alao very attsontv htdf wan found bv father, ami hiilf »d- 
mhuhnl, he was likened by his fruuuk to vtmeed by his I’bb^fit funfer, Mary, the wile 
Ihuwm Adaras in KieldingV novoLd'* Joneph of John^Balwer^ athirnoy, of lorriuglton 
Andrews.’ Tliere Is a portrait oChinupaitited While with IlndHon in Lotidrui In* naw Ihme 
by luH son, In the Cottonian Library of lly- in an auetiomrooni, and iiiiimiged to ahitke 
mouth. Urn salary and emolnmoul.H rt,H numter hands with him. lie atudmd hard, iiml 
of FlymptongranuuHrHelHJohviU’** llHIAayenr eopiofl (bierrimfs drawings, hut ho imar* 
and a house, and he had eleven (or twelve) refliHl with hia and retnrmM lo Vly*» 

children, six of whom were li\ tug at hia death pumth in t74H. He worn bark in !*omb»n 
in 174(1 Threi* otdy of these, his dauglitiws in ly 1 1, ami on good fj-rms with lludwan 
—Mary [see BauiI'IH, Mas. MauvJ, Eliza- having meninvhile painted feune fwenfy pot* 
beth(born 17!;]1), and Krauees (Imru 1T«H))-* t^^aitf^ inelmling 1‘hilip Vunbnigh, fbe*eom* 
were connected wdth the after life of his son missloner of the dm’kvard, and iwvrnd of 
Joshua, the family of Mr. Ivembd of Aft»*f 

Samuel Heynolda was not an energidic his fathers death, on Clirinfmaa' day I74il, 
master (the scholars of the gritimuar Helmol he lived till 1749 witli iwii nntnfirried 
at Plympton are ^said to have dwindled to sisters at llyimmth tbwk, and imprtoed 
one iurmg hia time), but there m m rea- his style by the study of tlo? imrtriul;^ of 
son to suppose ^ that Jtiahuas eilucat ion was William Candy |i|. v.'f. To tkrm* ynin 
neglecjted by hb father, as Allan (Hinning- long iHwtmits of Uirliard Kliot of I'hirl Kbot 
ham suggests. He seems to have Imeu a (father of the tlr«t Lord l*Jii*r) and hi?* wife ; 
somewhat idle and inattentive hoy, as one of Kbzabetli, Kltot’s sister, wife t»f diarliM 
of his Latin CKercises exists on whiefi he (‘oeks (afterwards Ltird »Sotni*fsH of lloi 
has drawn a pen-and-ink sketcdi, and \m lion, John Hamilton i Mrs. Field j (‘omiim** 
father has written ‘Thw is drawn hy Joshua dow^ Iklgeimdie ; Mr. Cmnnrh tan old frieinl 
in school out of pure idletumsJ At all events, of hia fat her*», inueli inti^restml in his ftilure) 
it was at his father’s school that he receivnl and his wife; (kprain Clmundy, M.N., and 
what education he had, and this certainly hm wife; (hmiicdtor Bury and ids wife; 
included some knowledge of Latin, But if Alderman Faey; ami Miss'KIs^abeth CdiiitL 
he showed little dhpoaition for ordinary lekh (afterwards Hnchess of Eingnnm)* 
studies, he mastered the principles of per- (Hhnr plctunm of this |a»riod nrii a iiorifiiil 
epeetive from the * Jesuit’s Treatise,’ and grtnip (Heynoltb’s first ), romprisiiig llr.iittd 
produced a ^ drawing of the school-house Mm BHiard Kliot iimt tlimr faiidly, with 
which astonished his father. He idsodrew Mrs. (bddsworihy and Hiptalii llin lloti. 
some portraits of Ms friends and relatives ; John Ikiiiilton (tl 1755) hi, v.J, ii atuily tif 
and if Ms fondness for art was not, as Bn a boy rt^mllng In a ridWctcfl liglttf p^igiiod ami 
Johnson said, caused by Hichardsoids * Trt^fiw dated 1747), which ho kept till liL ibmilii 
tiae on Painting ’ (see Joimw^N, Life tf fhw)- and t wo lb*mbratttew|im |iortriilla «f liirtiwdfi 
It was greatly stimulated by a tairusal one with long hair mul dark idoak * Mfltl in 
of that work He copied some prints be- t4m |msses«hm of the (Iwaiktn ftniilf anil 
longing to Ms father, eapeeially thma-i in the other (now In the Natioiitl IMitwIt (iiiL 
Hrydena edition of ^ JPIutareMi Lives,’ and lory), with palette and piiitlutkfk in flieriglil 
Jacob Oats a ‘Book of Lmblemi/ From the hand, and ilmdliig hk mm wiili iilii IcA* 
latter heAPP?®'^®^® have derived sugipmtioiw The pahdte lin» «. hitiufle, ii» nil hie inileltes 
for some of hxs future pictures, as the * Caul-, had* A view of Plymautli iind tl4 itrlgli* 
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from Cat down Hill (very carofully 
executed) m at Port 15liot, as well as all the 
portraits of the hlliot family already mon- 
tioned, except that of Lady Somers, which 
is at .Last-uor Castle. 

In 1749 Oommodoro Keppel [see Khw'EL, 
AuauBTUS, VisciooNT IvErruL], in the com- 
mand of the Centurion, put into Plymouth 
for repairs, met IleynoldB at Lord Kdg- 
cumbus [set^ Kdooiimbm, ClKOEcin, lirst Eaul 
OK MouNT-EnacuMmd and oifered him a 
passagf^. Tlu\y sniletl jfor Lisbon on 11 May, 
and visited Cadiz, Tetuan, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
atid Minorca, wluu’ts Reynohls paint.ed almost 
all the oilicers of th(3 garrison at Port JMahon. 
K(^})p(d tr(‘ated him as an intimate friend, 
allowed him the use of his cabin and his 
books, and took him on shore with him 
whoiHwer lie (joiild, so that, as Ib^ynolds says 
in a letter to Lord Kvlgcutnbe, H not only 
had the oj^nortunity of st'.eing a great deal, but 
saw it> with all the advantages as if I had 
travelled as his equal' In the same letter 
(the only one writ, ten during his absence 
which remains, although he is supposed to 
have correHpt)iided with his sisters') he sug- 
gf^sts that Lord Edgeutmbe should choose a 
picturi^, the larger tlu^ bidder, for him to 
copy and priwuit to his lordship. At Minorca, 
his horsi^ fell down a pri^isipice with him, 
causing the injury to his lip which is to be 
Been in all subsequent portraits. On recovery 
he went to Leghorn, hdorence, and Home, 
where he spent two years * with measureless 
content,' his sistera, Mre. Palmer (Mary) and 
Mm. Johnson (Elizabeth), having advanced 
him money for his expcnsim. At Rome he 
made copiim from Titian, Rembrandt, Guido, 
Raphaid, and other masters, but not from 
Michael Angelo, whom he admired more 
than all. He was disappointed at first with 
Raphael, buttlu^ disappointment humiliated 
him as duo to hig own ignorance. He made 
some caricatures, including a composition 
taken from Raphaers * School of Athens,’ 
into which he iut, reduced most of the English 
gentlemen then in Rom©. His noteboofe of 
this period contain Bomo sketches of old 
masters, which he afterwards employed for 
his own pictures. Two of these books ate in 
the British Museum, and contain the sketohee 
which suggested * Mrs. Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia ^ and * Mrs* Crewe as St. Genevieve*’ 
Two others are in tlia Soane Museum, and 
another was in the possession of Frederick 
Locker-I,jamp8on, the author of LLondon 
liyrios.* His studies a])pear to have been 
clfrected to penetrate the secrets of the old 
masters as to composition, relief, and especi- 
ally the management of lights. lie took few 
notes with regard to sentiment, expression, or 


colour. He was much attracted by what was 
florid and facile, and, following the fashion of 
the day, he paid much more attention to the 
works of the eclectics, like Domenichino, Ba- 
roccio, and Guercino, than a modern student 
would; and ho greatly admired those of Ber- 
nini theaculptor. AmongtheEnglishpainters 
at Rome were John Aatlcy (1.780 P~1 787) 
[g. V.], Nathaniel Hone [q. v.], and Richard 
Wilson [q. v.], and he mot there his future 
friends and patrons, Lord Oliarlcmont, Sir 
W. Lowtlior, Lord l)ownc, and Lord Bruce. 
He wont to Naples, and finally left Rome for 
Florence on 8 May 1762, visiting Fuligno, 
Perugia, Assisi, and Arezzo. At Florence he 
painted Joseph Wilton [q. v.], the sculptor. 
Ills Florentine journal contains no reference 
to any painter before Raphael exceptM asaccio, 
and shows that he had not yet made up his 
mind as to the relative merits of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and was mclinod to rate 
Giovanni di Bologna, as a sculptor, as lugh 
as the former. In J ul}^ he left Florence on his 
return journey, visiting Bologna, Modoua, 
Reggio, rarma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, 
where he stayed from 24 July to 16 Aug., 
and took careful notes of many pictures, 
Thence he went to Padua, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and hlilan, with his first pupil and 
X)rot<ig<i, Giuseppe March! [q. v.], and spent 
a month at Pans, where he painted M. (iau- 
thier and Mrs. Chambers, the wife of the 
architect (afterwards Sir William Chambers 
[fl- ^O)* 

Reynolds arrived in London on 10 Oct. 
1762, greatly developed as a man and an 
artist, but with two permanent physical de- 
fects, the scar on his lip from the accident at 
Minorca, and deafness contracted from the 
cold of the Vatican while copying Raphael. 
After three months in Devonshire, where h© 
painted Dr. John Madge [q. v.l and a young 
lady (for five guineas apiece), he came to 
London, and took apartments in Sir James 
Thomhill's old house, 104 St, Martin's Lane, 
where he was joined by his youngest sister, 
Frances, who kept his house for many years. 
These apartments were soon exchanged for 
a house in Great Newport Street (No. 6),. 
where he remained till 1760, His flret por- 
trait after his arrival in London was one 
of Marchi in a tur^n, which belongs to the- 
Royal Academy. Although, on account of 
the novelty of his style, he met with some, 
opposition^ his art was so evidently superior 
to that of Hudson, Ramsay, Hone, and other 
followers of Kneller, that, with the aid of 
Lord Edgeumbe, who persuaded many of tho 
aristocracy to sit to him, and probably of the 
Keppols and others of his friends, he soon put ■ 
aU rivals at a distance. On© of his moat 
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aorioua wiw liiotard^ t\w 

paHt('lli}^t and mitnatura«|miat4n% win* tauna 
to liondoii in I75.*l aiul atuyoil twu )*t‘»ra, 
Tko woll-knowtt full-liaiglli piirtrait of <-ap* 
tain Kappt‘1 in an attitiulo td* ennunand nn 
tlm sMshorOj with a atormy hnokgroninh ia 
$ai<l to havn thnja nnwt; tonatahhah Ida rt'pu- 
tation. Tlio nndiva wan anggoatial hy th«» 
c‘X«rticnwof Knppol in aavioK t ho ert'w nf hm 
iilup, thoMnidHtono, liorwrook in 1717 ; 
and tlusattitndo of tho flgurojullianii^h takon 
from a Btntuo, ia full «d‘ Iivin|»t gmoi* and 
onot^y. IllH^anopt'aH wa« ho groat that tho 
nnmhor of Iim Biltom ineroftHiHl to lt!C) in 
17r>f), to 150 in 1758, anil to 15(1 (hif« hns«io>t 
year) in 1759. Ho nuHinl Ida prltu'H to fiftoi'n 
guiiuuw for a hontl, thirty for a half«h'ngth| 
and Hixty for a fnll-longth ; and in 177d> to 
twonty for a hoad and tlio roat tn proport am. 
Inthm poriod, 1 75.1 liO, hi' paint t‘d t hnu’ noun- 
hora of tha royal family (tho llulot of (him* 
horland and Prinoo Kdward in l75H,andtho 
Ilrintu) of WaloH, tiflorwarda (loorg'o III^ in 
1759); al'lotiHt. twoJvoilnkoH, higinning with 
tho Iluko of (irafton in 1755, and aovrral of 
th(dr duehoHHOH, with vary many othor poora 
ami poramiHof woalthaml fuMhion, imdnding 
aoToral holonging to (ho DovonHhirofnmilioH, 
likotho Ikatarda, Midonwortlm, Ihillora,ami 
Mw. Ilormudn It wan in th«mo yoara alao t hat, 
ho pamlod both tho lovely MUboh (hinntng 
(Lady Oovontry and tlmlhiohoHH of Hamil- 
ton, aftomarclH Diudioro of Argvll), tho 
famouB (but now, nhm! numh rentonhl ) 
l^elham funding Chirkonn/ Horaon Wttl|>fthi 
(oneof hia groat oat admtrora and numt rapri* 
ciouicriticH),Btornei,Footo,(hariUni (th«^ vio* 
llniHt), and hi« lir«t portrait of llr. Johnaon 
(whom ho paintodfini timiw), (Jarrirk* tho 
hoautiful Maria, coiintoaa of Waldogravo 
(both of whom ho paintod aovon timoa), and 
tho two famous eonrtoaanH, Kitty Mahortmd 
Nolly 0* Brian. Roynolds'a art during this 
poriod is ronrosontod in tho Natimml Hnllory 
by the Lord Ligonior on hor»4mfk,Faptain 
Orme standing beside hii horse, and the ox^ 
quiaito port,rait of Anno, countess of Alkr* 
mwh (mother of hi« friend Keppol ). 

To keep pace with the demands for hii 

K rtmts, Iteynolds employed Ihder Toma 
. T.l as an assistant, in additpm tp Ifttrohi, 
received Thomas Beach and 
Tlngh Bawm as pupils, to be followed here- 
after by Powell, Doughty, and otjiers, who 
no doubt were also employed npon hii pio 
tures. / No man/ ha said, * mm mad# a for- 
tun© with his own handi*^ He npw beiran 
to make a good deal of money, and in a few 
years time, when ha mlmd his prie«, hii 
.income reached tv© or six thoivand a year,* 
gut, metoad of sat iiig^ to spent hk i9|oniy iq 
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puTrlm?.insf I ho he rtiuld 

which hi* regarded m the hc'4 kimi «f wealth* 
^iLuinvthde htf* BiircueH'. in wtw ef|i,ittl 

tnllmt injii*. Ilsfi iiifiiiitcr nml 

were ugrcciibh^ fluif many 
stttrr.'inf all ranks l.iTasn** bin irnrndH; ami 
to tlm Kcp|wd#«.jhc iiml other 

DoViui'dtiro famili*';^ of piwition won'* wmiu 
added many immo of rank and fii^liion, at 
whti<«nhon!4i'i. hi‘ wm a wodcntw‘*i^uont find who 
vifiitod him in r«*fnrn* Tlom hi^ htouro wiw 
mnrh/aken up with dtnnor*i, 

Huiddto'i, rard-parf ioi, ami rmppor^, 
daily note** ofwiiirh arc fo f»« foumi m tua 
pjw’kotdmokr}.^ Ho hint ahot munnmmmd Ins 
(•onimctioii with mtm^ of omiimiil mm 
lyho fortimd iimor inti'lbrntiuil rirrio tif 
Ilia companiotuf m life with (liifriclc, nt 
kmfit, and Hohkmifh, and JoluoiMti, wiili 
w/iom Im Imhuiuio iin|im»nf«‘d nkmf 177»1, 
The d«jrtor, who tlmii lived in I lougft Spwrr, 
wim a roimtanf vi'utor in firraf Nowport 
HtreoH forjm had a gmit likmg iiml os** 
toiuu for lo*ymthk, mdioin Im railed Ids 
Hirarrid d»*ar7 ft's wo|| an for Imr Imoflmr; 
and imitmg idhrr aftfiudmuifi of tho hoimn 
was tmi» whirit was served throe timm a 
day. John VVdkon, whom lu* hiid known 
mime hk youth, wiov aUo a s|»n*iid frirml 
^ Though !m had mofo ihiitt an oriliiwry 
acipinintiiimodup with many artkis with 
VViltoiii Hay man, (liiimhom^ C’oti% I lilhrrt 
Htimrt, and nioru imiaadidly with llmkon, 
ABan Unmnny (whom im idnal, tuif flid not 
thjnk highly of im a painter ,1, Ikiijatidii 
v\o«t, and dituioH (Atlmidan) HfUirt'-hii 
cloys not siym to haye gn'stly onllicidrd fim 
private Ml arndy of Itta professional hrethren. 
There wits little sympafliy bdw'tmii Iftigiirth 
and ^ Reynolds, either In ehiiraefer or in 
ophuouH upon art, and neither of the»Hetwo 
grimt arHf»ts hud a right iippreeiid ion of ihn 
ntimris jiowers. Nor did Itoytndda fratmiimi 
with W ikon, nor wdth C hdiodiortmgh, though 
this wa# imt Ida fnwlH There itre, howower, 
weardH of vkits to thn Anht?C (dlnh at 
Hlmighteris wHemhottMH and lie wm tmirJi 
cotmemwi In the proiiiothm of ihoiumdmini *4 
for the ^ esmblishimmt of an nefidoriiy of 
artw wlilcrh pftwwieil the fmiiiclntioii m tin* 
Itoynl Aeademy. lie k thought by Hlmrliti 
Hotort Lesib ftp v,] to have eoinptititid tli# 
pttpr In which mm ntjcli aclieiiie was Initl 
btnorts the Dilettanti Hocletylii 1755, It win 
while ho still living In Clrett Kf*w|atrt 
Btreet' that hn lin*t showed lik enparity 
a thinker ami writer on mi by three mipw 
enntributed to tlw * Mler ’ (mm Km f i, 7% 
Thn fiwt* was otHOcinnokieitriltip/tlie 
wmmd Oft * fmifarlon of Kstore/ tnl ilm 
iUxm m * Pwgty/ n|i^. they all coniftiiii4 
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ideas wlncli were afterwards expanded hi 
Ilia ])roHidenl ial discouraes. N orthcoto heard 
Reynolds say that Johnson required these 
pape.rs in an enun-gency, tin<l that Eeynolds 
sat up the whole idglit to complete them, 
producing tluircd)y vertigo. In the same 
year (1759) he pamted (or commenced) his 
hrat picture td*‘ Venus/ whiidi was purchased 
hy Lord Coventry, A singular instance of 
hia Idndm^HS of lieart also belongs to this 
time, lie ]mintt'd and sent to Dr. Mudgo a 
portrait, of his mn, who was previ^ntcul by 
illness from going home on Ins birthday. 
The lad is reprcHcnttid as |UH‘ping, like an 
unexpected guest, from bolund a curtain (cf. 
PiiTNT, Mudgt 

In 17(lt) iloynolds removed from Great 
Newport. Btret^t. to t.he houa(^ he had bought 
on the W('Ht side of Lei(;ester b'ields (No. 
47), now calliid Ltuci^stcr B(juare, where he 
lived till his thuith. 1 1 added to i t a gallery and 
painting-rooms for himself and his assistant s, 
ilia own htfing octagonal, about twentjy feet 
long and sixteen broad, with a small window 
over nine feet from the tloor. The father of 
George Morlaud | ij, v.] had IIvihI there be- 
fore, and the premises are now ociciqiied by 
Ihittiek & Bunpson, the book auctioneers, 
lie gave 1,050/. for llu^ housi',, and spent 
i,5()()/, more in additions, whicdi swallowed 
up nearly all his savings. He opened his 
new house witli a ball, and se4. up a mugni- 
iUmnt chariot (sai<l to iiave Ikhui an old 
Rlun-iffs carnage), richly carved and gilded, 
and adorned with pantus paint, (ul by (jharles 
Catton the eldi^r [(pv/J, representing the four 
seaBons. This showy ‘tHpitpagm, attended by 
servantfi in siKau-laced liveries, he seldom 
used himself, but he hadt^ his sister go out 
with it as often as possible, much to her j 
annoyance, and allowial his coachman to I 
show it. It acted, probably, as a valuable ' 
advertisement; but the device was scarcely 
worthy of a characterusually so modest and 
unassuming. In this year (u(K)) was opened 
the first puhlii*. exhibition in London by 
Britisli artists of tlmir own works. It was 
held in t.he largt^ room of the Hociety of Arts, 
in the Strand, and Keynolds sent to Jt four 
portraits, including those of ItHinabetk, 
duchess of llamiltmii and Lady Elizabeth 
Keppeh N ext yt^ar, owing to adivision among 
the artiiti, tliere were two exhibitions— 
one at the Society of Arts by the body which 
was afterwards enrolled aa tb? Free Society 
of Artists 5 the other at Spring Gardens by 
tbebody afterwards the Incorjwrated Society 
of Artists, Eeynolds joined the latter, and 
to its exhibition in 17(11, remarkable for its 
catalogue, witli Ilogartlds illustrations, sent 
the portraits of Lord ligonier and Captain 


Orme (already mentioned), as well as portrait s 
of Lady Waldegruve (in a turban), the Duke 
of Beaufort in hia college robes, and that 
matchless one of Laurence Sterne, with his 
wig a little awry above t.he cunning face, 
brimming with subtle intellect and sly 
humour. Sterne, in a letter to a friend, says 
that Keynolds made him a present of his 
portrait, adding, ‘ That man’s way of think- 
ing and manners are at least equal to his 

{ lenciL’ Tom Taylor, in notes to Leslie and 
lis ‘ Life and Times of Sir Joshua Keynolds/ 
suggests that Bterne was romancing, and says 
that this portrait was painted for the Earl of 
Oasory. 

The marriage of the young king, Georgelll 
(2l:J Sept. 1791), was the occasion of many 
portraits. Among others, Keynolds painted 
three of the most beautiful bridesmaids: 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel (decorating a statue 
of Hymen, with the assistance of a negress), 
Lady Caroline Kussell (afterwards Duchess 
of fiarl borough, with a spaniel), and Lady 
Barah lamno.x [see Lennox, Ohakles, second 
DtJJCJti oi* Kiohmokd]. The Igst-named lady 
leans from the windows in the Holland II ouse 
picture (commenced this year), taking a dove 
5rom Lady Busan Strangwuys, while their 
young cousin, Charles James Fox, with a 

e uU in hia hand, seems to invite Lady 
a to enter the house. Another inte- 
resting group finished this yeo.r was that of 
Horace "Walpole, with Gilly Williams and 
George Belwyn. 

To the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1762, 
for which Johnson wrote t.he preface to the 
catalogue, Keynolds sent the portrait of Lady 
Elizabol'h Kepnel pist mentioned, one of the 
Countess of Waldegrave and her child (as, 
Dido embracing Cupid), and the well-known 
Ultirrlck between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
one of Reynolds’s happiest combinations of 
humour and imagination. In the autumn he 
spent some weeks in Devonshire, in company 
of Dr. Johnson, viHiting, on the road to Ply- 
mouth, James Harris (autlior of ^ Hermes ’) 
at Salisbury, Wilton (J^ord Pembroke’s), 
Ixmgford Castle (Lord Folkestone’s), Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Palmer (Reynolds’s bro- 
thcra-in«law) at Torrington. At Idymouth 
they stayed with Dr. Mudge, and spent 
their time in a round of excursions and hos- 
pitalities with Reynolds’s old friends, includ- 
ing the Edgeumbes of Mount-Edgeumbe 
and the Parkers of Saltram. 

The pocket-book for 1704 (that for 1760 
is missing) shows that Reynolds’s painting- 
room was still politically neutral ground. 
Ileynolds was no partisan, except for bis 
friends, but his early patrons had belonged 
to whig families, and his professional con-i^ 
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n.Ttion nuturallv gr.'w u,mit tlmt y..! <»' « 

iilthnatolv liHl to luH hoiuK NVtih tt l'»ino. th- n.vlo!..,-f h,.,I !n. «.u. I« t iw 

(iH a imintiT. Hut t<«..|lior with yariii:. ho,.!, han m»i.y r.iin.o. ol i 

'■■ ■ Kwitimi, wo iind nmoiiK litH silton ' iiitp‘ ol -VuKoln-a iuMili.mmn .j, th.. 

III 

"♦ Angi'l, 

IVuilmdto, who ho!oi.Vo<l tii Iho rourt imfl.v. j h;;t; mmio. Sho «,) to Koyno!,!.. i.i. 

Am<mKothorovWonooMdlUoi«untorVtmH |0.l . ..M.1 1.,,). mot lo'u,..l.l» «„ 

partiality wo fiml tho namoa of tim nroh- j <in . t.UI, aiol.».T.,f-lto»! P. . . 1 . .''imlli (v,.,, 
inalioiiH of York luuU’antorl.ury lawlo Ihoa.- 1 M.Hrm .mi h,o hm.. t. .ii:.o!.™.,l pi 

of Nolly OUkiinititd Kilty I-'ialiiwOhomoKt.,Oi.'r u..iloft^ that oho ivaa •.Ivit.n Mr 

of Ilia aiUora dmihaUv »>tt iilwaya ! Joahmi. Atty .h-olaraiioH ..u Mr .I.Hlm«-« 
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ydaro, Wn ilml aIhu Horntrk 
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in uml iitif-r lirr 

iirM flame'll flif*)' mm- iinu'li «tf 
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J\lro JhmlHiry (luMmilitiHl h**r tuid Umv kv^m^nUy m‘ 

tlw Mi^hwuuV Innih'; iiaxt v«‘JU*k iumI m j»M|mliir 

AbiiiRtuu iiu n tairilinnl)» thn ilf.v nf fUo | .if it. Sir li.'f rMirviitfU 

picturtiH nf UuH KiHUK^tW i ft*^***^’*’** Iiln 

now (bmblail hw |inct»f4 to omOminlml itml ' HoynobM hmh liottrnrr, iiinrli 

lirtYkniiniaiH fora vvholo4tai|flli» wwintty iW ’ ami lo |mi 

ahalf-hmKthi At. To tluM’xhibition of thU , trt»‘tuh wny 

Yoar ho (‘(mtrllmkHl a wholr-longth of Uioly ■ Mitliii flu,'* )o«ir ho |Mnitrtl k 

'Sarah Ihmhurv anti a tlirmHiuartor of fho , in^ham, I»‘irrl ;Uhroiitii1o*SirCjt»rl*«» Hrtiin- 
Count'tiHH of Wahlt'i^ravti, now a witiow. | tlow, tho IHikor» oI I*ftrtltiit4 imi 4 urv<*«*» 
TluHwaai!u\Yt‘Hr(l7(U')iuwlurh ko>«oia^ ; ahirts Itonl l!ar*lwii*H »^ootoml^ I oinvay, 
foiunliallluuntW tam^irattnl of all tho manv ' ami UnrIm, ail imonhora of tti«» flr^f liook'^ 
cluhH U) whifh ho Imlongwl Ilo \\m\M ', ingham mmif.trv. ^Amoitg Iih wont 

homiidAngivo UrJ<)hnH<mnnIimit»aitm|(or» i alao Warnoi liio4inga amt llitrri\ 

tainitioH t)f talldng'i It waa niHin aaliia! tIm ^ llio two Ifofnork, Itr, /iniiiiiriali 

Jiiiarary Cluh| a nanm not givon to it. hy ita : Mm!g«MtmlUo|ilr»mhln lh’> itolflanl«o|iioiitrt| 

momhwH. Tlmongmal momhnraof thinVlnh jlm nnfortnimtr Troiroi'-^ rarolnm Matihla 

(Htill oxiatifig m Tho (hnh) wow UoyitohlM, | {ahorily fo nmrn tlio long of iNomrrkh of 
Johnaor^ Ilurko, Hr, Nugmit ilhirko’nVathor- ■ whom ho fohl Xorfhf*»to lhal Ito roiihl wti 
in-law), T<»phain I limnolork, Bonnot Laimton, ; mali*^ a go!»*l aa ^hp wm m toaw all 

Dr, Ooldaniith, Anthony Chamiitr, and Hir j tho timo aim mm adfiitg. Ilo <!«! mil, ln*W'« 
John Ilawkina, that * moat nnoluhhahlo ; ovor, oylhhif in ITio* nml in IDIH Im oorn 
man/ aa Dr. Johnf40ii oalhnl himy Tho oitth i olmhal hi^ oontrilnttiMmi to tim Hiaooiy of 
mot and anpnod ovory Momlav ovoning at i AHtata oyInliitioiH with tho «of|ohmlod pif" 
Dm TurkX iload in Dorrartf Htwot till ; trait of Mii*®* Jt^mo tliolitiimthdoy lihiimliiot* 
1777), wlmn it was ohangod to a diriimr oiuh, j of hi« livoiy fririid, Mfi*-. tlioljitioiidoliw, 
and mot only (moii a fortnight during tlm j iniaior of Bog WhilUngltnil, oarrying a dog 


isoaftion of parllamont, Itoynolda had a dam 

f LjrouR hut ahort. illnona tJiia yoar, whioh ' 
roughta vary atraotionatn h«ttorfrom Jolm- 
aon; *If I should loan you/ Im says, A 
should lost! almost tlui only man whom I' rail 
a fritmd/ 

In 1766 tho Sooioty of Artmta was inomt^* 
poratod hy royal chart or# Hoynokk rofuand 
to be one of lt« dir««tors, hut Ida name la 
attached to th© roll declaration of tho «{!«• 
ciety of the n«t year, To the ojfldhition of 
1765 he sent a Ml-kngth of Daily Sarah 
Bunbury (lacrlftcsing to tlie tirawa) ami 
another portrait, and to that of 17611 the af» 
fected ^ Mrs, Hale as Kuphrowne/ hbaocoml 
portrait of the Man|tiw of Qmwhy (a fwlD 
length, with a hone), one of yk (leaflky 


over a brook* li*» paintod low tiiMiltor tlir«*o 
times, and thtring fhe»eyofif« ww a ffw|tiriii 
gimuf. of hefi, »a W'oll tw of I *liYif f wliofti 
he now Minted I atitl the Tliralw* lit 1767 

and ITIinidi |awkid4i#rtilii« rtfiiiiiiii wtiipiirii* 
ticely few new fimnea, htti i 

giaaf miiny of his old friiunk twer agiin, in* 
eluding Mr, Darker of Baliraiii (aUttrwfiwH 
laml Ikirliigdtinh Dr# Armalroiig, llurke, 
Fmue, and Johtwom Iti Ilit itit-itiiiii ol 
ITdHfll H4ff* to *ii1 Dot) liM a trif 
to Daria with Eicitard Hiirko, th« Dick of 
(loldMinitlda * Helftliatlttii/ iiid on «cli oi 
thn two days follfiwliig lil« wiiire ho djiiw! 
with Clolikroliti, with wliow hk impp*- 
menta wow now fory ffiM|ipuil# Dtirtni 
hk atemteii tho sticctiifiil i«lw»o for tbt 
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estaWiRlimoiit of tlio Royal, Academy had 
made gianit progress, and li was carried into 
ctlect before iiie end of the year (17()8). 
Reynolds ludd aloof from the irit(5rnal dis- 
sensions wliich ended in the disruption of 
the Society of Artists, and was not con- 
sulted respecting the formation of the 
academy, in which the king took the first 
step by signifying to West that ho would 
gladly pat ronise siudi an association. West, 
JMos(^r, (Jotes, and Ohaml)ors (who drafted 
the plan) forthwith p(^titioned the king, 
who took a great p(n-sonal inten^st in the 
sehemci atid drew up several of the laws 
with his own hand. But, though not- xnade 
privy to tliese proceedings, , Reynolds was 
from the first selected as president, with the 
conH(,mt of tlie king. This is the more re- 
niarkabh^ testimony to Reynolds’s jiosition 
in his prof ession, as he was not in high favour 
at court, and (ieorge 111 did not care for his 
pictures. A mt^eting of thirty artists named 
by the king was held at Wilton’s house on 
9 Dec., at which the laws were accepted, 
aud the ollicera declared, Reynolds remsed 
at first to attend this meeting, and was per- 
siuuUhI with dilliculty by West to do so, 
arriving just in time to prevent its break- 
ing up abortively.^ The Icing’s assent was 
given to the selection on the next day, and 
the first meeting of the academy was held 
on the I4th. (in the IBth (Sunday) Rey- 
nolds, us iiresident, formally submitted the 
list of ollicera, council, visitors, and pro- 
fessors, which was approved under the ! 
sign-manual. Reynolds immediately took 
the most active part in organising the ! 
acadtuny and it s schools, and lost no time in ^ 
)re])aring his first discourse, which was do- ! 
iv(‘red on 2 Jan. 1769, and was mainly con- 
c<5rued with the value of academies and the 
right dinuition of study. It was badly de- 
livert«l in a husky voi(',o, and was followed 
by a dinner at tJie Bt. Albans tavern, at 
which Ki^yiiokls presidt'd. The annual 
acacUuny dinner, with its carefully chosen 
list of em burnt guests, was also founded by 
Reynolds, and it. was he who suggested the 
appointment of honorary ollitsors, not artists. 
Among the first of tlu^si^ were Dr. Johnson, 
pndesHor of ancient literature, and l)r. Cl old- 
smith of ancient history ; and other friends 
of Reynolds likti Boswtdi and Bonnet Lang- 
ton, liot.li of whom were also members of tbe 
Literary Olub, were afterwards added to the 
list. ll(iynolds^was knighted on 21 April, 
and the first exhibition of the R.oyal Academy 
was optmed on 20 April. He sent four pic- 
tures to it, including the beautiful Mias 
Morris as ‘Hope nursing Love,’ Mrs, Bou- 
vorie, and Mrs. Crewe. 


Sir Joshua’s elevation did not increase 
the number of his sitl,ers, who soon fell to 
about fifty or loss in the year. He had no 
doubt by his enormous success and activity 
exhausted to some extent liia ground as a 
portrait-painter, but the decline was partly 
due to the pressure of his academical duties. 
Whether from leisure or choice, he now de- 
votiid more of his time to pictures of imagi- 
nation. Modids, boys, bi'ggars, old men, and 
children now became frequent in the lists 
of his sitters. A picture of ‘The Babes iix 
the Wood’ was exhibited in 1770, and a 
study was made about this time from his 
old model, White, which was afterwards 
used for his once famous picture of ‘ Hgo- 
lino,’ exhibited in 177d, This study, exTii- 
bited in 1771, was engraved under the title 
of ‘ Resignation,’ and dedicated to Cold- 
smith, with some lines from the ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ as a return compliment for the poet’s 
exquisite dedication of that poem to Sir 
JToshua in the preceding year. The exhibi- 
tion of 1771 also contained two fancy pic- 
tures, ‘ V enus chiding (hipid for learning to 
cast Accounts,’ and ‘A Kymph and Bacohns.’ 
It was about this time that ho painti.ul Ins 
celebrated picture of Sir Joseph Banka, just 
returned from his voyage round the world 
with Captain Cook. 

In one way or another, his life was now 
probably fuller of work than ever, and it 
also seems to have been fuller of pleasures. 
Besides the Literary Club at the Turk’s 
Head, at which his attmulance waa con- 
stant, there was the Thursday Night (‘hub 
(which met at the Star and Garter in I’all 
Mall, and waa composed of miui of wit and 
leaaure, like Topham Beauclerk and Lord 
larch), where they drank hard and played 
high ; and the Shilling Rubber Club, ludd at 
th(^ Devil tavern, where ho mot Goldsmith 
and could indulge more cheaply his love of 
whist, which he played indiiferontly. There 
was also the Devonshire (to whicli he be- 
longed now or soon after), and the Sunday 
dinners of the Dilettanti Society. He at- 
tended asstmiblies, balls, and masquerades at 
Almack’s and the Opera House, at Mrs, (k)r- 
nolys’ at Carlisle House, Soho Square, and 
afterwards at the Rantheon (opened in 1772), 
and was also to be seen at the theatres, at 
3M arylobone Gardena, at Ranelagh , and V aux- 
hall. To these gaieties must bo added the 
frequent private dinners with his nume- 
rous friends, and those famous ones at his 
own house, where ‘peers, temporal and 
spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
actors, men of letters, painters and musi- 
cians ’ met in concord, and wbere, according 
to Malone, though the win© and the dishes 
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wmt‘4 !w’ a Inrit 

agrotnuiHti iwuong tln^ gyy«tii tliiu miwl 

sluHtlcl imHlniuiirntt* <m}T IhkIv.* A livi»U*'r 
ftceounl of tlum\ irregular mu\ nffon itit- 

provkotl k liy John 

(loiirttmttv, M.P* (m» Trofnfo' to 8tii 
MA(UNtOHIl‘f4 iWfim/ /iVlWlO fif ht, Jnhn* 
0 (mk who tollM thii tho twhio 

praparod for lavan or logltt wm oftoti mmh* 
toamnnmcKitttatwirathi' niniibor; thtit thi»ro 
wm a dafieiancy of kidvoH, fork^* pliili*#, and 
IfhwHiw, and ovary ono nillod m m wanted 
for brtaul, wino* or and ly?«tily» tir 
tlioro wim litilo ohanoo of tadng aorvrd; 
whiUuwnid thohnath* Sir Jo^lnm mt oom- 
|Km('d, ttlwaya attmitivo to what waw aatd, 
% holp of litH trunijH, ntwi^r minding what 
Wiw^rid.ini or tlrniuc^ Intt loaving ovory om? 
at lihorty in armtnhlo for him»»olf* ' Ith 
dinnor hour, whi<di had horn four oVIot-k In 
(Iroat Nowpt*rtH{rt*ot, waniutw fiv«s Thoro 
wim auppor a ft or wart Ih, hut thw Sir Jtinhua 
iiuworUH)k. lloluulnoworNlittrtlvnftorwartk 
a villa at Hitdtmotid, chmi^ to tho Slur »innl 
(iarloirt wht^ru ho td’ton ximnl in dwin*M 
on Sunday In tht^ aummor, If ho dht not ; 
diim wit.h ono of hl« noigldKotring friond«, 
Owen <Jaml»ritlgo, (loorgo (kdmaii* Mr«, ^ 
Olivo, or hiaold maator, llutUon, f'n \77li | 
ha apant a fovv dayu in York, porhatm with i 
tho poot MaMtm, and In St^ptomhor ho paid ! 
a viuit Ihwoiwhiro, whori^ ho ap|a*aru tit \ 
havo takrn hia part in hunting anti tnlmr | 
hold wmrts. Ho hrouglit hank with him j 
Mary TlH;H>phila( ( dly ) Pahnorf i^wtmd f laugh** I 
tar of hk ittmar, Mr», Mary Patrnor ftp v,l 
liitidy widowtul), thott Hurt non yoara *d«i| 
who llvodwith him(oxoopt fttr night iinintlw 
mlT7d)^till iho marmal Ihdiort laivoll 
(Jwatkin in 17H1. On hi« rotnrn hopalntotl 
tud kmg^ and (|ttwin» I In hatl piuntotii 
Ooorg© JII onco whoa Prinoo of Waloa, hwt 
flutwwion; and on iho doath 
ot Shackhfton In 17tl7, Cintirgo III had at^ 
poinM Allan PamHay a« etairt paintf^r. it 
was no douhfcott^aeoowntof thiit noghvt that 
lleyndda inado it a otmdition of lita aoof»pt- 
aneeof tho prwhhudihtp tif thoaoatloiwy flint 
h# ahould paint both king and qmam. Affitr 
this (ieorgo HI only mm mt to him, and 
tnat was nino yoftfiaftorwarda, ftir a pktnro 
to bo presorvid by tho anachmiy Itwslf, a 
purpose for which li© could ii^aroidy Itavii 
chosen any other painter. Thotichibttkm of 
i77H^besides thop!etiiwiiftl»*ady incut kmod, 
^ntamed a p«mlt of hi« nbeo, Th«»pldla 
Palmer, wacfing'ClariM*,’ an4 the ftiL.w 

one of Mre. Abmpfton m Pru« h » Lo,, fyg 

Ijoto* ^ In thisyear J wnosMorthoottt fo»y,1*iiia 
favourite pnml and future blographor, camo 
to hve with Sir Joshua m pupil and awit** 


^ fnnf. IIm iu*w a fmiurttf ,ir |||,| 

; Thralr«‘, and Iwgan fh»* fitir *»!' pf’iririitia 
^ of luiunruf im-n whndt inuffr Ihf. Sirpiiliiiiu 
' galh'ry fsionoH. Tiny iftrlud«d liitii^tflhJfilni* 
'■ mm, tiohhoiiillt, lhiflo% tffirriidi, riuittihw 
llanuft* Hr. linrfony Arflmr Mitr-phvj l#orii 
i SamU**, and H«n'4 'lyffelMtu 
I Annmg fh«^ “pirfntv'i ftotil to flm 
^ ara<hony m 177 fi \%pp* Mr^. rr*nv»» « Sf, 

; IhumVitwn/ Mi**s MiyiT tt« 

, ijuarringlon an * Sf. Agnrnf pii*^ Ihihyril 
1 atm, fh»» liininrijuu wm f lil.n 
I nil aldrnnan of 'yo«r | ri7:|| 

; wiH u nnUihU soio ill nniny \%'ny% Tlio nxm 
'< hihuttm' lw!‘.ad«’n flio Sir Ihuik?! 

! Uarrtrli and _hin wif>» floi of rutu! 

I Is’-rhind, ami oflinr lino pofiniii'^, nud n 
' CfTMud ‘^N'vii!|th am! IlioviitH* (thotHoiiph 
laong^lhii# fHu« Hitrfhyy ihf* nomm.lk 
I rontfunod ^thr M’g’^duo**' iitid fho 

buTV tiirr hMfh rogiirdod ti?* ln^ insyit 
oonwful pir(ur*^"»in fliolr %rry duihrnif rianw*'*, 

■ 1‘ho hiffof of tho iinuH Ihfuy pm* 

turon jn whiidi ho uilwidwrod flmpnofy imm 
oft my, tiun your joiimd by low oilrr *«wfop, 
Mary Palmor, wiih'iho tn'rr.ptsrm tif 

throo )o»r«* hvrnl with tom unriv id! Ida 
dotuh, In Juno ho wuli Thottiaa 

Ftlumanrmo, Hm bnuhor of Hord Sholbnrmv 
in the IHo of ami wnv tho iWf 

vknvod by flio king, In July bo w»oif toth* 
fitftl and rtHouvod frtuiithi* f Imhotirm 

rnry tlegnm of Hdhl,. In Sopfotnbor Im wm 
chmiui iimyttr nf Plyiwouh, and wont llu^m 

tti take the oaiha, On bin mtimu nmiduitf 
the king awidontatly m linditnond, ho ttild 
ht^ mnjtwty fliitt flm hmiotir *»f tming »doOod 
maytm *»f Itia muivo town gnvo liitii mowi 
pleaytro t bun liny fUlior lo’t hud KW'Of riamivott 
n* hii life, lint, rimulbaitiig luitmolfi udtiwt 
bnnmdiuridy, * Eyrrpf fltnt wbirb yiinr 
wau graidom4ly to ronfor oil 

mo. It was alanif l|*i« Hum tliiit bn tint* 
juoKiil thaf, fitmrlivo urlmitio for tho ilnmirfip 
Honor Hi. Paiiruf*iiitmilrid by tlni baling 
artHta id the day wliieh wm stipiirtriwl by 
the king, Itw arrldimbop of I kiitiffbiirv, fliii 
dean of Hi, Panfa, utifl titn wliob* fonm of 
acadomtHtum, bm by tbo liitfotr? of 

mm niun^llr, Tt^rrick, bishop of Urnkm, 
who dimlarml i|mt m hmg m Im llmnl Hit 
would imversttifor flic dtntw of tlii'i |frtrfi» 
wihtnii Cinircit to Im Ofutiitai fm lliii Iiiiwn* 
tluotmn of PtttmryJ 

^ To the oxfiibitioti of 1774 h# »mt tlilrtfoii 
pmf.'tmm, liicbifling tl*i f#fy iim wirf.mit of 
wptti (fop Mrs, Tlinlpli oitw of tjin lift In 
Sophia, a figofoiii ^ fnfant Jitpifnr/ 
and two hm» innip, mm li tl» 'HuHttiiat 
ffalloryi * 1 h*i ilmrm dwtratifin « torwinnl 
%»i»of It|»tii* C#*hibil*f4 m * f hriw JLa4i«i 
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adorning' a term of Hymen’), and ^Lady 
Oo(!kl)urn atul her Cluldren' (engraved as 
* (jornelia and her Cliildren’). * The Graces* 
were tlie three dauglite.rfl of Sir William 
Af(mtgomery, Marchioneas Townsend, the 
lion. Mrs. (iardiner, and the Hon. Mrs. Bloss- 
ington. The former picture he scarcely sur- 
passed in elegance, or the latter in splendour 
of colour. But tlie work which attracted 
most attention was the portrait of Dr. Beattie, 
with his ‘ Kssay on IVuth’ in his hand, and 
an angel driving away figures of Sophistry, 
SceptHusni, and Bkdly. This picture roused 
the wrath of Goldsmith, from the likeness of 
Sophistry to Voltaire. ' How could )'ou,’ 
said he to Beynolds, degrade so high a genius 
as Voltaire bcioreso mean a writer as Beattie P 
The existence of J)r. Beattie and his book 
together will bo forgotten in the space of ten 
years, but your allegorical picture and the 
fame of Voltaire will live for ever, to your 
disgrace as a fiattoror.^ Bolbre the picture 
was exhibited Goldsmith was dead. For ten 
or twelve years they had been on terms 
of the most intimate friendship, Eeynolda 
had consoled him in his disappointments, 
and rejoiced in all his successes. He had 
hebed him with counsel and money. Of 
Goldsmith’s love for Heynolds the dedi- 
cation of ‘The Deserted Village’ is suffi- 
cient testimony. ‘The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brother, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you.’ Northcote tells us ‘Gold- 
smith’s death was the severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received. He did not touch a 
pencil for that day, a circumstance most 
extraordinary for him, who passed no day 
without a line.’ Sir Joshua acted as his exe- 
cutor, arranged his confused affairs, and se- 
lected the place for Ills monument in West- 
minster Abbey. It was not till a week after 
Goldsmith’s d(?aththat hia ‘ Retaliation' was 
ublished, with the well-known and nn- 
rdshed ‘epitaph’ of Reynolds, which has 
been called ‘ the best epitome of his charac- 
ter:' 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left, a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
His nmnners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still born to improve ns in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his mannors our heart; 

To coxcombs averse, yot most civilly steering; 
When they judged without skill, he was still 
hard of hearing ; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, 

Be shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


Roynohla’a two greatest rivals came to 
town about this time-— Gainsborough (an old 
onel in 1774, and George Romney [tp v.], 
fresh from Italy, in 1775. The latter became 
so fashionable that, according to a remark of 
Lord Thurlow, ‘ there was a Reynolds faction 
and a Romney faction.' There was also 
another painter who, if not a serious rival, 
was a spiteful enemy. This was Nathaniel 
Hone, who sent to the exhibition of 1775 a 
picture called ‘The Pictorial Conjuror dis- 
playing the whole Art of Optical deception,' 
which represented Reynolds clothing models 
with garments taken from well-known pic- 
tures which float about the room. Of course 
it was rejected. 

Sir Joshua sent twelve pictures to the 
exhibition of 1775, which comprised a por- 
trait (of Dr. Richard Robinson [q. v.], pri- 
mate of Ireland, now at Christ Church, 
Oxford) which Horace Walpole declared 
was the beat he ever painted, and ‘ Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia,’ perhaps the most 
lovely in its feeling of any of his works. 
There was also a charming picture of chil- 
dren, ‘ A Beggar Boy and his Sister,’ now 
called ‘Boy with Cabbage Nets.’ This year 
Northcote left Reynolds to start on his own 
account, his master warning him that ‘ some- 
thing more is to be done than that which did 
formerly; Kneller, Lely, and Hudson will 
not do now.’ 

In 1776 Sir Joshua painted his portrait 
for the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence, and sent 
it with a long and graceful letter in Italian, 
In this year Hannah More, who was in the 
.height of her reputation as a poetess, visited 
London, She was treated by Reynolds with 
his invariable courtesy, and was greatly 
' leased with his ‘Infant Samuel' and ‘St. 
ohn,’ then on liis easel. The former (probably 
the most popular of all his pictures, and more 
than once repeated) is in the National Gallery. 
It was exhibited this year as ‘The Ohiid 
Daniel,' together with the ‘ St. John,’ also a 
child. These and two portraits, Master 
Herbert as Bacchus and Master Crewe as 
Henry VIII (the latter an admirable bit of 
masquerade), show how much his time was 
now devoted to children. A rarer subject, 
and treated with much effect, was Omiali the 
Otaheitan, a ‘lion’ of the season ; and other 
portraits of the year, of very fine quality, 
were those of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] (the Queen 
of the ‘ Blues '1, and Lord Temple, while one 
of Garrick taues rank among his greatest 
masterpieces of character. 

Sir Joshua’s famous groups of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, of which he had been elected 
i a member in 1766, and painter in 1769, 
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ru)i conn»l<*tt%l till ITHH, \vi»n* ’ 
MU'ncHul in 1777; in \?hirh ymir In» >p**nt 
AtiKust lunl natl. nf Kin't'uilun' at Hinnlif^in 
in painiinK im urniii pirtnr*' nf tin* Mnri* 
bnroup^h family. It waa a<'nt. to tin* arH<i«nny 
in 17TH, with aiinlf4«‘nKth of tlm iirohbiwhop 
of York and tWiH'thor portmita. Tim btvrly 
pictnro of Mw. Payno-ttalKvi'V* witti hot 
cluid riding ‘ pirk-mdmck*- '•rmnarkahk* for 
tlu^ boanty of lad !i landarapo mnl figuroa bo^^ 
bmga t(s tin' Hinno yoar, aroirnttlorfiido piirt pm 
of whirh waa apont on tho pirtnroa 4b«>ign«'d 
for fi^proditctioti in tbownat window of N»*w 
Oollogo tlhnpol* Oxford, Thoy oomn^ilod of 
a ‘ Nativity^ and tho aovon * \'irltif'M,* 'fho 
* NntlviiydtlnunoHt important ofSir d«whna*:'« 
roligiouH piot-nrt'H, waa ologantly grtinpoil antt 
boantifully ligldtal^ aftor tho maniior of t 
roggiffn * iN'otitC by rayn prrM'i'odiug from ibo 
hdant Havimir, 'fho piotnro poriahod by tiro 
at Ibdvoir Oantlo in IhHI, togi'tbor with torn 
of th(^ riidioat oolloot inua of Uoynolda'a worka. 
d'lio * Virtuoa/ oHpr(dalty * I Imrity * t with In^r 
cliildron), aro all hoaniifnh Mi% Slo-ridan 
aat; for tln^ Mrgin in tin' ‘^Nativity,* and «l»o 
f()r tho * Oharityd d1u^ pioturm. tO* tlio ’ \dr« : 
tiuw’wtw' honght hv bonl Ntmmanton at 
tho MarcduonitMH of 11mmond*H aalo in 
for 5/)(l5/,/(thanty * foUddng I /oh/,, and hia 
lordnldp HnhMot|Uont.ly rofnatul thnai timt'a 
tluH prico for thorn. 

tn 1778 ItoynoblHoommonood hi.Mafi|nftint" 
anc<^ with Mian Bnrnov* whioh waa warmly 
miKtainod tjntil fcho (‘ml of Ida tifm Hln*' ha'i^ 
loft UH a vivid acoonnt of lu'f brat vi-dt tr> 
ladnnwtnr Fifdda, w!n'r<' aim rmd. wdfli *m»»ro 
acrupubniH dtilioat'v fnnn Sir doalnta than 
from anybody,’ Abmit tlda timo tho * liltm 
8to(‘kingH’ wpm at tlndr Indght, and Sir 
J oahmi waa a ooimtnnt gm*at; i»f M ra, MontagOi 
Mra, V(*H(n% Mra, ( Ird^ M ra, WalHittghitm* M ra, 
(Iholmomlidt'V, and Mra. Thrahi* It m ti* tho 
Fundy pm of tin' hwt that wo owo tho o*i|n« 
bratod pit‘ttir«^ <d‘Hir Jtwlnia in Hooh'tyj 

Of lloyaoldHall good Hlnadd laiiiHid and no hiirm» 
Tlnmgh tlm hrart ii too frighh thn ptmotl too 
warm j 

Ybd; aiu'fi fault from h!« aonvawi wo ntill nmat 
diarkim* 

Ah hk tomprr ’tk prawful.imd pnro m Ida fama t 
Nothing in it ohirilowH, making ovnr h wanting, 
It nor chilli lik# hh klndnoHM, nor gltma Ilka Ida 
IHiinting. 

Whan iohnwm t>yitrmigthovomwi»r« our iidwd, 
■Whtm Montaguo dimluH, and llurkn utrikna ni» 
blind» 

To Jiftynoldg wall plwiiid for robtf w« mnat rim, 
Bojoico in hk ibadow, mi ahrliik from tho mm. 

The aeqnitM of Ktippel tit Itia momontbln 
trial m 1779 (tlie year tl» of flarrlokk mid 
Iludsoita death) was not anlyn nonrw of 


gmif |doa'»nro bnl of pirrifli fti liii.Mild 
tVimni Ib’Undtl'i* wlio wa* rooiini '^idHOint by 
thoinindrni to paint p»HirAif«i nl" Imii birppii. 
aMiiiaiain to In » Ibtiiniiif*, 

and Foo, intd fo lUo'lo*, ‘rio* liiid 

lib-iJOMf foSir.bodonif toHyinirtfFrf lir.p.iffriiif SI 
for fb»‘ i|oad«nny*a n*ov room « nf S'Uiiso'nfit 

llon‘*o, whmb woyo Tim 

Frinro Mf \Vab"i nttd t Iddfon^ainl « li'W inddo-* 
liMiu itndnding fho Holio oiiil |iti4-lt»n» «*f 
Unmibott, id‘Ht mhI to lion; Imf !tr» 
wt*refbw,a groat pntf of hn iittn' bomg fif||| 
lavnpkd with fho ‘‘\ofiuf;,* wbo*h i,witli 
* Kaifhd * and ' lluiriiv ‘i wa-'^ .\rni la 

tho «'\htldt ion of r/rtf bnf alnio'if r*'|H{ttfod 

aftorwarfbo Thi-» oxli'iloftott nko root amod 
Id'i tiili'bnigfh of t"i»i'dno> ro* 

mnrknbb'forif ot -nxifj and gmrfw 

fill nnwomonf, In tbi:^ iraf !b»* poblmwof#^ 
ngiintad by fVaioi of a hVonoli ifiia-UMfi, btit 
Uoymdd'4 wrofo to Ilnrlo* ' * '\|y imnd Ima 
boon on nnmdi oorii|nod by ini bu'iinnrj ih?it 
I o^ioapod Jr ding fbo-to irrron fbat 

arinn to haii'o pofinnrjrd all ibo rni of tnaii** 

lamb* 

11(0 oprning of fho lirrtdoMH'F roolft '1 in 
Somrrtrl Ibontr wtm iho gr* at pfolr.'rojifiHl 
mrni of 17'^* b ddn^ rnoifro or' fbo yrihng of 
thn bbrary worn painlrd t»v Sir Jodiiw, lulh 
a tignrn of ‘ITrory* {mm in llm «**ad*nnvb| 
galfory in Ihirliiigiott l!on-w|»fim! hr mbk 
blind, lunoiig oibrf w%»rlrn bn? poriiiiif of 
ilibknn n nnmloriuorr ; ibr I’lmritiiiig fnlb 
Iriigtb of tVinot^ Wilheiiiii Ffo4»*rif In «on of 
tlin Ibilio of t Ibnioofitf^r, amt ld» 4»trbo%4 
nho (dtoinpainfod Marin, or»f Inidv W'lihlr^ 
gnivni ; tho sfomgn of • Jin4.iro' ftr flm Now 

Folb'gr wimbni’ j itm! n poiiffttf laa I'ltil 

of tho dangb^or of Toplnini ilnaiirirrk, wliira! 
float h tida yraf tninbi n gap in ibo raitlrn of 
tbo Fitofnry <1iib ainl tho irmfnl'4n|.w of 
Iloynolda, In dntio of tlna ymr orrttrml 
tin* * i bwbm wlion Sir I Irorgo Ha%iirk 
htmw in iadoohfrr Firbla Will* gilffotl ti*«fom 
IbHmdfkV and an iiltmdi nn lliv iim* 
domy waa llimiionod, In fbo aintitiirr nntl 
antnmn In* viailod Ford Ikridoy taf Folt- 
Imm'b tho IbiW of Ibifbitid fat Flmvrbwb 
Kn|i|ad int lliig«liof j, tind Ibiiiintig |«ooirffi 
k( liortFliihIninoti) at H|dirliwii4 on llari** 
moor, 

^ 111 iT8l Hir /oiliiiri pidtitml * 'Xiat^ft w 
CFiffm/ and otldldtoi'i tho mdobrittotl gfoiiiinf 
the Fftdiim Wal4»*griivo, ftio gfoit^idonoft of 
lloraen Wiit|mln, ninbroiilwriiig titwi winding 
ailk, and no foww itnin tliirinnii olh»*r fiiid iifwii 
whtdj limiudnti |li« * Idofillt of I bill/' {imW' al 
Bnektiigbani Fulitrnb twin tif ilin iiiiwt Itti* 
pirtaiit nf bk work* of tid^ idiis'«; * Thiilfi* fiif 
wtikh tlm tally »lrnrwiir*k liiiowii iii Eiiiiiift 
lady fluwiltcifi [i|. ? ,] «tt m llit:i of 
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the Hon, Clmrlea Greville; and a ^ Child 
an U h 3 ] Anionic the portraits were the lovely 
Diiclieafi of Itiitland, a group of her children, 
Master Bunhiny, the son of ^ Inttle Comedy/ 
and Dr, Ihirney (for Mr. Thralo). He also 
painted ^ M ra, Thrale and her daughtc^r 
QueeniiB in this year, during which Thralo 
di(id, and the St.rt^atham gallery came to an 
end. In July lie went to hhandera and lloD 
land with M.r. Met-ealfe, and took elaborate 
notes of the ])ictiires, which were published 
after hia death. Later in the year he painted 
^ Offy/ now Mrs, K. L. Gwatkin, and her 
husband . 

In 178^2 Sir Joshua exhibited fifteen pic- 
tures, including portraits of Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow, who all.erwards calhid him 
great scoundrel and a bad painter;^ Mrs. 
Mary Bobinson (Perdita), already discarded 
by her royal lov(‘r, but still in the flower of 
her beauty 5 William Beckford (then twenty- 
thr( 3 e, but already the author of ^ Vathek,’ 
not yet puhlislitKl) ; two little boys, sons of 
’William Brummel, one of whom was to de- 
volop into the ^ Beau j ^ Captain (afterwards 
Sir lianastor) Tarlebon [q. v.], celebrated for 
his brilliant feats during the American cam- 
paign ; and Mrs. Baldwin, the ^ fair Greek,' 
wim of the English consul at Smyrna, seated 
cross-legged on a divan in striped green 
silk and turbanlike head-dress. In this 
year Ileynolds linishod his annotations to 
Mason’s translation of Du Frosnoy’s ‘Art 
of Painting;’ John Gpie [q. v.l to whom 
Ktynolds had given advice and enconrage- 
numt, now became for a while a very fashion- 
able portrai t-pai nter. 

Revnolds had called rnpon Gainsborough 
shortly art( 3 r ho came to London, and Gains- 
borough never returned the visit; but in 
November this year Reynolds sat to Gains- 
borough, ‘ the muirest rapprochenient,’ says 
I^eslie, ‘ recorded of these illustrious rivals, 
till Sir Joshua was called by the dying 
Gainsborough to his bedside.’ I'lie progress 
of the port rait; was cut short by a paralytic 
attack, which caused serious alarm to Sir 
Josliua’s friends, and brought a letter from 
Johnson, then at Brighthelmstone, in which 
strong alfecition beats through studied lan- 
guage. His physician sent him to Bath, 
and by the end of the month he was back 
again in his usual health ; but his sittings to 
Gainsborough were never renewed. He sent 
only tern pictures to the exhibition in 1783 
(a small number at that time for him), and 
tiu^y di<l not comprise any of particular note; 
but his powers were unabated, and he this 
year painted what may he regarded as his 
masterpiitce, the pictim^ of Mrs, Biddons as 
the * Tragic Muse/ The conception of the 


picture is taken from Michael Angelo’s 
* Isaiah;’ but, according to Mrs. Siddons’s 
account, she assumed the attitude sponta- 
neously. The picture is signed at full length 
in ornamental characters on the border of her 
dress, Sir J oshua saying that he could not lose 
the opportunity of going down to posterity 
on the hem of her garment, lie inscribed 
Lady Oockb urn’s drapery in a similar way. 
It was in 1783 that James Barry (1741-1806) 

t q.v.] ended his long and noble labour intho 
lall of the Society of Arts in the Adelplu, 
which was thrown open to the public on tlie 
same day as the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In the pamphlet which he issued 
as a companion to the exhibition, Barry 
poured forth his long-bottled wrath against 
the academy in general and Sir Joshua in 
particular, not scrupling to insinuate vile 
charges against Sir Joshua’s private charac- 
ter, For these hereafter he made amends by 
supporting Sir Joshua in his quarrel with 
the academy, and, immediately after his 
death, by pronouncing in his sixth lecture a 
warm eulogium on Sir Joshua’s genius and 
character. But there was no excuse, except 
an overstrained mind, for his attacks in 
1788 ; for Sir .Foshua had been very kind to 
him when he came to London, and— till 1767 
at lea. 9 t — Barry had professed unbounded 
admiration for Sir Joshua’s skill. For once 
Sir Joshua entertained feelin^js of animosity, 
and told Northcote that he feared he hated 
Barry. This year Reynolds visited the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir, Lord Harcourt at 
Nuneham, the Eliots at Port Eliot, and the 
Parkers at Saltram. He also perhaps went 
to Flanders. He certainly did so in 1785 
to see the pictures which the monasteries 
had been compelled to sell, and made some 
valuable purchases. On this occasion, as on 
others, he probably bought for others as well 
as for himself. 

Besides the Mrs. SiddonSj the exhibition 
of 1784 contained among his sixteen con- 
tributions the portraits of Fox and Warton, 
of ’Lady Dashwood and her child, Lady 
Honey wood and her children, and Mrs. 
Abington as Roxahma, altogether a magni- 
hcent display of varied power. In Decem- 
ber of this year another irreparable gap 
was made in the inner circle of his friend- 
ships by the death of Johnson, with whom 
he had lived in unbroken intimacy more 
than thirty years. Nobody admired John- 
son more or understood him better, and to 
no one was he a truer friend. He was one 
of the few who could get the better of John- 
son in conversation, and could eirectually 
rotect others, like Goldsmith, from the 
rutality of his assaults ; and on the rare 
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mntmoni whi'ti t\m %*m ilimif’il lli»* 

lutiwlf^as whmi ictliiwuii iimi' 4‘4 him S!rr.4 Kr4iiii*\ mi,! 

taking t4m itnmh wm\ amU rHnrf wifh l1iilip|»-*‘ '.»! hv^ iVniiiln 

ti fnw! lUid whis'h hriHight fh*^ olil h*'n'h ' LnunKit^ |,i-h ntt4 hf^f 

gladiator t^Hiisknwa. lli^ 11 ^-!!^ Ilfiiddyt; 

with ^cniio imtt« to lii« oilition of Slmlo*'* ■ aod nx»if 3 j>-* Ion m-Ktf pwtntm^ti 

«|MWa, lIiM»mtiHl liinimdf rh?l 4 h-» 44 , tfo’ rhs^'-nilf | n\ diilrr«»tit, 

ponMiin, iiihI^ «h»»rtl¥ hi^MhoitlR of |,or4 Wdloim tiordoii'i 

to obtain from tim govornmont a_gmnt to hitlo gn\, now m Xon^otal linllr.rti, ifio 
onahlo him to go to Italy for lti*i ^ ^'^lOlJd4.oly ' M r ami lVis4fi|«» 

Jtdowon from tho ilri^t rmumifod a h>gh ■ ilo^-'thhy. Ilo tt an %!41 an t->n4 ♦ 0 " y 
ontnbm of Itoynohlii*a intrlligomm, aiul hn inor iiinv oloh ralh'd ^Tlio Kntiio* 

aumiration awl iilTorthm only mrfosvn^l Ur. JmIio i| \ iti iml 

lifo wont on, Jolowon ohafart»*ri^»4 Iloy- ; in tsfhm|oiir*ol lioMlfli. Unf in 

nolila iw Mho iwwf. invnliiomth* man I i wdnUiw a |M»rtra 4 qovOriihfi^ ibtit |,iMy 

kw»w ; tlm mmi with whom if yon «lionl*l , li’^anolmmpR hm nn44*ml> fki|* 4 . 

quarroh you wmthi tiwi tho «ion| tliflionliy i Air^iiiru ili*» of lio* fir 

how to ahu#/ Hir doduta wim tt|»p«aiUo4 ■ \ton4nu 1 ‘linh' r» ^num * Urov»mt *4 

ono of Ilia o,\orutora» awl t«¥oivo4 aa a hv m\ oy»'» h.’goiwiH* to MliTriimd/ Iti 
lommy Marlinh'ri'V * Kronoh Uiotbumry *iiti4 ■ tm litw* li« «oiUr-4i !*«f r||« of 

Jmiiwon’a own oo|iy of hia Mhothmary.* Uu ;on*’»Hiii awl, fh<»iiith ho |hi«nf#i4 4 hiiinon 
hia doathbod ho mado Hir Jis^hua prommo ; lim iintlnodn*4 pninri*''* till y.i%'^onhi^r 
not to UHO bin powni on Huinlayi to row! ^ ho nn^or o<wim«w'*oi aW'fhor, TIo'* prrnff«’=«t 
tbo Bihlo wbowivor porwildo awl ahvay*4 f»n ' fin-* ‘gulf 4 w^n 

Huudam lyid to hwgivo him 4<ll, whioh ho ' wnr^U «|ow» amf ||«i nr^^r rmfir^dv hr 4 flia 
owod hinii ho wi^wd to loavo flio mo?nw' ; of #!ih*w oy*\ hrong ablo wnw 
to a poor ramily* tloynohia dhl imi atrwily , hn wot! woh lii» hawt on h Kltti 
porfomi fcho firat |mimi«o, Sir Joshua hd*t j Um y*mr^ wrr#» hy al»w *4 fha 

tw*o (iialoguoa in which John«on*a iw’thwl ' *mly 4i.'»agr*^»mhh’* in lii»* profcfi’iional 

of wmvormition in admiriibly tniricaf nroil^ i hfw « ho wnnltmi of ilm ii**<i4omy in ft|i|H»ing 
awl ako a papor Containing II aingnlarly Jiwt, j With much rmkfwnsi lii^ |ifoiw«ial aWt 
ojitimatnof ni«tdmmctor(allfh«waf»*|friiitwl i Joseph Ihmniih th#-* «4dof if.i', j t»* fall iiwati** 
in Loaltifa lifti). j Iwrdiip tii onkr to till lli»^ iaVitii cltair of 

Anotlwr of Joliiwntk mrom*t<'ira waa l*hU ] profcwir nf |a’ri|»*o4ifo, *it 4U* 

Kumd Maloiw |,«|. i?.ji whom Itcyiiohk had j ga.*it rodgnrd hi?* prwifiniwy 'aial nmnh^t* 
paintoti an early ai 1774| luul wim WamiH ^Inp hVli, lUalhhnf rr#iif*ir4 tlimn at 
ono of Hi? Joaliuiik twwt^ intiiiwi** friemiH. the ^appt^»f of llw 1 Ifl Matvlih Ife 

Hi? Joahua iuhiniltod to him at hawi iini<j i^f U mf#n‘»Niing In mn** thiit lii^ liiW aiita* 
luH diacotimw for rtwwhm, ami Iw pnhli4w4 j goni^t Harry wm »m tliw »ari»ioti hiw inn' 4 - 
a noUimtbn of Hir drmhnak writiiig?i, %vifli a | vciwiwmt «hp|virUf* awl «|iat a Ica4«'f in fim 
mmnoir, in 17117* Ulm Hafinw wrnto to a wownmit miasn'** llw prc^ohmi Wft»i lii^ old 
emmlti in (Mentta hi Jamtarf i7H4; M^lv ? frwml Hir Wtllwiii f 1 *iw 4 ww, To tfw in^- 
uncle «com« tnore Imwitciwil than nvo? wdtli Inhhton thm %var Iw #*oit hi# own p^ trim ih 
hb pakttw ami pwieik; Iw h paint mg from mitM*f Mm llillitiglotn awl hair oifp*?#, fa 
morning to night, and tim tnith bthat every innn lioatfowiwi with ltfe*w« 4 l tlipeviwiilhin 
pi fnmwMmdtHw aroma tad ter than till* fornwr,* of an «44 w^rvanf of Mr>i. Tlirfil*% for wlocli 
Ho tixhlbilftd ektmm jHidunw in I7 hJI» Mm wa# hiaritwi iti llw pii^fa. Tim *f rift of 
tliirteim itt I7H<I wwl I7H7, ami wvatimm iti a bflor in defetiro wa^i fwitid aiimiig idi 
17Ba To thfiai yimw Wong aowii of Itin blicra* and m prifitotl hf |ii. Sw* 

moat etdnhratttc! of all hw pintiwm of all WU* In IhfcianW hct|i4ivcf*/4 
kmtk: tki thwi pbt urea ^ for lloydnllk and Iwt iii wliirli twrMWivd witti 

BhakwMiarft* *010 Witch Btamo lit Maw* mttch digitltf to tlw rt<^ct'iii diffWeiiiw* wltl 
bdtdi, *Tlwi Death <if Oawitial Httwifcirt/ aitd tlm acaitoiiiy , tlnriiig lt« di«livcf|«fio of tlw 
bait of thi trio, titii MMck»* thii Hlyiiimt kama witicli aiiiiw'irictt tlm ii«r tfit» wt^ 
ana Iphipnm, and the *Inkiit finretika* wiihaatiddaii crn4t# and tlwai*t|iitii«rtti|w^ 
(painted for the Ijimprwi of llwkh tlio to felm 4«iar| tint Hir did ftot 

Da«i»i of Divonalitw |ilayln,| hot tmm lila pfat-i and ai n^atii m mnidioicif 

\nth her j»bv,and tlwfwitprif ratloml In# Itli «ti«*iiiirwt m II 

and her chudriini bfith iniiuirnawiil In their nothlttglmd Iii«p*fiich li wmcliwlcil wdll 
dinetont w»«| his nohloitMw^ an ohaiinnii milogltiifi cif lliidipd 

th# l#o?d Iloathficid (in tJh# Nalliinal Clak ^ and, In Da final |«p#age Iwfakl M ifooildtl#* 
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sire that the last words I should pronounce 
in this academy and from this place might 
be the name of Michael Angelo. And these 
were the last words he pronounced there. 

In the beginning of 1791 Reynolds paid 
visits to Burke at Beaconsfudd, and Lord 
Ossory at Amptlirll. lie o fibred his collection 
of old masters to the Koyal Academy at a 
very low price, and, on their refusal, exhi- 
bited them at a room in the Hay market, with 
the view of disposing of them, but gave the 
prolits of the exhibition to his old servant, 
llalph Kirkley. In the catalogue, which he 
wrote himself, he called it * Ralph’s Exhi- 
bition/ lie still attended the meetings of 
the academy, and was greatly interested in 
the erection of the monument to Johnson 
in St. Raul’s Cathedral, offering to supply 
from his own purse any d(dicit (at that tkne 
equal to 300/.) in the subscriptions received. 
In May he sat for his portrait, for the last 
time, to the Swedish artist Be Breda. Ilis 
exertions for his friends were still constant. 
Boswell was appointed secnd.ary of foreign 
correspondence to the a(ia(l 0 my, atid JJr. 
Thomas Barnard [q. v.] (bisho]) of Killaloe) 
their chaplain; and in this year also the 
friends of Miss Burney, of whom Sir Joshua 
was one of the most active, procured her 
release from her ofiice at court, which had 
much alfected her health and spirits. She 
has left a touching account of two visits to 
him in his last illness, during which Boswell 
was a frequent visitor, and his niec(=i, Miss 
Palmer, attended liim with assiduous affec- 
tion. About September 1791 his usual spirits 
began to give way under tlie apprehension 
of total blindness, and he began to suffer 
from loss of appetite, due' prol)ably to the 
disease which had begun to affect liis liver, 
but was not discovered till a fortnight be- 
fore his death. He died tranquilly and with 
little ])ain, hotween eight and nine o’clock 
on Thursday evening, 23 Eeb. 1792, at his 
house in Leicester Fields. 

Within a few hours of his dtmth Burke 
wrote an obituary notice, in which the essen- 
tial qualities of his character and his genius 
were set forth in words of singular truth 
and elegance. His executors were Burke, 
Malone, atid Metcalfe, who proposed that the 
body should be removed to the academy, 
and that the funeral should proceed thence 
to 8t. Raul’s. An ohjoction, raised by Sir 
William Chambers, tliat the academy had 
no power to use their rooms for the purpose, 
was 0 verr 111 ad by theking, and the night before 
the funeral the body lay in state in a portion 
of the model academy, which was hung with 
black and lighted with wax candles in silver 
sconces. He was buried in the crypt of St. 
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Paul’s on Saturday, 3 March, in a grave next 
to that of his friend. Bishop Newton, and 
near to that of Wren.' The pall-bearers were 
the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, and Portland, 
the Marcluises Townshend and Abercorn, the 
Earls of Carlisle, Inchiquin, and Upper Os- 
sory, Viscount Palmerston and Lord Eliot. 
The procession numbered ninety-one car- 
riages, and the followers included the whole 
body of the academy and its students, and 
between fifty and sixty of the most distin- 
guiBlied men in England. The sense of loss 
extended to the throng. * Never,’ wrote 
Burke, ‘ was a funeral oi ceremony attended 
with^so much sincere concern of all sorts of 
people.’ A monument in the cathedral was 
erected in 1813, designed by Flaxman and 
inscribed with a Latin epitaph by Payne 
Knight. 

The bulk of his fortune was left to Miss 
Palmer, who inherited in all nearly 100,000/., 
and was this year (1792) married to the 
Karl of Inchiquin (afterwards Marquis of 
Thomond). He left Mrs. Gwatkin (Olfy) 
10,000/., and his own sister Frances 2,500/. 
for life, with reversion to xMiss Palmer. To 
Edmund Burke he left 2,000/. besides can- 
celling a bond to the like amount; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory and Lord Palmerston he left 
the choice of one of his pictures (the former 
chose the ^ Nymph and Boy ’ or ‘ Venus and 
Cupid,’ the latter ‘ The Infant Academy ’) ; 
to Sir Abraham Hume the choice of his 
Claudes; to Sir George Beaumont Sebas- 
tian Bourdon’s 'Return of the Ark’ (now 
in the National Gallery) ; and to the Duke of 
Portland his own picture of an ‘Angel and, 
the Cross’ (the upper part of the ‘Na- 
tivity’). To Mason he left the celebrated 
miniature of Milton by Cooper; to Richard 
Burke, junior, another of Cromwell, by the 
same artist ; to his nephew, William John- 
son, his watch and seals ; to Mrs. Banbury 
the portrait of her son ; to Mrs. Gwyn her 
own portrait; and 1,000/. to his old servant, 
Ralph Kirkley. 

Reynolds was the greatest portrait-painter 
that England has produced, and one of the 
greatest painters of the world. Mr. Rus- 
kin ranks him among the 'seven supreme 
colourists, ’the others being Titian, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Tintoretto, Veronese, and Turner, 
and says ; ' Considered as a painter of indi- 
viduality in the human form and mind, I 
think liim, even as it is, the prince of por- 
trait-painters. Titian paints nobler pictures 
and Yandyck had nobler subjects, but neither 
of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua did 
into the minor varieties of human heart and 
temper’ (^T/ie Two Paths, Lect. 2). His 
cliief defect was in “ his draughtsmanship of 
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iimliH which iH cftcn fiwltv. nwinir I‘* I'ii* Ww'i h«i hack nn «ti mi.tci.tt.. in friinMc, 
want of iwiniivit ; l*ut tw» one was ni >r.> con- ■ JnliUcil or in m tti.twn iiv tic I'nmliwt 

aciima of thUilctVct, or more clever in <•.•11. t m Wilk. v. i.. Herein, fo W arrcii HinHii>pi, 

mlitiK it, UwinK t« the cmsilojim'iif Ilf Wt>l »oH*mnil •■.Mfe, 

fitiriUvc piitinmitunmi c.miKati! ■ Hi« lilerarv work’ comivt wnmly of hi* 

ill vohiclcK, mivnv of h« l»i’l«rt'V fmh'il wi * 1 which {if.ihat.ly nyi'tvml minm 


smiii after they left hia cnvcl llmi Horace 
WiiliKthiwiKifcnU'il that they ali.wUi tm twni 

for by ms* bnig Hin' 

hulimatw cbiuiiiiH biiM tmml tnif 

waity bavt^ atraal w«‘ll, an^Hf way 
now* m waH mm\ in \m titaf ii 

Hi? ioaluia k fiw*? tban a frrnli^ w^rk hy anj 

«>thar Inmcl, Tbt‘ bniuityrif i»*ii niin 

tlu» twbilitv af in bin 

tabaiUr \tit.ktmt ant |iby wai »«ivanfa^»*n 
ibr luuva« nniihartall nnr bwalHMW*%awi Im4 
thii Kri»at anrinl tlmwbnrk nf 1w 

w(W?(hI witbf'wt wn4cin|4:» awl wiitntannal 
■witluwt af!brt,» a inanfiMti in a«rb»fy winab 
k almnut nnrivalbal iiijiraU w^n nn itw 
plain b*vali‘fonmnwu Imman nwnranwt nn- 
aciiiaintl by any |*r»*jnt!iri\ ln» nii.wtban by 
natural chart ar,*witb all Iti»* prnun ^ 

pal paHHiHWtH warn kin4bnp't<;<, Minr*’niy\ nn4 
tolcraiicc; but tbi^ac aitbnl by a ffnaly 
aympat.hv, a wnlWnlbrtnart mi wl, |c«niT 


|wib4i fVum llitrkf^ !i|ai0iia, ainl 

ntb»T-i brfbr*’ flwy |aib|t%b*nb la*l wi'W 
mlly bit'‘i hww Ivstti w "4yl#' awl lliwiiflit. 
Hmy wfr?*’ elm rf’^nll IrAn .if rfunliri^ ttiin 
ant arf» 4t4ii*4|iirtltr4 by tfiat 
brnfi.l awl bappf %yliir1i wia 

tlw rbarat-ff’r*'4u‘ abw* i»f Im art, Iktlnipl 
flm b»’^f kfnn?n mC ii Cmirfiswiilli 

bf |‘r‘tw*nii«'«'4 bin 
tribjif** i-i ibp siwwnry nf ibiitw* 
'rb*^y rnnfant fn fstmbmt^ 

wlnk^b in *«C p*’»rwaii'»tff vi4iif% iti 

laiH-Tna|,|.'* wb»*b C’njbl %#‘fiT»‘‘r|y Ih* it«|iniv#4* 
tf iK,-«v waW’ toWin albfiAa!iif»* lf«if tbn limn ftl 
wbali tn* iwa»f *4“ b'ifi m 

pifi.nw^ aii4 ar*Htri way W mw* 

|h?» nbmn gwmralh S'Uiii4*wi4if tlmrt 

fjfnuninin*^ a 4»n**r-'*|‘anry ta4'a:«a4i 14$ 
prai'iiiw nti4 bi^^* it n i^friftily 4ni"» til 
tba fswt that a p^iflrait’ iminfpf, wlnl# 

inn 4»^alf wifb i4*,^al art. Hii’i 4U»* 


likt, ami avnitltal fnwwn by nat-nral m- ' awl m urn lavtwrit#* %mmm » 

fwtj a nbilnawitwr wlw ?arly bmnii anA j nflim Mi m\m fin»ni nriiiiiwl |*nrtriit«, Tti^ 
mintmtly fwian tm tlw prinripb* willi^|b*nal valnaliln nf tlw ^ Ib^iwnrw * h timl 
maw liiittwAf alanit* mnttaw nf aiimtl iiia« " U|«nt ^nllptnrf^ Hi^^y 


imrH* aiul invariatila tact aiuhaanmiin-nimnn, : cffwaimy wantA M mnrn prmwtiblw inm 
Tim ebam nfbiH prcacnct* an 4 mnvnrwtinii bmf iwt ap|*ln »4 ib«* ntyl^ tti i{fnaw^ 4 t 

waa all ilw mnre twraunf it wa* ’ bbml miku m bm <nvii |?wtraii», Tb««|nrit 

nnfnrwdandunfiHgWHb llnwa^iilwrniltpbi* j nf !litirlia 4 AH||« 4 fn nf 44 rtirnwi*! 

matkt, ami avnltlwl Met inn by nat-nral in- i awl Jm favwtri!#* mmtimjn 

«tnwtja|‘“ 

COimUW •- *r, TT. , 'I ’ 

portaiwUr IlnwaHtbim nbln tnaiwwfb tita ' fnprittnHb awl ^♦ft^lw 4 Im by any 

own path and tbat of otbow^ an 4 to pwaam* ', atmbmt' *€ art oritiriam, An inw 4 loiii anw* 
bia mlml from moan awl yalt^ry timnghta. ! mary of flnmi nfifoti in I 1 iilli|««*« *Hir 
Thu koynoW of liia whole bfo waa bia art>^ i*«biw Ilrvw»l 4 #,* 

wbfttlwr wmuftioiwty of not ho aotwl up lo j tn Mawli iiiariy of liia plf f li|f olil 

tiw idoal of a porfontpimt wit«|iaiiitar ' wliotai ' wer*^ atibHiy awi i»*fi at t 4 iri’»tbt p fop 

biwinuiia was not to oriticiiit^ out to obaoms ItktUOfr ‘is, ihi. t in IHbl tin* ewtl#fftt'«i of tli# 
nottodiremt but lo reflert tln^ fiirnmia of | atwlin fol* 4 w 4 ItroanwowFai 

aockifcy, |^o,* Im aaki, ‘with iho great i in a furl her »ah» of Iup ***I 4 iniiiiom^ 
stream of life/ For tin* pufimfui of aurlt a | twik pimte at IL I awl in lH*il rtii# 

ing-wom want not worn profitable than tht»o 
Im spent out of itt It w but natural that 
snail a lifti ilwiilti ai fatstti him to rhargos of 
pootHturanWmm, nml that it alionbt Wti 4 t«i 
the reprciskm of imwh that is aalimit atul 
pfotnrenque in parsoiiiil oharatlori but with- 
out Ms dbpipslotttt# flow of tliinp that, 
dkl not vitally affimt lila prfifosaifm or hia 
Mends, ha would liavo la*«m liolihpr thn 
nroftt artiit mor Iho great |atitl*unan that 
ho wWv 

Th# nu«a«mi anomlotii of his life gif 

manj.in«tan» 8 of hli elmrityin thowghtftiiii . ^ 

doodto wor po|il% to siPtigglIng artwta, m ■ gnlfwiia iirtlw * liifoiil ilf«iilr%*»tid»hW'' 
hiaMonosanatotheif Mmidfci andho»«f«!a gold to, with her o%li«r m diitnotoi 


flit* 

tufws, noiamialty tlio fomatt* |sirirttil«, h*f# 
i«cruiiii*4 ottnrwi*uwly tti table. I li*i latrti^tl 
of Lady llotty Ifoliit^ mm »*lil it CA«Ptl#*i 
ill IsHlH for kmm tlioiiiwul giiiii#»«, fte 
lariti^st mini rwidtoti by Hi? flotlmi ftif § 
wiitralt pbtnri* %*»* pruwMy tlw ttuit**" 
dfud gttiiwaa paid h'tiii for ili« gri«t Marl* 
lammgli gpiiip, Ibiraro Walfwilw aatil li# 
paid more flirt lie grwiijiof llwLiidioi Wald#** 
I hut thk is titif i*redit't4t Tim Fiim 
I pri^ |ifiid Wtii llftiwii littwiiwil 
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He received twelve Imndred p^uineaa from 
the Duke of Butland for the ^Nativity.’ 

About seven hundred plates have been 
engraved after Keynolds, by McArdell, 
J. R. Smith, Valentine Green, J. Watson, 
T. Watson, E. Fisher, J. Dixon, R. Houston, 
W. Dickinson, J. Jones, G. Marchi, W. 
Sharp, Samuel Cousins, and others. Fine 
and tare proofs of these now fetch very large 
rices, in some cases exceeding those obtained 
y Reynolds for the pictures. In 1895 a 
proof of ‘ Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens,’ en- 
graved by W. Dickinson, was sold at Christie’s 
fox 10, A series of 360 small plates 
were published about 1826 by the engraver 
Samuel William Reynolds [q. v.l To these, 
from 1860 onwards, were added 270— plates 
after subjects not included in the first series; 
all these plates have been recently issued 
in a complete form by Messrs, Henry Graves 
& Co. 

' A perfect list of the works of Sir Joshua 
and the dates when they were painted has 
not hitherto appeared, owing to the absence 
of a few of his pocket-books. But his ledgers, 
in which he recorded the prices he received 
for his pictures from 1760 till his death, are 
in the possession of Mr. Algernon Graves, 
who has been long engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Cronin, in preparing a com- 
plete work on the subject. 

Fbancbs Reynolds ''1729-1807), the 
youngest sister of Sir Joshua, was born on 
6 June 1729. She kept Sir Joshua’s house 
for many years after he came to London, 
and employed herself in miniature and other 
painting. But her temperament was not 
congenial to her brother, and when her 
nieces, the Misses Palmer, were old enough to 
take her place, she (at a date not precisely 
recorded, but before 16 Feb. 1779) left his 
house for ever. Madame d’Arblay tells us 
that she was ‘ a woman of worth and under- 
standing but of a singular character,’ and that 
this singularity consisted in never knowing 
her own mind about anything, and in a tire- 
some fidgetiness which made her very diffi- 
cult to live with. The separation from her 
brother caused her lasting regret. She felt, 
according to a draft of a letter found among 
her papers, that she had been Hhrown out 
of the path nature had in a peculiar manner 
fitted * (her) ^ for.’ 

After leaving her brother, who made her 
an allowance, she went first to Devonshire, 
and then, in 1768, to stay with a Miss Flint 
in Paris, where Reynolds visited her ; she 
afterwards lived as a lodger of Dr. John 
Boole [q- v.], whose portrait, prefixed to the 
first edition of his translation of Ariosto^ 
was painted hy her, Of her work as an 


artist there were different opinions. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the copies which she 
made of his pictures, says ‘ they make other 
people laugh and me cry ; ’ hut a letter of 
Northcote’s says that ^ she paints very fine, 
both history and portrait.’ Dr, Johnson, who 
was very jfond of her, and visited her in 
Dover Street, where she was living by her- 
self in 1780, was not pleased with the por- 
trait she made of himself in 1783, and called 
it his ‘ grimly ghost.’ Of her literary work 
he held a higher opinion, and he wrote of 
her ‘Essay on Taste’ (privately printed, 
1784, 8vo) ; ‘ There are in these few pages 
or remarks such a depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, as Locke or Pascal 
might be proud of.’ But he went further 
than this m his admiration for Miss Rey- 
nolds herself, for he thought her ‘ very near 
to purity itself ; ’ and all his letters to her 
ana about her show unfailing interest in 
his ‘ Eenny dear.’ He left her a book as a 
legacy, dhe printed a ‘Melancholy Tale’ 
in verse in 1790. On her brother’s death 
she took a large house in Queen’s Square, 
Westminster, where she exhibited her own 
works, and where she died, unmarried, on 
1 Nov. 1807. 

[Malone’s Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1797 ; Horthcote’a Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Beechey’s Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; Farington’s Life of Reynolds ; Cotton’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works, Catalogues 
of Portraits by Sir J. R., and Notes and Ob- 
servations on his Pictures ; Cunningham’s Lives 
(Heaton); Phillips’s 8ir Joshua Reynolds ; Pil- 
kington’s Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong); Nollekens and his Times; Walpole’s 
Letters ; Madame B’ Arhlay’s Diary and Letters ; 
Boswoll’s Life of Johnson; Mrs. Fiozzi’s Me- 
moirs; Hazlitt’s Conversations of Northcote; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith ; Catalogues of 
British Institution (1813), Winter Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, B^nolds’s Exhibition at the 
G-rosvenor Gallery (F G. Stephens), Guelph 
Exhibition at New Gallery, and Loan Collections 
at South Kensington 1867 and 1868 ; Ruskin’s 
Modern Pairuers, &c. ; Hamilton’s Catalogue of 
the engraved works of Sir Joshua Reynolds; in- 
formation supplied by SirR. Pearce iSdgecumbe 
and Mr. Algernon Graves.] C. M, 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (d 1635), 
martyr, studied at Cambridge. It is certain 
that he was for some time at Christ’s College, 
and it may be that he was elected fellow of 
Corpus Ohristi in 1610. The statement that 
he was university preacher in 1609 is doubt- 
less due to some confusion. In 1618 he was 
admitted to the degree of B.D., without being 
bound to scholastic acts and residence, on 
the- ground that he was about to enter the 
monastic order before Sb* Barnabas’s day, and 



lieynoW?: Koynoltk 

tlmt h^^ wtnuld hav«^ iiutlH^rUy to \imwh hy | rtrm«ly. Stjil t I m' jury aHrliiir.l ttini t||,.ti| 
pntml ball. Aftorwimln 1»‘ apparently * fill t V*miwell f hnnitMiMnl t ttai, if tli«y 

ailvaneed tn 1>J>. lb' I did n.«t ilu‘\ WMiil»i in 

oiuMif the tiiirteen'nimikM of Ihi' HritHp'ttine ' tUf*nre*Ui-u. ,\ rmhet uf piulf) wn-* then 

i\r Brigittine MoiiaHtery of Hioi^ wlnt had , hron^jht »o« aod printntniri'd. Hny« 

a win|( of thi'- hulhlinfi to thotin^oUoji, the j ituhi?* h»e>f<'4 the Jnde.e* Im «d»fatii tbr him 
imnatoH of tlw vM heiiur mini. He wa.’^ otto two nr thn'e *l?tv . to inTfatn* fbr ilnif li ; ihiM^ 
of the tbnmioat mdiolara td' the tlay. tVt- they t dd hnn^ymted eni ir^ly wifli ily« Idn^^ 
dinal BoU% wlm knew Idm familiarly, ?ai\n He nhinin«»d he^ dienre, thi I May, in ihoii- 
that not only waa he a man of mo:4 Indv | |»any v%fth the f!ir**e t^aeihmaao'* atifl dohn 
life, hot he whh tht* onlv hhmhdi monk ; Hiih% In' wir* drm^fed I liron/'h th«. ‘Bttter tii 
well vewet! in ilie thfi'e prtnri|wl lunnuajufofi Tytmrn, where fin'y %vere all meeotrd wilh 
(Latin, Hreek, and llelmwv ), * «|nilan omnift j f-tiieidal harhanty ami what wie^ nnpreee- 
liheralk doetrina continetnrd A fori mpief I dented in theireeete'iiaaiealhahit’i, wilfioiit 
wlm had eonverHod with hitn in Kngland j havintt la'etMh>p‘aded, 

writen <jf him anamau with theeonntenanee I (Vie dn leenhearf-n^ Martyr I'Vdier, 

and Hpirit of tmungid C fiwi/* reir/ai #Vnee««f j ud Vatt ihaww; j*-.d Uife^n ■iud fttyer** of 
A/aVfe/rnin MoreV Latin w*i>rka,pdHthhVank** ! Ihmry VIH, voh \io, . \finow rioom*ei-''» Ifei* 
fort HiHd)* tona idepiot Martyrntn, ed, IM.hh, B It4e de 

In Anril Ifdkl he wnm atmnaed of having JhntHte, f, Iml A Iwi n| , ('....I'lyA /Mliemn 

Haul a year ladhre that Catherine of Armiton ; Anfahr, ; iH-p ■ Iv-i'er of lh,l4e; U^f,k %rd 
xmm the ime queen, mdevIlltHtamUng Hui ," ^ Ane«e-r^ IL.f.of 

king’H mamagiAvith Anne lloleyn, and of ^ mastery. | J. tl. 

Iiaving talked with a noighhottr <»f Hmj UFiVNHLIlH or^ llAlNilLIHA IU« 
Heandak ahout Anne and her mater Mary, ] LH AUU liMitl n du'iiif* and ehromeler,of 
At tluH time he mmm to have hemt Mho; nn family, w'los a'lndHeil fo/ar of Ms., 

father of Hie n^ that m to miy, anperior i*f dohtdn^ (*of|egt% i ‘amhrtdye, MS \'ov, Ihld, 
tlie inonka there, Hc' wan examtnerl about anilaeludar on the Ladv Miirffaret iutmdation, 
the Hame iitne aa Ida fellow-mart vra, the nNto',U»17. lleniterwfirdrMmoedfo't'rmify 
Cartiuwhuw, before TleunnHtkonnvetl at the tedlegi% and ronotemeed M .\, in LVdt, llii 
Ilolk, fW to whether he wonbl aeeept the aeemi to have mnylted met|ir$ny» nml oit 
royal Mupremaey over tluudmreh; and, on hU M Mnreh LML' reeeiveil |*m''iinft’don to pm* 
rehml to do ho, he wan eommitted to the ened MJ>, i but impend of admdSed 

Tower, On 2H April be waa put tm Ida trki he went wdh leottmonial letter,;* from the 
before a Hpeeial eomndHmon at Weal minater, mdverdty to ItiHmin tht he* return he 
along with IVbr Houghton and the tliren holy ordorn, ami wii»« pro, Honied by the 
(larthuHian priora, and pleaded not gnilfyL mmenioMhe reefi»ry of MiaidefMrd-MdmfH, 
He waa naked by Lordmhaneellor Andeiey ifkaejCi 7 Aug, IhtW, MufeTei|tiently, oii 
why he permHled tn an opinion eoinlemnml ' 24 May U»t’4h he hoenimq in addiinm, Veeftif 
by the judgment (Mao many lorda and by lofw ^ of tap!»hourmt iu the mwie rounty,, ami 
and of tlu^ wliole rmdm in parliament., ll** prneti'oni phynie, 

replied In an impreanivti ap(‘4a*h that ho Inul Hi HiVl h«' waa *natniiirtl try ihi' follf^go 
Intended to baip Hilenee, lilu* our f #ofd ; Imt, of Bhy^iebum and deidnred to he ignorant 
in dimihargeof hk own eouHehuum ,ftnd thoHo and nnhmrned. fie vobtnliirily ronfevatil 
of othera, he woidd my that he Imd tdl tln^ that h«« had pfaefi'«'tl phv,Hie for two )ettr4| 
rent of OhriHtend(,an in favour of Ida vhnv, and the college ordered fiL iitipriMoiinmnt 
bcwides the teMtimony of gtmerid eoumnlanml until he paid a flm' of IHH, 
fatherH of the elmreh; and In* waaatm' that 1‘Vom 2 May ld7« till IhHl lleyiiolik in* 
the greatfor part of Hngland at, heart .agreed tTr**aHiHl Idn prelVnnonta by hob ling Itiii 
with liim, lie waH ordiwd to May no nmre, vinarage of \Viy Thnrrofit, t‘L#ex, A 
* Well then,’ he reprual, tm? maamding HunitmmH tt* aiqiear hehme tli<*fio|i Ay liner in 

to your Inwd A jury waa summoned nen,t St, Baulk tkthedmLtIh Aug, ird/ll, totiiwwer 
day totry himand theihirtlmiiianH, and they eoine eharge of Irregularity, wiw iliiliyeri*tl 
were urged in vidn to remnt, The jury, how- to him them j hut limiftHimlfed the proeewi* 
ever, could not agrwi to condmnii timm, m m^rver, niul waa eotiiiiditfal to the Murhlml* 
their denial of the kingk Kupremaey Itad not non prwnt. He |adttiouod tlo* firivy lawitiell 
been jualicloui, and the word * maludouMy* for pardon later in year* 

was in the statutory definition of the eriino* lie held the (.itlu'f two K«*eic ttviiig* iiiillt 
But the judges evpregsly told them that that Ids deatlii which t4*tik plniie shortly litifoff 
word in the statuto wm mipoHluous, nml SiB Hem Itkith 

whoever denied the iufwmaey dhl m walk Hu ww. nuthor of: L * A Ihiokt ealiwl 
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tlie FouTulacion of Rlietoriko, because all 
otJier Rartes of lUietorike are grounded 
thoreapoii/ &c., impritited by Jlion King- 
ston, 4to, 15(53, dedicate, d to Lord Robert 
■Dudley, lixia was long popular (cf. Fitlwood, 
Miemie of IdMmesSj 1593, p. 19). 2. * A Clu’O- 
iiicle of all tlui Noble Emperors of the lio- 
Biaines, &;c., set fortlio by llicliard Reynoldes, 
Doctor in rhysicke, Anno 1571;’ besides a 
work in manuscript, M)o statu nobiliiim 
virorum et princi])mn,’ with preface dedicated 
to tht^ Duke of Norfolk, preserved in the 
Stillingdeet MSS. (W^XiTON, Hist, of English 
Ihetri/f od. Ilazlit t, iv. 2'49). 

Tanner wrongly identifies the author of 
the ‘ Foumhicion of llhetoriko ’ with Robert 
R.ainolde or Ihunold, J Jj.l)., who became pre- 
Ixmdary oi' Winchester on 25 Nov. 1558, and 
died in 1595 (IUl}L Brit. p. 015; Lb Nbvb, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 42). 

[Cooper’s At hoiifc Cantabr. ii. 444 ; Lemon’s 
Cat. of Stare Papers, 1579, pp. G31, 641 ; Now- 
court's Kopert. Kcelcs. ii, 360, 555, 592; 
Tanner's Bild. Brit. p. 616; Carter’s Cambridge, 
p. 325;Ooodairs Coll, of Pliysicians, p. 315; 
Amos's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 836, 
•860, 963.] 0. P. a 

REYNOLDS, RICriATiD (1674^1743), 
biBhop of Lincoln, baptised at Leverington, 
near Wisbeeb, Oatnbndgeslure, on 17 July 
1(174, was son of Richard Reynolds. (1(531- 
1082), nrctor of Leverington (irarishn^gister). 

1 1 is mother, Hester, was a daughter of George 
Conyara, by Dorothy Bushel, formerly maid 
of honour to Queen Henrietta IMaria.^ A 
grand-uncle, liicdiard Reynolds, was slain at 
Ckirlifile, fighting on the royalist side, in 1644. 
Tlu^nr was thus a family tradition of loyalty 
to the Bt.uarta. After ])rivate education at 
Moulton atul Peterborough, Reynolds became 
pensioner of Sidnoy-Sussex College on 31 Dec. 
1(589, and was elected foundation scholar in 
1690. Following a somewhat unusual aca- 
demic course, he left Sidney-Sussex College 
to be admitted, on 12 Nov. 1694, a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated LL.B. in 1695. He proceeded 
LL.I). from Bidney-Sassex College in 1701 
( Cole M®.) Taking holy orders, and marry- 
ing Sarah, daughter of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, bishop of Peterborough, Reynolds was 
instituted rector of St. Peter a, Northampton, 
and chancellor of the diocese of Peterborough, 
lie was installed in aprebend at l^eterborough 
on 25 Aug. 1704, and was promoted to the 
deanery at the close of 1718, in succession 
to "White Konnett. On 3 Dec. 1721 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor at Lambeth 
cbapel. In 1723he was translated to Lincoln, 
and held that bishopric for twenty years. On 


7 Sept. 1727 he was elected a member of ‘ the 
Gentleman’s Society at Spalding’ [see John- 
son, Matjbioe]. lie died in Charles Street, 
"Westminster, on 15 Jan. 1743-4, and was 
buried, as he desired, in Buckden church, 
Huntingdonshire ; there was no inscription 
on his tomb. lie was liberal in his lifetime, 
and left little property. His wife, who died 
on 7 April 1740, is also buried at Buckden 
together with a daughter, called * the Hon. 
Anna Sophia Roynolda,’ who died on 20 Aug, 

1 7 37. Of the bishop’s six sons, Charles (17 02™ 
17()()) was chancellor of Lincoln from 1728 
till his death. The eldest son, George, held, 
among other preferments, which he owed, it 
is said, not to his father, hut to Sir Robert 
Walpole, that of archdeacon of Lincoln from 
1725 till his death in 1769 ; he settled on 
an estate at Little Paxton, Huntingdonshire, 
which is still held by the family. 

Reynolds’s literary remains consist of three 
sermons (1722, 1727, and 1735) and a strongly 
protestant and Hanoverian 'Charge at the 
Primary Visitation, begun at the Cathedral 
Church, Bangor, May 30, 1722.’ 

[Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals ;'Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecd. of tho Ki^diteonth Century; Alien’s 
Hist, of the County of Lincoln; Reynolds’s letters 
and private papers ; extracts from the Lovering- 
ton parish register most kindly furnished by the 
Rev. O.B. Drake.] J. H. 0. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1785-1816), 
quakar-philanthropist, only son of Richard 
Reynolds (d. 1769), an iron merchant of 
Bristol, by his wife, Jane Dunn or Doane, was 
born at Bristol on 1 (or 12) Nov. 1735. He 
was great-grandson of Michael Reynolds of 
Farringdon, Berkshire, one of the earliest 
converts to quakerism, an account of whose 
'Sufferings’ is published in 'The Antient 
Testimony of the Primitive Christians,’ 4to, 
1860. 

After being educated by Thomas Bennett 
at Pickwick, W iltshire, Reynolds was appren- 
ticed to William Fry, a grocer in Bristol, in 
1749. On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
in 1756, he became a partner in the large iron- 
works at Ketley in Ooalbrookdale, Shropshire, 
of Abraham Darby fq. v.], whose daughter 
Mary ho married at Shrewsbury on 20 May 
1757. She died suddenly on 24 May 1762, 
leaving two children. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, and during 
the ndinority of his brothers-in-law, Reynolds 
assumed the charge of the extensive works at 
Ooalbrookdale, then the most important of the 
kind in England. Reynolds’s energy and busi- 
ness capacity did much to develop and extend 
them.' Under Ms direction the cylinders of 
most of the early steam-engines were cast 
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tlRW, am! tlu% tiwt roiiiiivi* mml»' Hy 

Watt wiia hy U«»ytM4fktor 

aeom-iaili at Katby. JIa w aaitl to hnva 
laam thofirni to umnmut iron iimloml of wm«m| 
for tha raiia or tr{im*j?lato« of oolliory mil* 
ways. In apatmtl for roliiii tig iron wa?^ ^ 
tekVn out umlor lii« iiusitnooa liyThomaa mtd 
Robert ('ramigiS tlm latter of whom wtia a 
workman at Coalhrookdalo, Tbo has 

kam rogartlecl bv Htmm aa lieing in |iHrt m 
anticipation of diwovery of making 

•wrcmglit iron by putjdling* llcyimbls 
Ittt import amus ami It Momna to Im^n* knot 
practically carric<loutfit.Coallm>oktlnlc(noti’» 
kindly aupplird by Mr, lu Ik ProHnor; Pnirv, 
Imn mid p* H«n4;a, tmhifsimd 
Jim^raidig^ 1 Wkl, p* b7 ), In I TtlS he reingned 
tlm port of active managi‘f,but rmnabuHi aaM»* , 
dated with the coneertnacid gniilly impno ed ,' 
the worlm in the inlt^w^Hta oniia workpeople, ■ 
In 17H/1 he joined in forming the thiiied ! 
Chamjmr of iv'lanufactnrera of <1 rent llritidtH ! 
and himmdf repremnitiMl tim inm trade, In 
178H he ohinined im act for the rouhtrue- 
turn of a canal from the worka in tlieyi^er 
Severn. About ITHUhtunOired foan hnsimniji^ 
Imvittg annwHed a Inrg*^ fortune, A dew’ri|o 
tion of Ida home at (''oalbrookdale in I7IH) ia 
given in Mth. Hchimmelpennineka*Autobio». ‘ 
graphj* (tsdit. IHoH* pp* lUH fi). He had 
alrcatfy purdumed the 


:ie net 


,, manor 

of Madeley, but in April |H(M he settled in 
BriatoL Determiningto* kdtiaownejcianitor/ 
be devoted Idmaelf tbencehmih todihpmmiiig 
charity unoatentaticumly and tbrougti private 
almonew, but «m a very large aeabs It ia 
computed that be uaualfy gave awav at leaat 
10,000/. a year, kwidea giving liVkHlA to 
truiteea to invert in lamb in lilonmoutbabire 
for the benefit of aeveii llriatol dmrit ie«. In 
1795, a year of much dmtresH, be tlbtribiUtd 
lB,0C)0/i in Londorn Among bia peraomtl 
frienda were James Watt* Jomw I Ian way, Hr* 
John Fotliergill, Jolm Howard, Mrs* Harah 
Trimmer, Joaiab Wedgwood, the Fletdieni 
of Madeley, James Montgomery, and W^iW 
liam lioiicoe, MJh He died while on a 
Tisit to Olmlteiiliam for bi» bealtb on 
10 Sept* 1816, and was buried at tbt Friam, 
Bristol, on ibe 17tb. Versos to bk memory, 
‘The Death of the Elgbtemii, the Memory 
of the Just, and a Hood Maids MimnitientJ 
were publkhod by Jainea Montgomery (lird 
cd. London, 1817, SvoV and by William 
Kosooc ( W^rM'f London, 1867, p, wl )» Monk 
gomory’slittfti war© in»eril«dto tb# linynolda 
Commemoration Soeioty, formed 2 (let* iHlli 
toeommemoratcittd dovolop the benoitatbat 

Eeynolds badoonferrod upon Brlitol and iti 

vicinity. By bis twt wifi Etynolds b«! a 
daughter, Iiannah Mary, who marridl, in 


WilHjitn Ibiilihtmi' fif litvrrpueli and 
a Mui Willimn bi'kiW'U fly hm wcmid 
wdk, Ikbm’ii UukMfi of f who pm- 

decoasod hi«n h*‘ had thri’i' iioua, Mtclmcli 
Hiehard* and Jimepb* aucfeiniwl him in 

the trfniW‘orlm. 

A line port rttit of lleyiiobk iri in f he posnitfiw 
ah>« of Mr. W, H. Noffir* of C^‘filbr«wlkdule 
ifi'prmbm»‘d in ‘llfirdn'ure dVade downal/ 
ftO Hepi, p, liHiL Anoflter porirfiif, 

drmvn t*y W illiiim llebday, w in the 
nion of J. II, llrfiifhwftifineti*|,, of Londfun It 
wan engraved by ami driltraied totliii 

prince regent X third |’m iff mil, by H. Ilellin, 
was engraved for flic nietmar by lleyiinlilrtii 
granddangbt*’r, iiatttiali Marv IbdlibuiebLV, j 
A buH!, by percv% wim n\m pnunwml liy 
Mever I LWepenii Febrnnr) iHr/'i, 

\ViwuM Unv?fonna ir/b*! frttib eldert 
ami of the above* wrw tiom ig Ketlev mi 
ll April 175H* He wm-s amtoriafed wtib bia 
father in tlm luttimgeiuent of flie work *4 iiid 
mdUeries of ^Kefb^y and the tifdghkmrhood# 
He ivas the invenff'*f of n inellmd of raidng 
raiml boats from oin» b*vr-l to fiiuft her b^ inwtna 
of tnetined idaiiei, wfiirb sitte>e*|iienfty mmm 
into general u^e, Tbe llrrt plane ivaa coil* 
rtrucfeil on the Km ley ramil in I7 hh» and 
is deacfibinl and tlbmtrateil by Telford in a 
cimpter rontrilmted^ by him Xo I1yii»ley*« 
* Ibnmrt on the Agrlcitil nre of ^^broprtiire/ 
iHibiwliial hyalite board of agrimiltnw iti 
IHtkT III conjuimlion with Tetford, he con- 
atructwl a caai^droti m|tiodm'f f*ir rarrving 
the Hbrowaliiirv iuinal the river Tern 

at Lmimleii, wbteb t» ak«.i dew*fik*tl by IVk 
ftmb Ht 17161 Ibynoltk obtained a pal«mt 
(Nhi. 2*16*11 for pfeparifig mm for rmiveraimt 
into rtiml by the mn of iniingiinrse. ^ It wag 
of nit pmcHcal tmportaiice a? the time, Inii 
it wim put ill evideiiw during the 
ingg in ^ the great luitMif trial of * loath r, 
Unwin in 1842 and following yeiira, lloy» 
nnbk died at the Tuclioyai near Bwsobw, 
HbrofwIdrtnntilJuno I W id* and w^ialiiiriodat 
Coalbnaikdalin 1 1 k foirl »it piiited by 

IInklay,*mg«viMl by 8lia«,«id ropfialuoial 
in the * I laid warn ^fradn JiiitritaL* ill &ipfef 

wm, 

|8piifirb fif the Hu?. W* Tlin^i at Ilrl»ti4 
Oumiirm* with nmworattdtiw mnl mum* 
Irt., lillj l*keil#ffi«ita in llwii>ieew» 
held cat * ♦ . Ill til# Ct«r»l#r of E. Iky- 
nokhi, with p^irtralt* kmiimi. 1817; 
lera and Memoir by H. M. Ikthktnaj Ufa 
Ikynnld*, by II. f, Uiiitioii, Iltli 
FricadM* lilcf'r. Cat., ptitlij (lanb Mag. IW, 
iL 686^6 : Friewk ^iiairtorly laamlntr* 1 , 1*1 b- 
661; 8witli*a Cat. II 478 i Esmiwifi Mi^t 
Fabmry 1817* p. ill ilbi»lff»n'«ry*» Ufr by 
Bnllaolaaii Efttitt, iii* Id, IW-Tj Eb’if m 
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the Death of B. Bey Holds (by Hannah Yonng 
ot Milverton), London, 1818, 8vo ; Sonnet in the 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum, v. 85 ; Annual Moni- 
tor. 1817, p, 24; and art. Dauby, Abraham.] 

C. F. S. 

EEYNOLBS, Sib ROBERT (J. 1640- 
1600), lawyer, born about 1601, son of Sir 
James Reynolds of Castle Camps in Cam- 
bridgeshire (knighted 28 April 1618), and 
brother of Sir J ohn Reynolds_(i. 1667) [q. v.], 
represented Ilindon, Wiltshire, in the Long 
parliament, and took the parliamentary side 
from the beginning of the civil war. He is 
dest'.ribed in his marriage license in 1634 as a 
member of the Inner Temple, but his name 
does not, appoarinthelist of admissions to that 
body (OiiESTmi, London Mmiage Licenm^ 
p. 1127). He was probably a member of 
the Middle Temple, for on 26 Oct. 1644 tlxe 
House of Commons voted him the chambers 
and library of Sir Edward Hyde in that 
society {Qommom' Journals, iii. 678). In 
October 1642 Reynolds and Robert Goodwin 
were sent by the House of Commons to 
Dublin as commissioners representing the 
parliament. They were allowed by the con- 
nivance of the lords justices to^ be present 
at the meetings of tlie Irish privy council, 
and used their opportunities to endeavour 
to make a party tor the parliament among 
officers and ofliciala. Charles rebuked the 
lords justices, and ordered the arrest of the 
commissioners (1 March 1648), but they left 
Ireland before the order could he executed 
(Caetb, Life of Ormonde, ii. 376, 413, v. 898, 
407, 619). On 3 Jan. 1644 Reynolds was 
appointed a member of the Westminster 
avHsembly {Commons' Journals, in. 867), of 
whose exaggerated claims he subsequently 
expressed his disapproval (Bubton, Parlia- 
mentary Diary, iii. 208). When the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament came 
to a head he endeavoured to maintain a 
neutral position, and, though nominated one 
of the commissioners for the king's trial, re- 
fused to act. Nevertheless he returned to 
his place in the house after the king’s death, 
thinking, as he said, that he might do some 
good, and resol viiig to * keep as much of the 

a le’s rights as I could’ {ib. iii. 209). Rey- 
8 was pledged to the republican cause by 
his purchases of confiscated lands. ^ Besides 
Abingdon Hall and the lands worth 400^. per 
annum, he hath bought a good pennyworth of 
bishops’ lands,’ says a contemporary libeller, 
and in one of his speeches he refers to an 
investment of 8,000^, in such property {%b, 
iii. 205 ; Mystery of the good old Cause, ed. 
Hotten,p.8&). On6 June 1660 Reynolds was 
appointed solicitor-general to the Common- 
wealth, but failed in the succeeding Februai*y 


to be elected to the council of state {Comimnd 
Journals, vi. 420, 633). 

With the expulsion of the Long parliament 
by Cromwell in 1663, Reynolds for a time 
disappeared from public life. In 1669 he sat in 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament as member for 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, and distinguished 
himself by a long speech against the bill for 
recognising Richard’s protectorship, while 
professing the greatest esteem for Richard’s 
person. If proper constitutional securities 
were given for the rights of the people, he 
was willing to accept the new Protector, 

* Against the single person there is not one 
exception ; not any other man in this nation 
would pass so clearly’ (Buetost, iii. 211), 
After Richard’s fall, Reynolds took his seat 
in the restored Long parliament, and was 
elected a member of the council of state on 
14 -May 1669, and again on 31 Dec. 1659 
{Commend Journals, rii, 664, 800). He also 
became again solicitor-general, and on 18 Jan, 
1600 was raised to the dignity of attorney- 
general {ib. vii. 814), As he had been one 
of the nine members of the council of state 
who promised to assist Monck in his action 
against Lambert (19 Nov. 1669), promoted 
Monck’s policy by his action in pax-liament, 
and laboured for the readmission of the * se- 
cluded members,’ he found no difficulty in 
making his peace at the Restoration (Bakee, 
Chronicle, ed. 1670, p. 695 ; Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 206), On 81 May 1660 Reynolds 
petitioned the king for leave to retire with 
pardon and protection into the country. 
Charles granted his request, and even con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him 
on 4 June 1660 {Cal State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, pp. 8, 106; Lb Neve, Knights, 

p. 60). 

Reynolds married, first, in 1686, Mary, 

; daughter of Nathaniel Beards of Bunmow, 
Essex (Ohbstbe, London Mairiage Licenses, 
p, 1127) ; secondly, on 23 May 1640, Priscilla, 
daughter of Sir Ilugh W yndham of Pillesdon, 
Borset (Roubes, memorials of the Lari of 
Stirling and House of Ales(;andcr, 1877, i. 242 ) . 
His, second wife re-married, in 1683, Henry 
Alexander, fourth earl of Stirling, and died 
in 1691. 

[A notice of Reynolds is given by Noble in 
Protectoral House of Cromwell, i. 418, in the 
biography of his brother, Sir John Reynolds ; 
see also Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, p. 60 ; 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 19; 
Commons’ Journals, vii. 725.] C. H. F. 

REYNOLBS, ROBERT CARTHEW 
(1748P-’1S11), rear-admiral, horn about 1748, 
entered the navy in 1769 under the pa- 
tronage of Captain Edgeumhe of the Hero, 
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i\iu! tittiv liiivt* liiH»n pri'w^nt in tin* ImtHn nf 
t^nilHTun Uity atnl \n ihn in ihr 

lluytif (litriii)*' ihn t»»!lnw itnf 

lln wim nilnrwnrilH, tnr a IVw tiiMUflu** in 
thn lirillitmli with t 'Eiptnin t<»rthrrn 

ytWH In thn I^‘^lrh t’ii|4aiti 
«tul far ntnu’ly iv ynnr in tin* \<*n»'s with 
(Inptain Mnrri!n,ff(»n. 'Fin* \<»nnH wh*'! jmnl 
nif in JtiUf* T/Uth and nn I May U 10 
JlnynuhlH |iHwnfl Inn t'xinniiunt iMn* hpnii;' d*'" 
ncnlunl in htHnnrl IlinnlH na* nn>r<'f InnU - 

nin.n^ H<' wnn pnnnnt.Ml in ihn rank nt‘ lim** 
tniumt nn Ihl F<dn \77\% ninl durin?.; th*' 
nnxi fivo yj^am »*rvt'd prinri|i!illy in fhf‘ 
dnumnl fhM't: in {lu‘ Unynl t llnp- 

ahip nf Viin'*julniirnl Harlniul; in tin* Ihtr- 
ihnir; and in thn llritnnniai with Xdfn ad 
miml I Sarritigtnn. In ITkO lin wa-i in ihn 
WnHt ludinH^ wdn'rt', nn IH Aptah hf« v^na 
prnmn(<Ml tn tha rntanumd nf tlin Iliinjdnn 
arnnn! HhnMwdiip, and tVnin IVnI !*» 17'*^^ tm 
coniuuituh'd Ihn Kidm alnup on fin' 
fnundlninl Htntion. On tSopI, lli'li ho waa 
adviuuanl pnta mnk» and in No\rnihor 
WUH appoint t‘d totnpjn’iirdy to t In* oonnnHnd yf 
thn Bui'lltnir, Ilt'wnatln'n Ihinp at Brnait\ 
nnar TrnrO| whonnn ntiiny of Inn oarltor and 
lutnr lottorn am dntt*d> In H'Uh ho o«nn»* 
mnndnd ihn Ilindd friiiato, and in tVOcttho 
Amastnn, onn of thn Ilyina wpiiidfoti undttr ^ 
thn rotnrnnnd of vSir Kdvvnrd Ikdhnv, aftor* ^ 
xvardH ViHoouni MKtnoutli l«p ¥, | In January ■ 
1707 hn wan at ill with IVlhiw whan, «m tim 
llhh» tlayv' hdl in with tlw Frt'itrh 7-l-^un 
whip UnatH dnldhnatno, witirh thoy onmtiunl 
in a^ ^(aln of wind and drovn on' nhoro in 
Ainllarno Bay on thn morning of t.h«' I Bh, 
Tha Brtatada rilmnmo wan utterly wrorlonl, 
aviih griaU. hww of lilo ; thn Amasson ith-o wiw 
wrocliEul^ hut, with tho oxnoptiou of i4x nmn, 
lu^r otlhu^rn and t*rnw gitt aahdy to ahrjro, 
%¥lu<ra tlmy Hurrandorod an priwnmra of war. 
In thu ftdlowing Ht^ptmahor Hoynolda waa 
axchangud; waa triad by «imrt«mart iai for 
the loan of hia whip, and liimourably an- 
quitted. aftorwarda ho wiw a|qM>intod 
to tho Bomono, a 24«|imnnlor frigain of tln^ 
largest chwH, aaptnrtid from tho bVmndi iu 
1794 IIo continued in !mr in fhn C’dmmnd 
or the Bay of Jliacay till tho end nf 
when he was moved into tho 74"guii ship 
Cumberland, from whi«?h, in IHtll, ho again 
moved to tho Orion, in tlw CJminnd In 
iHCkI Ins was^oim of the oaptidna in command 
of tlm Oornish t4na Fenciblna; in iHiH tm 
commanded the Drnadnonglit in the Cdhan** 
iml, and tlm Brincow l-ioyai from .IHB4 to 
1807. ^ 

On 28 April 1808 ho wa« promoted thn 
rank of rtiar-admlml, and early in IHIO Im 
Foistod his hag m hoard t,lm 9H-gnn ship 


St, otol fdlrturd Sif Jntio*:* Sjhi- 

nmro/ »of?i tn^iird i l,M!f| *9* Sioiti^rr/ 1 q.v.) 
|h flu* Udfii', nv in *'MriiOijtiid of tho 

||ri*{ nH Ouif |lf‘ « {H flllptH’i'd Kitl 

the .'Mtmo TH‘ruo»* in I* nml tm I X«»v, 
f'Hih’d ft*»m IIhum in ohsM’j/'o ?«f ji hinpMHsfivoy 
t«»r Mtudund. Thr#*** lino'" w^rf tli<-y ohlt,;,«‘*| 
hv fArvi'ik pf W'tr’nfltrr pnf Itind, ; tf Uiis 
12 Xnv. h«'hirf> <Nuild linnlly procend* 
Un th»- lOfh f!ny had afi»dfMr«'»| tAr lftniiti,!lit 
in tho Ihdo uIm'II a hsi'i:*’ tse-rolitmi idiip 
hndo* ndfdf and trlOai hm'ii'd tin" Si, th‘«»fqe| 
wbiofi paf?*'d fsor oahio and dot%«* t'lri 
ohoro. whom *dn' ho«f liof rnddia' jtnd wiw 
fwcid fo rnf awa\ hor oifo-if *, B> croai 
oxori loll « 'dir w j^o^f ♦ <ll' and f tdo*n to \\‘ ioko 
FMUJidt uhrro 'iho Wif} rrfi!t«-d fO* WrII art 
ru'f’nm’UanoK -1 WMtild ndl"»w uiflijnri ijitnis 
and jur> rndd»"r, mid tlf«* npmiNff of 

tho nftirrru qtiijr i’,ii|utdr‘ nf tniiio»e fhrt 

Vnyano. Shr 'f.'dh'd arrordin/dx mh 17 Ihi\, 

thr Vt-pnn rdop's 0''trin'r aiid I iV in 
r»onpan> » w oh Mrd^-r'^ to iiftrud Imr on fhn 
prt:''an,>o, d'fio wrathrf ‘irl *0 Wild and 
and mt iho mornitnr ^d' lh»* "llln in 
n hrroo .-Uorm fnan flir n'Oih’Oi.rsu, llir S{,, 
Ororgo wart dnu t'U lotplroi, tnWiirdrt rhif 
coartt of dufhindj oirnrk mii a hank ;*Minn 
thrro Imndti'd vrird-i tiio ithnon n«'Hf 
UingkjMhmp. and hrokr tip. i H' thr /'tOo mou 
whuforinod horrrow, i wrUo*nili W'oro wived, 

Tho Oofoimo wsrt hmf W'ith tioorgo} 

ttio (Vrimy «*-'»tonprd, Urynol»i7s» hndy was 
in»t romn'orod, u»’ wtc4 a widow»‘r, tiiid hd't 
twii ihinghtorn and ti woin Sir Urn'ringfon 
Brynohlrt, who in ^'.opiimlrly not lord, 
i AiiMihor jam, tloio:-iir 'Cvuriti.w Bi;?* 

‘ if/. iHBg wIp'Ii liontmoitif of tiiu 

', Contaur olF Fort Boyiil *if idariiim|um oti 
I 4 Fob. I8i»l, cMninnimlrd fho boat;* wlnrh 
Unit out tin' t‘ufiruv ling iVom imdrr f!w 
! battnrinii' hi F«irt lloyal lltirhotir, For his 
I tamapttmotia gallaiitfy on thia orcimhat Bov* 
1 nohb w«ui promolod t«< the tminmiind of llm 
j prkn; hut hk Severn winimhi firovod inoff»t| 

' and ho dind early in HrpiriiilMUdiioo 
I woittii, Ui;nimii Itriionj |J4ilhih 

i Nut>, fimt ill, Mh H), 

(thlhdat tnitnw iiitd other dommiriits in tlii 
Uktdiv Ummi ttWIroj Nand Bliroamh, ixvil 
mi Bent, Mag. IBFi, I, 11&; HlwdFi 

Navy Lists.! J. E. 4, 

ummum, hamofl wiid.iAM 

(l77tS' tnf»Mottnt ongmfor aiid Itiitfk 

paititof, wiw horn on 4 July li?*! Ilk 
father wfiH tho pm of n jdfitift^r in fclio Wost 
Indies, nml wiw hittiNdflwriilltufiq tuit,lsdtif 
sent in hi» yimlh to hJiigkiiil lor otliimlitiiti 
I ii*4th*d her»^ |a^rfiii«it»til ly, and iiiiirriod n 
1 Miss H%mk llunl. ¥i#mi| Boyiwlds 
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in tlio ae.hools of the lloyal Academy, and 
under 'William Ilodgoa, R.A* [q. v.J, and 
•was tauf;'ht mezzotint engraving’ by John 
Ka])luud ISmith [q. t.] In 1797 he scraped 
a plate of ‘ The Kelief of Prince Adolphus 
and Marshal Freytag,’ after JMather Jlrown, 
which shows a complete mastery of the art, 
and during tlu'. next twenty years produced I 
many line works, including ^Tlie Vulture and 
Lamb/ ‘The Falcotier,’ ‘ J jeopards,^ ‘Vulture 
and Snake,’ and ‘ Jleron and Spaniel, ’all after 
iS'orthcote j ‘A Land Storm,’ aft er Alorland; 

ort.raita of Sir Joshua Keynolds, Sir d. 

jeicest(u*, and Lady Harcourt, after Sir J* 
lteyiu)lds ; portraits of Jjady KlizahethWhit- 
luauid and the Duchess of ihalford, after 
IIop])ner j ‘The Jew Merchant,’ after Rem- 
brandt; and ‘ The Rainbow,’ after Rubens, 
lie also engra\UKl a great muaber of por- 
traits and compositions by Dance, Jackson, 
Owen, Sf.epl uinolV, I lonington. Sir Itobcrt K er 
Porl'(‘r, and others, and was one of the 
artist's employed by Turner u])on his ‘ Liber 
Studinrunu’ Ihiynolds worktul with groat 
rapidity, and lus plates are executed in a 
vigorous and masterly style, etching being 
oin])loyed to atiamgthen the mezzotint with 
unexampled success. 

Parly ixi lilb Reynolds secured for himself 
and his family the cont.inuous friendship and 
patroiiagii of Samuel Whitbnuid [q, vj, and 
through that gentleman’s connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre ho became intimate with 
Sheridan and Edmnnd Roan. lie frequently 
visit(id the theatre to assist the latter in 
making up his face for the part of Othello. 
He was engaged as draw ing-ixuis ter to the 
royal ])rincessea, and through them was 
olfenal mor(^ than one post at court, which 
he declined, but he accepted the appoint- 
ment of engraver to the king, although 
he refustal the honour of knighthood. He 
drew and engraved a romarkabhi portrait of 
Oeorge HI (with a board) in extreme old 
age, which lie published in IBilO. Through- 
out his career be practised oil and water- 
colour ])aintiug, and exhibited landscapes 
and otluu* subituds at the Royal Academy 
and th(^ Dritisii Institution from 1797. llis 
landscapes, which are very original and power- 
ful in treat, ment, went largely to France 
and (lennany, and are consequently little 
known in this country, vSomo good examples 
of his water-colour work are in the British 
Museum* 

In 1809 Reynolds paid his first visit to 
Paris, and in 1810 and 181 exhibited en- 

ravings at the Salon. Between 1 820 and 

826 he issued, in four volumes, a series of 
;8r)7 g mall but admirable plates of all the then 
ri-ccossible works of Bir Joshua Reynolds, with 


whom he claimed relationsliip. Upon the 
completion of this he revisited Paris, where 
his work, both in ])ainiing and engraving, 
created much enthusiasm among French 
artists, several of whom became his pupils. 
An article, which appeared at the time in 
‘L’ Artiste,’ describing Reynolds’s extraor- 
dinary talents, is quoted by Beraldi (Les 
Gm ueun dii XIX^ Hiede). Reyn olds scraped 
a considerable number of plates in France, 
including ‘ The Raft of the Medusa,’ after 
Gfmicault ; ‘ La Bonne Fille,’ after Mme. 
Ilaudebourg-Lescot ; ‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ after LeonCogniet; ‘ Mazeppa,’ 
after Horace Vernet ; a few fancy subjects 
after Dubufe; and some clever studies after 
Chariot. Several of these were exhibited at the 
Salon in 1827. Reynolds commenced a large 
plate from Constable’s picture ‘The Lock,’ 
which he did not live to complete ; a letter 
from him, in praise of the original, is printed 
in Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable.’ lie was a 
skilful landscape-gardener, and laid out the 
grounds of Southall and Mount Edgeumbe. 
Reynolds had many pupils, the ablest of 
whom were Samuel Cousins [q. v.], David 
Lucas, aud John Lucas [q. v.] 

lie died of paralysis at Ivy Cottage, Bays- 
water, where ho had long resided, on 13 Aug. 
1835. Ilis collections, which consisted chiehy 
of his own drawings and engravings, were 
dispersed at Christie’s in the following April. 
By his wife, Jane Cowen, to whom he was 
married in 1793, and who survived him some 
years, enjoying an annuity from the Whit- 
bread family, Reynolds had two sons and 
three daughters. The elder son is noticed 
below. Of his daughters, Elizabeth, an able 
miniaturist, married William Wulker (1791- 
1877) [q. V.], and Frances exbibh'ed minia- 
tures at the Academy (1828-1830). 

A small porti'ait of Reynolds, etched by 
Edward Bell, was ])ublished by A. E. Evans in 
1 806 . A portrait by his friend Ary SchelFor is 
at Dordrecht. In a humorous water-colour 
drawing by A. E, Glialon, now in the print 
room of the British Museum, representing 
artists at work in the gallery of the British 
Institution in 1805, Ueynolds, seated at his 
easel, is a prominent ligure. A lino ])orti’ait of 
Mrs, Reynolds, painted byOpie, is in the pos- 
session of the family; another is at Pans- 
hanger, the seat of Earl Cowper. 

BAiviirHLWTLLiA.M Rbyrolds ( 1 794-1872), 
the elder son , commenced life as private secre- 
tary to his father’s patron, BamuelWhitbnuid, 
who had undertalum to provide for him ; but 
on the sudden death of that gentleman in 1815 
he became a pupil of William Owen (1769- 
1825) [q. V,], aud for some years practised 
with success as a portrait-pailiter, exhibiting 
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at till' tM'taU'tay fwiii 1H20' ta ^ ll#* ww 

ttkotim^ht mi'Mfitint tniumvingUylib t 

iittd will'll till! liimltli till' ktftwJwKiiii In 
fail, to mmm oxtoiii *,** 

ortlor to iwnkt liitii in tho onin|4i'tinn of hi?* 

eomiiuaHimw. Tliia lini to liiw ovi^'nloftHy iW 

TOtlng hinwolf ontiroly to inigmvinfC* liirn«‘» 
aoquonoo of tho iilontity of chri‘«tiitii nanw?4, 
the platos of tlw yooiip'f UoyitoUlH ol'frn 

contWnl with t hwi* of liiii fat hor, hut »thoinili 
exoontoil in n mnnowhiit aimilnr ihvy 

am ttltogatlior inforior. Tlo^y rhiolly 

of port fait a iifti'rHir Kramna firiiiit, Iloiiry 
Wyndham I'luHipH, aiul othor t*ontofiiti«irnry 
paint s*r«j» with a tow from ihotormi hy On* ohl 
inaatom. A vary rhwor aot of otoln«g?i 
hinn from OoOohoH hy tho Ihnn ihiridina 
Boylo, wiw nnhlmhod, xvitli tin* LiU^r 

N ugarum/ Roynohla dird ai^ hVIphanij Sna» 
aoK, on 7 duly" 187 l\ By Ida wnio* Bmma 
llumhy, ho had fivo rldldrmu fho tdiiont of 
whonn" I'Vnnki prartiml poii not -paint ing» 
and diod at Honrfsonmgh in iHRd. 

[HKigravi^‘M Idet.of Artinia; Clmv***?'?* Bin, if I 
Arti«t«» I7tit) Ititpli ttliMvisowrioV Binnatmom I 
dr« Artktw de ri'imk Krmiyain#; pnvatond'ir' 
WHtion.) F. M. B'B. 

BEYNOLDB/rtlOMAH Ihtt 1 W»h 

printot. [Hm undor lUvNAimii^ 1’tioMAa.{ 

BEYNOIdBS, TIKIMAH |BmTF I7‘i71, 
pmabykrian iidniatar, waa born in l^in«h*n 
alnnit l(i67, and, btdng an iddt*«t aon, waa 
doNtinod for tlio law; Imi tho pmiudnng of 
William Hmythwa at. Bt, ( BloaV, ( ‘ri|*|dogalo, 
kd him toontortho ministry, contrary to htr* 
fatilwr’a wi«h* llo waa adinittod to tho aoa- 
domy of Bharloa Morton ( v, 1 at 
Btolto Nowinffton Umon, on Marob 

boing atill uwlor nixtooin i In t ho broak««ii|» of 
Morton’n aottdoniy ( IBHh) ho wind to<lonova» 
whom ho otiulhid for a aowton nndi'f bVanoia 
Turrotino, and oonoriyod aorimia doiibtaao to 
Ilk fitnoM for tlio ndnktry* Ho nmiovial In 
IflHdto Ulmcdit, wlujxoChikmy found him, in 
16BB, itudying wmlor Do Vrhm and Ilortnann 
Witi. Hotnmlttg to Unnlon in ItIHIh 
oama a««ktant at Hilyor Httimi, to C*alainyk 
frianci, John llowa (BHiB-ITOrD (n* v.j, of 
'wlwm oottgmgatlon hk fatlior had Imm m 
niombar* llttynolds |irim<di«al thn fttnt»rai 
somicm for Cklamyk flwt wife in 17D% 

lieynolda conoumitl with Ikliimy in ilin 
wiah to ho ptthlkdy *owkktod minktor of 
the cathollo cshumh/and, aftiir mwoh iingotia* 
tion (>©e QAMMff KiiMtiMk IhDfJ, thn'ordk 
nation took place on MHm ItllM. Knittytmr 
he was choien anwiwr to Thomas Eontiah 
in the yastomte of a pfiiahylojfiiii ooiigra- 
gatdon m 0r@at Esiteh»pi imar Cknnon 
Street. The memhnwhif of tihk ooaf i^a- 


lion had drt»p|wd to flnifi a .imm* Bnfc 
lh‘yn«4<k inrrmi^t'd fho miifrrrgiitont 

t tbonnh hr w n^a |diuti, ntn ariiwimd |trr»«‘hf'r|, 

. and hndl a now woof itigdiHOfi*' o\i«f i It?^ Kiiigk 
1 %V%ni?li lloii^io, #if fhr rnrio*r tif Ltno 
j laltk KaHftdo’ap» o|a’iHHl in Bllf/, to thk 
; rharg*’ Im rymanird fill di'aflu In ITIo Iw 
; anrrrrfkd *l*din Bhowoo’ 'if, lOt «*ni* of llm 
j Tnowdtiy hH'tnror** iit Balforn* lliilh and Im 
k*rani<» in I fftl tin oni^’oial fr»»itf*0**f llo* va** 

1 non?? fmndniiMiri of liirtood \\ illifiooi m|. \ 

; hot tonh no |♦al’t in lh« manm^fonriil of liw 
I frmd. 

I At tho Kidto-fH** I bill r..oifrr»ojfoa in 1 7 III 
j I ¥«**■* ilnmio n%* ‘riio'n4«\ oorariiMnod hy the 

, nlhv,rd homdrfi id Ji%mrn B*oryo Bp yj, 

' Ihy tvddn fonh n ilrfidfd in liiytmr 

I of a d?«''tftinil ''.nb'ioripHon, hi roniwiwtinn 
J with Booptniiti Uolnitroni hj- i ii'mnntih 
J^mith dp X.;, am! \V»IU«in Tong ^ip v, |, Im 
ijwoiod itf Marrh IVUHttii nrgoiii itpp^ttd fnr 
j %'otiHi Mil fho ,ninb«‘rilni4F %ido at Iho niooiing 
‘to taho |daro on ibo Idllowtiiif *ky, Tim 
oamo font* thyoioJi dr«nf itp alBif fh^ ronlVr* 
4iir»*4 an abk |adofnti- on llo? doidrino of llm 
Tindty and it a m4ntnm to rtmrrh com- 
ninnion, <’alainy, wbo kept away fmin t;lm 
incotnigr*, and th»ot||lif. fim ihditttow niiii** 
rhiiwotm, worn nnconyiitccd iloii mihw'rtniion 
wotild * iimvi’iil hoionsiloxyd llontm lht*w 
aroim *mmm i*roilnr*oi* botwwnt tdin ami 
Uoynohla. JaiiO’M lb*nd, t?oynoldri‘iiii?*k**t»«r| 
amli a ro«tni;4#m of i ho' W dliaifia fotindai i«ni| 
vntml on tho nomMibM-filotig »idoi tlio dh 
vidon of o|n»ion ondangrrod tin* |iotico nf 
the ronjfrcgttBoii, tilinmifdy iJniy lilHl) 
llmd was ib^iniwd by wdiaf I klaniy rails 
* a phtro t*f nmnagoinritt/ 1'lirrr worn thrrn 
hnndrml rotniiiiitinmnla, of whotn not morn 
than a doitnn b»ft with ISrnd llitad wms mn> 
♦Tordrd by Jiiinrpi Wswal f,#/* 1 74it I, who k'lmiPM 
imatiirnt Ui^ynotd^fa tlrmh. Thranttiitioiiof 
tlikailkir throw flryi*olt|atntf#ttitilliio»?4; for 
lima' imintlw lii»i life wim *i* dtitigpr,Mnl it wirt 
rrrntnamaly n»|iorii!«l thni Id?* iiitinl wm ah 
fwiml, Ink fi*nr»l aimtioiiC ITkTifnrHiiiiitiisI 
Bomfrrt la, f J llrynoldit rrtrrhai to lh« 
Haliora* t Ikll »«*t wiinfttlarknl wiflirr 

hrmdy hf 1*4111011 Bwiwtiw ftp v. j, wlm in n 

|mhlbUmf*l##ftorh !««• Id» mi hi# do* 

innimin thn maltnrtil lt*md. Ih'ytiolilii iiiwlft 
im sign till llKiwim*«i |iatii|iltlri rimrliwl ti 
sttmma wditicitt* wIimi Ii# iwiwklnal » full itiil 
tnmin'fstn wmuut nf ttin tlkiiiiiaiil In * An 
Answttf ... In Mimoii llrowiio% t*td.t#r’ 
(l7lli»Hfnb In l» wm niwte on# of 
Ih# ariflitftl dklrikilww (iiliin in iiiiiiilwr) nf 
thn Di%li«li r^ium iimum^ m t,wii#«ry gnml 
tn tliM fiaiitfiitforiiiisf #1 of I iXHI, n ywir* Hey-* 
nnMs died on ^7 Aitf, I7^f# Wi»i |iw«rlir4 
hk fttatml inrjwcin^ Ilk fwiridti plntwl.' 
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by Thoiima Gibaon (1680 P-1751) fq. v.], was 
engraved in mezzotint by G, White. He 
left a widow, whose maiden name was 
Terry. 

Keynolds published funeral sermons for 
John Ashwood (1706), Mary Terry (1709), 
Mrs. Clissold (1712), Thomas Oliasold (1718), 
Eleanor Murdin (1718), and William ITocker 
(1722) ; accompanying most of the funeral 
sermons are didactic biographies. His share 
in ‘ The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers,’ &c., 
1719, Bvo, is the last piece, ‘Advices relating 
to the Doctrine,’ 

[E'en oral Bormon by Wood, 1727; Kohle’s 
Continnatlon of Granger, 18or>, ii. 167 sq, ; 
Wilsoa’a Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
i. 157 sq.; Calamy's Own Life, 1830, i. 142, 
339 sq., 365, 491, h. 342, 413. 465, 610 sq.; 
Pike’s AnciontMeeting. Houses, 1870, pp. SSOsq-J 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 114 sq.] 

A. G. 

BBYHOLBS,^ THOMAS (1762-1829), 
antiquary, born in 1762, was the son of 
Joseph Kwnolds, a clergyman, of Marston 
Trussell, Northamptonshire, and belonged to 
the family of Dr, Edward lleynolda, bishop 
of Norwich [q.v.l He matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 18 Oct. 1769, 
and graduated B.A. in 1778, M.A. in 1777. 
In 1776 lie was presented to the rectory of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, which he 
held till his death, and to the vicarage of 
Dunton Bassett, Leicestershire, which he re- 
signed in 1802. He was also vicar of Lub- 
benliam from 1787 to 1800. 

Hey n olds wrote on Homan antiquities in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and in 1794 
communicated to Nichols, for his ‘History 
of Leicestershire,’ observations on the Foss 
and Via Devana (vol. i. p. cliv) and remarks 
on Luhbenham and Farndon camps (ii. 700). 
llis principal work was ‘Iter Britanniarum; 
or that part of the Itinerary of Antoninus 
wdiich relates to Britain, with a new Com- 
ment,’ Cambridge University Press, 1799, 
4to. The book was severely handled in the 
* British Critic ’ in an article attributed to 
■Whitaker. Heynolds had collected and ar- 
ranged the material that had accumulated 
sirnse the publication of Horsley’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
and Dr. William Bennot [q. v.], bishop of 
Oloyne, who examined the proof-sheets, de- 
clared that the author had made many inge- 
nious observations, though he had the odd 
idea that he could judge better of Homan 
roads ‘by consulting books in his closet than 
examining them on the raot ’ (Nichols, 
Miterary lllmtratim, iv. 712). 

Reynolds died on 24 Dec. 1829. He had 
married early in life. His eldest son, Joseph, 


died in 1805, in his nineteenth year 
Mag, 1806, pt. ii. p. 775), 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxou.; Gent. Mag. 1830, 
pt. i. pp. 873-4.] W. W. 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1 771-1886), in- 
former, was born on 12 March 1771 at 9 Park 
Street, Dublin, in which city his father, 
Andrew Heynolds (1742-1788), had acquired 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer of 
poplins. His mother was Rose {d, 1797), 
eldest child of Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, 
CO. Kildare, and it was at Kilmead that Hey- 
nolds spent the first years of his life under the 
supervision of a Homan catholic priest. At 
the age of eight he was sent to a protestant 
school at Chiswick, near London, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1783, when 
he was removed to a jesuit seminary at Li5ge. 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1788, 
and, his father dying shortly afterwards, he 
inherited considerable property from him. 
But falling into dissipated habits, in conse- 
quence of which he became seriously ill, he 
went for the sake of his health by sea to 
Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he proceeded 
to Paris, and in the spring of the following 
year he made a journey through Switzer- 
land into Italy, returning to Paris in July. 
Becoming alarmed at the progress of the 
French revolution, he returned to Dublin, 
where he speedily relapsed into dissipation. 
In March 1792 he came of age, and, according 
to his son’s account, into the possession of a 
fortune of 20,000/., exclusive of his share in 
the capital and profits of his father’s business. 
Living thus in affluence, he passed his time 
idly and agreeably to himself. lie represented 
the city of Duhiin in the catholic conven- 
tion of 1792, and continued to be a member 
of the committee till its dissolution, after 
the passing of the relief act of 1798.^ On 
25 March 1794 he married Harriet Wither- 
ington (1771-1861),whose sister Matilda was 
the wife of Theobald Wolfe Tone [q.v.] But, 
in consequence of the dishonesty of a partner, 
his business had at that time so far declined 
that he found himself in serious pecuniary 
embarrassment. His principal creditor was 
a wealthy Duhiin merchant of the name of 
Cope, to whom his firm stood indebted for 
6 , 000 /. 

Hitherto he had avoided politics, but in 
January or February 1797 he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and became a 
United Irishman. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained an advantageous lease of Kilkea Castle 
in CO, Kildare from tbe Duke of Leinster,, 
through the good offlees of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald [q. v.], by whom he was in No- 
vember induced to accept the post of colonel 
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(In* Kihlnm ff'ffisiU'ti* , iiin! 

!>% ill Mi'tlin' (n liiiu lo la U'f»4 Hn* 

|»rnvi!uniil iiirri iiH(, tlmf ,i|' tvvH:mr*‘V >4' tin* 

4*«iuiijyi lit I'rh. 17l*H tljrri* wu'i ji 

viiu’tn! (n«'i*{iiip; nf thn Uvinutw 
at Ulivtn* IlotnitH luHi c iti |tuitiin,Hn4 it 
aiily tln*n,afnotH{insr lulitH*>\va aii'Miuit, «lui? 
Iw lu'niiun Hnitauul.-*! %%iih 

tin* fnal uf IttH 

ainl ofdM'ir iatnntinii („ iHthhn nn-l tu 
nabvnrt tlin ^i\nrimi»nt( Uv innv ,*( nrar-* 
In tninnr ival or \%\ \u i iMnuavry, 

Iu‘. hil‘'i iriiaul lynl t'fr<|ltor 

awl, Isnvijii^' ilir<rl» n» nf^n '*r t 
(HirioMity, !h‘ \x{\a invittnl to pU\ iho n-ni Mf 
iiifoniunt wlio una ;»ulvV«|n*nilh tv-* 

v^ardrd wiih a |H'tno,nj, nnt h‘»ri-***4 I*v 
ilnoko, fln» nml**r to ;-tu4 a! no: 

anm not iwvn IcHUHHt/. m lo itnlwv 
hint tuttu'n n|i|mnn<r. Itoynnhl. un^aUhiat 
tt» HHM.-nt on Ir.-H t^^rnoo lU . »oHn»* 

wmt to In* ko|.t a noowt, ntol In* won fo ho 
Hulwtnntinlly iwh'nutifio4 for nm lo-'» h** 
nuntuin. Whotlno' hm tvnaiw-.-, to 
roviml (ho ro«;.jhmr>‘ wm iUu\ »ii$ im nat 
atni hiof-cniphor nriowH, t<» a .ii-nn* to wiw 
h»H ontmfry (mn thn horror^ of a hloM.ly 
rovofultoti, or to h»‘.:< Itonoomhlo inolivr-o 
It iH hoyon.l a ti.utht that ho ^ul■^ nt fho 
tnmsy*X|v},t tor htn imw of K ilk,*a t ’a 4 h% 

|)rnnt!tonlly a hiinlirupi, In ron“n‘qnon»v of 
inlonnatton lurmahtHl hv Uovnolth’, j|o\om« 
moat wiw iihhMji nrro^'tho nrininrial rom^ 
mittin* at IloiuU lunmo nn VJ Maroh, atnl 
w pmcHoally to kill tin* roiuahraoy, I'hat 
lioytnniw nan hoti»a,y(tf| tfnon wa^^MaTtainlv 
till! npmioii i.r w.iim of |, 1 ,„ 1 i„ii,„i lri,,lmi,.ti, 
and^it iH aani that <»nly hw molnrvt anti in- 
tromd bmnnp* on hotnit rlmllnwod with liia 
liurllily h.v Siuimi. i,,. v.| miv.sl hit.i 

iroia h<‘in^ wind iltnnl on too anot', (Hhot?* 
worn not ho ctihIuIoiw an Koilaon, awl worn - 
than oiio^ attinmd awntw to tmvo hron nmdo ' 
to aHwawMinatt^ him; and, in ordor t 4 » di*ainn ■ 
fiuajnoiun, fu» took an oath hofora a ommtv 
momhfV that |j« had not hatrayotl tin* mroN 
mg at Boncr». 

^ I'Vir a iimo hk womt wtiM wo widl kmi fimt ] 
hm pnnawty at Kilkim miflorod atworofy from 
tlm imUtary, who worn frooly ifttartonaf t hor»i. 
Ill oonmamoniHi of hin ‘oronny^l 

polit wn, C In 5 May ho wnw art-nail y arrrat.oil 
on arhftfTO of harlmuriii^ l^ord Kdwarii ¥lt%^ 
pimld,and it ww not. tillho had laam tnkon 
to Dnhlm, anti hm identity rovralrd U% i hitIof% 
$rt!rrtary (tiokn, that ho mm at It hart y. 
It wa« impnaaihk to rntum to Ida lumm, amt i 
prommod to |jflvt* iwttlanro at tlm i 
forth comm^^ ho aecordwi Hhnlt 4 *r ■' 
in Duljlm (.4i8tlcf till tlm atarm had blown ^ 
ovor. Iho tiians of the bargain w^m artangial 


hy ld‘i wif-v aii-l, in od.t.fMo f., n n*l}J^ktn 

a lo (*' i?nnu’0,-,. f*t} Jiiiio 

i wilh JO lisowi, 0 « -t 1 fs,o**‘od 

that h«- iio,:ht t^h os myl i-^rf h|' lh!_«htftd 
1o’ aiid rrt'ru f tVioo \ hfiow 

♦d inv-Mlorii.-o, r* .‘•■ovo'.i-nilos,; l;,o„ uod fd^ 
fiiooh f>* fl*«' |):oi j«'iu O' of llirt 

fO'Ot ?'>' of f ! j.' |»h^» o, *t^sr> fho prmripnl 

rooin ."i m !!•*• trod of .hdot Mi-rfom 

MO 17 Jol\(,hof ft W!-!,! ;4y)| fljjif oodf'f fho 
ft rro r*'-'-’ oi **t' thjrjiio, if w»t‘i 

r^ithr.r In* th'to Wnn oil Itjji 

trod, Ih* OO’-, 04 ; 0 ; 1 «, f|i«* prs»',r*|.,}| wilnt'iw 

at tho fvod ►*! \\ •di.i.aii Mv. IjiO-'. on 

I'l JnJ), ottd of t hnrr 1 1 40I r-n f ho ‘Mol, ntsd 
%4a'-'«n 3 ho l-r-t m» /h omJnlk-4 drii*miif»*d 

h\ t 'nrriJii. 

fhr nOppf*‘'ifO,.0 of fill* frhflhon Itfol 
tho rr '.(Mroi roi o3 tfo nrot ;,tip'i4r» to flu*. 

l.-'O-o nf t }*4n«to»l!;f y , U«o, omI4'i 005* r^rd 
hr* UlOii'fof '* 01 sho i;is!h‘ }||i4 frol, a hon*«o 
in lU' ih** inll-o-noo of 

/oitoronr'of h*' v^a-* on In f t»f, ttooh* fm* of 
tho fOOid of oo'ri'honf -I of |t|hhn, iMld 0|| 
Id fh-t , O’ri'if 4 ‘hI ! ho iv»f*ht|n ot‘ fh,' rify, 
Itnt flo-* f«»{jn.4 of flo* |i. p'dso »’ rfi** 

tirmoh hofitdi* to liitn, nitd mim* nhon 

Major -‘MIT w a:t dttiOi|.t tiilh him, hr' limo4i 
U'an affarlo'd hv llo- inofif, ’fif,- rt 

WfOv ulriimii oil I hiif ih-i. nohdii, OmI h-rlioii* 
fn’rnrr, rmmo'inl Mnoily rtfiorwitnht to Kn^'** 
hmd* y,Mov;' JO tlio tird phirr fo Alhtfdiy m 
<‘i»mhrrhmd, and -lohni-iinrtif 1%' to l*Mtoloiu 
Afirr a f»mr ho I’l.iiu r-mipolhnl, hy Ida 

lodafUid »’'Vtr«4a|,omf'i-t, f., ivfitv fo t‘'«h in 
M»mtnonifrdnr«' ; hnf* r»i nriisit- to l.oiidotiif 
h»^ io«'ntn«dly, in •mrf"rvd<''il in ffot fiinf 
Idm'-iolf ajipointp’*! po^iirm-ior or paokot 
Hftrnt at Intdion, *riit* r* of fla* 

othro dnrimi t!io fotir vr^f* |i»i fndd it 
nnmnnlrd to hot nn flio 4%’ithdrawid 

tif thr liritidi army in*m fho Ih-mirnttltt lti«y 
aiifik s-jo low that h»* ro:n|i'nt''*l it, iind in Hop** 
tinnhrr iHl I r**tiirri*'4 with h»'» ivifr in fiini* 
don. hhirly in 1^*17 ho %xm oth^rod ihr pird- of 
llrithdi romnt! In Indnntt* ainl nftor ttoitin 
hnaitftthm, ftnilwiiptilaiiiiii tlwl lir 4nnil»l not 
In* fddfgrii to rranlo t|irr«, tm arin^ptnd iL 
Tin* appoint mmd mnnirrmi Ili« tifiii* «f 
thn trial of Wthon and otiiora for high fmi'* 
aon in oofiinnnkiii with wirot ing. 

Trim hilla wi««i fimtid iigiiiiwl tin* pri-**oiirri 
hy thn griiitd jury Ilf Middlowos; ; Iml, llrv*» 
ttohh'a ttainn np|iotiritig on tin* fatitid, piiyift 
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ftnntnly from tho iiiitowiMtl iiwtdotif, 
dimtly took fltw mm of tin* iMttiaitoii, ami 
in duty llnynold* wa* i|tii«lly ilitpiaid off to 
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Ooponhag’ou to take up the duties of his 
consulship. Tiie salary attachod to the post 
•was barely 300/., and after a brief trial, in- 
cluding a visit in the sumnie.r of 1818 to Tce- 
lainl, he d(d.ermiiual to n^sign it. Heturning 
lor that, purpose to London, lie was allowed to 
transler the consulship to his son, and to travel 
for hivH hoaltli on the continent. After Lord 
Oastlereag'h’s (h^ith in ho was iiiformed 

by Canning that govomnnuit desired to 
have as little to do with him and his family 
as possibles, and that, the consulship would bo 
abolislnal but an adequate allowance allotted 
bim. lie retired permanently to Paris, where 
he loved to parade his pompous person in the 
C')hamps-LlyH6ewS. Xie is said to have under- 
gone a rtdigious conversion in 183 1 . In the 
following year he was att.acked by cholera, 
to the odects of which he eventually suc- 
cumbed on 1,8 Aug, 1B3(), lie was interred 
in the lainily vault in Welton church, York- 
shiia^. In 1839 his younger son, Thomas {d. 
1818), undertook the task of vindicating his 
father’s character; but the investigations of 
Maddtui, and more recently of Fitzpatrick, 
do not toll in Reynolds’s lavour. A more 
jmlicial and loss hostile view is taken by 
JVlr. Lecky. 

[Roynehls’s Life of Thomas Reynolds, to which 
is proUxed an excellent portrait ; Madden's United 
Iiislnnen, vol i. ; Cumin s Life of Oumm ; Fitz- 
patrick’s Secret Service under Pi<*t, containing 
much curious information; Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. xxvii. ; Lecky’s Hist, of England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography.] R* U- 

REYNOLDS, WALTER {d, 1327), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the son of a baker 
in Windsor named Reginald {Amjlia Saera^ 
i. 532). ^ Reynolds,’ though a patronymic in 
•form, seems commonly used in his case as 
a true surname. He is called ^ITeyne’in 
* Annales Londinensea,’p. 229, and ^ Ileyerne’ 
in ' Annalea Paulini/p. 264. lie was brought 
up at the court of Edward I (Ann. Paul. p. 
257), and became one of that king’s clerks or 
chaplains. 1 1 e is described as a ‘simple clerk’ 
and Uraperfectly educated,’ having, it is siig- 
g(^a(,ed, Riken no acadfunic degree (Monk of 
MABMFHBUitT, p. 197 ; cf, Flores Mist. iii. 155; 
Chron. (h Lanercost^ p. 222) . On 23 J an. 1 294 
3<klward I presented him to the church of 
Wimbledon in Surrey, the royal right of pa- 
tronage depemding upon the vacancy of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury (Cal. Patent 
ltdh, 1292-1301, p. 128). Some informah- 
tie.s, however, and more than four years’ liti- 
gation in the ecclesiastical courts intervened 
before Walter got possession of the benehce. 
Among other early preferments of Reynolds 
was the rectory ol Sawbridgo worth in Ilert- 


fordshii'e, which he only resigned on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Worcester (Nfw- 
COURT, liepert. Ecd.) 

Reynolds seems to have been one of those 
evil-living, secular-minded clerks whom Ed- 
ward I did not scruple to use in his i*oug'her 
business, and did not hesitate to add to the 
household of Edward, his young son. He is 
said to have been made the prince’s tutor. 
Anyhow, he became the chief favourite and 
conhdant of the young prince, who describes 
him as one ‘ qiii a nostro mtatis primordio 
nostris insistens obseqiiiis,socreta prie emteris 
nostra novit’ (Fmdera^ ii. 101 ; cf. Sussea: Ar- 
chmol. Coll. ii. 87). Before 1305 Reynolds 
was keeper of the young Edward’s wardrobe, 
and the l^rince of Wales was soon exerting 
all his iniluence to get preferment for his 
‘ very dear clerk for the good services which 
he has long rendered us, and yet does day by 
(lay’(BLAAtiw, in Sumx Arch. Coll pp. 86- 
87). At the vsame period Reynolds devised 
means to supply the young Edward’s neces- 
sities when nis angry father had cut off all 
supplies. The heedless prince ordered Rey- 
nolds to provide a pair of strong trumpets lor 
his ‘ little players,’ and a pair of kettle-drums 
for ‘ Francekin his nakarer’ {ih. p. 248). The 
former request corroborates the story that 
Reynolds owed his favour with the prince to 
his skill in theatricals (Monk of Malmbs- 
BURY, p. 197). Reynolds was also accused of 
dissolute and indecorous life (Flores Wist. iii. 
155). Yet Edward I, though not promoting 
him, did not drive him, like Haveston, from, 
his son’s household. 

Reynolds’s good fortune began with Ed- 
ward II’s accession. He obtained the prebend 
of Wildland in St. Raul’s Cathedral (Nbw- 
COTTRT, liepert. Fccles. i. 224). On 22 Ang. 
1307 he succeeded the disgraced Walter 
Langton [q. v.] in the ollice of treasurer 
(Dtjgdale, Chronica Series, p. 34), and he was 
henceforth able to devote the same cunning 
to replenishing the national exchequer tliat 
he had hitherto devoted to hllmg the private 
coffers of tlie Prince of Wales. A few months 
later the king’s favour made him bishop of 
Worcester, in succession to William of Gains- 
borough, who died on 17 Sept. 1307. He re- 
ceived restitution of temporalities on 5 Ajinl 
1308, and was consecrated on 13 Oct. by 
Archbisliop Winchelsey at Canterbury {ib. 
p. 2G4), the king attending the ceremony in 
person. 

Walter’s life continued to be a cause of 
scandal (cf. Flores Hist. iii. 150). His main 
attention was still devoted to affairs of state. 
In the Lent of 1309 he was sent on a mission 
to the papal court at Avignon (Ann. Paulini, 
p. 267; Fmdera, ii.'69). lie was also em- 
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own metropolil an j uriadiction. Immediately 
on Ilia appointmonti he procured a series of 
bulls from Clement V, which invested hina 
with no inconsiderable share of the jurisdic- 
tion usually reserved for the pope, and on 
Clement’s death obtained a renewal of them 
from John XXII (Wilkins, Concilia, ii.431*- 
4 12 j Hook, Archbishops of Qanterbuiy, iii. 
471-2). Thus armed with special powers, 
E(^ynold8 held a visitation of the diocese of 
Lincoln, where he met with some opposition 
from the saintly bishop, John de JDalderby 
fq. V.] {Liu. Cantmr. i. 111). In 1322 he 
held an important provincial synod at Ox- 
ford, in which he drew up a senes of canons 
(Wilkins, Comilia, ii. 512-14). He was 
not, however, as a rule very energetic. So 
late as 1825 he had not wound up the ad- 
ministration of Archbishop Wincholaey’s 
affairs {Litt. Cantmr. i. 135), On the other 
hand, he showed some magnanimity in for- 
giving the monks of Christ Church who 
had opposed his election. Before long he 
selected them for his special favours, and 
bestowed the fullest confidence on their 
shrewd and experienced prior, Henry of 
Eastry [q. v.], who became his chief adviser 
in his later years. 

Keynolds upheld with great zeal the rights 
of his see against the ancient claim of the 
archbishops of York to have their cross 
borne erect before them in the province of 
Canterbury. William of Greenfield [q, y.], 
the archbishop of York, retaliated by refusing 
to recognise Reynolds’s right to have the 
cross borne erect before him in the northern 
province, Soon after his consecration he 
quarrelled with the archbishop of York, 
when attending a great council held at York 
in the summer of 1314, and only royal inter- 
Tention secured a formal peace, by which 
the right of the archhisliop of Canterbury to 
bear lus cross erect in the province of York 
was acknowledged (Thokelowh, p. 88 ; cf. 
Cal Close MoUs, 1313-18, p. 194; Foedera, 
il 253 ; Wilkins, Concilia, i. 448). In 1317 
Reynolds so bitterly resented the action of 
Archbishop Melton [q.T.], Greenfield’s suc- 
cessor, who had had his cross borne before him 
in London, that he put London under an in- 
terdict which was to endure os long as the 
northern primate remained there {Ann. Paur 
Uni, p. 28l), and the king in despair bogged 
the pope to settle once for all the time- 
honourid dispute (Foedera, ii. 339), In 1322 
and 1323 he was again quarrelling on the 
subject with Melton (F'cedera, ii. 449; 
Teokblowb, pp. 142-8), A little later he 
angrily remonstrated with Edward for pro- 
moting Melton to his old office of treasurer. 
But he neither persuaded Edward to get rid 


of Melton, nor forced Melton to abate his 
pretensions (Monk OFMALMESBtJEY,pp. 283- 
284). By this time the old harmony between 
Reynolds and Edward was impaired, and in 
August 1325 Edward ordered Reynolds not 
to interfere with Melton on account of his 
bearing his cross in the southern province 
(Foedera, ii. 604). 

Edward II seems to have resented the 
exceptional powers conferred on Reynolds 
by the papacy. In 1323 Prior Henry of 
Eastry advised Reynolds to show great cau- 
tion in explaining to the king the full nature 
of the papal injunctions (Litt Cantuar. i. 
111). In 1324 he came into open collision 
with the king, when Edward accused Adam 
of Orlton [q. v,], bishop of Hereford, of high 
treason, for his vigorous partisanship of his 
patron, Roger Mortimer. Reynolds and the 
whole of the episcopate took Orlton under 
their protection (Tkokelowe, pp. 141-2). 
Edward prudently handed over Orlton into 
ReynoWs custody, but obtained a verdict 
against him from a jury in the royal court. 
Orlton remained at liberty under Reynoids’a 
continued protection, but Edward deprived 
him of the temporalities of his see. De- 
spite the strained relations resulting from 
this incident, Reynolds was suggested as a 
companion to Queen Isabella [q. v.l when 
she went with her son Edward, duke of 
Aquitaine, to perform homage lor Guienne 
at Paris. But Reynolds, at the suggestion 
of Prior Eastry, excused himself from going 
(Litt Cantuar. i. 187-8). Reynolds now de- 
voted himself to the visitation of the vacant 
iocese of N orwich {ih, i. 144-5), but the prior 
and monks of Norwich Cathedral repelled his 
jurisdiction, claiming to be the guardians of 
the spiritualities during avacancy {ib. i. 168- 
169). 

Meanwhile the breach between Edward II 
and his absent queen was widening, Reynolds 
anxiously surveyed the situation, in order to 
find out which side was going to win, and to 
declare himself for the victors. As the out- 
look was uncertain, he followed Eastry’s ad- 
vice, and played a waiting game. But his 
uncertainty frightened him into a serious ill- 
ness. Ilis church courts were closed for the 
eater part of a year {Ann. Paulini, p, 821). 
e remained about the court ; but, after the 
landing of Isabella in Suffolk, he thought it 
prudent to win her favour by sending herlarge 
sums of money (Mubimuth, p. 47). When 
Edward II fled from London to the west, 
Reynolds remained in the capital. Eastry 
now advised him to ‘ reverently go and meet' 
Isabella and her son. hut at the same time not 
to offend the king (Litt Cantmr. i. 172-8). 
If a policy of meaiation were no longer pos- 
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i Inanof of I iddioMi a;* a plnoo of r**iV»':diiitout, 
“ Ikyiudd*! wa** aBm a lfou**Birftir of iHo H,>,h** 
pitalat Maid‘4*»uo and B^itunhui \HH»*x’. In* 
f»dlf*iimdly and iiiMndlv lo*)no|d?* wioq of 
all tHo in»*dt.rvii| arrldifdto|H of i ‘,iiif,*rHurV| 
IniHl do'aT^ in|( of f'rf^prOl , 

BAfui. Itintom dsot B JH lots , iiud Xl.ink nf 

Mrdno’datrv m» ‘Usd4.f*i rljoup.'!*”* hI B4»i4rd I 
mid Ivt^varl IB -'’sdm* mmli, IIujI voI, 
ni , Biff, tkmtuaf, v«4!. n, (*dl m Hk r | ; 
WH.itOmB Aarloi S. 0 -/ 4 . to! 1 , rinoa d- B.h 
n» r.vpM lUnu nun* < 'Buo ^ UidU'oInt* U* Il'iB*!*, 
»'d H M 1‘s*Mmp**n, Uuloi'i'irs of |n4P<, 

Kd^i'ard n* BIO'/ M iofd UIU 

'ilitf’i, r*d |«h*;w, iBoUr B* H-i-is? , 
f'**^d*’r'», Vf*!'i n and in ; I Uipof 1 Hi*' j *'1' »» \itifH 
U''rori, Hini I'unmt, mk Krp pp |.ui, 

tlB hto, ‘VVUknH'*! Boiitnlu, xm| U ; 
dr«*h!r*d»U'nnd B-*do,‘i n, a«* {HokB 
AHsHodiMp^^ f,f Bfintri'Unin''* iii Bo'i :i| in vrry 
fair jmtdt’fn li|»o; ^4, (7, 

fttal hin lufrM.HrtiMn h* vi4 ii n| ilip rHriini..f,-si 

of Kdward I and Bdward tl; pB-tVi hpl.uH ,4 

Hmdatid, Hi ai ; Bk'ifoipiiifi dnndt<'4, pp^ 

ft. at t ; il»«4x%‘ni. Bo IVm-ndtom** B/ up pp )n| ;»• 

\»HU‘Mur?'a Uoprrrnrniia Kfvln < B/o, 

‘d'H, a*/o,.i ‘B IB 

E E V N t H , HH, W I B B B\ ( I :h I I M B 

Hoiitan uiBadti^ divutin ;Soo UiIXoi 

/ItEVNOBBlH, WIBBBWI tjiltk BkH^ 
dif*’;»mlnm itntn-Uof,>*onof Wdllmiii tBomolih, 
wm hum *m thh, iu’do «f IHiro’* Sf, M^ty 
(E*4wt_fi(ui SnflolliH wlido fhr pHtpin^ Wii4 
in Bondom Tim BoHor, W'lltmin 
ntthU, wHo livo*! in AHiditirvli Bmnu Bomln’i'i, 
wumU Hfuf ayhifli w*u'kor, iittd aBorwar*!*^ Im** 
minn* a Un-»4a moridwint iniflitii* itMaipporim. 
Aftor ladntf odnoafui parllv #it IliBoii, 
lladlry, and luiitly in Boii4oiuflu‘ mm wm 
admiBud in May BHl fo Ettnnimotd 
Camhrhl^'k wlmrn front |«id to ilm 
iif BH'I dolin WHitlorli (in v, fdsi tilHIofiif 
frkmd, wm HiayTttamla'^f frlhiw, I hi lii-^ ifta* 
duHtinK 11, A. in inid^itmnior IlH-B In* wmi 
amit Hy lik fittHr*r tfi MiNilii to rrpliif’o lik 
nldof brotlior aa Ifirior. In liltfi tif«i 

fatlmr dhah kttviiig tdft iillaiiv* ifrimlly 0111 - 
Harnw-^B and liindoii in EiiVlwid 

in May IdBI tii ttml Hb BtiHorV goiiiii 
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find a brother a prisoner for debt in the king’s 
bench. His brother escaped, and William 
was imprisoned in Ludgate on suspicion of 
complicity. By the end of summer 1 646, on 
the recapture of his brother in Wales, he was 
released, and in December of the same year 
be wont to aid his old friend, John Whitlock, 
in his cure at Leighton. 

Keynolds iirooeedid UA, at Cambridge 
in 1648, and on 10 Oct. 1649 was, along with 
Whitlock, incorporated at Oxford. Both re- 
fused the ‘engagement/ and in March 1650- 
KJol tlu^yleft Leighton to become ministers 
of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. They were or- 
dained in October 1651 by tbo ministers of 
the eighth London classis in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, Jjondon, and, adopting presby- 
tmiui discipline at Nottingham, chose elders 
and deacons. In 1053 they built a parson- 
age-house. Tn 1656 the Nottingham mini- 
sters formed a classis of their own. Reynolds 
signed the original undated draft of the asso- 
ciation (MS. Nottim/ham Minutes)^ and al- 
most uninterruptedly till 1600 attended the 
meetings, some of which were held in his 
bouse, he acting as moderator. The two 
friends continued their joint ministrations, 
despite some obstruction, till within two 
months of Bartholomew day ^ConfomM 
Kmrth Plea for the Nowionfor7nut8, pp. 36, 37 , 
43, 44, 77). In October 1662 they removed to 
Colwich Hall, a house belonging to Sir John 
Mason. In 1665 they were imprisoned for 
‘twelve weeks at the Black Moor s Head Inn 
(Nottingham), and afterwards, living in the 
neighbourhood, preached where they could 
in the town. At midsummer 1668 they re- 
moved to Mansheld, thenceforth preaching 
every fortnight at Nottingham. In Mtpb 
1684-5 they wereboth committed to Notting- 
ham county gaol, till July 1686, 'for coming 
to a borough town,’ but on Monmouth’s land- 
ing in June they w^ere sent prisoilep to Hull. 
They were released in August. On 14 Oct. 
1687, after nineteen years’ sojourn at Mans- 
fieid, they returned to Nottingham, where 
they continued their-joint ministi^ till Rey- 
nolds’s death. Reynolds died at Nottingham 
•on 26 Feb, 1697-8. 

On 10 May 1652 Reynolds married Susanna, 
daughter of Alderman Mellon She died in 
April 1671,leavingtwo sons and two daugh- 
ters. The younger daughter was marr’ed in 
,1684 to Samuel Coates, minister at Mans- 
fieh'^ , 'Nottinghamshire. 

lie published, in 1658, a funeral sermon 
'Oil ' Francis Pierepont,’ third son of Robert 
Pierrepont, first earl of Kingston [q. t.] 

{Traascripts, in the writer’s possession, of the 
manuscript minnres of the Nottingham classicnl 
, assembly, preserved in the High Pavementchapel, 
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Nottingham, and of the fourth London claasis; 
M hitloek’s Short Account of the Life of Reynolds, 
1698 ; Barrett’s Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Mr. Reynolds, 1 March IG97-8; Hey wood's 
Diaries; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Cartwright’s 
Nonconf. in Nottingham; Calaniy’s Account and 
Ni>nconfdrnii.<its’ Memorial, lii. 101; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 7th Rep. p. 132.] 


RHAM, WILLIAM LEWIS (177’8- 
1843), agriculturist, was born in Utrecht in 
1778, his father being Dutch and his mother 
Swiss. WHien .still young he came to Eng- 
land and afterwards attended EdinburghUnj.- 
versity as a medical student, but, determining 
to seek holy orders, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gradiiatedB.A. in 18U6 
(M.A. 1810), and was tenth wrangler. After 
taking holy orders he successively held the 
rectory of Fersfield, Norfolk, from 1803 ; the 
vicarage of Broad Hinton, Wiltshire, from 
1804; a prebend of Bitton in Salisbury, from 
1806; and the vicarage of Winkfield, Berk- 
shire, from 1808. He remained at Winkfield 
till bis death. 

Rbam was very popular with bis rural 
parishioners, devoting himself to agricultural 
pursuits, upon which he became one of the 
greatest authorities of his day (cl*. Donaldson, 
Agric. Bioyr. p. 125). He was a member of tln^ 
Royal Agricultural Society, and sst on its 
council and committees from its beginning in 
1838. . ^ 

To its journal Rham contributed several 
valuable papers on practical agriculture, in- 
cluding an ‘ Essay on the Simplest and Easiest 
Afodeof Analysing Soil8’(i.46),which wona 
prize offered by the society, He maintained 
bis connection with the continent by fre- 
quent visits, and his knowledge of conti- 
nental methods is one of the features of his 
agricultural papers. As the result of one 
of these continental trips, when he walked 
from farm to farm and accepted the rough 
hospitality of the peasantry, he contributed 
to the agricultural section of the ' Library of 
Useful Knowledge ’ a manual on ' Flemish 
Industry.’ He also contributed to publica- 
tions like the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and the 
‘ Penny Cyclopeedia.’ A compilation of the 
articles which he wrote for the latter was 
published as ‘A Dictionary of the Farm/ 

London, 1844, and went throughfiveeditioms ; 
the later ones being edited and supplemented 
by other hands. He also edited and revised 
an edition of Doyle’s ‘ Cycloptedia of Practical 
Husbandry,’ London, 1851. 

His continental experience taught him the 
necessity of agTicultural schools, and the 
schofdof industry which he opened at Wink- 

a 
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LltlTn IH:I5 wti« vomhivUnl on princm^^M 
which Jihow tlmt h« atitkn|mtcd Inter th»H>- 
tt«'n of iMUiciitiou. Tins which nc- 

ecmntuHktccl fifty hoyn mul fifty Kiri.*!, wan 
minoiiiulcc! with four iW'rcH of iiinu^ 
which the |)U|)ik wore tmiRkf mtumallnhout , 
nwl the atncncc of a^runiUurc. WorlwhojH 
and wofltroomn adjoined, ninl tiicro the hoya 
\v»»ro taught, to Inuulh^ took and the gir**^ 
had IcHwniH in donicHtic worl, Tiio c^tn- i 
hliahuuuit wna innintniucd hy private muiv 
acrinthm and the wiltMif produce. 

lUiam died at. Winldhdd on tU tkt. IHhi 
(Kof^twk fndrx kHdeHumtituia, p, 140; IVr. 
of the Farm. iutr(Mtm‘U»ry inuiee ; Jotirn, of the 
Iloyal AgrieuUaral SoeiHy ; Treiacnh.W'k U»- 
port U) the CHnunnl of Mducataitt, March 
* d. li* M. 

EHKAI)* ALKXAN!)h|I{(thHdF IfUl), 

anatomtHt and mirgetuu [See ItKttKj 

EHKEB,Mf)U(i.\X JOtlNffTOO imi), 
divine, wan horn in t Uatuot*gmiHidre on H Dec, 
17(10. Although luH pannita wert' in Imndde 
circuiUHtanccH, lut wan widl etlticated, and 
hticanui a haudn^r. .foiuing t he Impt lat church, 
he deti'rmined to a minwter, anti, after 
at.udyingatahaptiHt cidh^geat Bri.atol, wim 
apiKunted to tiie charge of theha|4iHt chapel 
at ikny-garn, MoninouthHhiw. While there | 
lie gained an mpml notoriety iw a preatdter 
and politician, and ho ketudy did he aynipa* 
thine with revolutionary opinionn that on the \ 
out break of the French revolution in 17H0 he 
renigned hkeharge and wtuit to Fam, Inn fe.w 
miintliH h^^ wiiH again in Walea, diaapjKftnted 
•with the Freiich revidutlonary ImulerH, hut 
more wmlounthan ever in uphiddi«|f hkown 
political opinitmH, About tlie heginnitigof 
1700 he founded t he quart erly ‘ WekhTnai- 
fiury,’ through which he at talked the Kng- : 
liali minintry, and became one of the moat 
notoriouH imlitical leadera in Wahw, By- 
and-by he wan threatened wlth^ proHecution, 
and, lifter conmiltatiim with hi« frimidH, lie 
renolved to go to Ainerii'a and tliere find a 
auitahle nituat ion for t he founding of a colony 
of Wekh malcontent h, I le kiidnl In Febru- 
ary 1704, awl wan recinvod hy Br, UcHlgem, 
ptovoit of tlie nniveraity of 'Fennaylvania. 

lie travelled overthe ionthern and wtmtern 
statcH, preaching aH he went, ami, after en- 
gaging in rainiaterial work for two yeara in 
Philadelphia, he purchaHcd a large tract of 
land in IhmiiMylvania, to which he gave ilm 
name Cambria, and upon it foundwl a town 
called Beulah. Here he net-thal in 
opanwl a church, and attracted Wekh im- 
migrantH. , But American conditiona fmlwl t^o 
kindle hla |Kdit.ieal enthiwlaam, and hla fame 
tlmr© is solely owing to Em powers as a 


pnmehef. Shortly holori' Ids fleiithlicnmmved 
to SomerstU . SmncrHei county, where he died, 
l7Sopf. iHtB. llinvfts suruvmUiy a widow, 

the (hiugliter of roiouid Ileujmitim Loxley of 
Fhilndelpldn. and live cliiMriui, 
lie wwoff* Home hymiiH in Welnli* but few 
of them Imvelmen tmo'^laff^d, Klunlly iH’foro 
itkileiith lie puhli’died in America a imlection 
of his * ( Iral imw and I HHCtiurHes.* 

I (HpmgneV Ammlsef the Ameritom Fuhnt, vL 
•Bit; Alhkuut'i Ihcihmery Knghdi Lltwa- 
ture.l 

EIIKBR jHce IBrnn, ihivs, Idea] 

lUllNIh ALKXAKBHU IlENItY 
j ( |h:i: 1 lHt|,1}, antiipifiry, wan horn on July 
IhHH lit Wick, f’fdflm»%*w.^^ldre, where hk 
father, donah IBdnd id, h<tH) of Hilwfer, 
ikilhnesH, Wfci a hanker, lie wim edtieiUed 
at Fnlicneytown, (kiihnesH, and at Falin- 
burgh rnivetHily, where he wp a student 
in IwlH AB, He wa« midnly interested m 
' natural hintory* phynuw, and Seottinh hk- 
tory ami antkpdiiea, He kgan;lluiH early 
to Mtudy the Ihrla’ houses and murim of Ida 
; native diet riet, miperintemhng in IHfil the 
' o|Hming and eKiiminatitm of 'pirloUH tumuli 
in the neighlamrhood i>f Wick, Hater in 
the year he spent aeverat montlmym the 
ctmtimutt, wht'fe lie vkdett anfitpiarian mu- 
amima in Italy, Austria, SwiUerknd, Brmi- 
aia, Holland, and lummark. 

In lHo‘i Ultind sent ruldnngs of a Hah at 
Idhster, Haithnevi, to dohn Htnart|of 
the Hmdety of Anlu|«imeH, Fdinlntrgh.^and 
he WttM aoiin elected a IVIhw of the wriety. 
In IBfel he pfe,«4ented to the amnety the 
nsteolugicrtl rmiiatiw from a FietV Imiiae at 
Kettlehiirn near Wiek (IViawil/wyity/ fic 
</ u ‘itlt), 

j HudmiggeaftHl (otheOyMiiil Falacid ‘ompwiy, 
London, the erection in Hydenlittin gt'^HBtda 
of nuHlelH of early Brit tah remaina, In 
he propoHial to (eirti Hufican, a lord of the 
treimurv, that *all priiumviit ventigi^ Hluiuhl 
hi' caridully laid down on Hm onlimnee 
map of Hcothind/ in opler^ to fnriii»ti an 
index for archmotogical inipurii^ Trouhli*^ 
mtm piilmoniiry aymptimw tiwi now iwertial 
themselves, and Klilitd relimtti kited hta In- 
tenthm of stwlyiitg for the HcoBkIi bar* 
Thenceforth hi« health wiis hl«^ fonitiiirt 
ciiimidemtion, In Iw wdntenal *1 

CUaon, near Brwlot, in IBW S at Vmitnori 
Ink of Wight, and In lBAfr4lMid IHAIf 'i In 
Plgypt, whew he nmth^ iiiiprtaiit- 
lions of the tonilw at Them Malagai th# 
north of Aflficftt the aontli of France, mf 
((where In WM Iw itaidietl Ktriimn witw 
qnith»H at Home) weni vklttd Iwlweeit IB*.# 
and tmii Wherever he wa« Iw wad# ill 
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possible observations in liis own line of worlt, 
and sent many ])u|)ers and specimens to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. In 18(12 he 
went ag'ain to Egypt, and some notes which he 
then made for a projected work on the Nile 
valley were appended to Stuart’s ‘ Memoir’ 
of the author, ilf) had, he said, disentangled 
two Nubian dialects. After a serious illness in 
Cairo and Alexandria he managed to struggle 
homewards as far as the Italian lakes. lie 
died at l.a Majolica on 8 July 1868, and was 
buried at Wick. 

Khiud’s be'quests were characteristic and 
valuable. He left 6,000/. for two scholar- 
ahi])s in Edinburgh IJiiiversity, and 7,000/. 
to ibund an industrial institution at Wick 
for orphan girls of certain Oaithness parishes. 
To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
he be(pieathed 400/. for excavations; a li- 
bniry of about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
'which many were rare and valuable ; copy- 
right of his treatise on ‘ Thebes, its Tombs 
and their Tenants ; ’ and a reversionary sum 
from the estate of Sibster to found a lecture- 
ship on arclueology, which sum, on the ter- 
mination of certain life-interests, became 
available in 1874. 

Khind’s chief publication was ‘ Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants Ancient and Pre- 
sent, including a Record of Excavations in 
the Necropolis’ flBOS), This is a standard 
treatise on its subject. Others of his works 
■^ere : 1. ‘ British Primmval Antiquities ’ 
(1855), a pamphlet prepared os a paper for 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
2. * Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Re- 
sources as a Winter Resort,’ 1850, 3. ^The 
Law of Treasure Trove,’ 1858 ; a subject then 

* in a very unsatisfactory condition ’ (Gent. 
Mag. 1858, ii. 587). 

Among Rhind’s many contributions to 
archmological periodicals were papers on 
^ Caithness tumuli’ (Proc. Soc.Antiq. Soot.) ; 

* (Classification of Primmval Relics’ (Arohmol. 
Jounial); and ‘ Megalithic Vestiges in North 
Africa' (Archmolo(fia, xxxvhi. 52). In 1863 
appeared ^Facsimiles of two Papyri found 
in a Tomb at Thebes, with a translation by 
Samuel Birch, LL.D, ; and an account of 
their Discovery by A. Henry Rhind, Esq., 
F.S,A.’ 

[Memoir of Alexander Henry Ehind of Sib- 
eter, by John Stuart.] T. B. 

RHIWALLONT ap CVNFYN (d. 1009), 
Welsh prince, was the son of Cynfyn ap 
Gwerstan, and on the downfall of Gruffydd 
ap Llywelyn in 1063 received (with his' 
brother Bleddyn) North Wales on condition 
of faithfully serving Edward the Confessor 
i everywhere by water and by land.’ As the 


son of Angharad, daughter of Maredudd ab 
Owain ap Ilywel Dda, he was Gruffydd’s 
half-brother. In August 1067 he and Bled- 
dyn joined Eadric the Wild in an attack 
upon Herefordshire, which was part of the 
general resistance to the Conqueror. In 
1069 (or 1070 ?) the two fought the battla 
of Mechain witn Maredudd and Idwal, sons 
of Gruttydd ap Llywelyn. Though they 
were victorious, Rhiwallon fell, leaving 
Bleddyn sole prince of North Wales, llis 
daughter Nest married Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
and was mother of Nest [q. v.], the mistress 
of Henry I (Bmt y Tywymgion^ ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 281), 

[Annales Cambrije ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
Floronco of Woivostor ; Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 110, 183.] J.E.L. 

RHODES, EBENEZER (1762-1839), 
topographer, 'was born in Yorkshire, pro- 
bably at Sheffield, in 1762. He entered the 
cutlery trade, and was elected master-cutler 
in 1808. Rhodes made many excursions 
with James Montgomery [q. v.], whom he 
had first met accidentally on an antiqua- 
rian tour, to Monsal Dale, Miller’s Dale, and 
other parts of Derbyshire. In 1818 he pub- 
lished the first part of his folio edition of his 
^I*eak Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist,’ 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire and 
illustrated by Chantrey. It was completed 
in four parts by 1824, and republished, Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo, without the plates. This was 
followed by ‘ Yorkshire Scenery,’ pt. i. Lon- 
don, 1826, 4to (no more published). In 1 837 
Rhodes issued a small ^ Derbyshire Tourist’s 
Guide and Travelling Companion.’ All his 
books involved him in financial loss, although 
his ‘Peak Scenery’ remains a standard work. 
Apart from these ventures, he had turned 
his attention to journalism, and for a few 
years was editor of the ‘ Sheffield Inde- 
endent.’ Meanwhile his business failed, and 
efore his death he became a bankrupt. A 
fund was raised for his support, to which 
Montgomery subscribed 100/., while Chan- 
trey privately gave Rhodes 60/. a year. 
Rhodes thenceforth made a small income 
by preparing steel plates for engravers by 
a novel process. He died, in embarrasaed 
circumstances, on 16 Dec. 1839 in Victoria 
Street, Sheffield, leaving a family unprovided 
for. 

[Hunter’s Hallamshire, p, 346; Leader’s 
Remmiseences of Old Sheffield, pp. 68, 109, 220, 
221-2; Montgomery’s Life by Holland and 
Everert, i. 136, ii. 28, 39, 21)3, 359, Hi. 305, 
327, vi. 245, v. 373; 8heffield Iris, 17 Dec, 
1839; information from Mr. J. Rodg 0’’8 of 
Newark.] 0. F. 8. 
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llHODBia, lir(Hl (/. !rM(n”iintW <.f| 

Ww * liwjk of Nurture,* ‘horu juul bred in' | 
Iknuuwlure, wrtH ii guutlunum iif thu kiui^'n * 
clia|Hd. For flw bruotlt of tho uhiblrun of 
tire cUnpr! bupreparrdluH * flokurd' Nurture. - 
or Hrhoolu of mKHl Manure. Fi^r Muu, Sure j 
Yanta, and (Inildren, with Htatw pni*r nd » 
nrenmim.* Thin wan print od Ire 1'homna ihdlt, 
pndiably ab(»nt lootl Tlreroiaacopytinre 
pur brt) in tire Bodhnan Library. It dtnda . 
with (l)‘Tlre Ibtfiurt td' Farreita im«l Maa* 
tor«; (iL Tire Mauuor rif a Kntjtht, ' 

Hquire, or tbrethanan; (.1) How to tmlur ^ 
your MayaioFa Fhamhur at inpht to bial- j 
wurdo; ( I ) Tire Book of Nurture and Sohoolo 
of good Mannure for Man and for tthybb'? 
0 ) For tin* Wayting Servant 5 III) Tire Hulu 
of Ilonuat. Living.* A now odition ia datod " 
in 1577, and thm talitioji wow roprinfotl in’ 
18(18 for tire Harlv Fugliah IVjtt Hireioty bv ' 
Dr. F, J. Fnnuvail, ^ 

llhfHh'H wan alrto iintbor of * Tire Hong 
of tire (thyld-byahop, aa It waa aongo boibro ; 
tire (j,reH»mH Maji»?s!U‘ in hot privity Lhamla^r | 
at Irer nuimnir of Havnt Janrea in tire Foildin 
on Baynt NirhohiM Hay and Lnureonta Bay 
thin yonr nowopret«ont,*bv tlu^ ( JhybLhyabopo 
of FauloH (Ihuroho with (dH<*ottuIanv *’(1555) 
(Wauton, od. Uaditt, IH7I, iv, iMtb ’ Thm 
pfrem coiiHiHta of thirty-nijc red'.avo ataiima 
and irt a fulwnire pant‘gyrio on (iuoon Mary. 

[ Profara to tha tkrly HagUnh lV*t Honlrty'i 
reprint of tlia Itoka of Nurture In thu iUbuaa 
IFhjIc, by F. J. Furnivall, HklB I 

ll W -K. 

EHODES, lOHN N, (iHCHFIHPi), 
piuntur, <udy aon of Joaonh BbofiuH, waa 1«*m * 
at Ltiedi in’lH(h). Ilia mthw prantiHod m a | 
paintor at Lnndafor irearly fjalf a nnntnryv ; 
pnl di«d tirere in 185 i dohn, aftor atudy*^ j 
itig art under Ida futirer, otltibilod oiglti ! 
picturuj bntwwn I8db and IHFiat tire Ibnal * 
Acadomy, Ikirish Inatitntion, and t4re ^fuf- 
folk Btfout (lallory* Tin* atditjorta wore matin ! 
M«ire« and prepa of oattlu/ llo re^^idud f<»r J 
manyyoatain London* but returnadto ! 
owing to ilMrealfch, a fow mcnitlia Irebren hk 
dnath on S Here. IHIl 

[lipIgrayFa I bet of Awwtaj Dkt 

of Artiam; Muruury* 10 

a II. 

BHOHES, WailAE!) (d, imn), 
and dmmatiat, «on c^f ligowthnnan in l*f«mdon* 
rocoivodhliiidirefttionatWnatndfwtorBnltwl* 
wlwmee ha wii8 fdoctod to 4 ntudoittalilp at 
Olirkt Oimreh* wli«» Ire matrkw- 

lated on 51 July 1(158. Wlren Ire want to 
tire nnivaiwlty Iw wm alwacly * w«!i gronndnd 
in grammar ftttd in tire prwr ikl part of mitiled 


lb' gratbiatod B. A, on i‘o *\p||Y|| |||-|| n 
Wood hf'.trd siml bo aftorwurd'* took a dogrcti 
in phvHtr at Montpidior. HnbM'tjtrenfly 
traudlod in Hpubt, and diud at Miidri!! in 

BtiH 

IIo wrt,-! tire ant litre tif * Floridrt Vagmrh'HF 
a nonredy, ptddndy urti^d by lire nMidorif« of 
(lirLt Lhnivh in fltiir nnnmon robretory on 
8 Jan, Land tn fautdon at tbuTiuwim 
Uoyal by Ida maj*\sty*r4 ftorvant'4, tire pntl tif 
Flora boing tidion by * .Viru, Flh'ii (hvtnJ It, 
pubbMred rtirenyntfHr4!y at Londcut tit 
IdTik and agidn in 1877, 
lUmdim ta montionod by Whred ire otre of 
tire fdxtoan |u'Witiif4 \vho*Tik«' IdsnnolL fro- 
ononlod Bre wirekly moot ing?« at tire hou«oof 
Mr. for tin* intbtvalifut r»f fho * deb||hl- 
fid farnltreof nnreirk/and hi' h dureribrdiH 
*a jnnkre *dndt*nf oHItrLt ^rhnndn « orere 
fidont Wontmoinreftreian, a vtoliiiifit to bold 
but wivn lire kn** 0 './ 1 1 h imire* k fil«»o handod 
down^ in tire aireond purl of mi inionymotre 
*8»wh»n of tire Forta* iHtauitii xli.); 

Uhintuu hIo'hI and pluy'd bo- poop in th»» door, 
Ibtf, ,\|«dlo, treural «ifa Spouidi plot^ 

Bn roodiBon thovarhu wotdil uireor write moW| 
(lave him tbm^ pure to pay for a pi|w aud a 
|HU. 

I ILkeFn Biogr, Bmm. I HI X t, 5llH, H/iPi | Fry** 
drij% M»mdhrey4*«i«rereJL iM i Fo%ter*» Abnind 
Oson.t Woh'h'M Uuuon (Fhilbmoral; 

Wre»d‘M AihfMire flldttl, vt»l, 1. p %xxf. 

^ot. dl HUh Fireti, in ’i4H f T. CL 

mmim% tuidiAim (iTfrnHawi.Hm 

gmvtre* born in 178*5, prreltreod rldotly «imdl 
liire-Hngmvinga for ilbwfridret booire, i«t tlw 
alyb' fombreod popnbtf lowartk tire i4im of 
tire kat rontnry bv Janrea Ibmtb LpYL* and 
tumtitnnHUiy<5mrfim Hfmib*to whom lilredu# 
Wire pHiiripiil ftHdstiint tor many yoira. lla 
tmgravrd pbitim aftor Fnmdi in WWwlttiMotda 

* Hhak*‘a|ream** 1 781, «nd in f ktwpire a * Ikrenre** 

iHBd; of AtIrenaJ aftire Howard, Id 

tloydidIV *Hbalct’a|reur«»/ IHcblj atmre itinitia 
in * Aireiont Tomioretttre in lire llrifwli Ain* 
aunm** iHiih niifitiremrei illi-i»t rut ioiw to Tufg*i- 
^HlmkoapmriV iiEor TItnreton, I HI ^ Lit 
amtre of Hrmbardk doaigtw iLr Ilyrotdi 

* IhremH,* 1814 J tdiwmi pliiitw forHiimwVillFa 

MkanuMj 1815 J mtvoriifjitalm itfrire Wi*-«titll 
nwlotlrefH ibrHImrpida * iH|t| .17 1 ami 

A p^rtmlh tif lliuify Muijk»ni*i», liitflrer of 
*11re Mnn of Folding,* aftw Ilrel4«»«. A 
ttnmiww of prm>fi of ttlitalfw*# iiiigmvlnfi mn 
In lire print-^fwmt nr tire BrttLti Mtiitnim* 
lla wnmnd ikilfnllf in i itylo witkdi fiiv# 
liHln aeopo for tire itiillvy'niillt-y of in 
artlat, lit diwd at ihitntet Town on I Ntif, 
Jam 

llimtgr4vci*» Diet, «f Artliti^J 0, 'J>. 
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■ ERODES, WILLIAM BAKNiiS (1772- 1 

]82t)), dramatic writer, second son of Richard ! 
IthodcB of Leeds, and of Mercy, his wife, was ' 
born on Christmas day 1772. In ’early life 
he was a writer in an attorney's office, but 
about 1799 he obtained the post of clerk in i 
the Bank of England. Ilia ability and as- 
siduity led. to his promotion in 1823 to the 
ollice of a chief teller, which ho held till his 
death, which took place at Bedford Street, 
Bedford Square, London, on 1 fJov. 1826, 
lie left a widow, and a daughter was born 
posthumously. 

Bhodes is chiefly known as the author of a 
long popular burlesque, ‘ Bombastes Furioso,' 
whicn was produced, anonymously, at the ' 
li ay market on 7 Aug*. 1810, when Mathews 
took the part of the King of Utopia and Liston 
that of Bombastea. It was first printed in 
jlublin in 1813, but was not published with 
the author’s name until 1822. Since then 
numerous editions have been issued, llhodes 
was also a collector of dramatic literature, 
and made large purcliases at the lioxburghe 
sale in June .1812. Ilis library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1825, lie also wrote : 1. ‘The 
Satires of Juvenal,' translated into English 
verse, 1801, 12mo. 2. ‘Epigrams,’ 1803, 
12mo. 

[Q-ent. Mag. 1826, ii. 471 ; Genest’s Account 
of the Stage, viii. 203.] E. I. 0. 

KHODRI Maavb, i.e. the Great (d, 
877), Welsh king, was the son of Merfyn 
Frych [q. v.], on whose death in 844 he 
became ruler of North Wales, According 
to Jesus Coll. MS. 20 {Cpnrodor^ viii. 87), 
he was the son of Nest, heiress of Powys, and 
grandson of ‘ Ethellt,’ heiress of Gwynedd ; 
later authorities (‘Gwentian Brut,’ Powel, 
Carnhuanawc) reverse the two names. By 
Ids marriage with Angharad, daughter of 
]\Ieurig ap Dyfnwallon, he became, on the 
death (in 871) of Gwgon, her brother, ruler 
of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi also; his 
realm then extended from Anglesey to Gower, 
though hemmed in on the west by Dyfed 
(extending from St, David’s to Carmartben), 
and on the east by principalities occupying 
the modern Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Glamorganshire. It was probably against 
Rhodri, who was an active and energetic 
prince, that Burhred of Mercia in 853 sought 
the help of his overlord Ethel wulf ; the West- 
Snxon King led an expedition into Wales, 
which for a time re-established the Mercian 
supremacy. But Rhodri was chiefly occupied 
in withstanding the incursions of the Danes, 
who, with the ‘Dubh Gaill,’ or ‘gentiles 
uigri'of the Menevian annals, anpeared in 
the Irish Sea from about 850, ana begun to 


press hardly on Wales. Irish chronicles tell 
now he slew a Danish leader ‘ Horm ’ in 855 ; in 
876 he suffered a reverse, probably the ‘ battle 
in Anglesey on a* Sunday ' recorded under 
that year in ‘ Annales Cambriae,' which com- 
pelled him to flee to Ireland. In the follow- 
ing year both he and his son (or brother ?) 
Gwriad were slain by the English, a blow so 
keenly felt his subjects that a victory 
over the Engiish won on the bunks of the 
Conway three years later canle to be known 
as ‘ God’s vengeance for Rhodri.’ 

According to Asset, Rhodri left six sons^ 
of whom he mentions Anarawd as thd 
leader {Mon. Hist. l^nt. p. 488). Two others, 
Cadell and Merfyn, are named by early au- 
thorities as to the other three there is some 
discrepancy. , A tradition, of the existence 
of which in the time of Qiraldus Cambrensis 
there is evidence, asserts that on their father’^ 
death, Anarawd, Cadell, and Merfyn divided 
his dominions among them, taking Gwynedd, 
South Wales, and Powys respectively (Gxk. 
Cambr. Demnptio Kamhnce, i. 2). It is cer- 
tain that Anarawd and Cadell founded the 
royal houses of Gwynedd and Deheubarth ; 
Merfyn appears to have transmitted no 
princely claims, and his ])os8ession of Powye 
IS unattested. In later times the story ran 
that Rhodri himself made the partition, as- 
signing a royal court to each of the three 
sons, and arranging for the supremacy ^ of 
the eldest over the other two (Gwentian 
Brut in Myv. Arch. 2nd ed. p. 688, Sir John 
Price in the ‘ description ’ prefixed to Bowel’s 
Histone^ Humphrey Llwyd and Powel in 
the Jlistorie itself). A document in the 
lolo MSS. (pp. 30-1) adds the provision 
ma”de by Rhodri for the settlement of dis- 
putes between two of the three princes, In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was much debate among the antiquaries 
of Wales as to whether Ararawd or Cadell 
were the eldest and therefore the privileged 
son. North and South Wales being at issue 
upon the matter, A full discussion of the 
topic from the northern point of view m^y 
be found in Vaughan of 11 engwrt’s ‘British 
Antiquities Revived’ (1662, reprinted at 
Bala in 1834). 

f Chronicle and Genealogies in Harl. MS, 
3859, as printed in Cyinrudur, vol. ix.; Je^as 
Coll. MS. 20, as printed in Cymrodor, vol. viii.; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Annals of Ulster; 
Chronicon Scotorum, Rolls ed.] J. E. L. 

I RHODRI AB OWAIN {d. 1195), Welsh 
prince, was a son of Owain Gwynedd [q. v.] 
W his cousin Oristyn or Crisiant, daughter of 
Gronw ab Owain ab Edwin, On his father’s 
death in 1170 he was one of many claimants for 
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a Hliart‘ «>f %\imtavar ha ■ 

aacumlwan lost tohhnin! 174 ,whanhiaahh't , 
brothtWjDavidjiKwmwmHl htmi^tdfoftha whola | 

ragknL In 1 177 ) David impriaoiuHl him ; ha 
aiieea(*d('.d, howavar^ in aHeapi)[ 5 |?^ and hafnrt^ I 
tha t*nd of tlia y('ar had drivan hia htothar | 
out. of Angh’Hay and i\m adjiKH'Ut diatrirta, | 
making t ln^ Ooiiway tlm boundary hot w<y*n 
thiun. lie now ontorad into an nlhanco with 
UlivH ap Drutlydd, prinao of South Wnlya^ 
antt inatriod onn of Ida danghtom» a nnitm 
against which Arflibialiop Baldwin in^ yntn 
protcatod, on the mms of conManguiniiy, 
when ho vonitt'd AngloHoy with (Urahhm 
(hunhmiHW m UHH. In tin' Interval Ih*“ 
twiH‘n thin vialt and the tranHcrlption of tho 
ilmt edition of the Welah * Itinerary’ of tli- 
rahluH ( I UB Hliodri wuh iliapoaneHaed of nil 
bin ttwritory by Ida neplnova, tlm aonn of 
(lynan ah Dwaim In IB )«1 lie wan for a 
abort tinn' reinatuted in Anghwy with the 
aiil of (lodrt'd, king fd‘ Man, anepia(»deafter^ 
wardrt remetuhertMl an Mho (Imdie amunn'r’ 
{IM /imk of //wy/e^/, (hford edit. ii. Ittbi, 
hut before the eutl of tlie year he wan again 
driven out by the kouh of (-ynnn. In IBM, 
wlmn Llywelyn ah lorwerth and the aoueof , 
(lynnn overtlmnv David, he apjienra to have j 
taktui htH hrother’a Hide, and probably hul the j 
foreea which were debaded by Llywelyn at i 
Coed Amm in Angleney. Aa a reaidt of Ida j 
nt'phew’a victory, he waa loft with a hare i 
livolikMul Ihddied in i m Tho*Myvy- 
vmi Ardiaiolngy ^ containn one |ioeni to 
JUmdri hy (hvalehnmi { 2 nd edit. p. hBD» 
one by Klitlyr Haia (p. 24 I), and four hy 
Llywnrchap Llywelyn (pp. 20 1 ■ 3 ), 

[Anmde« Catultriar, Brutfi in the Myvyrtan 
Arehaiology ; Itiuemriimi Kambriitt hyUirahlua i 
Oarnl^wawm.] j. K, L. 

mim Af MABLDWN (JJm\ Brltlah 
king, vvan the ion of Maelgwn flwynedd 
[q, V.], whom he aueceedod aa ruler of 'North 
WaUia about rj 47 . The inndimval romnnen 
known a« MIreuddwyd lihonahwy’ intro-* | 
ducoi Blum a« ^ a tall man with curly aii-l’ 
hum hair,’ whoan privilege It in to give ' 
eouniol to all corner®,^ and to whom Arthur 
accordingly bring® Ida counmdlora (Afn/iA 
nogim^m, Bhya and Kvana, pn. IfiO, leiO), 
Tina conjunction of Hhnn and Arthur ia an 
anachronism, but wliat m said of the former 
auggeata that lie inherited fitim bin father 
not only North Wale®, but also thnauthority' 
of * gwiedig,’ or overlord of the other Kymrfc 
princt^a, According to a * eyfarwyddyd ’ or 
pojmlar talc, quoted bj lorwerth an Madog, 
who in the carD part of tho thlrtmitli cent nry 
eompijcd the venwlotisn eorle of the lawaof 
llywcl the Good, liiiun inviidcd the north 


in order to avenge an inroiu! into Arfou (the 
regnm between Bangor ami the Iliiida) of 
the northern nrincea Glydno Kiildyn, Kndd 
Hack Mordtif Ilael, and Uliyddereh Had 
(/. oTBh wlnwe emnrade jMttiyr Mwvnfawr 
had iH'en previoualy abdn in llm diairiet. 
Ttu‘ men Arfon hnl tlie van of IBunda 
Imst, wbieli wai^ m long alwent finun Wah*H 
that on its triumphant return Hliun granted 
to Arfon fonrteeu perpetual privilege® 
(Anrtrnf Iln/eA’, ed. {Hvend. BD tl), 

Uowknds speakn in * Mona Aiiti<|uaMcd. 

' ir2«kp, BMl (tf other lawn made by Rhnn, 
i eontainedin an old manuweript lityhni * Linva 
. of Bbun ftp Maelgwyiid this, however, wan 
‘ probaldv «mlv a ropy td the VemHlotian coda 
eontaiuhig * llreiniau Arfon,’ Bhnn apimam 
! ill theTnatbuw one fd tin' three ‘blessed 
rulers’ t»f the Lihi of llfilatn td/i/e. Art^k 
\ Her, i. U, aer, \l, H, ser. iii, 2o), and also an 
' one of tlie three * goblen^shaekled ' prtueeK tjf 
; tbeidand (I'AKer, i, ii. 4Ji, wer. di, 2H), 

I which ia explained as meaning that he wtw 
? t(M)tnll to ride any horse with ;4imi|ei in the 
ordinary way, ami therefiirt' liad a efuuii of 
gold alung ncrosa tlie min|Mi’ »d* his #di»ed to 
Hunport lusiinkb's. Thai uebofethewirnanm 
*Uir,M.e.the talLiakmnvu from the petllgrt'ea 
tn JefiUH Goll MS, 2tMf yuoWer, vnii. H7l and 
the jaairy of Meilvr firydydt! | Mgi-tfrimi 

Ihmhigli ediL p, IBh/ llowhinda 
fiHwrts, without nuthorilydhat he gave lib 
namntoraer Blum, the anehmt (kmovimn 
{Mmm Ant ed, I72«1,p. I iHh In the late* Hb- 
fury of TaBesttu’ printed Iti Litdyyf harlot to 
Guestb edition of the MMabinogion,* Btuin 
b reprewmted an a gallant, sent f{» try tim 
virtue of Klplunb wile, an attempt in winch 
biuH hallled hy the aubatitution of maid for 
mifttreaa. 

fllarl, MH, 3h/hl, amt aiilhorUiai cited, | 

Jt * K» ]fi« 

EHYBDIEOH HA LI., i.c. the Ldmutl, 
or IDw, Le, the Aged (k fiHID, Britidi 
king, was tiui «on of Tudwid 'fudelyd up 
. Glynog ap Dyfnwal Hen (IlarL 
: aa printed in iTd|. Tlieaewiifh* 

I century tract known m the MSiucoii Heiiii-« 
logins’ mentimw * Biderch lien ’ it« one of four 
Britkh kings who fought iigiiiiwf. I liwwi, king 
in HorDmmbria, iihoiit hllO (Nuitiiea, ed, 
Mommsen, IHIH, pAJkl, in Afwi. f/em. HkLi 
Mtm, ilkt, iirit. n, 7f>). Adaituiitn wiya Hiitf 
Miudimma fitlua Tot hail, qiii in Bdrii tjtoitfm 
(i,m A kind or Dumbarton) regnavit/ wan a 
friend of it, C’olumbtu and on ono octmaioii 
mm% to him to inquiro privately whether hii 
would fell a vielim tn hi« frH«» Tim wiint 
fn|dwid that ho wouhl die In Ida Iwahand tlik 
pitiphccy, aays iw biogmplwr, waa fulllilod 



Rhydderch Rhygyfarch 


(Vita S. Columhm, i, 15). Except for tbese 
two references, what is Known of Eliydderch 
comes from late sources. The Welsli Triads 
call him one of the three liberal princes of 
the isle of Britain (Myv. Arch, 2na edit. ser. 
i. 8, ser. ii. 32, ser. iii. 30), and speak of the 

Ivadog,’ i^. Aldan, king of the ^cots from 
574 to 606 (ser. i. 46, ser. hi. 52). lorwerth 
ap Madog, in the Venedotian edition of the 
laws of Ilywel the Good, mentions Ehyd- 
derch llael among the northern chiefs who 
attacked Arfon in the time of llhun ap 
Maelgwn [q. v.] (Amient Welsh Laws, ei 
Owen, i, 104). In Jocelyn’s * Life of St. Ken- 
tigern’ he appears as the devout king who, 
zealous for tne process of Christianity among 
his people, invited the saint to the north 
from St. Asaph, and met him at Hoddam in 
Dumfriesshire, where Kentigern for a time 
established himself, moving in the course 
of a, few years to Glasgow. According to 
Jocelyn, lihydderch and Kentigern died in 
the same year. The date, however, is un- 
certain. 

It is generally believed that Rhydderch was 
the victor in the battle of Arderydd, fought, 
according to Harl. MS. 3869 (Cymrodor, ix. 
155), in 673. Skene has identified the site 
with the Knows of Arthuret, nine miles north 
of Carlisle (Four Ancient Books of Wal^, 
i. 66), a suggestion generally accepted, in 
spite of the fact that its author habitually 
wrote ‘ Ardderyd,’ to make it more plausible. 
Various theories as to the cause of the conflict 
have been put forward. Edward Davies 
believed it to have been a contest between 
Christianity and dmidism, the leading figures 
on either side being Rhydderch and Merlin 
(Mythology of the British Druids, pp. 469- 
474) . Sliene took it to be a struggle between 
a Roman and Christian and a native and 
semi-pagan party (Foicr Ancient Books, i, 06). 
Rhys (Celtic Britain, p. 143) regards the 
mam result of the battle as the shifting of 
power from Carlisle to Rhydderch’s capital at 
1 )umbarton. Several allusions to Rhydderch 
are to be found in the medijeval Merlin 
poems. The ‘Hoianau’ speaks of him as 
< guardian of the faith,’ who hunts with his 
dogs a mystic pigj the series of kings in 
^ Cyfoesi Myrddiir starts with him ; in the 
^Afallennau’ the mystic apple tree is pro- 
tected from the glance of his men. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the inclusion 
of Rhydderch in one of the lists of ^ saints’ 
in the lolo MSS., p. 138, or to the state- 
ment in ^ Englynion y Beddau’ i^Black Book 
of Carmarthen, fol 32 b) that his grave is at 
Abererch (Carnarvonshire). 

[Authoritius cited.] J. E, L. 


RHYDDERCH, RODERICK, or 
ROGERS, JOHN (d. 1736), printer, was 
the son of Rhydderch Dafydd ap Gruffydd 
of Cwm Du, near Newcastle Emlyn. In 17 08 
he settled as a printer in Shrewsbury, and 
from that year until 1728 printed, accord- 
ing to Rowlands’s ^ Cambrian Bibliography,’ 
eighteen books connected with Wales. He 
was himself an author, publishing transla- 
tions of English religious tracts in 1716 and 
1720, and ballads in 1717 and 1722. From 
1716 until his death he edited a Welsh 
almanac, for which he occasionally wrote 
verse ; there are poems by him also in ‘ Carolau 
a Dyriau Duwiol,’ 1720, and in ‘ Blodeiigerdd 
Cymru,’ 1769. His most important work 
was, however, the ‘English and Welsh Dic- 
tionary’ published by him in 1726 (2nd edit. 
1731, 3rd edit. 1737), which was the first 
undertaking of the kind. This was followed 
in 1728 by a Welsh grammar (in Welsh), 
abridged for the most part from that of Dr. 
John David Rhys [q. v.] Soon after this 
Rhydderch, as we learn from a letter he wrote 
to Lewis Morris [q.v.] in December 1729, 
gave up his business and moved to London. 
Ilis last days were spent at Cattalhaiarn 
in the parish of Oemais, Montgomeryshire, 
where he died in Novemlier 1736. 

[Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography ; Ashton’s 
Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig,pp. 198-206, 715- 
718.] J. E. L. 

RHYGYFARCH (1056-1099), wrongly 
called RiiYnnAUKCH, and in Latin Rioemab- 
CHUS, clerk of St. Davids, was the eldest 
son of Sullen, bishop of St. Davids from 
1072 to 1078, and from 1080 to 1086. 
Born in 1066, he was trained by his father, 
who maintained a school of great reputation 
at St. Davids, and appears to have spent 
most of his life in that place and at Llan 
Badarn Fawr in Cardiganshire, the home of 
the family. He is the author of the oldest 
extant life of St. David, that in Cotton, MS. 
Vesp. A. xiv, printed in Rees’s ‘Carabro- 
British Saints,’ pp. 117-44. MS. A. 4.20, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a Latin psalter, was 
written for Rhygyfarch’s use by his brother 
leuan: it contains some verses by him. Ac- 
cording to ‘Brut yTywysogion’ and ‘Brut y 
Saeson,’he was the most learned Welshman 
of his time, and yet had received no instruc- 
tion except from his father. He died in 1099, 
at the age of forty-three, leaving a son Sulien, 
who became a clerk of Llan Badarn Fawr, a 
teacher, and a peacemaker between Welsh 
and English, and died on 22 Sept. 1146. The 
only ancient authority which makes Rbygy- 
farch a bishop is MS. 0. of ‘ Annales Cambriie ; ’ 
I but even if the text of that manuscrii't is cor- 
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rtH'tly i*\vm\ intlit' 

a for*i‘|nH<',r>pl/ to !>♦» tnbm 

witli Hulioii wtin no fotlowod 

l>y Wilfrlil, and th«» coiijtTttm'H of 
lluddanainl Htnhki^ {i'mmnkami IMmtiM 
tmi n,) hiivo no hialtmonl 

iaww. Tho (hvoutuut * Urnt y TywyHitgiou/ 
wldoti MH'ftkH fd* * Uliyddmarnh [ r form ftjr 
wliifli timro i« tu» othnr nvidonroj iwtHdn 
Ikwi/ m of no authority, 

( Atmuh'f^ Oonhnir; In Myryflnn Ar* 
rliniolo^y, 2ud rdit.; Ilmhhm ttn«l Hitih^Hu 
C^niurilH Hiiil I'irrhninfJtlral iMunumutt**, i. IHih 
nutn k W* 2IIB W, BOl, (UKi 7*1 *h K. U 

EHYB Aft (IWAIN UL ICI7Hh ^VolH!l 
winotH w«H (ho «on <ff (Hvnin ah I'hhvin nh 
Kinon ah ( twain ap llywol Ihhn ^ Ho waa 
onoof tho ioadi^ra dofoalod l»y Willhiin Kit/,** 
Onhorn jq. v*l in an (‘Xianlition lod hy tlm 
iaitorahouf lOTOaf^aiuHt tho {a‘ 0 |dt*(»f Brook* 
nook (0 an. \dT, iv. 7), <tn tho donth of 
hmlmdluT Mamluthl in lilTK Bloddyn ap 
('ynfyn of North WuIoh apiantfa to havo 
mwn tho orowm of Uohoulmrth,hut in UtTd 
Hliya and tint Itondmou of Yatriui Ty wi t Hant 
tlnrmartlumHhiro) alow jho inirlln'm |>rin<‘o, 
mid Himth WnloKxvan dlvidoti hotwo*m IBtya 
mid Khyildoroiuip (kimdog, xvho in tln'aamo 
yinir dofoatinl Hronw and idywolyn^ aona of 
^ndw'gau, in tho haft hi of (hninldwr. In 
lOTd tho thud It of Uhy<ldi‘roh loft Uhya in 
mdo ponHOHniont ho elofontod tho aona of 
Oadwgan onoo again in tini following 
in tho Imttlo of * (hdnnitnl* In 1B7 h Uhya 
waa attaokod hv Trtihmiarn ap (hiratlog, thoii 
ruling ovor Korth Waloof hia honrjohold 
trmqm worn out t-o pioo,oa^ and ho luniHidf 
hooamo a fugitnaq dlHUHtora wliioh wa*w 
gardod in tho north aa a jndgmont fortlio 
in nrdor of I lloddy n. IVnvanlH t ho ond of tho 
yoar ho and l.k lirothor llywol worn akin 
hy daradog ap Hruflydtl^ lord of Gwyidtwg 
(WonthHig), 

fVnnaka Camltriioj Bniti In Myfyrlan A> 
cliaiology, 2nd wilt, ; Fmiman’a Horinan dott* 
(|«OKr, n\ A03.J J. K. B. 

BHYS An TEWDWlKd mm), Wtdnh 
king, Wtt» tfho acm ofTowdwr «p (kdollnh 
Klnon ah H wain apllywol IhlactBnJkMim* 
Ikm. I B; Josiw i'kdi. AIH, 20, in 

Cf^mmdor, vili^ HH), laito nuthtmtioa, annh 
as Bftxid ikiwnl ami fmwk Dwnti 
ikm^ il HI), omit dmblt, ami hy making 
’Hhya a son of tho Tawdwr ah hSmm wim 
diod about IHH (Anmdes Ctimhimjt would 
hftyii it nmltiraloml ho porformticl tho aotivo 
doods of hii short rolgn hotwiaiii tim agtwi of 
ninoty and a liumlrotl Ha lafoama king of 
Bouth Wains cm fclwuhmthof llliysahtlwain, 
li» anoohd ooniin, in ID/Bq mKioi4kgtfO tko 


niitrir-^t w«*rf hy * ( hvontiim Brut fhoonnu' frmn 
Brittanx : hut * lirnt honm Brofhfmhimulmr 
Into aufln>nly, nnys it wgs frtun Irthind, 
whilo tlio oihor ilriitH givo no hint that hn 
was an oxih* af ilL For two or ihrrr voara 
aftrr liisnm’f^sion In* xx‘a« Imrtwwnt hy tfioiO*, 
timkj* of (kiradoi^ ap tlrulHthl itp Btiy<hh'rrh| 
who had now inadi* lninM.df waftfi'V uf thti 
grtnOor part of iiinl Morgannwg, 

Amirding to fhn f widftirwnniury lith nf 
' t IrutHdd «p i Vnan j IBoof 1 1 Hf | pj. %\ j, fhai 
prim-o found litm in Bl^l* xvlinti'lw Imidnd 
at Forth tlniw, imarHt, Hiivtd\ a ndugoo in 
tho rniInHiral pr»Hdmia, willing to promiwi 
Immngnand tim half «if hi’i roalm to t iriiflyild 
in rntnrn for asMHtmino. Wliilo Ihifi part of 
tho story may havo hotm nolonmd hy tlm him 
graphoFa prortimial i'^oorfain fliofwti 

prmroa inarrlna! (ogHlnwagioiiHt Faradog ap 
Hrutfydd/rrahfinarn np Famdog, and \hniyr 
np Bhiwid!o«*xvhi» mof t Imm at MynyddFarn, 
a phrn not yot idmitdiod Hhonglt ii rimnot 
Imtkrno in Monfgomorynhiro, an ponnhirly 
anppoAodhhiU proladdy to ho lookod for iti 
Stiutli tMrtiiganoluro f Ff/imWor, %u 1(17 h 
Tliorc» a dotdaiio hattlo wa»« fotiglttHn winoh 
(‘ariidog/rrahaoariitftnd M**tlyr foil, and I ho 
orowna of ( hvy nodd and of UrhonlMirth worn 
|a*rmanontly soonml to ilio th‘i*rondatita of 
(IrudyddiimBd Hhyaroanroii\**lv. t lrnl!ydd‘a 
hiographnr alh*gi*a that ho was «1wtmatod hy 
Hlu a, who wit hdrow from Itini iiflor t In* kitt In, 
ami that in rovongo horiU'iigiHl Uhva'alawk 
Ithya wiwftpdn involvoil tn nittlatrinnii lilHd, 
wlton Mating, tUilwgani amt Klttryd, wma 
of Bloddyn ap tAnl'yn, drofo him into oAib, 
Boforn tho mid of tho vmir, linwovor, lio 
tnrnod with Irish n**atw|iim*o, iiml dofoiiwl 
tho throo in tim hattlo of* Bon ladlnmmdhi 
whbh Mining ami Hhiryd f«dh AmKliar 
nnwmmmt, duo to tlm romlmi. of tho ridiw 
tivoanf Fttdifoffip Foltwvn of Hyfmhwho wit 
itp Hridlydd »p Miirotimfd agatnal Bhya, wiw 
rrimhwl in IBIH at iliolurtthiof Bltm llmhudi 
(Ht. I tognndVh Tim Xormana wm^ now ki^ 
ginning thiit vlgortnwiirtimkon Hmitli Wili« 
whinli markiul tlio roign of Willimti Ilufti% 
amlitttlm hWtorwimkof HHhlcJT 'Sid April) 
Hhya mnt llm now iottlora of Brookiionk in 
htttfk, timl wim »kim Ilolli Floromu* of 
Womudoriml ttm Wokii llrnta Ifingiiiigi 
whbh imfilioa tlint tim tilow ww kdiofotl hi 
that ago to ha VIS put an imd to kiii|«liip 
among ilm Wtd^lu Bffiul and t'Vrtuligiim 
worn at onoo iiivadoci hy tlm Mormaiw, and 
many yimra wmit hy *iro tho tli?at*«mtaiit.s of 
Ehya worn tlih* to rtt^torit tho prlitnipility of 
Bonth Wika, llhyiitiarriifdCiFliilysdkiigl^ 
tar of llliiwilloit ip' FynC^n ( /imf y 
yam, Htford ndlt, p, 2Ml)i amt loft tliroo 
nhitofttt U roily dd, who many jnars 
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siiccoeclt'd liim ; llywel, who was imprisoned 
by Anudf Montgomery, but escaped with 
some bodily injury (i7>. p. S295); and Nest, 
who married (iorald of Windsor. 

The circumstantial account given in the 
^ Gwentian Brut’ and in Powers ^ Eistorie ' 
of the relations between Bhys and lestyn 
ap Gwrgant of Glamorgan appears to be 
without historical authority. So, too, is the 
statement found in the lolo MSS. (p. ^K>) 
that Bhys brought over from Brittany the 
* system of the round table,’ with rules for 
the bards as they were observed in Arthur’s 
time. 

[Ammles Catnbri;e ; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
chaiology, 2iid edit. Florence of Worcester; 
I^owhI’s ITistorie of Ounbria ; Lifa of Gritffydd 
ap Cynan in Myv. Arch. ;Frooman’s Herman Uon- 
gnosland William Jtufus.] J. E B. 

BHYS KT> GRIJFFYDD (1132 P-1197), 
prince of South Wales, called ‘ Khys Mwyn- 
fawr ’ and ‘ yr Arglwydd Khys,’ was son 
of GruHydd ap Rhys *(dll37) and 

({wcnllian, daughter of GrufFydd ap Cynan 
(Jesus Coll, MS. 20 in Opnrodor, viii. BB). 
Born about 1132, he in 1146 aided his elder 
brother Cadell in the capture of the castles of 
Binw'eileir, Carmarthen, and^ Llanstephan; 
be was witli Cadell, too, in his attack \ipon 
AViston Castle in 1147. In 1150 he joined 
in the invasion of South Cardiganshire, 
which expelled Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd 
fi‘om the district ; he and his brothers in 
1151 carried the war into the tract between 
the Aeroii and the Dovey, and almost wholly 
won it, l^ater in this year Maredudd and 
he burntLoughor Castle,' ravaged Gower, and 
repaired their castle of Biuweileir. In 1153 
thev completed the congnest of North Car- 
diganshire, took Tenby by a night surprise, 
and captured also the castles of Aherafan 
and Ystrad Oyngem. Rhys closed the year 
wit h a foray into Cyfeiliog, the region east 
of Machynlleth. By the departure of Cadell 
this year on a pilgrimage, power fell into the 
hands of the twm youths Maredudd and 
Khys, and the death of the former in 1155 
left Rhys sole ruler of what was held by the | 
Welsh in DylVd, Ceredigion, and Ystrad 
Ty wi. In 1 1 56 he strengthened his northern 
frontier by building a castle at the mouth of 
the Dovey, 

With the substitution of the strong hand 
of Henry II for the anarchy of the previous 
ringn, Rhys’s position became dijlicult. lie 
madt^ preparations for a coixllict in the early 
part of 11 5B, removing all his valuables to 
the wilds of Ystrad Tywi. Henry, however, 
persuaded him to submit, and in an inter- 
view promised him. Cantref Mawr and au- 


other wholes ^cantrev.’ According to the 

AVelsh authorities this promise was not k^pt, 
and the forays of Walter Clitford, to whom 
Cantref By chan was given, coupled with the 
establishment of Roger de Clare in Ceredi- 
gion, drove Rhys once more into rebellion 
[see Clabb, Roqbr be]. He captured Clif- 
ford’s castle of Llandovery, and burnt those 
of Roger in Ceredigion; in 1159 he de- 
stroyed the castles of Dyfed, and attacked 
Carmarthen, which was, however, relieved 
by Reginald, earl of Cornwall [q. v.l Rhys 
was now beset in Dinweileir "by the com- 
bined forces of the English and the North 
AVelsh, but he successfully stood the siege. 
He was apparently not again disturbed until 
the spring of 1163, when Henry, who had 
now returned from the continent, marched 
into South Wales to reduce him to obe- 
dience. The expedhion reached Pencader, 
where Rhys was overcome. He returned with 
Henry to England, and on 1 July 1163 did 
him homage at the council of Woodstock 
(R. Dicbto, Rolls edit. i. 311). But in 1164 
he was again in revolt, destroying castles iti 
Ceredigion, and when, in the autumn of 
1165, Henry led an army against the princes 
of North Wales, Rhys was one of the con- 
federate chiefs who met to oppose him at 
Oorwen. The king’s failure encouraged him 
to attack Cardigan Castle, which he took at 
the beginning of November, with the aid of 
a clerk, one Rhygyfarch ; Cilgerran also fell 
into his hands, as well as Robert Fitz- 
Steplien, his cousin. Rhys was now master 
again of Ceredigion; in 1167 he joined the 
princes of Gwynedd in an attack on Powys, 
which gave him the district of Cyfeiliog, and 
afterwards in a long hut successful siege of 
the royal castle of Rhiiddlan. Next year he 
built a castle at Aber Kinion, and twice in- 
vaded Brecknock, the first time unsuccess- 
fully, the second with such a show of power 
as to win for him favoimihle terms of peace 
from the justiciar, Richard de laicy [q. v.]^ 
Rhys’s position was now well assured ; in 
1171 he rebuilt Cardigan Castle, and re Jueed 
Owain Cyfeiliog of Powys to submission. 
In the autumn of the same year he ^ took 
advantage of Henry’s passage through South 
AVales on his way to Ireland to come to an 
understanding with him; in return for a 
substantial tribute, the Mug recognised his 
possession of Ceredigion,’ Ystrad Tywi, and 
two commotes of Dyfed. The arrangement 
was conlirmed on Henry’s return at an 
interview between him and Rhys, which 
took place at Laugharne in Easter week^ 
and, according to the * Chronicle of the 
Princes,’ Rhys was soon after made ‘^justice 
of all Deheubarth.^ In the rebellion oi 1173 t 
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1 17 i ht' «‘uhMl with ftn<l in tin* Inttnr «ti wliinh Uimlihw thiwlimiwi^ 


vt'iir TutlnirVi whk'h \vm ItnW f<»r 

I’inrl hVrrnw, with a ifun*** nf \Vf4f4hmi*« <U* 
Uollft inlit. i, 1184). t)n *i0 Junn \ 
1175 hn \vm prnftniJit ^ iif. tln^ wunrsil^ i4 
(Umwi^Rtnr, havtnit with him mx mim»r ^ 
«>f Hmith tmwt nf winmi wwn i 

ro!in<'cttHl with him hy mnrriagn. In May i 
1177 Im tlitl honm^n to Ihmrv nt Oxford : 
with tlu' ntht'r priiwna «»£ Wulna, mm\ rn* 
c‘«nv<Hl .Mmrtonythh ft tlintrirf hnhl hy* i'ytiHn 
iihDvvnin CiwyntHhl until hw tlunth !n^ 1174 ? 
iti ihn wmm yunr hu j^tnutglUftiunl bin hyhl 
mt tim np|«'r vftlh'V nf thn W'yu hy hnihlin^ 
<M’n«th»ftt llhfUJuhnv ^ A Mru|C|*h*^with tln» 
nouH nf (lynun ^K^giin In 1178, whidtyunhHl 
in titiMr winning* htwk Miurionythl for thn 
in^rth. 

UhyH*rt muiH wnrn now ol«l nttonich to In* 
a Houmi of tToithlo to him, Tluhr nvx’ftgoft 
tmliK'tMl Honry In llHl to^ phm mi o\|MHh- 
tion int<» S<nttli WhIoMi hut Ilhyn tuof tho 
Uitg in Jtily at Wonyator, atnl tlnwn |m>« 
miwMl ohodhumo tm tlnur hohnlf, Ho found, 
howovor, t!mt tlmy wnmhl nnt aoooja htw 
tormn^ ami IumI atunmUnirifly to wait ujuut 
Honry at (Honofator aht^rilv aftorwardn and 
inhtrm Inin that |M*aoo (*onl(l not mmlo. 
Tho oonlUot wtiH novorf.hoh'Hji |ittat|Hmotl, and 
in llHtl mat tow worn Hot t loci hv Itauulf do 
Hlanvillo [4|, v,J Hhya athtrihal imdihialncp 
Jlahlwin (ti. ¥.] ovory fitoility for hia^tour 
through \Vtth‘a in U8H; ho rc'ooivocl him at 
Ihnlnor, oKcmrtod lurn through a oonHuh^mhlo 
portion of hia domiiiion^aml tuilortainod him 
at C-ardigan, But for tln^ nniroiitioaof hia 
wifo ho would himaolf havo takon tho ortya, 
Tho doatli of Honry II, howovor, ntmo again 
kindlod in liirn tho H|urit of atrifn; liu took 
hy Hutpmo tho oaMtloH of Idanatophan and 
Laughamii,rii.vagod Bonfro, Uhtc«,ftndHovror, 
and waH only chookod liy tho roaiatunoo of 
Clarmarthotn An army wwa doapatohod 
undor Brineo John to iptoll tho aonthorn 
prinoo, hut Khya, tlnding hiinaolf^ iaolattal, 
dotudod to yiold, and in Ootohor I1H0 oamo 
to Oxford to romlorthomwtomary homago t<* 
Kiohard L Thu king, howovor, wan not 
thaw to roeoiva him j a«a*otdingly ho rtt** 
turnod in gmt wmth, and^ appcuiw not. to 
have teiidawcl homagn ugiiin. In I IIHI ho 
built a eaatlo at Kidwolly i^ln tho^fol lowing 
year, on 15 Aug,, ho tlaprivial hia ion-in* 
law, William Fit«Martiri, lord of Ckutmm, of 
luH casthi of Niwurn, and gava tt,agatn«t hii 
oath, to Ida ion Qrwil)?dd, F urt har aueotiim+a 
followed in DyM ; in 1 1 11^ l^whadon, and 
in H9S Wifiton, foil into tliti Imiida of tJm 
Walah, But lihy«% ago now axpowal him 
to tho violanci* of liii amhiticiua aonai in I Ifof 
ho waa imprlaonud by thorn in Kuvorii (faatk, 


gardod im a nigmil iuMtiincu* «*f divine* nuri* 
imtton. Ihd»*aw‘d h.y ln« wm, HywrI Sairt, 
Im’* had to- foar in llhh a plot of tho turn of 
Yatnul 1\wi t»i dapoio? him in favcuir of Im 
wuiH Miircniudd iind Ilhya, %vlnun ho forth* 
with impn*«oiiod in Vniriul Monrig rtwiK 
liiH rampaign wm fought in I IIHkwhou 
hodofUrovcnl t knuftrtlMuu ofipturcnl and hurnt 
tho nantlo of Holw’yui burnt tho town of 
Uadnor,dof**alod Kogor M«tr!im«*r in a pitoliod 
btttth%iyid took I’liinV Flint lo in IClfind, I In 
I dhni on 78 April I IU7, and wiut hnriod in 8b 
j HavidV <*athodr«l, wlioro Iuh tomh {,of tim 
5 ond of tho fourtoonth oonlury ) m nhowit In 
tho proHh)tory, Aooording tofln**Annak 
of \\ inohoaforj lthy.ft wan at fho tinu' of Ida 
doath nndor oxoounnuniontMin in rotiHo* 
cpionoo of an iii.3nll intbotml ley hia Hotm 
upon Fotor do l»oiaj on tln^ rnduniwion of 
hin aou HrulBdd, bin body who noourgcnl and 
abf»rdutiott pronontu'od o\or it. 

lihya tniirriod tUvoiillian, diinghfor of 
Mndog up Marodiuld <d Ftcwy.n, mnl loft- a 
numoroUH progony by hot and otlu'fM. Ilia 
H4m wi*ro Uh\H i*r>g ItMIgHniflydd 
{ti. iTttl n Miu‘o«buld t</, t7ttl I, Fytuvfig id. 
I’JHTb Ilywol Sai« {d, llbbl, Milolgivn {d* 
ItJHl ktVdwaladr pf. ll87ob M a rod add, iiroh- 
doaotui of Ftirdigait {d, 1 777), ,Mar»Hbtdd 
HdiiU {d. Umm, and Mm*gan id. 1751 1 pf 
Ida ikughtorHi tUvtudbaii (d. mnmod 

Kdnvfon Fyrhan iwid Angharad William 
FitjfiSlartln; Ktidon Cind of Klfind nnd 
Finion ap Uhv« of Hworthryiikit woroabn 
aona-in«law* oi tlhym 

Uhya ia gmioralfy r«rkonod tho foundor of 
tho ftlonaatory of 'Htriila Kloritlit, now My- 
natdtlogfur, C 'ardlganf-luro. I In rori idnly on** 
dowc*d it on a Itkwd m*filo (IhuinAWb y# 
bJhi 'JH, though tliraldua toimhrtm»ia miyn it 
owuhI ita finmdutioii f in I Itk) to Ibdw^rt Fiti- 
Hti^phon .Akfoitno, Itolk oiUt-* of 

(4u«. < Um tiii. i V . 1 74 h III* waa a donor ako t,o 
W’hitknd and Talloy AliboyH. Tho ^ Myvy- 
rkn Artdtalology * ooiifidna throw |aauw» in 
hk honour by tJynddolw C*iiid «a1li, pm HI4 " 
187, 171 4), Win by Hwyiiffiitld llryonoliiiog 
(p, Iklbiiidoini byHowyll Jlrytlwroli (pp. 

7), * ( ‘dinmlolo of i ho FTltiooa' di%- 

murikai n omitrat fir two cliaifi botwoon 
peaUa mid iintakkiia, Iwld tindor tlw patnr* 
nagn of llhya at tkrdlgmi ill llTtl, wlildi i* 
thn oarlh*«t iiwtanco of an ‘ulilittklftaL^ 

f Aiwwlat Ckfubrip j Itruta i'ft Mjvyrlan Ap* 
i ilimldtt^* CkrnbrMwii, Iwilw tidit. of 
worka. ri. 14 to, SCI, S^, llCb-Fi, 1 4ft; 
IkmalirlUM Ahkw*, liolli «llb L tf, ISi, SI 4, 
* 1 ) 7 , SM, II, ill i7 1 of Torlfiiy, ftolto 

ml it, p. ; Attimbei Moiiiitiei, Ifolk nllt, b 

m, m, h* m, iii i»*j J* m* l* 
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RHYS GOGH ap RHICERT (/. 1300), 
Wekli poet, lived at Tir larllm Glamorgan. 
According to tlie lolo MSS. (p. 229), his 
fatlK^r was a son of Einion ap Collwyn, one 
of the figures of the Glamorgan conquest 
legend. Stephens has shown {Literature of 
the Kymiy, 2nd edit. p^. 454‘"6) that this 
parentage is impossible, since Rhys’s imme- 
diate^ descendants belong to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and his poetry is of 
the age preceding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym 
[q. v.j lie is in en’or, no doubt, m stating 
tliat it is ppetry without ^ cynghanedd,’ but 
the alliteration is not uniformly employed, as 
in later work (Manes LUnyddiaeth Oymreig^ 
by Gweirydd ap Rhys, pp. 168-9). Rhys’s 
poems (twenty in number) first became 
known through their publication, from a 
manuscript of John Bradford of Tir larll (d, 
1780) in the lolo MSS. (pp. 228-51) ; his 
name was previously almost unknown. They 
are mostly love poems, marked by much feli- 
city of expression and a keen appreciation of 
natural beauty, qualities in which Rhys an- 
ticipates Dafydd ap Gwilym, his younger 
contemporary and poetic heir. He was the 
father of Rhys Brydydd or Rhys Llwyd of 
Llun Haran, a poet of the end of the four- 
teenth century (Myiyrian Archaiokyy^ 2nd 
edit. p. 826 ; lolo M'iSS. pp. 200, 289). 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

RHYS GOGH ERYRT, i.e. of Snow- 
donia (1310F-1400?), Welsh poet, was the 
son of Dafydd ab lorwerth of Hafod garegog, 
near Bedd Gelert, a freeholder and descen- 
dant of Collwyn ap Tanguo, who founded 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. 
If the traditions are correct which assert 
that he sang in the presence of Edward of 
Carnarvon and also to Owain Glyndwr, he 
must have lived during the greater part of 
the fourteenth century. In the account 
gi ven in the lolo MSS. (p. 97) of the * three 
hhstecldfods of revival,’ Rhys is said to have 
attended the second, held about 1329 at the 
house of Llywelyn ap Gwilym of Dol Goch 
in Emlyn, and in a contest with Sion Cent 
to have composed the best ‘ moliangerdd ’ or 
laudatory poem, though beaten as regards 
th 0 ‘ wengerdd ’ or religious ode. In all pro- 
bability the poem printed in lolo MSS. (pp. 
307-10) is addressed by Rhys to this Llyw- 
elyn, whom lie praises for his poetic skill 
and invites to North Wales. Another poem 
shows Rhys as the rival in love of his neigh- 
bour and lellow-bard, Dafydd Nanmor [q.v.] 
S(5von of Rhys Goch’s poems have been 
printed : viz. wiree in ^ Gorchestion Beirdd 
Cymru ’ (2nd edit. pp. 124-131), two in the 
* Dry thou’ (iii. 451, Iv, 307), one in the 


lolo MSS. (pp. 307-10), and one in Sir John 
Wynn’s * History of the Gwydir Family ’ 
(ed. 1878, pp. 39, 40). A large number si ill 
remain unprinted in the Cymrodorion MSS. 
in the British Museum ( Cymrodorion Trans- 
actions, 1822, i. 179-95). Rhys was buried 
at Bedd Gelert, and left a daughter Margaret, 
who married leuan ap Rhys. 

[Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru ; History of the 
Gwydir Family, ed. 1878, p. 39 J. E. L. 

RHYS (or RICE) ap THOMAS (1449- 
1525), supporter of Henry VII, third son of 
Thomas ap Gruftydd ap Nicolas of Newton, 
Carmarthenshire, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Grufiydd of Abermar- 
lais, was born in 1449. When about twelve 
years of age he accompanied his father to 
the court of Philip of Burgundy ; the two 
returned to Wales about 1467, and not long 
after the father and his sons Morgan and 
David died, leaving Rhys in possession of an 
extensive property in South-west Wales, 
During the reign of Edward lY he organised 
his tenants and neighbours into a fighting 
force of several thousand men. The author 
of the life in the 'Cambrian Register’ re- 
presents Rhys as favourable to the Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VII) at the 
time of Buckingham’s rebellion in 1483, and 
asserts that Richard III demanded his son 
as a hostage. But he was, on the contrary, 
in receipt of an annuity of forty marks from 
the king (Gaiedneb, Richard III, pp. 271- 
272), wno seems to have suspected nothing 
until the last moment. It was early in 1485 
that the Welsh leader, through his friend 
Trahaeam Morgan of Kidwelly, entered into 
communications with Henry, and finally 
promised to support him if he landed in 
South Wales. When the landing was car- 
ried out in August, Rhys took up arms, and 
a meeting with Henry soon took place. The 
story of a meeting at Milford, when Rhys, 
in literal fulfilment of an oath, allowed the 
earl to step over his body, deserves no credit. 
In the battle of Bosworth (22 Aug.) Rhvs 
and his forces rendered valuable aid, and he 
was knighted by Henry on the field. On 
3 Nov. 1485 he received a grant for life of the 
offices of constable, lieutenant, and steward 
of the crown-lordship of Brecknock, and on 
the 6th a similar grant of the offices of 
chamberlain of South Wales ‘ in the counties 
of Kermerden and Cardigan,’ and steward of 
the lordship of Builth (Oampbbli, Materials 
for a History of the Reiyn of Henry VII, i. 
105, 109). He led a troop of English horse 
at Stoke (16 June 1487), and was one of the 
captains of the abortive expedition to France 
of October 1492 (Bacon, Mist, of Henry VII), 
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In sli»» liiitlli*' of IlInrIJiniillii |JT .fnsn’ I iiC| 

hn Imt! itnnjiinttinl of liiunh’iHl hoir^i»% 

took Lord Andloy priKonin% iuj4 ^vinM’VriitiMl 
kn4tiit*'kanunrot on (In* tioki { tio tniio of 
tho ooin|miiy who ktor in fho \onr nurwutnl 
IVrkin WnTkrk to HonuUrn ,\hh»‘y t tki'oNk 
On 1*2 A|»rll Ikk ho wm ohu*tinl a knig'ht of 
tli(^ Chuit'r. I to foti^ln. in tho Fmioh o^jm- 
dition of tolh, nml ri'rolv«'4 woon nil or sh** 
oitiro of won<''«'h»l and ohanri'llor of ilo'‘ 
lonkhtjit?* of I Itivorfordwor^f atul Uho^*. Ho 
c!io(l in tho aprin^f of lo2o 
<lf f/wA’/*, I 72 't, ii. imH. t»tnl with himint 
lit CkrmiiHhon in tho CIroyfrinra* dniroh, 
whonoo htrt Innly wiw allorH’iir*!?* roinovoit to 
Ht* IVtor*«, Tito tomh w«n rt^Mtormi in 
tihv« mnfritMh tir.Hti Fva tonlhnl hy Hwnn 
Mnhlihtlnuplitorof np t hvilyin of ( ‘wrt 
lltoifi, hy wlitnn ho hint otto woi, clrti<fy4iU 
tool, fionoinllv* innot {d, Ifklo h thutnhU’r of 
ThoniHH MwtlnnvHM of Umlyr, H'lfnnorunn’4hr»*, 
ntnl willow ot Thotimw KtrinUini^, A of hin 
imtitrHlohihh’tnuHgivon in thoM/nmln’titn Uo*. 
gtHfor* (i. 14 Ik < >no of lanvtM iil\n HothiV 
ittontii OnL IHII7, 1 H5«*i tl| i.Mtn htw Inotonr. It 
H cltMtr ht» playod ittt importiint tmrt in Hw 
rovoliition wluVh |»hit*oiil Ilonry \ II on Hto 
throno; and FnlltwnonnrkM f Imt *woli mi^ht 
ho nivi* hint nthnior hy who}<io otlooftml holp 
hit mnl rooovtn’od ti orowiik 

fA full M«'gm|»hy, wrirrmi ah-nn hy ^ 
dt^Hooiukrtt. wim priototl in Vi4. k of tho t'mn- 
hrliui iio|i,iHtat (p|t 'III 14 4), It do|H*m}» |o«i 
i»ttn*h on triwlithm to Im itlti»Mothor trn»*twnnhw 
yat oontahtM itotoh i»n|M»rtHnt, Informtiitoin ( Hlmr 
Mmww wo tho i4mmio*^’« of I'olytloro Viratil. 
IhUh HpttAotj, IIollnfihf»d» tml HptiHH lto’on*a > 
JltHf, of Ihiitfy VII ; llwmi'a llnffthlio ViMia- 
tif»n«. i. 210; AtmtiaV Ikgiwfrp of tho tUrtor; 
(laminoFa EiHiiml Hi] J. K. I#. 

y EHTS. rOAN HAFYHIk nr dmm 
Davio (lfi.1l ItKMHt WoI«h |4fmiwmHriiin, 
wiw horn in loIW %i tliiri Fit'Ofhlu, Antihi- 
woy. ^ I tin fnthor, Ihifydd Ithy^ wm^, 
nordin^ to tho tritdifittniil ufory (wliioh In 
imporlttotly enrrtthnrntod )* m win of tlhy^ I 
Llwy|l llryclydd of Hkinorgnimhirtt, wul i 
oitmii to thn north iw gurdrin^r to Hir WiF * 
liiirw Grutlydtt of ihotrhyih who iniirptn<l ' 
Jnnn Htrndltng of Bt. Hnriftf’it in thntnmintv, | 
Dttfydd marriotl, it. m Pidd, two of tiw brid^iV 1 
attoiidanti ; on tlio doiith id’ hotit iii % fnw 

f mm thidr wiii Jnliti wotP hmnght ii|i at Ht* 
md iwlncfttwl with thn Htrndliiiga. 
It i« ci*ffcttin tm wi« In Ihnonnlmr Ifinif n 
itwhiat of Ohr»t C^hiiroh, Clicfnrd, hut loft 
tlm univowlty withnwt grafUiiittng, mul |m»* 
cmtfdod to Hfona (Tnteitny % wlmm hn took 
tlw^ dftgwo of doctor of inmlkdtifi. Apfndntnd 
ptihlie modnrafnr of flits ntdinoi of FFtnin, ho 
imhlitshnd tit Aknico an Itiilntii w'wk on thu 
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Imtin hoHonurn, nsvd at Pinlim a Liuin frca- 

‘ H»' Ifalu'iO tiiiymn |»ri»nntu*inf iomp 
Altrr « Imou rr'-idi'iH’»< ahrfuid In* r»inrmnl 
to Ftn:hntd mnl urnriiNr.l tn n |ihwNirkn, 
a^nthni: at Hhn-n Twin LUv»-h» ttl tlu^ foot of 
the Hiri'knork Ihncuns, ilolmd homi nr|n*il| 
%»*ar?» hi'fop’ innking lii% hfiino in Hnvk.. 
tOH'kdnra* hy .Str Fdwiird Btrinlling o|. V.| 
l»» pnhhdi n tVf'Mi nrontnmn and iif lollj 
hin * t hnnhrMhri, iimnn lo i \mrn‘ri»wo Ungimt 
in'4if tiMMiJr/s rt rftdttm'iitn * ri|i|»'nrm| in 
London. Tin* imt in fo\l ui Inr^;o pnrt f»f 
whioh him rHrrmro lo Wohdi uronodyl is 
|nv.rrth'd hy n ih-dimo ion f»i S$r KnwHrd,\vho 
horr tho i*\|ii-nri»* of |nihhrnf ion, hy i.iitin 
romjdiinonttiri. hy r.-itisdon tthd John 

Hirsdling, n tmfni nddiv- h to tho mnli*r hf 
ILnnphriw Frirhitrd of Ihnnoir, «nd Uh^Fs 
ftwn Wfd’.h profncin Wood n'^.'iortH I'lmt 
Liiyn diod n hitf Frtofmrd him 

*?oni'orit' tifti^nonr propiii^iwdn- m itfr^ninnia/ 
J'honiih fhr |»nr|nmo n{lriloif»»d to him of 
i-'minn« hm gniinnoir in t*rdor fit. tutl (hn 
r»'nth*!ri of iho id di hihlo of j.i'iona fO 
Inm* b’l'O nn nlli-rthonplit of tiia frnnidrt. 
1 1*1 introdnood info hm imininmr n now or* 
fhogrnjihy, width w»m followrd hy MydtloF 
ton f idll iind iRil.li «n4 Ilotiry "Lorry 
fidhdhhnt tioi'i^r won gonoftd nr'roptjuirc. 
A nirtnnM'ripi imn’dnlioti tiy him of Arm* 
totlo*« WMidnphy ttira * into Wid;ih is ^itid tn 
hiivo ojn*n imititotl in tito Idtritry of Joans 
t kdlrgiS^t Hforit llhyr-i dhsl lit IfM^hhmvtng 
n aoii Widlof, wdio wm vumr of flroron from 
IhTdto ltl 2 l iUnfut^ tif iimn$mSii% 

ii, fil ). 

I Woiwi « Aihrmt* Ikon.y tract hy K, tlumrtsfti 
In noli a to Tali 0 »tni |t«fom *4' Ckilyii 

llolfihym IMII; UowhnoFs Llyfryif diwift *'y 
t'ymry. tm. if 7 'dlfi; Fisttiir*ii AhttnnI tWom 
I 7 H .1 LK.U 

EItVB, MtlllflAN (ITIOf* ITTItk Wnhh 
hyminwritor, wim horn nkitit tTICI in thu 
innghhnnrhmsl tif Idniidovory. At first oim 
nf iifillith Jnimsof Liitn Hdow'rnFatrnfoliing 
nchnidiftwntors^ Iio iiftorwardi!* achool nn 

Ida «wn itnronni nt rnpd Liiitr, noiir Llttit* 
dfdhi* living innrnfltigotiis C^wtn llwiniywdy 
farm, iti tht* fttirFli of Lh«tt Fyiiydd* I In 
imrlyjninnd fhn Htilviifmtir tii«iWiLt% wid 
w«a It mniiilmr ninl |trm«dittr f»f tlin Filyrwm 
Htwkdy, llfs illwl lit Atifiwt 1770, and wtii 
Iniflnd fti Llnti Fyiiytld. 

^Iln flrst it|»|i«rtid m n liynin-wriLw in 
17'fMh wlioii twenty *twfi hyitiit* frnin Iiw |mii 
wnrn tnihlWtisI nt fditpiitiiitlmn. In 17114 ft 
arnmnil tslitinii nf thk cnllivfinii ftpi'amrod, 
nitihw tlin tit I# *flnlw*g ti tnni Ktdin*(*A 
fmttt tlm Biinitnlfc «f MnlmHi in 
177*1 ii third nitij in t7Td n fintrth, 

dl ftt Uftriinirilnnt* Fitrilicr tslifiniw mum 
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published in 1808 (Carmartlum), 1881 (Mer- 
thyr), and 1841 (Aberystwyth). In 1707 
another collection, entitled ‘ (hilwg ar ddull 
y byd hwu yn rayuod heibio ’ (‘ A Prospect 
of lu)w the fashion of this world pasaeth 
away '), was printed at Oannarthen, while a 
third, issued in 1770 or 1771 from the same 
press, bore the title 'Golwg ar y ddinas 
noddfa ’ 0 A Prospect of the city of refuge '). 
In 1770 iUiys publhhod an elegy on several 
prominent methodist divines (Uarmarthen) ; 
Itowlands also mentions three collections of 
rtdigious verse by him, which he assigns to 
1774. Khys was a facile composer, and 
many of his hymns are in constant use at 
the present day. 

I' Llyfryddiaeth y Cytnry, by Rowlands ; Hanes 
Ijiauyddiaoth Oyiiiroig, by Ashton, pp. 365-8; 
IVlethodisfiacth Cymni, 1851-, ii. 450; Sweot 
Singers of Wales, by Blvet Lewis, pp. 70-4,1 

J. B. L. 

KHY^BRAOH, JOHN MIOIIAEL 
(1698 F--1770), sculptor. [See 11ysbra.ok.] 

KIALL, Sir PlIINRAS (1775-1850), 
general, born on 15. Doc. 1775, was third son 
of IMiineas Riall of Hey wood, co. Tipperary, 
and of Catherine, daughter of Charles Cald- 
well of Dublin. He obtained a commission 
as ensign in the 92nd foot on 31 .Tan. 1794, 
and became lieutenant on 28 heb., and captain 
on 81 May. On 8 Dec. in the same year he 
obtained a majority in the 128th foot, but that 
regiment was reduced soon afterwards, and 
he remained unattached till April 1804, when 
he became major in the 15th foot. He had 
been made a brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
1 .fan. 1800. 

The loth foot (first battalion) went to 
the West Indies in 1805, and in 1809-10 it 
took part in the expeditions under General 
Sir George Beckwith [q. v.] against Martinique 
and Guadeloupe. In both cases Riall com- 
manded a brigade. lie was praised in des- 

f atchea, and received the medal with clasp, 
n the reduction of the Saintes Islands, which 
followed upon the capture of Martinique, he 
volunteered to storm Fort Alortdli with his 
regiment, but the risk was thought too great. 
He was made brevet colonel on 25 July 1810, 
and on 27 of that year he obtained the 
lieiitenant-coloindcy of the (h)th foot. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted major- 
gatieral,and in September lie was sent out 
to Canada, which was at that time hard 
pressed by the troops of the United States*, 
He was emjiloyed in Upper Canada, and 
during the winter he destroyed Bulfalo 
and other villages on the south side of the 
Niaxara in reprisal for the burning of Newark. 
In July 18 14 a force of four thousand Ameri- 


cans under General Brown crossed the 
Niagara and took Fort Erie. Riall had only 
fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred 
militia and Indians, but he advanced to meet 
Brown, and attacked him onthebthat Street’s 
Creek. He was repulsed with a loss of more 
than five hundred men, and fell back on the 
intrenched camp of Oliippewa, near the Falls. 
Fearing that his comnuinications would be 
cut off, he retired in the latter part of the 
month towards Niagara, but was met by 
General Drummond, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. These raised the British 
strength only to two thousand eight hundred 
men, but they consisted of veteran regimen f s 
from the Peninsula. Drummond at once 
attacked the Americans (25 July), and, afler 
several hours’ fighting, drove tliem back on 
Fort Erie, Riall was severely wounded 
(losing an arm), and was taken prisoner. 
Drummond wrote of him: *His Wivery, 
xeal, and activity have always been con- 
spicuous.’ 

He was appointed governor of Grenada on 
18 Feb. 1816, and remained there for some 
years. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 27 Ma;;^ 1825, and general on 23 Nov. 1841 . 
He was given the colonelcy of the 74th foot 
bn 20 May 1835, and transferred to his old 
regiment, the 16th foot^ on 24 April 1846. 
He was knighted in 1833, having been made 
K.O.H. two years before. He died at Paris 
on 10 Nov. 1850. In December 1819 he 
married Elizabeth Scarlett. 

[G-eht. Mag. 1B51, i. 202; Royal Mi’iUry 
Calendar, iii, 229; Annual Register, 1814, p. 
199, (Src.; Cannon’s Heeords or the Filtecmth 
Regiment; James’s Military Ocfuirrences be- 
tween Great Britain and Americe ; Morgan’s 
Celebrated Oanadians.'] E. M. L. 

RICARDO, DAVID (1772-1828), eco- 
nomist, born on 19 April 1772, was third 
child of a ‘numerous family.’ His father 
was a Jew, born in Holland, who settled in 
England early in life, where he became a 
member of the stock exchange, made money, 
and was respected for ability and integrity. 
David was educated partly in England, and 
during his twelfth and thirteenth years of 
age at an uncle’s in Holland. He had no 
classical training, and was employed in his 
father’s business at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he was entrusted to take two of 
his brothers to Holland. He married, on 
20 Dec. 1793, soon after attaining his majo- 
rity, Priscilla Anne, daughter of Edward 
Wilkinson, esq, The elder Ricardo was a 
strict adherent to the faith of his ancestors, 
and it seems that some discord arose when 
David, about this period, abandoned his early 
creed, although it is added that the son 
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WHpw't for \m fotlif'r/ II*' hatl,h«m*i‘V«*r, 
m^l «p ill iHiHtniw fnr wtnl th*' Hu*'f 

iiif'mlM'w of till' otrltniig*', \v»‘ uro tol*l, 
kIhiwoiI tlu4r for him hy volntitiirily 

olh*rit»gth(nr«»|i|Hift, Iii{nirthiw{i,»«*nium‘iifly 
Wfill for «mT«w in hifiiuoHfi* IIi?« 

laiolmw of luwli Im powi’niof onlruhithm* 
fiml hiHmuml jmigmont omihh'ii him fofum 
to Acrwmt thfMmportimitio.'ioHhriHl iiuuimo 
of iiii|iroc4Hhoit«H{ fimmriiil lUHttirhsinroH, Ho 
not only ouoloft hirt urns hot ninpumlnhigh«'r 
fopiitfttion thim litul ovor Inhoi g'lunotl hy k 
man in n Miinihir |»o«ifion. 

HirnrJo, though Iuh litomry fHluonti*m Innl 
hoon no (ItHlo*!, wfi« n miin M too nuir-h in- 
ti'lhn’tu.al AOtivity to Im* nlwirh*'*! in tho 
(hunlk of liUHimm Ho \rm intoro-Uo*! in 
tlio wiontifin movomoiitH whioh woroiiftruor* 
ing gimonil at t tuition iit tho «unl of tho non- 
tury. lit* IhttHl u|) n hilMimtory, tornnul n 
nothHitm of muii»rHl?t» nml wtw'ono t»f tho 
orisi-iuiil mtunht'm of tin* thnihigh'iil Hooiotv 
(fouinhnl in IHOT). 

In I7hih whtlo Htiiyitig ni Ihith frir hi** 
■wifo'H h(*alth»hn firwt mVt with A4nm Smith*** 

‘ WiHihhtif NatitnwfntnUHHiiunointoroiifo*! in 
tlm Hcit*niiflo tri'fitmonj. of Hum«uniniil fjno:*- 
tloUH. TlnwoHylt ttf hi^ iinjuiriontimt npjmnro*! 
in lH(Hh whtui tht» ntfitt* of tho rnrronry wn** 
CttUHirtg gtun*ral iihiruK Urtmh* wn?* tinhnuul 
hy Jtimtw IVrry !t|. rJ to imhlbh mmw Imtor,^ 
n^Kin tin* HuhjtHd' m tho * Morning rhrmiirlo*’ 
of wliirh IVrry mm thou otlitor* Tho firatof 
thorn a|monrotfon flSt*|it» iHtHhmnl thoy woro 
cttlloottyl in it fmm|ihlot whhth w*mt tfirough 
fourotlif hmn, Tho iiumnw hnllioii oommittoo» 
ttpi«nntfHl in IHHhnmdoft ro|Hirt whioh wim 
in alttitmt cmn|>lt*tt* agrt'iunonf. wit h Uionnlo'H 
imndl>loHJtoiitrihutiHlt}uolo|iroomtmtuifth»‘ 
e.ur«*ncy to tlio ojcoiwIvo iH«no« of tho Jknk 
of hhtditinli and rt'citunmoinlotl n roMimipttott 
of own paynnuim in twti yonra. Tin* fojmrt. 
waa muoliorit itu«i*<i,an(i oa|it*tually hv ( 'harloa 
Ihwanmiot |*p v,\ in a namphltit of * Fmo« 
tuml f ifworvatioiw; Tti thw Rkmrtlo jmhrnthwl 
a roply in IKU, wliinlt mm ooniplotoly vio*» 
toritmHjfiml Eortitm|wot*H mm, anoortllng to 
Oophmtmil to iV/r /f, M, iSUH.only 
ftorvtwl to ihow tho alhlitioa tif him o|t|ionontt 
Bicardo*« growing ropntathm w a« mithority 
on ocfinoinlrj hd to warm hrioitaaliiw with 
Malthus and with Jmnm Mill, 

In IB15 Kioardo inildialmd » pamphlot 
npn the influinco of a low nmai of «om 
upon profit «. Maltlnw and W««t hml wtontly 
put forward tho thetiry of rtint whinh ia gono* 
wdlT named after llkardm Malthm waa 
m mvcmr of lomfi cl««oo of protontion for 
agncttltnrn, and liieardo argnoa that ttila k 
incoMbtenfc with Malthna’a own theory of 


j ronf. ^ llioard** iitm** at oarrytiig imi flo*ii|>, 
: tdioftfiMO h^^muilly than itMtrigimifnr* 
; In h^lti Uiojirdo. lit iiiitiihcf immphki, imi- 
; hr-^ w*‘ll known mdo'tiio fur nmiinJiiti- 
I mg tho vftluo s»f hankniUois hv tnakiiig thiun 
I ovrlmngnahh* not for g<ild \^mm, hut tor 
j Mamhod har« of g*»iit hullintt. Tho mdiomo 
I wa»* adoptod m in mi ihr tiw 
j ri'nimptiori of oa^di jmynnuit^, imt wim aftaw 
doiiodon mvoiinf **ffhc t*un|ifafii»u tohirgw? 
gtuut hy t h**»»ithM| it Ut ion of tino*|iru»id 
J**r mni'fiuginn 

^ iCiiuifihi Imd now hooomo a loadiitg tmtho^ 
ritv upon muimuniiuil t|tito**tioioi, lttH|mw** 
I»hli1s4nn%»if| hoth his prurfiral knowhuku 
im«! hi’i l«»gifud Th*\v prove f hat ho 

hml workod*mf his gcm^rul |»rimupl«vi,th*.mgh 
I only dealing with tln*ir ^rtpidtoufum fu pnr- 
I tinniar nrolifrini, H n*frtiUif hi and e'*|M*oirilty 
: Jamof* \|ilh *udr»na*H| him togiio a imirn 
' nyHfoimifio o%po?uiinti of hm throrio!*,atid tho 
r»*j*nlt wiH fim imldwatum, in IH17» of hk 
inain^work,* IViw'ipk'ud lkdili*Uil Hrimomy 
ami Huatiuti/ Tho tlir*of}f’i,ofpriwituiiiH’onn*' 
mists hml, fis ho in tti« profno**, Iwon 
' vacillating ami tnminrhHivo from titoir igim- 
I ranrn of tln^ trim tltoory of rmn. Ily ahow« 

; ing tho rolafum of fhw theory to tiuur 
■ im|nirte-% ho would ho alilo to oxhihit 
ay«tomaiiridty tho wdafi«in laiwoon nmt, 

; protit»»nd wagon, ami to tfmm fim itmidomm 
> of taxes, Hmardo wm fully aoimihlo i>f Ida 
I own litofitry doforts, and the Inaik ia often 
hard to ftdhiw, li atiAomn*# n knowhsitfo of 
Attain Hmtih, and inir**dum*a, wii'mmt 
adofftmto not mo, a|aidid itioaidmfi* oftorma 
ditlowuitly ^uwhI hy olh»*w, Hut wtmtovor 
its fault % of atylo, tho hmik mm well mtoivod, 
and nmilo an ora ifiimonoinio imttdriiw, Jamoa 
Mill ^ and ^ Mrt'ullooh, Ida *tw'ii iiiid only 
gotnnno diMunloaf m Mill any* tii a lotfor 
aftor \m doath (Ikm, Mmm \UiiL p. Hill, 
tiki thotf to propagato hw toarhing, iniil 
tho tnmtiao waa iiiui*|itoti as tito ttrrhodoic 
nminfoMto of t tma»H?allud * diuwimi! * polifiwtl 
mmmty, 

Hitmrdo knight fim oatnlfi of Clafrointat 
Park in flhntyoator^hirn nbntt tlio nut of 
IS14 11*1 ftftinul fmm in tlmfok 

hiwirig yuan Ho mwvial ahorif in IrtW, 
Ho kmainui early tti IHItl, moinlmr for tlw 
Irlah kunmifh of Portarliiigtoii, in which 
thofu wort a knit twnko miiwtitiwnti, ttk 
mrdo hatl tww»*r lamn in Indafid, ami pro* 
hahly kntght tliolawmgli. lipwiwwi-ulnetod 
In WHO, am! ImM the till |ik iloafli. An 
wnfuml of Ilia folwM nod tukmi 

Iwtn llftfiaiiixl, It given hj Mr. Ciwinnii In 
tho ^Meomimiu dotuniar (if» flt-lll, 4C^l» 
4HII). flitmnlo, tlioiigft « Itifloptfidont 
thnikiir, nfna)d iiliiiiMt imriwtwfdly with 
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the policy of tlie radical party of the period, 
lie spoke and voted for parliamentary re- 
form and the ballot. Mr. Oanuan points out 
tliat the speech upon the ballot printed at the 
end of his works is erroneously identified by 
McCulloch with that of 24 April 1828, and, if 
inad(^, is not reported in* Hansard.^ lie voted 
steadily against the * Six Acts ’ and the Foreign 
Enlistment and Alien Acts. He denounced 
vigorouvsly all religious prosecutions, espe- 
cially that of llichard Oarlile [q, v.] His au- 
thority was naturally of most weight in finan- 
cial matters. He wrote to McCulloch that 
he was so frightened by the sound of his own 
voice that he should probably think it wisest 
to give silent votes. lie gradually overcame 
the dilficulty, and was received with the re- 
spect due to a specialist in his own depart- 
ment. His first conspicuous appearance, ac- 
cording to McCulloch, was on 24 May 1819, 
when he rose, after being*loiidly called upon 
from all sides of the house,’ to support Peel’s 
measure for the resumption of cash payments, 
lie attacked the corn laws, though he ad- 
mitted that a moderate duty might be re- 
quired to counteract special burdens upon 
agriculture. He attacked the usury laws, 
supported Huskisson’s repeal of the Spital- 
fields Acts, and generally opposed every kind 
of bounty and restriction. He was added, 
upon his election, to a select committee upon 
the poor laws, upon which he appears, from 
his letters to McCulloch, to have had great 
influence. In the same year he was a 
member of a committee appointed by a 
public meeting (26 June 1819) to examine 
Owen’s schemes [see under OwBi^, Robert]. 
Ricardo, however, carefully explained that 
he did not agree with Owen’s socialism and 
objections to the use of machinery. He sup- 
ported a scheme, suggested at this time by a. 
Mr. Woodson, for enabling the poor to buy 
annuities. An elaborate plan for this pur- 
pose had btjen prepared by Bentham in 1797 
(Bentham, Wor/cSf viii. 409 &c.) Ricardo 
also supported the utilitarians and Joseph 
Hume in their demands for retrenchment. 
He declared, on S April 1822, that he had 
voted for every reduction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. All taxes 
were bad, and, except to avoid . a deficit, he 
would vote for none, considering that a sur- 
plus would be an insuperable temptation to 
increased exp(mditiire. Ilia most remarkable 
Ian was to pay off the national debt at once 
y an assessment upon all the property of 
the country. He finally convinced himself 
that this operation might be carried out in a 
year (11 March 1828) (for some character- 
istic remarks upon this scheme see Cobbbtt, 
Folittcai Works, vi. 7, 198, 825). In all these 


matters Ricardo represented the favount 3 
views of the utilitarians. He was a member 
of the Political Economy Club, founded in 
April 1821, of which the nucleus, according 
to Professor Bain (James Mill, p. 198), was a 
small knot of economists who had been in the 
habit of meeting at Ricardo’s house. Ricardo 
was a frequent attendant during the follow- 
ing two years. The only subject which he 
appears to have introduced was the effect of 
machinery upon wages (4 Feb. 1822,* Minutes 
of Political Economy Club, privately printed, 
1882 ; cf. art. Tooke, Thomas). 

Ricardo wi’ote a few occasional pieces after 
the * Principles.’ He contributed in 1820 to 
the suxiplement of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,’ in which Mill was also writing an 
essay * upon the Funding System,’ and in 
1882 published a pamphlet upon protection, 
which McCulloch considers to be his master- 
piece in this kind. He also put together 
some notes upon his differences with Mal- 
thus, which McCulloch considered to be of 
too little interest for publication. 

Miss Edgeworth visited the Ricardos at 
Gatcombe in 1821, and gives an account of 
his family and ‘ delightfully pleasant house.’ 
She says that he was charming in conversa- 
tion; perpetually starting new game, and 
never arguing for victory. He took part in 
charades, and represented a coxcomb very 
drolly. Altogether she thought him one of 
the most agreeable and least formal persons 
she had ever met (Life and Letters of 
Maria Bdyetoorth, ii. 879). In July 1822 
he travelled to the continent with a family 
party, visited Holland, where he saw some 
of his Dutch relations, including a well- 
known Dutch poet, T. da Costa (1798-1800), 
went by the Rhine to Switzerland, where he 
was warmly received by Dumont at Geneva, 
and discussed economic questions with Sis- 
mondi, and, after visiting the north of Italy, 
returned through France in November. His 
letters describing this tour to children in 
England were privately printed in 1891, and 
give a very pleasant impression of amiability 
and good temper. His family held, it appears, 
that any child * could impose upon him.’ At 
this time he was in apparently good health, 
and able to take long walks. He had been, 
he adds, in the habit of taking walks nearly 
as long, * with Mr. Mill.’ In the following 
autumn he was at Gatcombe, and preparing 
a pamphlet upon a scheme for estaDlisliing a 
national bank, when a trouble in the ear to 
which he had been subject took a serious 
form. He died on 11 Sept. 1828. The news, 
as Mrs. Grote says, affected James Mill so 
deeply as to reveal a previously unsuspected 
I tenderness of heart, and she had never seen 
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EICAEDO, JOHN LEWIS (1812- 

18(5^), free-trader, the son of Jacob Ricardo, 
financier, and neplie w of David Ricardo [q. v.], 
was born in 1812. In early life be showed 
great athletic prowess, on one occasion riding 
a spirited horse, barebacbed, up a staircase 
and into a dining-room at Aylesbury. He 
had chosen the ainny as his profession, when 
he was induced, on the death of his father, 
to continue the financial business in which 
tJie latter had been engaged. In 1841 he 
became M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, and, in 
conjunction with Charles Pelham Villiers 
and others, advocated the repeal of the corn 
laws and the navigation laws, of which he 
made a special study. It was partly owing 
to his exertions that the stade tolls on the 
Elbe were abolished. He retained the seat 
for Stoke until his death. 

An able administrator, Ricardo took a 
leading part in the promotion of the electric 
teh'graph. He established in 1846 the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was 
cliairman for ten years. While acting in 
that capacity he introduced franked message 
papers and the employment of female clerks, 
lie was chairman of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company from the time of its con- 
struction until his death j of the Norwegian 
Trunk Railway, for the construction of which 
he contracted jointly with Sir Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto [q. V.1 and Thomas Brassey [q. v.] ; 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company ; and 
director of the London and Westminster 
Bank. He died at Lowndes Square, London, 
on 20 Aug. 1862. He married, in 1841, 
Katherine, daughter of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Duff, and sister of James Buff, 
fifth earl of Fife, leaving a son, Augustus 
Lewis Ricardo, captain in the grenadier 
guards, who died without issue in 1871. 

Ricardo published, among other pamphlets, 
1. ^The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo. 2. ‘ The War Policy of 
Commerce,’ London, 1866, 8vo. 

[Bent. Mag. 18G2, ii. 495; Athenseum, 1862, 
ii. 278 ; Electrician, 1862.] W. A, S. H. 

RIOART, ROBERT {fl. 1478), town 
clerk of Bristol, was a lay brother of the 
fraternity of the Kalendars, an ancient guild 
attached to the church of All Saints, Bristol, 
lie was perhaps the vestry clerk of that 
church, for the parish minute-book appears 
to have been written by him from 1466 to 
1478. He was elected common clerk of the 
town on 29 Sept. 1478 (the eighteenth of 
Edward IV, cf. Kalmdar^ p. 1), and held 
that office till 1608 or 1609 p. 49, and 
preface p. iii). It is somewhat improbably 
conjectured that he was a chantry priest at 
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All Saints. The name was not uncommon 
at Bristol, where a Reginald Riccard was 
steward in 1267, Arthur Rycarte sheriff in 
1558, and Philip H eart town clerk in 1519. 
The will of a Robert Riccarde of Bristol was 
proved in the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury on 26 March 1504. 

At the bidding of William Spencer, who 
was mayor of Bristol in 1478 -9, Ricart 
comphed a book, to be known as the ‘ Mayor’s 
Register ’ or ^ Mayor’s Kalendar,’ to form a 
record of the ancient usages and customs of 
the town. The book is divided into six parts, 
the first three relating to the history, the 
last three to the local customs and laws. 
It was edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
for the Camden Society in 1872. Leland 
(Itinemnyj vii. 87) appears to quote it as ‘ a 
little book of the Antiquities of the house of 
Kalendaries in Brightstow.’ Entries mad© 
by Ricart are found also in the ^ Great Red 
Book,’ the ^ Book of Wills,’ and the ^ Little 
Red Book,’ among the Bristol archives. 

[Smith’s Preface to Ricart’s Kalendar ; Rogers’s 
Kalendars of All Hullowon, Brystowe, p. 166; 
Barrett’s History of Bristol, p. 456; Mrs. Green’s 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.] C. L. K. 

RIOAUT. [SeeRYCAUT.] 

RICCALTOUN, ROBERT (1691-1769), 
Scottish presbyterian divine, and friend of 
James Thomson, the poet, was born in 1691 
at Earlshaugli, near Jedburgh, where his 
father was a farmer. He was educated at 
Jedburgh grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, but owing to his father’s death 
he had to take charge of the farm. At the 
same time he so diligently pursued theological 
studies that without going through the divi- 
nity hall he was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kelso in March 1717. After 
having been for some years assistant to the 
Rev. Archibald Deans, minister of Bowden, 
he was in 1725 ordained to the parish of 
Ilopekirk, where he continued till his death, 
17 Sept. 1769. In August 1724 he married 
Anna Scott, who predeceased him, 4 Oct. 
1764. A son J ohn succeeded his father in the 
parish. A daughter Margaret (1731-1786) 
married William Armstrong, the parish 
schoolmaster of Hopekirk, and was mother 
of Adam Armstrong, major-general in the 
service of Alexander I of Russia, and of 
Robert Armstrong, lieutenant-general in the 
same service and director of the imperial mint 
at St- Petersburg. 

Riccaltoun was a man of ability, of fine 
imaginative power, and extensive learning, 
and he will be remembered as having be- 
friended and encouraged James Thomson, 
author of the ^Seasons,’ Riccaltoun was 
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bility (Melville, MeMoirs ,)). 132); anditwas 
soon rocognivscd by all who needed favours that 
they could best lie gained by an arrangement 
with the ci-devant ‘ valet de chambri', ’ (tb.) 
If we are to credit Sir James Melville, even 
Moray, when in exile, did not disdain to seek 
to purchase the advocacy of Ihccio for his 
recall by the present of a ‘ fair diamond ’ and 
the moat humiliating promises ( ib . p. 147). 
lliccio boro his new honours by no means 
meekly, lie assumed a haughtiness of car- 
riage towards the Scottish nobles greater 
than they would have brooked even from the 
most exalted prince of the blood ; and his 
equipage and train, according to Knox, sur- 
passed that of Darnley (Worhj ii /521). 
lliere is direct evidence that lie had a large 
stud of horses (‘ Treasurer’s Accounts,’ quoted 
by Laing, ib , ii. 697); and, according to 
llatidi)lph and Bedford, ‘ the great substance 
he had ’ was, after his death, ‘ much spoken, 
some say in gold to the value of 1 l,000l His 
apparel was very good, as it is said, twenty- 
eight pairs of velvet hose. Ilis chamber 
well furnished, armour, dagger,pistoleta,Iiar- 
qnebusses, twenty-two swords’ (quoted in 
Appendix xv. to Robbrtsost’s History of Scot -- 
land). The fact that his pride and ostenta- 
tion were an eyesore to the fierce Scottish 
nobles gratified 'Mary more than it alarmed 
her (Melville, Memoirs ^ p. 133). It was 
her deliberate purpose that they should ac- 
custom themselves to treat with due respect 
him whom she specially delighted to honour. 
His ^generous spirit and faithful heart ’were 
not less valuable because he was ‘ of humble 
origin ’ and had been ‘ poor in goods ; ' and, 
being convinced that he possessed fit qualifica- 
tions for the service required of him, she pro- 
posed to elevate him to the high estate of 
prime minister to an absolute sovereign, a 
sovereign independent of the nobility (* M6- 
moire sur la Noblesse ’ in Labanoef, vii, 297). 
To render herself and him secure against 
sudden surprise, she also resolved to form a 
bodyguard of Italians (Heebies, Memoirs , 
P- 74). 

Riccio thus owed his elevation primarily 
to the queen’s political necessities or ambi- 
tion. This, of course, does not disprove that 
he was also her lover ; and some of the 
methods used to defend her from this sus- 
picion tend rather to stimulate than to allay 
ft. Riccio has been described not merely as 
ugly-after all, to some extent, a matter of 
opinion— but, by the indiscreet partisans of 
the queen, as old, which he certainly was not, 
his age when he arrived in Scotland being 
only twen^-eight (despatch addressed to 
Cosmo I in Labanofe, vii. 80). Since Riccio’s 
elevation may be suMciently accounted for 


on political grounds, distinct and itidependent 
proof of other motives must be forthcoming 
before they can be accepted. The theory is, 
moreover, supiiorted by little more than in- 
sinuations. It rests ciiietly on the jealousy 
of Darnley, who was persuaded by dtliers, or 
succeeded in persuading himself, that he had 
partaker in play and game with him’ 
(Randolph, 13 Feb. 1666-6, quoted in Tytlek, 
ed. 181)4, iii. 216). He apparetitly supposed 
that he had discovered the queen with liiccio 
under suspicious circumstances (De Foix to 
Catherine de M6dicis, 20 May 1 666, in Teitl bt, 
ii. 206), and immediately after the murder 
of Riccio taxed the queen with unfaithful- 
ness (Rutuveh, Narrative), But Darnley’s 
evidence is in itself absolutely worthless. 
He had sufficient reason to detest Riccio on 
mere political grounds. His exclusion from 
the crown matrimonial was a corollary of 
Riccio’s elevation ; and since Riccio practi- 
cally held the political position which Darnley 
coveted, it was almost inevitable that Darn- 
ley should believe, or pretend to believe, that 
Riccio had also superseded him in the queen's 
affections. In addition to this, Darnley was 
in the hands of those who had resolved to 
utilise every semblance of evidence to fan 
the embers of his jealousy. It specially suited 
the conspirators against Riccio to make his 
undue familiarity with the queen one of the 
main pretexts for his murder, for by this 
means, besides securing the sanction and aid 
of Darnley, they gave to their violence a 
superficial aspect of legality. 

Although the whole scope of the queen’s 
purpose and ambition was possibly not sus- 
pected even by the astutestof her opponents, 
many of the nobles witnessed the remarkable 
and sudden ascendency of Riccio with alarm 
as well as indignation. Sooner or later his vio- 
lent removal was inevitable, but what finally 
decided the conspirators to act was her re- 
fusal to pardon Moray and the other exiles in 
England, and the knowledge or suspicion that 
the former associates of Moray in Scotland 
would also be proceeded against. It has been 
supposed that Morton, who undertook the 
command of the conspirators, was induced to 
do so by the fact that Riccio had superseded, 
or was about to supersede, him in the chan- 
cellorship. This theory is supported by a 
report of Randolph that the seal was ‘ taketi 
from Morton, and, as some say, given to 
David’ (6 March 1566, in Cal State Papery 
For. Ser. 1666-8, No. 163), and by a mar- 
ginal note to Knox’s ‘ History,’ *to Davie was 
the great seal given’ (Works, i. 446); but 
the proper version of the story is probably 
that given by Lord Herries, who says: ‘Lest 
the king should be persuaded to pass gifts 
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or any wuch tiling' pH vainly by lunn^nU’ "iln* 
nppomtntl all lUingH in t hut Khnl filnmbl bn 
atnilnil with a wmiI whirh p.iivo hot aorro* 
tnry» Ibivid Uti^./io* in konping with 
ordVr not to put tlio j-nad to any pap«T unbvmit 
bo tb’Hi Htgnod with hot* own hand ' t 
p, 71 ). lu any cuho Morton wn*^ hound by 
ti<'« td' tdood U) Htuud by ibtrulny in bia 
fond. Tho main oxt'cnitors of fbf» ontuunracy 
woi’i^ Hm rnIntivoH of lbir?do\» olfondod at 
tho loHM of Id.H iidhn’nro; laddint thmn 
Matt land of Lotbington, wlto^ oxjnipomind 
at luM fall from powiu\ wH'* prolmbl) thorrjd 
{‘ontrivnr tif tho oonapirnoy itt tho b»nn that 
it. aMMumod ; and in addition to him id! tho 
proti'wtnut. h'adow, intdudnt?r probahly toon 
Knot, wt'rt'' invtth od, whdo tt wa^ hIm* por- 
badly nmloratood that I ho Knnlmh govorn- 
nnuii wtndtl pn^wuna' an nttilmlo of Im'iU'Vo- 
hoit ntmtndity. d'ho tiitUh of Hiooio wa;»* 
witli (lu'taoit .Nunotion ttf tht' KnoU-di gttvorn- 
monl» Intmuhal to ho thonjt'ro proliudnarv lt» 
n rovolntitm by whirh tluMjnofut wan tin nail) 
to ho dt'prtvod of h«*r attvoroignf v» f!io foal 
aothority Itring Irntndorrofl to Moray, with 
I)arnh7H« nominal aovorotp.m 

'rh»‘ rmiMpimtorN rontrivod ft* mako it n|>» 
aau* tliat tlnyy arttal at tho inotigation of 
)at*nl<\v. With that olijoot liarnhw'a nnrb*, 
tJtairgo Donglaa, afttn* «tdting Ihumtoy a joa ' 
louMY alltums nmliTtook, on Ida giving' ht»i 
aanrtion ami HHMiatnmH« ina«w/tng Uirritg ntnl 
romamting to tho roonll of Moray iiml tht» 
ImnMiod lortla, tlnit hH iblhnv^oomipiratm'M 
woubl ongagt' tft «oonr»» him tho onnvn matri- 
monial, \\‘it!i tho oonnivanoo of Darnloy and 
tluMudof Lord Unthvon,tho KarLof Morton 
and Idml«ay,aotMnnminiod hy a hand of nrmod 
followora, oontrivod to gain'iu’ooHa to MaryV 
HUj>por»tdiamhor in Ibdyrood Lnhioo oji 
Hal urday 0 void ngi d Marr.ti Ifidd d, Tlnmoo 
thoydraggtal IHooio to an antorlmmbor,wnd, 
in Hpito of thooHgiiinl purpoMioif tho loadora 
to havo HuhlorrcHl Idm io^ a kind of trtab 
furiouKly foil ujmn Idin with t Indr daggora, 
inflirting on 1dm in thoir murdonnw rago 
no fowor than flfty-my wounds, tlia mntL 
latod corpao was thon tlirown out of tho 
window into tho wmrtyard, wlionro it was 
carriod into tho portoVa lodgo. tiorr tht' 
body was plaooil upon a oboat until prrpam** 
tiona could ho iinido for it a bitrial, an itr^ 
rangommii which cauHod tin* portoHa aMsis- 
tant to thw8 mondlHtn ^lldn has boon bin 
dastinv ; for npin thwchoat, wtw Ida that hod 
when mHmtcrod into the place, ami nowlmn* 
Im Ihith again, a ?ory iwfrato ami miMkmnvn 
knavod Thii body wa« at firat hnriud hoforn 
tlia door of the tihbwy j hut tint gntmii, wtmn 
she rotairimd to Kdlnlnifgh in |a)wwr aftnr 
her aaeapo to Dun bar, ordered it to hti takmi 
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np, and. aoi’ordinit t»» Ibiolnman. riur*od it to 
be plarrd in t In* rn nl Ininb, and idnunf ‘ tntu 
ibr ,irm - *d' «,nn ••n Mardslriird Hds is mrm- 
bfiratf'd bv ltnir\,w!tM 'i 4 \Hibnt flirrurpsr 
•wit'H.dd m tbr tfUnb wlnwr tl»M|m*i*idH ffitlirr 
Hr; ;* but ndd * tlmt, lit uid -uirh Hprrrlnw 
b'l’i pn .-‘rdd if wax liindtt di'rldf^d * pltirr 
it in amulcT p.irf nf thr rImrrU * f 'tVi/, .S'/rf/r 
/’‘iprr.'s, Idu*. S»i", iroti) n, t!d7), 

I l%*x;ubly thr brdt Wax pbu’rd mdy frmpn- 
rnrdt in llm nwal Imnli unfd a r.ratr rmdd 
b«* prrpaff'd fo’ it, 'Tbr /lUppfCsrd grutr in 
tb«< rbaprl rota! r-i "Util p'»mSrd mil. An 
mgratnmof Himr pJatin** « Inir* frmn a 
pimfing rxrruf*'d in l.aig ix prf*fi\rd to 
* I'sirliriilar*. nf tbr fdfr of Hatid IHrriod 

London, l^*!d. An anoiiymon’'. porirail tvns 
boit lit ^lt^ Krifh Sfu'Wiiff Mar!r'l»/ir to the 

ftrwf btnn rxhibuion at South Krndiigton 
tN>», diVb 

lHrri-»ti place as Kmirli ^irrrrtnry to tho 

ipirrn wax gttrli Im b*’ brollu'r doirph.whig 

a votiili f»f r>gb?**rn trarx ,»f ,4^,.^ arrived in 
Sroibmd ''bovflv nffrr D.itid*:* ilrafb In tho 
anil** of Maut ii'.aid'r, t br Lrnitdi ambjM'mdur 
(Ibindolph fi» ftnoLpri Vpril lotM, ui (ti/ 
AVnfr i*tiprrnt For. Srf, Xo, 

It vii'onld appear that tn dannary Idtill 7 
Jo^rph Uicrio bad been guilty of xmnr in* 
dixrrrtion, of wdnrh he widird to lav tliu 
blame mi one d«i«*ph Ltityiu, then in Fng»* 
land on the way to hVanre, l*he preewn 
^ nntnf>*of Id'Mid wondurt it ir inipos-nble to 
I determine tNrr the ri»rre,,pMfit!rnre in nppen- 
t dit to Tif Tt.Kit's //H/, Lntyui 

I wita nppr»*hendrd in Fiigliind at fin* imUanro 
j of Maryland nlfimatrly aerit toSf«i{lAmblmt 
1 before bis nrrival the murder of Ditridey had 
i taken placf% and Jiee^ph IHrrio, ilrnonncrd 
! im one of the act mil mnr»i**r»'ra| had hern per* 
I wit ted to twaipe to Franco, 

I ILidwnotlX la*ilrr?i do Mario ; MH* 

villr^ iJifiauNira I HaiiiirOyne t*|id») ; Knto’a 
Wiwlia, Ibirbananw I fix? my 1 linflivruA Maron 
tiviMif Uie.do Murder , Lird llrrrir»»‘» .yb-nioiw 
^AtUmitHifot'd t'hdiL * 'at Slate IMpem, I'Mr Her, 
during reign ol KliralHUb, Vriiettait, IhAH Hfi| 
and Spiini 4 *, I ftuH ti7 , N #tieo i»f Hirriit by fwdng 
in apjamdin tr Knm<,« IHwtory; are a bio amir r 
QriOii« nr Hisirii, | T, F, II. 

EIDK 4 C TfIfiMAH f M 4 !l !»), imp* 
porter of lien ry Vfl, jiSee Itttti. j 

mvsi FDMDND If IXAtltlH { I 7 ie» 
iHfl g founder of tiny Idomwi citlliolic iimti- 
tnte known m the * IrLIt f Itrwtlaw Ilrotbeni,’ 
nml the pioneer of jiriwitry ediiwitloii In 
Irelatid, wai k>rii on 1 June I 7 d:l at 
emtrtyimuf t-lm town of ICIlkcniiy, 

lie waa the f.bird m,m of Uobert Dice iimndi 

wife, Mnrgiirei Tkifimy* flii fuilmri hciiacf 
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beinc^ a small farmor, carried on a xniscella- 
ncoiis business in Callan. Young Rice re- 
ceivtid miicli of Ms early education from an 
Augustinian friar, of which order his youngest 
brother subsequently became a member, lie 
was soon sent to a clay school in Oallan, and 
later to Kilkenny. In his seventeenth year 
he was placed in business at Waterford, under 
his uncle, Michael Rice, a wealthy export 
provision merchant. The latter died about 
1790, and bequeathed to Edmund his entii’e 
business, which he carried on for several 
years with great success. 

About 1796 a charitable organisation for 
visiting and relieving the poor, known as the 
I)istr(\ssed Uoom-keopers’ Society, was esta- 
blished in Waterford byliice and other mer- 
chants there. Rice visited the slums of the 
city in connection with this society, and was 
deeply impressed by the number of idle boys 
who neither attended school nor had any 
knowledge of religion. Abandoning an early 
notion of disposing of his business and enter- 
ing an Augustinian monastery in Rome, he 
resolved to educate gratuitoiisly the children 
of the poorer classes in Waterford. Bishop 
John Lanigan [q. v.] of Ossory and Bishop 
Thomas Hussey [q. v.l of Waterford sanc- 
tioned his scheme, anci in 1802 he rented a 
bouse in New Street, Waterford, to be used 
as a temporary day school. Here he placed 
two qualified teachers in charge of the school, 
under his supervision. On the opening day 
the school was crowded. 

Next year Rice retired from business, and 
his example was soon followed by four friends 
who joined him in dedicating their means and 
energy to the education of young catholics. 
They obeyed lUce as their director, and called 
each other brother. They lived together, and 
set apart special hours for school work, re- 
ligious reading,recreation, and meals. They 
were all unmarried. Meanwhile a new school- 
house, which was named Mount Sion, had 
been buHt at the joint expense of Rice and 
IVishop Hussey, and was formally opened at 
Waterford by Bishop Power, Hussey's suc- 
cessor, on 1 JMay 1804. In 1805 Rice and his 
associates were joined by a nephew of Bishop 
Power, who contributed to the enterprise a 
large sum of money. The following year two 
more merchants, who had recently joined 
Rice, opened schools under Rice’s guidance 
in Carrick-on-Snir and Bungarvan. In Au- 
gust 1808 the directors — now nine in num- 
ber — met at Waterford, and took from their 
bishop religious vows, and assumed a ^ habit ’ 
peculiar to themselves. They each adopted 
an additional Christian name, by which they 
were to address each other. Thenceforward 
they were known as ‘ Christian brothers.’ 
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In 1811 the first school of the duly con- 
stituted order was opened in Cork, where 
local benehictors soon helped them to extend 
their operations. In 1812, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.] of 
Dublin, Rice established schools in the Irish 
metropolis. Each school received postulant s, 
and trained novices ; and Rice soon despatched 
teachers and directors to all parts of the 
country. In 1817 schools were thus esta- 
blished in Tlmrles and Limerick. There were 
at this time a few of the Lancasterian schools 
in the latter town, but on the opening of the 
Christian brothers’ schools seven hundred 
pu])il8 left them to enter the new establish- 
ment. 

In 1818 the archbishop of Dublin, at the 
request of Rice, presented a memorial to the 
pope from all the brothers, praying his appro- 
bation of the new religious order. Iney 
also asked an extension of the papal brief 
granted to a similar community in France, 
founded by De la Salle, and known as the 
brothers of the Christian schools.’ On 5 Sept. 
1820 Pius VH issued a brief to Rice, sanc- 
tioning the establishing of the order, under 
the title of * Religious Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (Ireland).’ According to 
the rules and constitutions of the order, all 
the members were to devote their lives to 
the gratuitous instruction, religious and 
literary, of male children, especially of the 
poor. The brothers were also to be bound 
by vows of obedience, chastity, poverty, 
and pei-scverance in the institute. It was 
ordained by the pope that the directors, or 
heads of each house, should elect a superior- 
general from their body, who alone should 
regulate the government of the order. Rice 
was unanimously elected first superior- 
general in 1822, at a chapter held in Water- 
ford, and governed the institute for sixteen 
years. In 1825 he was requisitioned by the 
catholics of Preston (Lancashire) to open 
schools of his order there. During the next few 
years his schools were established not only 
in other large towns in Ireland, especially 
in Munster, but in Manchester, Soho (Lon- 
don), Sunderland, Liverpool, Salford, Leeds, 
and Bolton. After twenty-three houses had 
been set up by him in the United Kingdom, 
he in 1843 sent three brothers to Melbourne 
to found schools of the order in the Austra- 
lian cities. The course of instruction was 
soon extended beyond the needs of primary 
education. Pupils were successfully prepared 
for university examinations and for the Irish 
intermediate education examinations. 

Owing to advanced years, Rice resigned the 
superior-generalship of the order in 1 838. He 
died at Mount Sion, Waterford, on 29 Aug. 
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^ ng'in! wiif4 in lh<* 

wiifMory iiltiifiKHi t(i tli«* n 

iiR'innrial churfh wiw in hin lintiMur, 

Thn Innii fhrijifiiin In'otItrrH lmv«' iit nr*’"- 
W'lit ( I8t1{|) nijn'ty«W'v»ni hnnf<«‘n in IrrhnnI, 
with tlifi'n luintlriHl wluKib iittfrlunh niul nn 
tivin^Ki' daily ntttnnlniu’i' <»f thirty tlant'aind 
imuil.H* Wittiin nvnnt ytiirath*\vhiiNtH»|»nn»*»l 
aHtiihlwhnst'iitH in Nnwthundifind, thhraltHr* 
(hiUnitta, and Allnludnul. Tin* htMthrr^ nl a? 
eniiduni .nix nuih* indtwtrifil HcInndH in lr<d4nnh 
a dimf mutna* and ii Iditni liiMtitJitinin ainl 
>r|diiinng('H for tin* pour and innidlr rhn^'ini, 

[ hrivattnnforinnfiuii, t H. M, 

KIOFi* nKtdhlKtI7:!l irrfth pMlitinan.^ 
l'H>rn in 17«h ‘wtw ison nf hhh^nrd Un’«* »d‘ 
Ninvton^, (’nnnnrtlwn.dhfi^ M.iy thr ih,n 
ncHtnty in 1 7*’;!, In* huny, diuipliti^r «d' dnhn 
Mnrlny Trnvnr of tllyiiihs Sn^isov. Hm 
fiithorV ffiinily luu! hot-n notlh*d at Xowtint 
for ninny ispanniiiitnt.H, Ih* mntrltntlHtod nt 
Fhrmt (luirolu tixford, <*n iT dnn, I'/i'h 
nt tlio np'o of Ho\«*ntf*»*u lKo'nt:te> Jiumn 
lait took no tk’^ir»»o* ntid doMtiod 
Idninolf to |»<ilitir,t nntl loral nlthii% At tho 
ponond oliHitttn «»r I7ol ln» wnn i*«'tuniod lor 
I ho {‘ounty of ( kirnnul hrn nfiorn wurni non ' 
t<*Ht with Sir ThonniM Sfo|)noy* and roininod 
hiH Mont, durinitn poHod of u^oni;^ divo yoarn, 
until hiK dontlu hoing ro«oh*ofi«d' four *tinH*4 
witfiont op|HWition, Ho inndt* ho’d-' 
Itontinnint of hin nnfivo otninl \ in Mny l7od 
( roappoinlod ltd Juno I7dl r Hnd» whon tlm 
(kinnnrtlnniHluro milittn\uif^o}nh»dn'dt7 Hor. 

1 7511), lio wna nominntod Oolontd of tl«o 
uiout. Ho hoonino idnimhorhiin of Hrootnt 
and of Hm^ cnnintioHof Brooun, (l|iunori,oiu» 
and Ilniliior in ITdoinnd wtwowiirn in innvor 
of tJarniart hou on it Join* I7tl7» By liin nnnr-* 
i*inir<% on IB Aulf, I7ht\ with Hooil tt7.''ii 
ITIlhh daU|i;htor of Willifinu mni TnB 
hot, lonl atinvnrd of tho roytil litHiwlndil, Ini 
proatlv inorortHod hi« politioid influonon, und 
ooiitl Miirrli ITdl titMiont*|tt«,Hl oftion ninlortho 
Ihikoof N«wo«kHo m a h»rd oominiaMionwof 
tho iMiard of trndo and foroign jdanlations 
wdt.Ii a Kfiltiry of l,CKK)4 a your. Tina xmnt \m 
holtl inMinuawnifo minwtrioM nntU April 1770, 
w litui I aird North itdtattt'd It itii for t lio oonrt ajo* 
pointmoiit etf fcn*aHwrnrof tho king*arhamla»f, ■ 
and ho was iworn ii mondtor of llio prl¥v 
oouiioil on 4 May followiiitf, Itbi, who horn ^ 
a high ehametiif (Auhtlmi/mphtf 0 / J/org : 
JMmiff od, Lady Llano vor), diotf in olllof lit i 
thy figt-t of ifty-fivo, mt *4 Aug, I77lh Ilia ' 
widow btoaiott a pnorttaii in hor own right aa 
Baroiic«« Dyniwor <m liar faihor'a doatli on 
i>7 April MMaitdi 

ing, with two dawglitorw, two mtm Akmtm 

Tid hot, afi«rward«tltircl Lord i)ytwv<ir(IT04i- 


h<»7n and lidward id. d.'uit nf HIo«- 

vr trr. whiuo* fifOR FnifU’iH W dimm, tp||| 
hiir*»n I A low or, wio^ fulltor of tho nrownt 

hitron. 

I R* 0mro. Hayd vi td' f hmiltim, 

f'd.i 'ido-rhv; I*#$rh.onoi4'4r>' iMfurij?., iJi-to. 
lT*At, p.'iUdi WtUnnio*^ Rrtrliamf'iit.o’v Bimi, iif 

WJh, w, 

^ lUiHhd UILS I lN|.i IdsyKnovihHi nnd 
hi,%iMniiii fd I ho lurL wot of ^juanol 

W‘an horn at Norfinunnton on Scpf. |Kid 
and adniilfod on t Kro, IMhi m 
t7dlrkti% t*anthj'idy«\ whoro lo* rfoddotl for 
nuto ti't'iioo In ho hiH’ntno oditorand 
|0’oprh't«tr of *f Inoo a \\ ork,* whsoh lio con- 
duotod tod \«<ry nnm’^Mfnllv niitd IS7‘A At 
tho foiino timo ho tva.’i fdnd^itig for tho har, 
and wioi OHlh'd at LinroInT lini in I^R/l.hut 
novor ohiainod ninoh praoiiro, In 
Itotnuno liondon rorrc’^^pondriit of tho 
’‘Tiwonfo t ilnho/ and in pnhh^itiod Ida 
hi'dory of tho llnii*ilt turf in lao volutnoH, 
thd\ tho th’nt of lln'?««rHn ho roioadorod aa 
idtootlv hi'^HrifiiL and it raflior tnorif** ootn** 
inondatum iw 11 liioly I'onirdnttion ft» tho 
Md»joof flotn a aoriotn* ho4f>r>» Itwo hoiiig 
inoro inolinod to go-mp ploa-nnt ahont tho 
ouoif's of hn own tnno ihim odthnoflio 
rot'olhni ion’4 of tho piiHf, Tlio rof<ind \0‘* 
huno ro}n>i;-f?» niaiid) of ontotiidninp, ttohuL 
tory^ohjaiyf., loo nnnn-ronit lor « Id’diiry, aiol 
ftto fow lor a pdj‘'Otdlanv of ‘Tnrfiiuia,** Tho 
hook,ii*^ a omlifahh* to hisiihilitwa, 

hut ran only h** fi^aanlrd to* a s4«ipg«p, 

Htwiut \vnfn hohiro il>« itppojtrtitirt* 
nhiding ropnlttlnm hint horn iiritirt-d hyllm 
piildirainmof* lh'ad> Monry Mtnithoy hXntw 
don, IK'Lh Hvo), flir iir«t oi tln‘«i*rio'''oft'h‘vor 
novrhiho ii*oiii*d in ronjtitniioit with Mr , 1 now 
Sift Wtdtor !lrMtnf,a htorary paiitior.-ddp |iH 
rotnarkahio a.« that of tho AlMUinn roniiinr**- 
writora Kindo Lrolominn and AlM^nndrr i ‘ha- 
trinn,^ Biro numh'nod Mr. IFwint among tlw 
ronirihntom toMhmr a Wrok,* and, id’frr at- 
tionptjng winglt-liitndrd a iiovid in pngr^ 

, with imlitlkrrnt aurrr,M«, proposal lliiit limy 
! ahonhl conjointly wriir tho novot wlitrli ihrV 
rntitlnd* Umdy ^Motmy Mortihoyd Thoa4- 
mirahlt* idea on whhdi tho rdory ir** fonndod 
wn4 BiroM nwn» and ho had idrowiy writ I on 
two or ihmn nhiipiow htdhro tnviiiiig Mr, 
IWHiitViiich It wan putitiMird iiiimiymotwly 
at tho aitt horn* rli*k, and priwodfigroiti 
though nut a groat ii wtii 

atdnawpmtiily drniimliiiod, ttiitlor tho tiflaol 
* |{oady*'Mormy/hy Thopiori* wai 

prinhmytl m t ho t Jmirf Thoat nt 1 2 Mitrolt Ih7 1, 
atul prim <ah A ftor I Iw tpnwtmmio of Itn aiitv 
<»oaaor,^‘My Lit tin tlirl/ tho partniirHdp wiii 
fiir a tiniii plunml in jortpirdy by limn » rtmo* 
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lulioti to devote lumseif to tlie bar; bathe 
foLuxl little encouragement there, and soonro- 
tun » ed 1 0 literature. ‘ W ith Harp and Grown ’ 
appeared in 1874, and ^This Son of Vulcan’in 
1876. In 1870 the partners obtained a great 
success with ^The Golden Butterfly,’ which 
became unusually popular from its intrinsic 
merit, especially in the portrait of the Ame- 
rican, Gilead P. Beck, and by the advantage 
it derived from publication xn the * World.’ 
‘The Monks of Thelema’ (1877) also ap- 
peared in the ‘ World,’ and in 1878 and 1879 
^ By Celia’s Arbour ’ and ‘ The Chaplain of 
the Fleet ’ were published in the ‘ Graphic.’ 
The last novel in which liice had a share 
was ‘ The Seamy Side ’ (1881). He and his 
colleague had for some time past been 
writing Christmas stories for ^ All the Year 
Hound’ and the ‘ World,’ and had made some 
utiHucceasful experiments in the drama. In 
J anuary 1881 Bice, whose health had hitherto 
bt'ou excellent, was attacked by a serious 
illnosa, and, although apparently recovering, 
could never rally from its results. lie died 
at B(Mlhill, of failure of the heart’s action, 
on lid April 1882. In 1871 he married, at 
Dublin, Lillie, daughter of George Latouche 
] lickinson of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, by 
whom he left a son, Fabian Arthur Besant 
Bice. 

Itice’s literary colleague, writing to the 
‘Atlieucoum’ on the day of his death, spoke of 
him as eminently large-minded, thoroughly 
biiHinesslike, and full of loyalty and good- 
ness of heart. The novels in which he had a 
hand have almost all the merit of vigorous de- 
velopments of a single excellent idea, enriched 
with humorous and truthful portraiture, 
manly throughout, and never tedious. 

[Sir Walter Bosant in the preface to the 
library edition of Beady Money Mortiboy, 1887, 
and in the Athengeum for 29 April 1882; private 
information ; notes furnished by the Rev. J. H. 
Gray of Queens’ College.] R. G. 

BICE, Sir JOHN ap {d, 1673?), visitor 
of monasteries. [See Pkicb, Siu John.] 

BICE or PBICB, BICHARD (/. 1548- 
1679), author, described by Tanner as ^ Suf- 
folciensis,’ was a brother of Ellis Price [q. v.] 
(Letters and Papers of Henry F/JJ,x. 434), 
and son of Robert ap Rhys ap Maredudd of 
Foelas and Plaslolyn, Denbighshire. In 1636, 
being a monk, he was recommended by Bishop 
Lee for election to the abbacy of Conway (ib, 
viii. 448). The abbot was still living and 
opposed Bice’s election, ^ knowing him to be a 
w ilf ul and misruled person, who wo uld utterly 
destroy the abbey ’ {ib. x. 840). Rice, how- 
ever, was elected* in 1636. In the following 
year Conway was dissolved, and Rice endea- 


voured to make good terms for himself and 
his brethren (ib.) 

Rice wrote: 1. * The Right Institution of 
Baptism set forth by the Reverend Father 
in Christ Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, 
whereuuto is also annexed a Godly Treaty s of 
Matrimonie, compiled by the famous Clerke 
and faithfiill Evangelist Wolfgangus Muscu- 
lus, no lesse frutetull than necessary for all 
Godly Ministers of Christes Church, trans- 
lated by the unproffy table servaunt of Christ, 
Richard lljm, London, 1548, 8vo, and also 
by another printer, Anthony Scoloker [q.v.], 
without place or date, 16mo. 2. ‘ An In- 
vective against Vices taken for Virtue, 
gathered out of the Scriptures by the very 
unprofitable Servant of Jesus Christ, Richard 
Rice; also certeine necessary Instructions 
meet to he taught the younger soii; before 
they come to be partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion,’ London, 1679, 16mo (and another 
imprint by Kyngston, 8vo, black letter). 

[Maitland’s Cat. of Early Printed Books at 
Lambeth, p. 24.5 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook to Early 
Engl. Lit. p, 603, and Collections, i. 367; 
Dibdin’s Typogr. Anfciq. iv. 307; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Bnt.-Hib. ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] W. A. S. 

RICE, SiE STEPHEN (1637-1715), 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, born 
in 1637, was a younger son of James Rice of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, by Phillis Fanning of 
Limerick. Before the death of Charles II he 
had acquired a large practice at the Irish bar, 
andsho wed skill as counsel in revenue matters. 

^ He had,’ says Archbishop King, * formerly 
been noted for a rook and gamester at the 
inns of court. Fie was (to give him his due) 
a man of the best sense among them, w^ell 
enough versed in the law, but most signal 
for his inveteracy against the protestant in- 
terest and settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was a 
judge, that he would drive a coach and six 
horses through the act of settlement,” upon 
which both depended ’ (State of the Prates^ 
tanh, chap. iii. sect. viii. p. 6). In April 1686 
James II appointed him baron of the ex- 
chequer. Room was found by the peremptory 
dismissal of Sir Standish Hnrtstonge (Cla- 
rendon and Pochester Correspondence, i. 316, 
324, 338) . Rice was made a privy councillor 
in May along with Tyrconnel, Nugent, Nagle, 
Justin MacCarthy, and Richard Hamilton, 
He first sat as a judge at the beginning of 
June, being dispensed from taking the oath of 
supremacy, and afterwards went the Lein- 
ster circuit. The exchequer soon became, 
the most important of the Irish courts, as it 
was the only one from which a writ of error 
did not lie in England. It was crowded with 
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mu'! li riiruly Mtunv#'i}r4 

flu'rt'. Cir«' tiu* of 1Sr-> 

enmiu*! tiiul Iuh friutulu in tiuro«*t llu' Cnr«*liiju 
W'ttluiiU'iU. li«’ u|kpo.H»Mi llii' II 

of | 4 'riu*i% liy \\hu*!i uumov lunrlif 
!»' riuwnl Hiul fho poMifion of Iniul- 

(iwiu-rH might ti! thu mino fiiiu* ho ro"-pi"t’t*oL 
hi Atigtmi iC(‘o nuommu«.'^i‘*ii WisnUioulv 

wo ^’utocoufirm tliow* ot^tatoN w htuh ouglu uof 
to 1)0 etm{irHiH‘(l“ t//»* |n 5*17 1, lirrluu'*! to finy 
whui Hhotihi ho flotio to ttioho wh«oio titlrM 
woro (louhthil* ^loohtroti tlmf u»»thui}| 

<‘,o«h! hiMloiio, wit lumt ii pnrlinmiiif. Noirf- 
thoh'hH» Hny?4 King* ‘it wiri ronlh hi’lir'i.o4 
that in a fow y^atra ho wouhl, hv nntu*? o.»u 
trlvniioo oi'othof* lm\'o gtvoii iuvn\ mo' t of 
tho p^u|«'^^nut rnUiivA in Irolami without 
t.ronhlitig n nitrliniitont fo at taint tloni* 

( Af 1 /^ 0 o/V/n* ohn|)» iit, viin 

p. (»h In iNovonihor Uto«’ took to 

nrtw'onitho court of common nhuir, wh^ro 
John Keating Ih*'''*! pre.‘44o4, ttom intrr" 
furing in »lij**|m{on higwoon rtw'oimo otUerr-^ 
nml nmrrluintH t rVorem/nu umi 
(’nrrnupiifitifftt f\ ii, 7tM. In April Iso 

wiU’^ nnulo fhtef haroig ilmpliming Honry 
IIuni% wlio Itmi homt ti mmnhs*r of tlm ctmrt 
for fourteim yonra* At t!m luunn time ho 
wiw knight ftl, 

After lyrconinJ wtcmnlod Chtmulon i« 
the giivcrminmt (Fchrnnry hlM4 7h the hn4 
n»?itraint. wna romovod* nml proti^ntnnta were 
dtamifiHsnl wholoaah* from rnil ami miliinry 
employmtmi. Tin* chnruuv of tiom-U all the 
<u>r|ioriitmim» iihuui one Intmlml in itumhor* 
wn*rn hronght into tin* n\t4ioi|n**r hy wont a of 
mm wnrmnto (It. a|jmnmoii in Xmsu'n Vntm 
Jhmk <[f I hill, nml slnrliirod voi<! 

uiumjiirioUH |)roto.\trt, 11m »m\t at up wim th»» 
forfnitnrn ofloimoH imnh* liy t!or|Hsmthum,n\mt 
wdmrn tlm rormitlrnifion wim iinudn. I {ion 
gave out. tiinf in thin mu! other nmttiffn tlm 
profi‘«ffmtn nhimhl have tlm ntrmt letter of 
tlm law, ill emit rmliufiimt ton E|)|tHr»*ntly to 
tH|nitj( Kiwi, t!hii|i Hlmn Jx.4 h For hCwim 
oitf* of thy |irtvy cnntmhilora who on H Miiroh 
lllHth 7 «ginHlTym>nimrnnr<H4ainiitmii pro- 
iriining i fmt hk iftiut»«ty V nnhjtmtH of whiitevnr 
* jwiwuwioit ahtmhylm iirotnkml in fhidrjtmt 
rtglitn ami proiiertiim dun t4i timm hy Inw * 
(CAtrnwfSMi, (hmmi iimtk, p. .17 H. 

Tlm eorpowtioii of iHihlin wtm riHpiirnd to 
phmd at «lmrt- notion, and thw hnt to a nlnrtml 
error. Thnohinf haroii rnfiwnd Initvn f <» animul 
thy irmgiilarity^pid thmlarnd ilu? oh art nr for* 
feitnd witlmwtgoing intotlui merit m of tlm 
Small w plarns farttd wor«n(!faHlit«, hukVnh 
Ifdl; RTifAET, Amum^h fc 4 hi I Fmtf/hii 
ifmmmi p. 170; IfAoTow, 
ii.:^07; IfAi/roM and Cl’hlA^aoAK^ Xktm/tAk^ 
p. 167 ; WifHBiwvr^ md Mmkkiikrf^ 


Ird ntlsf p, ; SuiriK H7,f/c»;/ho/, p. 158), 
11u‘ prof*'‘4iu)t luoitl'* w«u’nmujim 

rally o^ppfh'd, *H»‘U h^-h»rn flu* htiiViluvn of 
lh»» tdmrln"^nml af lomrrirk Usee rehiwd to 
iu4d flm iif.’.irs..} iinfd Tyrmnitid*** uoiiiss!tH‘.i 
wnr»* ndmnfed | l,i Miuk, f^Wf'WrA-, p. !illt 
He !nnr'»4f h.‘t*mim’ tom nf ih*’ l«u*f hur- 
yr- >i '* uls.h t Jnnimfs mni,' rlmrier {ih, p, 27*4)* 
The utpr'sHi’e wiu.Mt u?'»‘afeHt in tlm 

rUM’ »*t rufdli prole'ti?iiii f»»wn*< hlo* Ilslfimt 
and hondnud'enw , and it wss'. often neefH..H|ii*y 
to imnm himn^nr'i u\ smder to s^einire hn* tlm 
k*itg*'i ereed a Uutjtunfy in tlm new tMU'pora- 
tUr\\, p. loiA, hi Angsmt 

ht'*'# Kiee wim w OhT> n’^^unelamlSir Kmminl 
Nngle «p V. at 1 1n‘-4er* W’liefs* Im dosed nu»rn 
fhnii torn*' wufh the hrdnip, atid lusd oppor*. 
tsinU senof ronh-mng wills tlie king ^hwHor 
' 1 Ant u isiont, /hVsiy, pp, 71 hi. 

; AdiniimUiMt and judirmt mi ion might 
’ sh* moeh, hsti f|m smf »»f wiflement eosdsl 
not he t-epfoded wsthMoi fre'dt h*eedfif ion^ ami 
Uiee* {un’onsponied h\ 1 infoie** Xngsmt, 
wa''***etif to l,*usdon »oirh in is* |»roeurti 
JnmeCn e(»n>'ent. t tn pd April tlarestdou 
Itoten in lm» slnu’V flint the two Iris^li judpr^f 
■ thnf*hiy heroin f hesr Inmiewrtrd jonrimv ‘with 
i very hfl h* nntudjteiion, int I nm told tin* king 
‘ did not ap|tro\f. the |m«po‘»nhs tln*y hronght 
; him for eailing a pnilianirntJ After JameaV 
thght » Tyreoniud nmil Ihre to h’riinee with 
Iford Moufifjovi, W'liotn lu* wt'diefl in get risl 
i s»h and they hdt Hnhlin on KKliin, hWH tk 
, MonntjoyA' inutrurf mn:* were fo tniy that any 
' uttsunpf on Ifellliu! would ta* Impelean, hot Im 
wim :f*enf to t hi* IhiM die a« aooii wa he renelonl 
harm AomifiVe,|e 111, UieiMirmnl 
'an iinnteifhite de'seenl, iiiul ret«riu*d to frs*« 

; hind with Jiinues in the following ?^tfireli, 

; He heeanm a et»ttitni‘<«ioiier of tlm Jaeohitu 
i treaanry, and wim tty himeriek during tlm 
I tlr*<t niege, After WilliainVi n^mUe frmti 
' that eify in Angm»t Itiiiii, he went again to 
; Fraime, aint returiual with IVreoitimh 11iey 
! hrnught aonm money, aiul Iiindiat iit Hid way 
I ni January hlHi d/ After iln^ final ruin ssf 
I thy Jiifohite eatme, lliee waa adjmlgett to liii 
wit Idti the aft ielea o| t4nmrmk,iuid reniidimd 
! in Ireland in pmi^at^fiion of hi.« e’siile. I hi 
j dft»*a not M*oin hi have returned, im Ifartit- 
j fmtge dul, to tim primtiee luit htirrkti»r, hiik 
i im tAdi. 1701 Im npiaitimi wit limit a. gown 
! at the bar »f tlm roiniiioit*, tiful lyi tlm l*Hili 
: at that Ilf the lordu, to tirgue apiiii,?«{, tlm art 
f4i pnwent tlm further growth of popery 
(*2 hums ohfip. tiy iitui in favoitir of cite ar- 
f kdea of I dniefiek. I i reimmiiiig w» ^otimi, 
hut wftfeeh’ ooimiitent with tills imliothhiriiig 
liia f Inm of fiowef. 

I tioo fl ieii on III Fell, 1714-15* affocl 71. 1 1 
l(»d Imnn inhsittirm to iiiilm hliti'H 




pi^er, and his patent as Baron Monteagle is 
said to have been found unsigned in Dublin 
after the Boyne {Memoin of Grace Family, 
p. 42) . He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Fitzgerald of co. Limerick, and had several 
children. His eldest son Edward conformed 
to the established church to save his estate 
from passing in gavelkind under the penal 
law. The present Lord Monteagle is of the 
same family [see Spbing-Eice, Thomas]. 

[Authorities as for Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.] 
and Thomas Nugent, titular haron ^ of Rivers- 
ton [q. V.] ; other authorities given in the text; 
information from Lord Monteagle.] R. B-l. 

EICE, THOMAS SPEING, first Loed 
Monteagle (1790-1866). [See Spbinch 
Eice.] 

EICEMAECHTJS, EYTHMARCH, or 
EIKEMAETH (1056-1099), clerk of St. 
David’s. [See Ehygyeakch.] 

KICK, BARNABE (1540 P-1617), au- 
thor and soldier, born about 1540, doubtless of 
Essex origin, was distantly connected with the 
family of Lord-chancellor Eich. In his books 
he often dubbed himself 'gentleman.’ Enlist- 
ing in boyhood in the army, he engaged in 
Queen Mary’s war with France in 1667-8. 
Writing in 1685, he says : ' It is now thirty 
yeares sith I became a soiildier, from which 
time I have served the king in all occasions 
against his enemies in the fielde ; the rest of 
the time I have continued in his garrisons. 
In this meane space I have spent what my 
friends left me, which was something ; I 
have lost part of my bloud, which was 
more ; and I have consumed my prime of 
youth and florishing yeares, which was 
moste ’ (^Adrentures of Bmsanui). In cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign he served with 
Thomas Churchyard, Gascoigne, and orher 
adventurers of literary tastes, and emulated 
their example as writers. He rose to the 
rank of captain. Churchyard, in his ‘ True 
Discourse of the Netherlands,’ makes fre- ! 

S t (^notation from ' Captain Barnabe 
hi8 Notes.’ At Antwerp Rich met 
Eicliard Stany hurst [q-Y.], of whom heformed 
an ill opinion. Afterwards he saw pro- 
longed service in Ireland. On 17 July 1573 
he sailed thither in the Black Bark in charge 
of the armour and other furniture of his 
kinsman, Lord Rich ( Cal. Irish State Papers). 
Like Barnabe Qooge [q. vj, he appears to 
have taken part in the efforts of Walter 
Devereux, first earl of Essex, to colonise 
Ulster, and the rest of his life was mainly 
passed in the neighbourhood of Dublin. But 
m 1574, daring an interval of peace, he de- 


termined to try his fortune with his pen. He 
paid a brief visit to London, and fell in with 
some of his literary companions-in-arms, who 
introduced him to Thomas Lodge and other 
men of letters. With their encouragement 
and aid, he designed a long series of popular 
tracts. For nearly fifty years his leisure was 
thenceforth devoted to the production of 
romances imitating Lyly’s ' Euphues,’ or of 
pamphlets exposing the vices of the age, or 
reminiscences of his past life, or denuncia- 
tions of papists and tobacco. On most of his 
title-pages he inscribed the prudent motto, 
‘ Malui me divitem esse quam vocari.’ He 
found a warm encourager of his literary am- 
bition in Sir Christopher Hatton, whose house 
at Holdenby he minutely described in a work 
he brought out in 1681 under the title of 
' Eiche his Farewell to Military Profession.’ 
This attractive collection of romances — from 
which Shakespeare borrowed the plot of 
'Twelfth Night’ — was apparently intended 
as a valediction to his career as a soldier ; 
but it proved premature. He soon resumed 
military duty in Ireland. After Sir John 
Perrot * became lord deputy there in 1584, 
Rich had under his command one hundred 
soldiers at Coleraine. To descriptions of Ire- 
land he subsequently devoted much of his 
literary energy, asserting with wearisome 
iteration that the rebellious temper of the 
Irish was due partly to their religion and 
partly to a lack of consistent firmness on the 
part of their English rulers. In 1593 Eich wavS 
reported to be without employment ; hut he 
continued in Ireland, he wrote later, ' on a 
poor pay, the full recompence of forty-seven 
years’ service ’ (A New Description of Ire- 
land, 1610). After James I’s accession he 
sought assiduously Prince Henry’s patron- 
age. On 1 6 Oct. 1606 he was in receipt of a 
pension of half a crown a day from the Irish 
establishment, and in July 1616 he was pre- 
sented with 100^. as a free gilt, in considera- 
tion of his being the oldest captain of the 
kingdom {Qal. State Papers, 1611-18, p. 
378). His latest work— the ‘Irish Hubbub,’ 
a general denunciation of contemporary so- 
ciety — he dedicated to the lord deputy, Sir 
Oliver St. John, from Dublin on 14 May 
1617. He died on 10 Kov. following, 
from which date his pension was ordered to 
be paid to one Bourne {Carter MSS. in 
Bodleian Library, vol. Ixii. p. 290). 

Eich, brought up, as he says, 'in the fields 
among unlettered soldiers,’ was wholly self- 
educated. He extended his reading to French 
and Italian, and was acquainted with the 
classics mainly through translations. His 
verse is contemptible, but much literary feel- 
ing is often apparent in his prose. He 
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^ Shakc?»|)aarti'« Lihritry/ pi I vol ilm VVrittim by llwfiitk Itiol* mmmi or iitglil 
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ytjares aithence, and now pnblislied by the 
great intreaty of divers of lus froendes. Im- 
j)rinted at London for Thomas Adames,’ 1592, 
4to, bi., dedicated to his cousin Jayes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Aston, knt. One of the 
characters, Qloriosus, a courtier of Epirus, 
resembles Armado in Shakespeare’s * Love's 
Labour’s Lost ’ (a perfect copy is at Dulwich, 
imperfect ones at Britwell and Bridgewater 
House). 9. ^Greenes Newes both from 
Ileauen and Hell. Prohibited the first for 
writing of Bookes, and banished out of the 
last for displaying of Oonny-catcliers. Com- 
mended to the Presae by B. B. At London, 
printed,’ 1593, 4to, b.l. This tract, which pur- 
ports to be printed from Greene’s papers, con- 
tains many refei*ences to Ireland, and is 
dedicated m burleaq[ue fashion to ' Gregory 
Coolie, chiefc burgermaister ofClonarde . . . 
at his chaste chambers at Dublyne ’ (British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and Huth 
and Britwell Libraries). 10. ‘ A Martiall 
Conference, pleasantly discoursed between 
two Souldiers only practised in Finsbury 
Fields, in the modern Wars of the renowned 
Duke of Shoreditch, and the mighty Prince 
Arthur. Newly translated out 01 Essex into 
English by Barnaby Kich, gent., a servant to 
the Queenes most Excellent Mat**. Printed 
for Jo. Oxenbridge, dwelling in St. Pauls 
Oliurch Yard at tbe sign of the Parrot,’ 1698, 
4to (see Bagford’s Coll, in Harl, MS. 5900, 
f. 38, and CoT.LiER, Blhl Cat. vol. i. p. xxxvi*). 

11. * A Looking Glass for Ireland. London, 
for John Oxenbridge,’ 1599 (Lowndes). 

12. ‘ A Souldier’s wishe to Briton’s welfare ; 
or a discourse fit to be read of all gentlemen 
and souldiers, written by a captaine of Experi- 
ence,’ 4to, London, 1604 ; a dialogue between 
Captain Pill and Captain Skill ; dedicated to 
Prince Henry (British Museum and Bod- 
leian). 13. ' The Fr uites of long Experience. ’ 
J^ondon by Thomas Oreede for Jeffrey Oliorl- 
ton,’ 1 004, 4to, b.l. ; a continnation of No. 12 ; 
dedicaUid to Prince Henry (British Museum, 

J ) I ilwich College, and Britwell). 14. * Faultes, 
Faults, and nothing else but Faultes. At 
London, printed by Jeffrey Ohorleton,’ &c., 
1(}06, 4to ; dedicatecl to Prince Henry (British 
Museum, Bodleian, Britwell, Huth and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 15. ‘ A 
short survey of Ireland, truely discovering 
who it is that hath so armed the Hearts of 
that People withDisobedionce to their Prince. 
London, for B. Sutton and W. Barenger, 
l(j09,’4to; dedicated to Robert Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury (Bodleian and Huth Libraries 
and British Museum). 16. *Boome for a 
Gentleman, or the Second Part of Faultes, 
collected and gathered for the true Meridian 
of Dublin in Ireland, and may serve fitly else 


whereabout, London, &c. London, by J. W. 
for Jeffrey Ohorlton,’ 1609, 4to; dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Ridgeway, treasurer at war 
in Ireland (British Museum and Bridgewater 
House). 17. ‘ A New Description of Ireland. 
London for Thomas Adams,’ 1610; dedicated 
to Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, -and Aider- 
man William Cokyne of London (British 
Museum, and Bodleian, Britwell, and Huth 
Libraries). This was reprinted without the 
dedication in 1G24, under the title of ^ A New 
Irish Prognostication, or Popish Callender ’ 
(British Museum and Bodleian). 18. ^ A 
true and a kinde Excuse, written in defence 
of that Booke intituled A newe description 
of Irelande.” London, for Thomas Adams,’ 

1 612, 4to ; dedicated to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway, and to the Irish nation 
(British Museum and Bodleian, Hath, and 
Britwell Libraries). 19. ^ A Oatholicke Con- 
ference betweene Syr Tady MacMareall, a 
popish priest of Waterforde, and Patricke 
Plaine, ayong Student in Trinity College, 
by D ublin, in Ireland. London, for Thomas 
Adams,’ 1612, 4to ; dedicated to Cecilia, wife 
of Sir Thomas Ridgeway f British Museum 
and Bodleian and Huth Librarie^. 20. * The 
Excellency of good women. London, by 
Thomas Dawson,’ 1613, 4to (Bodleian, British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, and Huth Li- 
braries) ; dedicated to Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, with an address to the 
‘numberles number of Honorable Ladies;’ 
there is an epilogue in verse. 21. ^Opinion 
Diefied(sic). Discovering the Ingins, Traps, 
and Traynes that are set in this age, whereby 
to catch Opinion. I^ondon, for Thomas 
Adams,’ 1613, 4to (British Museum and 
Bodleian and Huth Libraries). Of three 
copies in the British Museum two are dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, 
and the third to Sir Thomas Ridgeway. 
22. ‘ The Honestie of this Age, proouing by 
I good circumstance that the world was neuer 
1 honest till now. Ijondon for T. A.,’ 1614; 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Middleton, lord 
mayor of London (British Museum and Rrit- 

weil). Rich in the epilogue calls this his 
twenty-fourth publication. Other editions 
are dated 1615 and 1616, and there is at Brit- 
well a unique copy of an edition printed at 
Edinburgh by Andrew Hart about 1616. 
The 1614 edition was reprinted for the Percy 
Society in 1844, with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Cunningham. 23. ^ My Ladies 
Looking Glasse. Wherein may be discerned 
a wise man from a foole, a good woman from a 
had, and the true resemblance of vice masked 
under the vizard of vertue. London, for 
Thomas Adams, 16l6,’ 4to ; dedicated to 
' the wife of Sir Oliver St. John, lord-deputy 
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policy towards tlie actors^ reducing- tlieir pay 
and interfering' with tlieir benefits ; the latter, 
under Kidds manag-einent, had become the 
chief article in every actor’s agreement. The 
agreements of the actors were only verbal, 
and were disregarded by the patentees, who 
arbitrarily refused any actor his benefit until 
he had signed a paper signifying his volun- 
tary acceptance of it on condition of paying 
ono-thlrd to the patentees, any clauses from 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
actors applied to the lord chamberlain for re- 
dress, and the patentees were directed to 
satisfy their claims. The patentees demurred, 
and tfie tlieatre was reduced to silence (6 June 
1709) , no performances being allowed. Kich 
then published an advertisement, showing 
the sums the principal actors who were 
lond( 5 St in complaint had received. Wilks, 
Betterton, Estcourt, Cibber, Mills, and Mrs. 
Oldfield were stated to have received among 
them 1,957/. 3*'. The statement was 
signed by the treasurer. Kich, with other 
patentees, including Charles Killigrew, 
Charles D’Avenant, William Collier, M.K. 
for Truro, Lord Guilford, Lord Harvey, and 
Ann Shadwell, in a petition to the queen, 
stated their grievances against the lord 
cliamberlain, wlio refused them any redress. 
A second petition -y^aa sent by a few of 
the silenced actors, members of Kriuj Lane. 
Wilks, Dogget, Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield did 
not join in the petition, for they had formed 
a confederation to join Swiney at the Hay- 
market, where they opened with * Othello ’ 
on 15 Sept. 1709. 

Kich, imagining that the order of silence, 
like others by which it had been preceded, 
would be withdrawn after a time, kept to- 
gether Booth and such other actors as had 
not transferred their services to the Hay- 
market. The order, however, remained in 
force, and Collier, one of the proprietors of 
the patents, applied for and obtained a license, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining a lease 
of Drury Lane. Now that no performances 
were given, Kich was paying no rent, but he 
sought to retain the theatre in his hands. He 
stripped it of everything worth moving, ex- ! 
copt scenery. In the ‘ Tatler,’ on 15 July, 
No. 42, Steele gave a mock catalogue of the 
contents of ‘ the palace in Drury Lane, of 
Christopher Kich, Esquire, who is breaking 
up housekeeping.’ There are such things as 
a rainbow, a little faded ; Roxana’s night- 
gown, Othello’s handkerchief, the imperial 
robes of Xerxes, never worn but once, a 
basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in, and the like. But at length, hy means 
of a hired crew, Collier obtained, on 22 Nov. 
1709, possession of the house. A humorous 


account of these proceedings is given in the 
‘ Tatler,’ No. 99, 26 Nov. 1709, in which Rich, 
depicted under the name of Divito, is said to 
‘ have wounded all adversaries with so much 
skill that men feared even to be in the right 
against him.’ Collier claimed to have the 
consent of a majority of the other renters for 
what he had done, and was joined by the 
actors previously in the service of Rich. As 
these had no rag of stage clothing, they made 
but a sorry show. Rich, however, -finally lost 
his hold upon Drury Lane, Cibber wrote of 
him: ‘He seems in his public capacity of 
patentee and ananager to have been a de- 
S])icable character, without spirit to hring 
the power of the lord chamberlain to a legal 
test, without honesty to account to the oilier 
proprietors for the receipts of the theatre, 
without any feeling for his actors, and -with- 
out the least judgment as to players and 
plays ’ (ii. 430). 

Kich had already, at a low rent, acquired 
a lease, with the patent granted hy Charles II, 
of the deserted theatre erected by Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. On the strength of this he erected 
a new theatre on about the same site in 
Portugal Row, his architect being James 
Shepherd, who had also built the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields. Before this wos quite 
finished Rich died, 4 Nov. 1714, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons, John Rich 
[q. V.1 and Christopher Mosyer Rich. 

Colley Cibber, whose ‘ Apology ’ is largely 
occupied with Rich’s doings, gives some in- 
sight into his curiously unamiable charac- 
ter. Gildon, in ‘ A Comparison between two 
Stages’ (1702), speaking of him, says : ‘ In the 
other House there’s an old snarling Lawyer 
Master and Sovereign ; a waspish, ignorant 
pettifogger in Law and Poetry ; one who 
understands Poetry no more than Algebra *, 
he would sooner have the Grace of God than 
do every body Justice. What a P . . . has 
he to do so far out of his way ? Can’t he pore 
: over his Floioden and Dalton^ andlet Fletcher 
and Beaumont alone .P’ (pp. 15-16). He, 
again, says that Rich ‘ is a monarch of the 
stage, tho’ he knows not how to govern pne 
Province in his Dominion but that of Signing, 
Sealing, and something else that shall be 
nameless ’ (p. 16). Genest, condensing Colley 
Cibber, declares that ‘ Rich appears to have 
been a man of great cunning, and intimately 
acquainted with all the quirks of law ; he 
was as sly a tyrant as was ever at the head of 
a theatre, for' he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of his predtv 
cessors ; he would laugh with them over a 
bottle and bite them in their bargains ; he 
kept them poor, that they might not be able 
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'riio nnimvoiouH ant tior of tin* Ihnuix 


^1‘ho *{ir«*nf of»4 woro *10 nnioli ininroMNiHlby 
Itioirrj hnoni -f 10 iittjsii}inf‘iit;-i llnil lln'v pro- 
isonii’il him v^itlia nl*'f.4ii|» on fht' Brnnlmv 
o4nhlt‘1itn»*nh liinl fliit^ rlisin^O'l Iuh rnrot‘r 


IokhihI in a lllanlwt; I7(U t;'Tom UmwoU irom iho nnliuiry to llio rivt! mIo. At tho 
inanaponnmt of tho tinailris Npoiikn nam» ftnm ho \v{V« pr«o i^OfOmtlv attaobni ng 
ofluH privato nrtg <if oharify* ainl that, Nn’rofary t** Mr. l,»iok» %viii» was nforfMHliiur 
<tid ho not kn«»w ho ahonht oflVini t'nthf<r to hhf\|n ns o.inroth^Mimorah in t»r<lor that Im 
than ploaHo him. In* wonhl imtionvri *0 him. mnrht tninrovohti \rahio ainlTorKisli ttiuh'r 
Uiohnni Katotmrt |q*v. j ho.hoatfah in tlio ofnninrN »iirooii.»in IhohontharktHloarlv 

hln ♦ Fair KxpiploMti Mho Sorono Fhihsio^ in ni tli.* IlnolMMan, lUiioh wioi Imnit 

plu'r Hioh, ohiof FiUontoi*, tJovi'nnmr, in cln» Ihiy f»f lh»saf». w lltoh osoinna} to* 
and Mana^«‘rof Hig Majonty aHiontro Boyal/ tho {’ntah'anan roast. Iloatoo h<' math' hw 
athinwof* him m • Broad hMt Sit* and flo- ' way to Malta, afirr sMtn.' 'dav »n Ifalv, whom 
(daroHi ‘ Vou ha\n a Mming oMraoniinary, ho ‘joarnt to gp-ali lialmn, and i|ov«ifod hinw 
l^roat nnturnlKihM*^ ^vit just and frnil fnh an ndf to mmoo, of whioh ho wa,, |mnntoim{o!v 


ujidorntamlinp' oloar ami dniinrt, n strmuBh 
of jndpmmt , and awoof of tompor,* hif^i * 

roiirt. furtlnoMTodilH Birh svith a Maddo nhan 


tomh !\tr. foo'k diod ht'foro Uirlioould roaofi 
hhfvpt* and Uirh, In loTini’-’aMn of tho di- 
r*'H»n*», pro'a'oufod Id '4 orrmtal otndif'g at 


of potdryf jn«k:;inoni in t!m maftorof pln>’'i, Fmvdanttno|dM »nd Sm>nm, 
ami tfont'rogity in tho rondnrt of Ida thoatro. ■ Afior 'o.voral ionfmo's iaf» 


ami 1 ^‘om‘rogity in tho oomlnot fif Ida thoatro, 
{All that, ia known t»oira‘r}dn;r t 'hnatonliof 
Ihrh huH to ho idoaaod uith dithoahy from 
t’ihlmrV Apnioyy, widoii,, rn rospoof nf thmf.t**fff 
tho kind, ia «spndly hmoourato and ooufaot'd, 
(HttMtdo rrtVrfiOHvx nr*‘ Vidmifo*. in 

oou«oqnonoo of tha rtajhoaon that ho- 

fwooa falhor and ataw. 1’hoy nro imloi4od to- 
p,othorin wnrkfs of anthorif)% Fltrira«iphor Uioh 
ig apoktai yif iti many thaafrioal oonnfdaiioioj 
ii« nlivo in tho hit tor hidf of tho oijidnooiith 


Affof ' 0 'i,'f<ral jonrnoya into flio intoritjir nf 

A '■da Ninon* ho wim appuintod ir»'»intnnt to 
t*o|omd .Mi’vo^tt, tlio tivw oomml 'g’ofimiit in 
hVypt, and in thin post porfootod Idniwdrin 
Araldo, and aninsod tutonolf hy aoi|nirin|^tho 
I'^kdl in horsonnin«ln|.» and t fo' imr* of t In' hmon 
and j^oindlar in whirhf In* Manditlo* wor»» paat 
inm«ioy-s, ^Frton Fa>pt hofravollod in Mam- 
Ink di'i 4 .piin*f ovio' a pttrt of Hy ria ami 

iMlootimw i'dfotl ihimmnnts in tin* pil^rinm'in 


.•..iitury, HwhIm) «.«.1 Cil.l.rrV.Ai.aM,?,-. 7‘'“ ' 'l>V Miviit. 

rd. Lnwo j Bnwnon'x ih»Mriit« Anffliranim ; thirUV tnogipm, nndolortod. Ihonoo hy Mardinaml 
Mm\ I7‘i7, IIH; tlihhmV F.»mpnrhon hn worn IhMjidad, jonrimyoil fo Ihnm, whi'ro ini 
tiiotwaiHrfi|,to« ; Kiiy,^tomldd N«'w lliaiorv of tho hiok ainn Imr Hornhay, arriMm..t titi I Sopt, 
Kn|jdi«h Hingo; Tmlor; tloat, Mag, IHai, pt, ii. ; lloro ho ri*fddo«| with tho g‘ivorfinr, 


/iHO 1,1 

Ercic, irhAvimm jamkh 


Sir daiiio'ii MarlitntMr-»h|, wdio fnlly ondniMod 
Itaira inilngy F N‘»lh'rd |k ji;\ilip Honn 
nhorwfirda, on hh* diui. IMH Fiolt marri*al 


iHiHIh trayollor, wnw hnripnii :iH .NI arch 17 h 7, I Sir Jfuno'»*H o|di»»t danghtor, ami iio.foro Ini 
Bd a good fiwmly, at Ihjon in Ihtrgnndv, : wimtwanitvdonrwnii^itppoittfodilniKimt India 
Imt pagaod hwohildhmMl at HriainL Aamrly , C’mnpauv'^ fmuhmt at llaghdaih ♦ hv mom 
m tho ago nl mm* !n» onnoady wnm armtwl , moritd 

h^ wnmo Arahio mannarripta^ ttinl tm appliod ; In hla now and riwtaamihlo po>*ittiiii Etolda 
iHiiwidl with **tiis 4 y*****^wa tn varinna nrtontal . high olnirartfr iiini kmtwlodgo nf tln» nativw 
Ifingnagoa, In lHu*hhy tlitntdhtotwnmftrlonrlM, i ndml onahloil Idtn to os^omoio .a vary iMaiofl- 
ho wnw appmntod a oadot in tho Faxt littUa , idal intluonoi* in fiinoa of iliaturhiiinm and rn- 
C.-ottipany a w*ryiw* At tho timo ho do- ^ vohitioin Ho ^oi|ii«iitly gaw aMvItmt tn 
nortbod by l%nbf*rt Hall (ITfM IHHj [i|,v*L i thmmwl.tnaoH¥oaworoi*ml«nnorodh%''W,»itthml 


I*;.* • i i •f'' 77'”’ I w Hill- 

N\ ith bttlnnr «n.fiH«wta«i;*o ho lia« wadohirn- toHiilii in hia 'bdattro tlmo for a bmtnry and 
mU imqmnttod With nmny lfingnagoa, jjarthm- | watiatioal mHmmt of tini Fiwtiatik. mtirn of 
larly wiUithftwrttfimgoaof tho haat, Hoaidoa Ida manarrhoa may b« fertrod hi papori cmi- 
mil tmnj of tho mmhmt kn- fributtitl m tlm * %Vmm fFOrioiitA at Vkitna, 
mimm, ho lwi» wink bmwoir mmu^t of tim Ait mmiwlm t« Babybni In I«I I bnm fnik 
Ifehiw, Cdmidoiq I owmtp A i,i tlm MMowcilr nri Urn liiiiiin of Ikhvlon/ 

without MOinoKitowledg*'* id tlniCldttowqwdikli nrtgiiMtlly wntrlbntifcl to tliiF illtwa d*tlriont|'' 
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but reprinted at Loudon in 18 i6 (3r<l edit. ( 
1818), and amplitied, after a second visit to 1 
tlui site., in tlie ‘ Second Memoir on Babylon ^ 1 
(London, 1818). ^ ^ 

In 1813 ill-liealtTi compelled Bicb and ms 
wife to go for chatige of air to Gonstantinoide, ( 
■where he stayed with Sirllobert Liston[q.v.], ( 
the anibassatlor, and in 1814 he prolonged his i 
iourney through the Balkan provinces to ^ 
Vienna, and thence to Paris, then in the i 
hands of the allies. Upon his return through ] 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to Baghdad, he 5 
resumed his studies and collections, made his , 
second visit to Babylon, and in 1820, being 1 
again in bad health, travelled in ICurdistan. ! 
This tour is the subject of his most important , 
and notable worlc, Narrative of a Residence j 
in Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh, with Journal of a Voyage down < 
the 'figris to Bagdiul, and an Account of a ; 
Visit to Shirauz and Persepolis’ (London, 

2 vola. 1836). The work is still valuable, not ; 
merely as the -first geographical and archaeo- 
logical ac^count of the region in the present 
century, but as an interesting and suggestive : 
narrative of travel. It is stated that Rich 
had been appointed to an important office at 
Bombay by Mountstuart Elphinstone, when 
he was attacked by cholera, during a visit to 
Shintz, while exerting himself to help the sick 
and allay the panic among the inhabitants, 
llis promising career was thus out short at 
the age of thirty-three, on 6 Oct. 1820. He 
lies in the Jan N uma, one of the royal gardens 
at Shir§.z, in which he was living at the time 
of his death. 

Ills collections were purchased by the trus- 
tees of the British Miiseuih, and consisted of 
* about nine hundred volumes of manuscripts 
in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and a great 
number in Chaldee and Syriac . . . highly 
rated by Mr. Oolobrooke and Dr. Wilkins 
( IVustees’ Orif/inal Letters^ Brit. Mus.vol. v.) ; 
a large collection of coins, Greek and oriental; 
g(uns, and antiquities dug up at Babylon and 
Nineveh, including the first cuneiform, m- 
scrii)i ion8 ever brought to Europe. Rich’s 
T)ortrait, presented by his widow, hangs m I 
the students’ room of the manuscript depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 

[Authorities cited above.] S. E.-P. 

RICH, EDMUND (1170 P-1240), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [See Edmukd, Saint.] 

BICH, HENRY, first Eabl or Holiand 
( 1590-1649) , baptised at the church of Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, London, on 19 Aug. 1590, was 
second son ofRobert, first earl of Warwick, by 
his wile, Penelope Rich [q* v.] Robert Rich, 
second earl of Warwick [q. v.], was his elder 
brother. He was educated at Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, was knighted on 3 J une 
1610, and was elected M.P. for Leicester in 
1610 and 1614 (Doyle, Official Baronage^ 
ii. 207). In 1610 he served as a gentleman 
volunteer at the siege of Juliers (Dalton, Life 
of Sir Edward Cecil, i. 179). Rich was more 
qualified to succeed as a courtier than as 
a soldier, and his handsome person and 
winning manners made his rise rapid. ‘ Ilia 
features and pleasant asuect equalled the 
most beautiful women’ (Wilson, History of 
the Ueign of James I, p. 162). From the tirst 
James regarded him with favour which some- 
times found expression in gifts of money, 
sometimes in unpleasing caresses {ib. p. 76.; 
Secret History of the Court of James J, 1811, 
i. 276). He was made gentleman of tlie 
bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
on 5 Nov. 1617 captain of the yeomen of 
the guard (Doyle, ii. 207). On 8 March 
1 623 he was created Baron JKensington, that 
title being selected because he had married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington (Clabbndon, Behellion, 
i. i37_40). In February 1624 he was sent 
to Paris to sound the Prench court on the 
question of a marriage between Prince Charles 
and the Princess Henrietta Maria. He proved 
acceptable to the queen-mother and the court, 
sent home glowing descriptions of the beauty 
of the princess, and made love as the prince’s 
representative with great spirit and fluency 
{Cabala, ed. 1691, p. 286). On his own ac- 
count he also made love to Madame de 
Ohevreuse (Cottsin, Madame de Ckeoreuse, 
p. 15). But when it came to drawing up a 
marriage treaty, Kensington showed his in- 
capacity to deal with the political questions 
raised by the alliance which was to accom- 
pany the match. He was ‘careless of any 
considerations beyond the success of the 
marriage,’ and willing to comply with the 
demand of the French for an engagement to 
tolerate the English catholics, though well 
aware that the king was pledged against it. 
His letters contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Carlisle, his partner in the embassy 
(Clarendon State Papers, ii. Appendix, ii.- 
xxi. ; Hardwicke State Papers, i. 623-70; 
Garbinbk, History of England, v. 215-63). 
As a reward for his pliability to Bucking- 
ham’s wishes, he was raised to the rank of 

■ Earl of Holland (16 Sept. 1024). He was 
I again sent to Paris (conjointly with Sir 
I Dudley Oarleton) in 1626 to negotiate a 

■ peace between Louis XIII and the Hague- 
i nots, and in the same year accompanied 
r Buckin gham on a mission to the N etherlands 

(ib. vi. 84, 39 ; Cabala, pp. 230-3). He was 
r elected K.G. on 13 Dec. 1626. ^ 

1 In October 1627 Holland was placed m 
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fominiitui nf tlu* tlfM'i fUhl lii'hRV whu'h wri'i* < Si lui-rMun, fitters, ii, tUR, 174| 
to roiiiiorri* Bwkinghiun ftt tho Ulo\ j 

loit eontrurv winitltor Mid want oi*^in*‘n?‘y < lit ir»'Ui IIhIIuiuI hopul to bi* 

prov**ntt'<! Ittn wiiUti^% amb wl»*o !»* 4bl'4art* ; bml hiuli ihltuirob but wm ibvon ihi> more 
lio mot Bnckin^SitiinV (lofeaNnl bnvr ih^urn- njt|e‘oproito^ |m 4 of ^troMm of tbo hIoIo nmi 

ion ft Iaiuukije, \ i. UkB. H«' wiO'* ;‘*inie'«{y lto’4 of tbo bfHlobambor. IK* f ho qnoinfa 
Ulamml for tho loti it wn;- mthor tluo intlonioKh bowovor, lie Wjo< inmlo n''^Hn*al of 

to tlie ilisor|.nuu>iition «4* fbo j-rovoni- , tho hor:*.* 1 1* bVb, IthbJt m jilaro of tho iiuirli 

tmmt ilmn to hie romts^.moMM ^S^NhiiimoN*, teor«* oatcthh’ Kv,o\ m'A. i. i>tnb ii, :!7bb IHh 

/.//h if L p. BbK* , ^**lo f hr utilnrk) timrt*h to KoKa 

'thi* llookiiinbnmV tloath» Uollniol wii^ mol tbr h4'4\ rot roat floMiro (,1 . 1 tt»r IbUlth 
obosoii to HOOfomt iiim n« obHoroIlor of tbo ^Uirsoby bo morro^I buoM'lf ami thr kiojiK 
ontVf'fHtty of (’{uabribno tllntuoon uml iirin) uitli ri»lirtih' f t *h.uu:\ooN% ii. ;hi|, 
\Vuioin\ bVf?;i/o7V//r /boVrno'Vf/ But u brfbor hr ttn'-i lo blaim* for the 

dtiriNtf tiif' iWiif'it ii, •kiti; tKiut-\, ! fuibiro iim> bo 4oobfo4,sitol tfjr sm|mtntion« 

|>. I’bi), IIo wiiHiiKo ftn' n t imo tS»-ptombf’r ' on bo* vviO'o um!«"4rrvr»l BUiUHNi;U| 

Kbnombof ItbJS'l mn4or of ibo lam^o, nti»l Ui'o-oiiitniiml ab‘0 iiuolvrd him in a. 

wuH lilonviMo nppiHtRojl oonotabli* of U m«k*or ipntrro! \ui b I bo bKrl of Notvoio^ h% whioh the 

(»’7 th‘t» IthJlU ami Ib|th ;4o\van! to ibo tot rrv«mf ion of tbo kinn ptovonioti from ma'I- 
qm‘on 1 1 IhH\ Inkohi;'i brothor^tho ing in a BnrI t IB ^^lleolU1^, iii. ttllth ttib)* 

KnH of Warwiolo Holtanil took part in the In tin* aroMml Srotiiuh wnt tonway wn^ up* 
work id' rchnniMnt ion. Ho tlto tir;»t noitifril ;r;rnitf;ti of ttir Intr'**’’ im«frfni of {l«»I* 
gi)V(»rnt>r of thr lV(»vid»'m’ot*oinpany t-i lhn», laml, Tbo liitfor‘-Miniino;jitA !»♦ Stratford ami 
Bk’kt), and one of tho lordHHnroindotorH of tho kimpi ♦diod’' nnnif for-^, and tho anapioien 
Kowfoundland (Id Nov, B’«U7| tStafr that ho tmdinrd too nnioh |o ttn» party whirb 
KoL loTt Ithkt, |rp. IdtbPdttb Hot do drod p"ano it b tho Soot ere apparent I j 
Jo' pndbrrod monopob»*H and rrown nrauta tho oaimoo tl d it, lb» |H, H|). In 

art tupiitdu'r mat hod id' inoroaainn Ina fort nnf» ihopriii) roninol on b May Blitt tio barktHl 
{(hurt (Oiii I'iinfn if < yoo'/o.’# i. tilth 'bdli N»«rfhtnnbi'rland in oppoHing* tho dii»;4olntimi 
dfid; fW, Ihnn* Uk17* p, tbIM. ■ of tin' Short parltattnmf (;Lu''n» IVttrh^ tit, 

(hi lb May IdHI tm wan rhiofjuMtirt' , dbl). During tin* oarly part t*f the 

in evt*n Htmth (»f IVont, and boram*^ thua pnrltinnont ho art ml with t bo popular party 
iWHUoiat ml with ont' fd* tho niont unpopular among (ho poorh and gave ovidoitro amunat 
ftotH of iln^ rtngn, tlu' revival td thi^ obaoloto ^ Stratford* ihtmgii aiming at Ida r.\oiuHieu 
foroHt hivvHtiUitntNRlh vd.diPJ, vni,77*iiS‘in ' from otUoo, mu at ht?« doaih ( IJr?^tiwntmt, 
Ilollfuul uaod idn position at omirt and Ida ■ Trki tf Sfmffdrti, u, fib'l; (UniUHnih li. 
iidtuoium with tluMptoon to mdad agidtwt tho ; Mill), 'fho quoon, wmwo favour Im timl bmfc 
IdiigN ndnwtorH, lltMulrigm-nl agidimt tim foratiim%wim him tamk with llm promtHU 
laudflu and pro«Spaniali poliry of IkirtlitmiK of iho roimnatn! of the army, and on 
and idmllongiHl Ida «on, Jrrotno WoMiUi, toa , Id April Dltl ho waa madv' oit plain -go no ml 
dtnd. For a few daya tho king plaood him ’ north of tln^Tronf ff/i, i*. HMID ChAtutMmm, 
i«uh*r arroMt, and ho wa« otdigod to maloMi ik K'lthBii, kMI b Ho oarriod out tho' huHi- 
anhmlwi VO apology, Hmtigli tho <|nooitM inter- ; mm of dtHbiinding tho army mdfh anomw, 
oo«Hi«m aavtal 1dm from aovoror pnnmimumi hut tlu’ rofn«iiil of tho king to grant him this 
on Id April IddH {/h/. *SYo/o /Vr/ior^* Horn, ^ nomination of a now haron roo|«*nod this 
lddd-4| |ip. IS, U, 11)^ Ah ohaiioollor of : hroaoh h»'t wmmi him and tho rotirt. Ilollimd 
Dambridgo lio ilid imtldiig to onforoo nid- j wrote to PKut'SC htiiflng phdniy that Dharlos 
fonidty, and roMiatofl, Hnutgh without atm- i atdt tampering 'witli the nllleora ijih iv# 
raiinfM elidm to uaii Dm univordty im ' *Ji; (Uunt^^nw, % dig When tlm king in 
inotropolitan (l,.Ann, Ifork^t v, bob Hdh ! January Idid hdl Wldlolialli Hollaiitl, 
With Htrallbrd !m wiiH^on atill worao tornm, , though' at ill grmmt of ilm atole, refitwal to 
They oxehaiiged frigid eomplimontary ? attend hk mimti*T, and fleolitted to olmy ii 
hut the opponofita of the lonf- | later aitminona to Voric (1*11 Miireli ld«), 
cloputj liiihituiilly looked to Holland for U')n 1:1 April Bill* laird Ftilkbml, by tlit 
support. Over Sir PierH Hrodjy*a eano they i klng*aeommand,o!diged tdiw lo aurroitdor tho 
had fill open ciuarrob eaU'md by Hollati*l*« 1 key wideh waatlm endga of Ida offloo, T!d« 
refusal to hi; ewimiiied m a witm*i4M, and deprivation, whioti ( ditremksn wganD a» ira- 
ombitteredwtill furl tier by the aliitnlera wideh poliik*, wiw Instigated by tlm Him 

Holland eirmilated agidiwi Htrailhrfb In fmdwnitraidmdiiigreat imlitdigiitithmagabst 
letterfl to Intimitt'ft frienda Hiridford wrotn ! Holland, wlioaoingrat it mie towarda Imi* wai 
of Holland with wnll-diwwrvetl eonteinpt I very mliona, thiit alio had naid would 
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never live in llie court if he kept liis place ^ 
(( JrARi'JNDOiT, V. 31 ; Lords* Journals^ iv. 506, 
080,712). 

In Marcli and July 1642 the parliament 
chose Holland to hear its declarations to the 
king, but in each case Charles received him. 
with pointed disfavour, by which the earl 
‘ was ti-an, sported Irom his natural tem])er 
and g'entileness into passion and animosity 
ag’ainst t.he kin^' and his ministers ’ (ib. v. 
2J4 ; Olauhnuon, iv. 343, v. 415). He was 
one of tihc committee of safety appointed by 
pjirl lament on 4 July 1042. After Edpfehill 
he made two exhortations to the citiztms of 
London, one urpfin^' them to defend the city; 
and another on 10 Nov. about the proposed 
iiej>’otiations with Oliarles {Old Parlianien- 
tari/ Ilishri/, xi. 482, xii. 24). At Tnrnham 
G-r(^en on 13 Nov. he appcwed in arms him- 
self, marslialled Rssex’s army, and is credited 
with (lisauading that general from fighting 
(WntTEhOOKE, ed, 1853, i. 191 ; 

Ludlow, 1 894, i. 47). 

During the early part of 1643 Holland was 
one of tlie leaders of the peace party in the 
lords, and in August he endeavoured to induce 
Essex to back the peace propositions with 
the weight of the army (Gakdinbr, Great 
Civil Waff i. 103, 183). When this plan 
failed, he made his way to the king’s ciuarters, 
confidently expecting to be received back into 
favour and restored at once to his old office 
of groom of the stole. In the privy council, 
however, only Hyde and one other were in 
favour of giving him a gracious recejition ; 
the rest exaggerated his ingratitude, and the 
king himself complained with bitterness that 
Holland made no attempt to apologise for his 
past misconduct. Therefore, though he at- 
tended the king to the siege of Gloucester, 
and charged in The king’s regiment of horse 
at the first battle of Newbury, Charles gave 
the post he desired to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford; and, finding that there was nothing 
to be gained at Oxford, Holland returned 
to London (Olaken'don', IMellion, vii. 174, 
177, 183, 241 ). The House of Lords had him 
arrest(‘xl, but, as he had returned at_ the 
special invitation of Essex, they readmitted 
him to sit (13 Jan. 1644), and persuaded the 
commons to release his estates from sequestra- 
tion {Lords' Journals, vi. 297, 340, 349, 377, 
639). To the kingdom at large Holland ex- 
plained that he found the court too indisposed 
to peace, and the papists too powerful there 
for a patriot of his type {A Declaration made 
to the Kingdom by llenry^ Earl of Holland^ 
1643, 4to). The commons were less easily 
satisfied than the lords, and obliged the 
upper bouse to pass an ordinance disabling 
the peers who had deserted the parliamentary 
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cause from exercising their legislative powers 
during the existing parliament without the 
assent of both houses. An ordinance for the 
readmission of Holland and two other de- 
serters was brought forward in 1046, but 
failed to pass the second rending {Lords* 
Journals, vL 608, 610, viii. 718). In De- 
cember 1645 Holland petitioned parliament 
for some pecuniary compensation for the 
losses which the civil war, and his adherence 
to the parliamentary party, had entaihid 
upon him. Uis ollice of first gentleman of 
the bedchamber had been worth 1,600/. a 
year ; he had lost also two pensions of 2,000/. 
a year apiec(‘, a share in the customs on coal 
worth 1,300/. a year, and a U'gal office worth 
2,000/. a year, besides smaller salaries as 
chief justice in eyre and constable of Wind- 
sor. 'Moreover, the king owed him 30,000/. 
(ib, viii. 45). The commons, however, laid 
aside the petition, and negatived a proposal 
to give him a pension of 1,000/, {Co7)mons* 
Journals, iv. 380). 

Under these circumstances Holland turned 
once more to the king’s side. In September 
1645 he had endeavoured to mediate between 
the Scottish commissioners and the English 
presbyterian leaders, suggesting to the French 
agent, Montreuil, that the king should take 
refuge in the Scottish army (Gardiner, 
Great Civil War, ii. 340, iii. 2). lie was 
also one of the authors of the scheme of 
settlement put forward by the presbyterian 
peers in January 1647 (zb, iii. 213). When 
the second civil war began he resolved to 
redeem his past faults by taking up arms 
for the king. lie procured a commission as 
general from the Prince of Wales, and pro- 
ceeded to issue commissions to royalist officers. 
Lady Carlisle pawned her pearl necklace to 
supply him with funds, and through her he 
carried on a correspondence with Lauder- 
dale and Lanark (Clarendon, Eebelliozi, xi, 
5, 137 ; The Designs of the present Committee 
of Estates, 1648, 4to,p. 8; Hamilton Papers, 
Camden Society, i. 224). On 4 July Holland 
left London, and the next day appeared in 
arms at Kingston, intending to raise the siege 
of Colchester. He issued a declaration assert- 
ing that he sought a personal treaty between 
Charles and the parliament, a cessation of 
arms during the treaty, and the restoration 
of the king to his just regal authority (The 
Declaration of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earls of Holland and Peterborough, &c., 1648). 
Holland’s preparations had been made with 
so little secrecy that they had no chance 
of success ; nor could he get together more 
than six hundred men. On 7 July he was 
defeated by Sir Michael Livesey near King- 
ston ; on 10 July what remained of his 
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fitm'S Wi'tt* Ht. ' lltyy tiu' \Iiiry find ni tlii 

Sn'uup^Mind Unlland WHH wnd prUmni* ta ' h*; -wn ; Ml will 

Wnrwirk CkiHtln dAUi;NiinN% \i. : »’*’Pt*mUy in ynur L«d>‘>hi|h hncauHn ynu 

l(h»« ( tUUUNBU, <^»Vw/ ri‘n? l*Vh I wnm** liayrm m thn I<ntnvl«Hl|,m 

C)*ri8 Nnv tin* two hmsv^ n^^rf'iMl tlmt ho thtwtff vUim I wiih tn tho liimdyddonhth'HH 
mulmx othowMlmiddho |Uuii«^U*nl by hnittHh^ | lOi atufor. Hr* i»ud*% Williwm CkvrtwHg-ht, 
mmt Ind thomnnvrt‘.nolv«Hlthiit llionntlior-* him nhorlhnnd, iind ho hootimo mi 

(»r tho wmond oivirwiu‘»hon1d md h»* nlhovod | ominont j>motit}otior of tho art. John Lil- 
toof^mrim titul on H Foh. Kildii Innh oonrt . himnMdforod t«M»ivo lltoh n oi^rtitloafo, tnnlor 
of \mUvn wm orootrd to try Ufdinml nnd ; hU myn Imnd. Ihnt JioJook down hw trial at 

oflior cnlpfita. Tho prooo«nf{np'*« opomni on 

lit Koh. ; Holland ploadod that hiri onpfor j 
hml ^ivon him quart or for Hfo, hut liin ploa i 


havinif hoon tivorrulotl hy tho oourt* ho wu?* 
Ht'ultmt'od to (loath tl Maroh. lovu'fa^. tutor- 
oodod lor Ihdland, and \yarwi<*k tt.-iod nil Iun 
I ntlnoiHM* t(f HfW* tti« Ido? mn'orfholo^a, tho 
parhamont hylil tm hd Vihoa rofn^rd to tv^ 
priovo hun ( \. idttH fhaj- 
mmiH vi. Idl, loU; hV;a»r^ mi Mo 

ttf d/*S’*V, I, 4< H, hid ; 

7VwA*«i. I In U Maroh ho whm holnaith’d in 
ootnpanv with tin* Hnko ot Hnniiltou and 
larrd (Vipoh Hn th<^ .Moallohl Molhunl mndo 
a loujjf and mnjhliti|.r apotmly proto-ain|^ hi» 
Ihlolity to tho prot('Ntant n’liidon and to par' 
lifUiU'iUH, and tho innooonov ttfluH intontmuH 
itt hiH lato nttompt. ‘thnl ho prnHod, al- 


thotdd Ihdloy with tho |.p‘oat«wt o\aotno.MH. 
In MHti Uioh wa-i ltiinf.r *in St* Dhvog 
pnriHt in Hnuthnark, at otio WilUamH, 
a midwifo/ and in IthVd ho doonptod a houHo 
i’idlod tho Ihddon Hall in Snithtn*H Linn*, 
n*‘iw htnnlou Stotio, Ho prohahly diial in or 
noon aft or HhHh 

Idto work i'-uii«*d hy him in (‘ntillodt 
* Somojitraphy» Short and Swift, \Vritin*»'^ 
hotui^ tho ino4! ort’do'U *r\fnio,Ht ,,mtd ,Npot‘di«*Kt 
Nh'fltod of all olhor* that havo hoono yof 
t'iitnut, . . » Im’onfod and tkmJ|H}Mt*d for 
tho Honoht f(f oiht'fH hy fito Autlufr Imroof 
William t ‘art w-ri^dn * yind in now* aid ft^rlh 
nml |,mhlodt«*l hy Ida Nophow% lorotniali 
Uirh, inmj*-«hiito no\t f(» tho Auth<>r do-* 
oofo^od/ Hondon, hU‘k Hhno, It will hn 
thion Oil that Ihoh marlo no protimoo that Im 


tlnmiih m V Wood ooinoH t'»» In* nlinal tu'r*% thorn | waa tho ini'onlor of tho '*y*toini and ut tha 
wan wiiroolv a drop of hh»od ahi*d in that ; profhoo ho ntati-*; * Now hm hirniv nonummd- 
ludion I wma tutstaytal in* I /Vm h'omv#/ 1 lUft of tho worh»% I know not why any man 
N>aw*/n'jf tif fhih HitmMm. /Mar?/, /far/ n/\ ahonhl otpoot d Momni tf, my owm^ ; lor 
HMtmh (imi Arthiif\ M fW/W, HUlhJto. althonr.U I am not fafluyr tomt, yoy Ijnn tim 
p,* ill)* (darondou auma up Ida oaroor hy ripht hotim, for my nmdo dviu^t lolt d to mo 
’ * Ilf' wtiH a vt*rv Wf4l«hr»*d man, ainl \ otdyd Ilioh, howoior.ynaki'f* no lUluHfon to 

‘Ida nnrto t tart wriyht in tho n«»xt. iiook hn 
puldialjod fudy four yoara httor, undor t!»o 
tjihf fff * C*haraot»*ry, or a nnwt oado ami 
oKurt Mothffd of Sfnnt awl Swift \Vrilin*.|i. 

* * . Invontod ami ryartlv m'iwpfrtotl hy 
Jorondfdi Ihoh/ Htmdon, HUtk in othor 
ln»okH puldt^hod hy hinii In* ohunm tho 
of hoin^ tho aoh* author iiiul invtmtor f»f tim 
ayatom.iiie. in ‘Siunigmphy or Aria Ifarityd 
idutdotn ItkM, ItiiwM in *Tlm IVutw^Ik^y- 
tofityd lamdon, and in * Tin* WtirldM 

Hardy, * ptihlirhial hfddro IlkMk Ihmro tho 
fart that Ckiriwriidtt waa tho f»rt^inal^ in- 
vented f»f tho ayntiuii rallml iiftt»r Hirh’a 
imitn* Inm hnvn idrufurod, It wita out indy 
nvorhadnat hy FldlipHtWw, tlmyitrliowt ahort- 
iminl luHtorian, ami tho rmmptit h»n of ihirt> 
writtht'a nlatiiw ia dun to » fsmnmniikmtioii 
madn to tho ‘Athtimimm* In IHHI) hy Mr. 
I'klwaret iWrkmdL 

Tho firat ndition of tlm i^rt.wrighl-frndi 
«yatfuw, wdunli aft nr Ill«h*« d«mt1i, 

hoitra thtt tntrhnw titlot ‘Tim IMiw Hmetidity 
llkunphattml, or Mr. Hinhoi Shiirt4»ml now 
pnrfoHly tnni/hti whirh in Ids Lifotimn was 


aaymg: ^ 

atlno ^ontlotnan in good tmn*a{ hut tnomuoh 
df‘Hirtm to imjoy f*aH*y«nd plenty wli»«n tho 
king could iiaVo neither, ami dhl think 
povfdty th($ woKt iuHUpportfddf' evil that 
<*ouhl hfdall any imin m tlda world* (AM-*' 
Mlum, xi. tWh); 

H<,fllaml h*ft. a won Ihdwdt, wlm hocame in 
I Cl7d lift h Harl nf W arvy udu t >f hia flamth- 
tern, Inahella married Sir Jawf<a Thyimif tcf. 
(lAliTU, TJ/(* *{f fhwmm/r, iv, 7Hl I ;* l‘Vnneea 
nmrrif*d \\'miain, lord IhqpU t Mary marrhal 
John (kunphell, third ear! of llreadalhane 
1 «L v« 1 ; Huafitmah, Jawen I lowwl, t hirtl earl 
of Siillolk dp V. ) 

A dtmbtful portrait of llollaml wm No, HA 
in the Vandyck exldhit Ion of i HHtl. Hn^ra vml 
portraiia arocontaimal in Tlnai' 

trum Lomlim cehhratmnj HUH, I2mf* tp* 
232), am! In llonhmhtin’a ‘ IHmda of lUiis- 
trionft FerioinsJ 

[DoylftN OMrial llawnagiy IL 207 0 ; otlmr aw- 
th'oritffti wnmtioi'iftd In th© artlel©,] <h Ih F, 

RICH, JI^EKMIAIf C^* 1Ckl0?\at^w^ 
prratdier, way prohahly fjf ^ood family, as ho 


dedicated hk ‘Semlgraphy* to Ht. never down hy any thing made piihlique la 
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print, because it would liave liindred his 
Practice/ London, 1009, l2mo. The sixth 
edition of this work was published in 1713, 
the fifteenth in 1750, the nineteenth in 
1775, and the twentieth at Leeds in 1792. 
Among* Rich’s editors or ^ improvers ’ were 
William Addy, Samuel Botley, Nathaniel 
Stringer, and Philip Doddridge, who made 
the study of the system obligatory in his 
theological academy at Northampton [see 
art. Doddeidob, Philip]. John Locke was 
among the admirers of Rich’s shorthand, 
which haa had a very wide vogue. 

Rich’s tiny volume of the Psalms in 
metre, written in stenographic characters, 
was published in 1659, and the companion 
volume, the New Testament, appeared in 
the same year, with the names of many ot 
liis patrons. 

Rich’s portrait was engraved by Gross. 

[Athenseiim, 4 and 18 Sopt. and 27 Rov. 1880 ; 
Biogr. Brit. (Kippis),i. 538 n . ; Bromley’s Cat. of 
Engraved Poitraits, p. 107; Gibbs’s Hist. Ac- 
count of Compondioiis and Swift Writing, p. 
45 ; Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand ; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, 5th ed. \v. 
77; Journnlist, 1 April 1387, p. 397; Levy’s 
Hist of Shorthand; Lewis’s Hist, of Shorthand, 
p, 69; Notes and (Queries, 5tli ser. vi. 7, 115; 
I^)cknell’s Legible Shorthand, p. 76 ; Rockwell’s 
Teaching, Practice, and Literature of Siior'-hand.] 

T.C. 

RICH, JOHN (1682 P-1761), pantomi- 
mist and theatrical manager, the son of 
Christopher Rich [q. v.], is said to have 
been horn about 1682. On the death of his 
father, on 4 Nov. 1714, Rich, with his brother 
Christopher Mosyer Rich, came into pos- 
session of the new theatre, then all but 
completed, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This 
edifice he opened on 18 Dec., coming for- 
ward dressed in mourning to speak an ele- 
giacal prologue (cf. Fitzoeeald, Neu^ His- 
tory of the English Stage, ^ ii. 888). The piece 
given was the ‘ Recruiting Officer’ of Far- 
Lihar, John Leigh from Ireland making his 
rst appearance as Captain Plume. The re- 
mainder of the cast is unlmown. Rich’s com- 
pany consisted, however, of seceders from 
Drury Lane, Keen, the Bullocks, Pack, Spil- 
ler, Griffin, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 
Cross, and others, who seem, on joining him, 
to have run a risk of being silenced by the 
lord chamberlain; the latter’s interference 
in the theatres was at the time equally 
arbitrary and tyrannical. The company was 
announced as playing under letters patent 
granted by Charles II. In 1716, as Essex in 
Banks’s ‘ Unhappy Favourite,’ Rich made 
his appearance as a tragedian, a line he soon 
abandoned. 


No special feature distinguished at the out- 
si^t Rich s management. His theatre was 
large, and had a large stage, gorgeouslyfur- 
nishod with mirrors. Tlie opening receipts 
were 143/., a sum rarely exceeded during the 
season. Shorn as it was of some of its best 
actors, Drury Lane, under the admirable 
management of Colley Cibber, Booth, and 
Wilks, still possessed the more cajiable com- 
pany, jind the new theatre held a secondary 
place in public estimation. Rich accordiimiy 
began in 1716 to give entertainments in the 
Italian style, which speedily developed into 
pantomime. On 22 April the performance 
of the ‘ Cheats ’ was followed by that of a 
piece unnamed, of which the characters only 
are given. These consist of Harlequin by 
Lun, Punch by Shaw, and Scaramouch by 
Thurmond. Lun was the name under which 
in pptomime Rich invariably appeared. 

Rich is thus to be credited with the in- 
vention of what in England has, under 
changing conditions, been known as panto- 
mime. Davies says, concerning these enter- 
tainments : ‘ By the help of gay scenes, fine 
habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, he exhibited a story from 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” or some other fabu- 
lous writer. Between the pauses or acts of 
this serious representation he interwove a 
comic fable consisting chiefiy of the court- 
ship of Harlequin and Columbine, with a 
variety of surprising adventures and tricks 
which were produced by the magic wand 
of Harlequin, such as the sudden transfor- 
mation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheel- 
‘baiTows and joint-stools ’ (Life (f Garnek, 
i. 130). Rich himself invariably played 
Harlequin. From 1717 to 1760, the year 
before his death. Rich produced a panto- 
mime annually. Few failed of success, most 
of them running forty or fifty nights con- 
secutively ; Drury Lane, put on the defen- 
sive, was obliged reluctantly to follow the 
example set at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Rich’s management continued on the whole 
eminently successful. In the season of 1718- 
1719 the * Two Harlequins’ (from the French 
of Lenohle) was acted by a French company 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and printed in Eng- 
lish and French in 1718. ‘ The Fair of St. 
Germain^ (^La Foire de St. Germain’ of 
Boiirsault), translated by John Ozell [q. v.], 
was given under similar conditions. On 
1 Feb. 1721, during the performance of 
^ Macbeth/ a disturbance took place. Rich 
politely expressed his intention to stop a 
drunken earl who sought to cross the stage 
while the play was in progress, and received 
a box on the ears which he promptly re- 
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II»* wns |n'f!ifurv j!a|Mrfntun» in flu* <’rt>| whh C^uin, 


t‘*tin|innifiti> n'f irn" . Un? U \ .* 111 ^ 

nm! n! hi'f iiii nr?* ;'jif !n’n**l roufnl liinn ninl t Im 


\'i !{* » »'tl TIn* w<‘r«' lunv 

iiu4 w<4t nn4 flit' <l<H*orii!iniiH luuul-* 


Riirlv rn 4 i*‘«| inin thi« 1 »m 4 v of ?in«l t)n» |m‘nn ran fur f<nir nii^litH. 

. I* _ '.t . t. •<i‘% . a f I * ...Jirl. XV... .. 


thn Inhisn Ml«' 4 ut 4 f tin' lianRtR^^''^ 4 h Hnir 


Ui%var‘a U|sara,* wifli .Mian Xnr^«n 


i-wonl^ lirriikiiH?: t!i*‘ w'uiu’U’i. and duiint roily, \vh.'< fh»*n r»n:i\«nt» and imjvnd nacn 
nitirli dnnuiLn* tlnif tin' tla-alru lind tri !»*• tn-»ru ho vma-r.-.'ifnl flint tin* r«»|»'*tliir nmin 


nhtit tdf II tHHtpIn ul‘ dity-H. 1 ’hn •illi'ndiy;* 
un‘rn n\|i»dl<H| hy fin* WHtnhnnnu v\ Inan t^tnin 
f^nnUnoni'd JA' 5 tl> ; and thn 


|iufy tand^ !♦» l»";nrnln‘N Inn Mnldn, nnd 
did not rntnrn nntil I! inn. ITdd. Un 
UU*Vh, {ta)'X i^vifhtnnon** opvm uf' 


liiinr, un tin' nmdn*nt«nn nf Undn yjnitdnd a wa?. uivnn tdr tin* finnn nnd |‘layod fnr 
Ruard, an nl Uniry Lnnn, !•» nttund tin* id,rld*'nfi yonMunidviy nojn|»i4liH*,r a 

t'in'utrn MlarltMudn Ur, I'nn ■tn'n' prodnnnd fniiln'r wjtltdr.iival of iliv ir-jridur r«>m|»any 
fit Itrnrv lainn tn irdht, In Thnrnnnid, a fMiatn’obd' Inn Firldv No iKitiRnnimu wm*! 


tlnnt‘itj|r tnii^dnn WHH an ov»‘rnd l«) Uinl* \uth Rut Jam tltn’hl ph^^'d, illl dnn.| 

‘Tin* N»n*rumnnr»n% or tin* lli‘ 4 Mr\ of Ur. !larin«|nin in tin* M’lnnim ur tin* 'I'nvarn 
fdun'tUH.N'in RHlUnn. !r;M. At Linn’idn*** Inn ■ Hdknr-i, in a di;do;^ni' Rviunm llHrlni|H$n, 
!*'trlil:s nnd nnlci»n|u«nitiwiJ t*ou’nt t Iard«’n, ' I'uindn atnt Suiimnnnudid Urury Lnun 
n\{rn |sni‘nM wnrn nlmrpd'd on tin* ni!ht''Mn ’iliMni’il in^t fdn Idrlin^* t.Mlir^rirw Inm-n, 

wldrlt tin* pnntonunn* wn** play»*d, I'Kia j»ritdindnn, in rividn t In* ' \Vii) id* tin* World 

rnu;o*d auinn pmtnNl, Idn* olR-r wa'« tlnni ■ and tin* ’ Ilnp^iarN t l|tnrn,' Uut <^urtlf Uiii* 


inildn tn mtnni fin* uvnlvhnrRn tu llnntr ipdn,»; 
nut imforn tin* iivnrtnm to tin* nanluudtnn. 
On dt Jhu. rdnlt hronofd nut * {inrlnt|nin, n 


d<*n Indd if* »n\n, Uinh fpiu* tti idt nnmn 
I'h'* r«*|tro\rnlid iMin* dut'tn|,t Ida find anaj^uu 

ihcrn, tljo fln-'alia* rlu'siiij* utt I dnin*. In 


S«frt'(*rt‘rd Ry Tln'oRaRI. a jdnnn HuR,-,»-,|nrntiy apifn uHRo atij^nnutfr-d prinnoln' rtn*ni|dH nn 
rnvivnd at V*unnt Unrdnu with jifodj^pouM tin* MpiUnuR lUKdt wor*M»nl^\ I IR/o and thw 


Mincn'^u ‘llnrlnduin Atinn tRuR’U* wna 
pivot nn U Unc. tJnd'ddnn, l/dd tR«’ 

prndiint'nni nf< RivN ' BnuRurN t l|»-rn,* rnf«"-rd 
fit Urnry lautnnnd invnpfvtl Ry IdtnluodiiV'nd 


Wfi:* rndnnrd «»n t In* -'nomd IMplit tnrd47«« 
Ordinary |»Hrn:« Ri-pan uii II !h*r» ITRsi. 
TR»* Ruv.n-if ant* out oRiidund -war witR thn 
♦ Hn4,var'*i ttpnm,* whinti urndnntnl un tin* an** 


id! prnviunH asinn*"-**, nndiiti||, an wn’* naid, ; tnanl noRl tWU.lla, 'fRn fnuyin waa viaittal 
Mlny rkdi* and Uinh ptyd It wan gi\nn : Rv rurally nRoni untn-n duriiptlm waHuiu 
witfnnit iufO’mtMinu HtxfydItrniMimn?*, and ■ HonnrtR*;* }*nittr«*» t'rrMnn*nndy daitnl IT'dH, 
wiiH mvlvi'd nnvt w*nmm aini |tlav»’d Ruth Ry | nt' Idrld't nr tin* 1 Vunn|dnud Hntry 

(In* nitnlar wna|tiiny Hini Ry nldldrnn. TRn inm Ouvrnt Onrd«*n/ rnlRra to Ititdtnp'n-* 
pHidumninm nf U^yn ni*r|Unk * ihdiy/ Wan j nn«val in li'dd lo tRn in*w llnaitrn. _ Vnn- 
prnRlRltnd Ry tin* R»rd nltainRnrlfuin ^ ^ drrptnRi. iiRat n»*nird a nrntdn print with tdni 
In r/d(l iliidt ai‘t nil font a ntiR’iO*t|»! l<m j dnd'trli ; 
fnl.uilil H ImviMx ill limv fii.r- i ^r,, .(uin. ««. 

dt'jR find i(tivn ft |niRRn n\lnRHnm ni tin* dnan* 

MKIW tif his nivlii|..<'t. Sli.‘i,h..r.t. U-fMiv ] ,i,y (t tmul 

January 17 *Hl tin»iiH»ind fwmnda wnn* ntiR" ’ 

arrilttHl’niid tin* Rniltlinp Rnpnn. HirR imtd Tin* n«mn*wRnt fdi‘n|iy and niinvoithu 
It i^rittmcRrnnt nt,!tHI/, a ynar to tRn liuln* ; rourcn of tnanapnnnnl ^i.irptnl«‘iTn|ttnd Ity 
of IlndRird^, At (In* |irln»*a nlmrpud* to | tRiuippriimnn»*o, Oarriuk. WRoi, on HI Mpv 
tlii^ Rnicnupi^ tw, to ilin |dt» kU, and U,tn\ 17 MR ihmivU »m\ud in LomRm, afiyf Rw 
tin* nailnry, rtiid ICU. tk/* for a aunt on thn ai-nond o^at (o iRtRIiiii In* arranp'd (nr mix, 
O ago, tin* lnnn*i win-^ uaRndatod tn RoRl f poffonnama''«af t’»*vt*nf Uardnn. Tlit^»nbt»^fin 

aRont MU, An lUTidod,, Rv widtdi nnvaml I on U Jnin% iiinl wnrn ronnp-mttvi* alikn t.n 
worknnm wi^rn killml or tnjnrud, c‘o}nRiin*d | m‘t*p and tiiana^ur, Jin* MuiiMon 

with amnn lank of fntfd*i,d»'Rfyin! tin* opnnin^y; (Rirrink lyinaimyl at Ckivoit liardnn, Binli 
nf (,R« tiotmn nntd liKnin Mnanwhilo t'tn^naing In addition tjnhi and Mm* (RRRnr. 

Hicldf 4 noiirnany fiin'iuHl tin* nonMon at IJn- TRi* 4 wi*a 4 »oidn|»rotitHiirt,*Maidtolntvi*annuintt*d 
nolidi Iiiti f’Vldrt wRR* llatfilof Uni d;*Si*|d. to H,otH,l/, yr*iif» wlioiyflttrritdc wa» at 

l 7 Ti* C>n 5 IW, tInU Ainilonu'd U’ourhnRal^ Uimry Lmm tiinl i)tm itiid Woodward Itml 
aa wan supiioMtak iltn pnrformimnoMftt thooRl wItRdmwn from Uovoiit Ikrdnii,, mittR^w 
Iintwii Mid rm tliu 7 ldt tlw imwltouja* oiamod worowRollyditlRroif.^ IliftiMiitiMitmifutl'Iy «*-•» 
nnostfiitatto*i«ly with a riwiviil of Wynlii'r- imp’ap'od t|nlw, NItm* Wtiillnpnn* Mw, (kl)m‘r« 
Iny^ii *%Vay WtirldJ To mm% thw iMiwklnR and otdtnr g:iaal ttfdnw, Ilonxnr^, 

fjfWt dntinmrl for pit and wow atfit^d no Irdlnntiouifortipnn, wiwdowiHtal Ry 

* laid togntlmr at Tim only iwttor of tlun«i and wioovnnlitdd tiy aomt* of tlinm tn 
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liave paid for hostile manifestatioTis m order 
to render them more amenable to discipline, 
an imputation which Rich publicly repu- 
diated in the ‘ General Advertiser ’ for !25 Jan. 
ITdl. The season of 17d0-l was that in 
which Garrick at Drury Lane and Barry at 
Covent Garden were the rival Romeos, Miss 
Bellamy and Mrs. Cibber the opposing | 
Juliets, and this was followed in 1765-6 by 
the famous competition between Barry at 
Co vent Garden as Lear and Garrick in the 
same part at Drury Lane. On 26 Nov. 1761 
L'ich died at his house in Go vent Garden 
Piazza, aged, it is said, 79. lie was succeeded ; 
as manager of Covent Garden by John Beard 
[q, V.], who married his daughter Oliarlotte. 
On his tomb it is stated that ' in him were 
united the various virtues that would endear 
him to Ilia liimily, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. Distress never failed to find relief in 
his bounty.’ 

Ricii, who lived at Cowloy, Middlesex, in 
a house once belonging to Barton Booth, 
married as secotid wife an actress of small | 
note named INIrs. Stevens, whose name occurs 
once or twice in the bills. She had been 
ori<.rinally barmaid at Bret’s colfee-houae, 
and was subsequently Rich’s housekeeper. 
She became after marriage a convert to 
methodism, and seems to have communi- 
cated some of her zeal to Rich, thus justify- 
ing Smollett’s assertion that ‘the poor man’s 
head, which was not naturally very clear, 
had been disordered with superstition, and 
he laboured under the tyranny of a wife and 
the terror of hell-fire at the same time.’ 
She survived Rich with four children. 

As Harlequin Rich seems to have been un- 
equalled. Davies says that after applying 
himself to the study of pantomimlcal repre- 
sentation, in which he was very fortunate, 
lUch ‘formed a kind of harlequinade very 
d liferent from that which is seen at the 
opera corai(j^ue in Paris, where harlequin and 
all the characters speak’ (Life of Ganicl'^ i. 
129). To this superiority Garrick refers 
when he says : 

“Whon Lnu appeared, with matchless art and 

■whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb; 

Tluf mask'd and mute conven’d his quick intent, 
And told in fi-obe gesture what he nuvmt. 

Bur< now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood. 

Churchill disparages ‘ Lim ’ in the ^ Rosciad,’ 
hut llorace\Valpole,who frequently mentions 
lUch in his ‘ Letters,’ speaks with admiration 
of the ‘ wit ’ and ‘ coherence ’ of his panto- 
mimes. Isaac D’Israeli says that Rich ‘ could 
deac.nbe to the audience by his signs and 
ge^jLures as intelligibly as others could ex- 


ress by words,’ an opinion derived pro- 
ably, as is one equally laudatory by Leigh 
Hunt, from Davies. The latter declared that 
in fifty years no man approached him, and 
that Garrick’s action was not more perfectly 
adapted to his characters than were Rich’s 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His 
presentation of Harlequin hatched from an 
egg by the heat of the sun was a masterpiece 
of dumb show ‘from the first chipping of 
the egg, his receiving of motion, his feeling 
of the ground, his standing upright, to his 
quick harlequin trip round the empty shell. 
Through the whole progression every limb 
had its tongue, and every motion a voice.’ 
In pantomime he proved a valuable master 
to Hippisley and others, but he preferred 
teaching actors tragic parts. ‘ You should see 
me play Richard,’ be said to Tate Wilkinson. 

Rich was uneducated, and was quite illite- 
rate. He talked of ‘ laming ’ Wilkinson to be 
a player ; told Signora Spiletta to lay the em- " 
phasis on the ‘adjutant,’ and said ‘turbot’ 
for turban. He had some curious affecta- 
tions. He pretended never to recall a name. 
Addressing Tate Wilkinson, he would call 
him in turns Williamskin, Wliittington, or 
whatever other name came into his head. 
Having called Roote ‘ mister ’ several times, 
that somewhat irascible actor grew angry 
and asked the reason why Rich did not call 
him by his name. ‘ Don’t be angry,’ said 
Rich ; ‘ I sometimes forget my own name,.’ 
‘That’s extraordinary,’ replied Foote, ‘for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did 
not suppose you could forget it.’ Rich does 
not appear to have been tinaneially success- 
ful, though, unlike his father, lie paid to the 
letter his actors and those with whom he 
made engagements. Dibdin says that he 
was compelled to take a house situated in 
three counties in order to avoid the impor- 
tunity of the bailiffs. 

Rich was the founder of the Beefsteak 
Society, and George La,mbert [q. v.], liis 
scene-painter, was an original member. It 
met at first in a room in Coven t Garden 
Theatre. Among the presidents were Theo- 
philiis Gibber, Whitehead, Wilks, Colmnri, 
Charles blorris, and George lY when Prince 
of Wales. 

Rich’s portrait, with his family, attributed 
to Hogarth, who also painted a portrait of 
Miss Rich, is in the Garrick Club, where is 
another portrait of Rich as Harlequin. Rich’s 
account books of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Co vent Garden, from 1723 to 1740, were in 
the dramatic collection of the late Mr. Lacy, 
the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 

[Geiiest’s Accomit of the Engli‘*h Stage ; 
Gout. Mag. 1832, ii, 686 ot seq.; Da-vLiJS JLifa 
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<tf CJurricIi mill Urniuntn* Mi .crll.uurft ; Tnt« ^ 
M‘ilkUiRm*f4 McsnnirH and \Yt«i i | 

A|»<*lngy {nr thn LifV tif Cun»r|.t«' AtUH* Unilam)''' ; 1 
Jnckwnt”*^ Hid, of tlio Hirnttidi j 

gcftdti'n Now I lint . of tin* Stnr.o ; I In* ton ; 

linkof‘i4 London Htity*;**; HiM|tra|«ldn Hmiimfion; ‘; 
tVti4«'R« A|mlo|ry. od. Lowo: Homiin Aniodn «d : 
f ho Hiuft'o, cd, Iiowo ; Bmm\vo 11*« .lohisNoinod. Hdl ; 
Lottom of llomoo Wfd|»olc^ : Uooro.inn Kmn; , 
Hfifhng'n Uhl Ihntry Ltuo' ; C'lnrk ILuoioITm K«v .. 
|n‘o*'ontnnvo Aofomj Ht* o!o*n *ritonf ro nod Anti* 
d' hoH t ro ; Hi hd i n V nod iot ■ n* fn I tint * »r ion ; W ho d h\v 
liml Uitnoiaidt^^tii^* London Had »nd rroncjit. 

A Hliort lint n( |♦nlO|ddo^N hy or ronoovmiut 
Kirh in fouinl in Mr. Howo'n !Uldio|,i:i’uj»h*04l 
Aorount tif LnidiNh I'honfrnnd l.ifornluro* undor 
* Hioh, dolui.’nin! ‘ Hill, J»»hii/[ J. K, 

liUlH, MAHY, Uui‘Mrr,HH tir WAitwifdt 

(H’dhh '■ lilTH),Hovt»nt iHlmi^htoriUid thiriomdh 
rUild of LHcliiu’d Ih»yh\ lirol «*nrl of (*orh 
(i|. V, 1, hy liiH Moroiid wifo (’aflmdlo*, only 
duitBUtor*of HirUim{rn*y hVufou !«HvL, wnn 
horti at Yottidmi on H Nov. HLh’>, llorniotlmr 
dving in IHhX Mary and hor yotut^tor Ntofor 
YlnrgtiHd (f/. I tld7 ) Worn liroti'dd ttjt hy tho 
'wito (d' Hir Hnuilnll Llaytoii Id Mallow, In 
lHdH| wtmn nho whh not yrt tliiriiMdi, Imrd 
Uork hrotigld hor to Lnuinnd. iiinl^ Ntmndlv 
hut unatu'foHi.t'ully uruiMl hot* uianLuro 
Jutnoa ItamiUon, otdy non of danuoi, flmf 
viannttit ( danthdtoyo, niul aftorwanln ( H*I7 ) 
Karl i>f (’laithraNHil* d‘ho imt*^ fathiT, in hin 
diary for U5»IU tLwaiurr /Vr/auvi* i*d. (h'onari* 
LhI m*r. V. HH writoaj *Mr, diunoa llainyL 
told la»mg rofur.od hy my unruly datigluor 
^Inry^ dqwudfd Ho|>t, to y*^ hath,* 

*r(m aanm forno of chnrnrtf*r wan di^s|dayi‘d . 
in Mary HoyloY tlotf*rmination to marry i 
(’harhn4 Uirld Horond won of Holiort, a*Tond | 
oarlof Warwu'kt ir>H7 HIABi jt|,v, j; j 

owing to UhdtY want of fortum*, wnowf roimfly : 
di«a|>|m»vod hy hor fathor, wlioMt* aix oldor ! 
daughtrwi hiul all rnado hrilliant matnhna, 
Him waa hatUHliod hla hmwotoa littlononntry 
aofit near Hampton fkmrt. IloroCImrh'y Utnu 
vii^itfol lior foMpumi ly, and (piiot ly «iiirrt*al hor 
at Hhnppnrioii ehnrrli on !il July Hhil C|mr, 
wa,) liar latJmr Imvingi through th*» int«*r«- 
vontion of tlio Karla of Warwdidi and Hol- 
land and Lord <i(»rin^, ata|utoHt’nd in tim 
mat all (CJitKaTEit, |n 1 1 HI), 

gavo luir a tlowry of 7,<KK)/, (/dYmaro j 

l«t i40f. ?, 182, 222)* 

With ocrimhinal ybitM to lamdon, Mary j 
IHtdi «|}eiit thn rnmaiitdor of Imr Ufa at Lidglia | 
Priory, nnar Ktd.«ttid, EaaiiX, Ihtt aoat of Imr ■ 
hrothnr-ifi-law, ihn third riirl *tf Warwirk* j 
Bhn oiulnarad Imrafttlf to hla largo fairtily, 1 
liron^Iit up thn oarlY danghtara hnr niama, ' 
and liynd on ftfiintioniitn tnrma with liar hna- I 
l>iimr« two itapmothorp and pipiorp-in-laWt j 
Bhn duvttlopud a imimt k tinniiiraiiinnU Win- ; 


tor and Hinninor ‘dio rtdjrod ovory morning to 
tho* \Vi!dorno,*H*gnrdon topray am! noHlitsda, 
llor hotiNo wm; tho ro^ort of piouH puritan 
mini.'dofN id Knn«*v and In diopH ami divitioH 
from L*»mh>n,nml Inm w‘orlo* «»f oliiirity worn 
wiiloly known. fU- no nimusN a rorluwh nho 
lo»pt in r»»n'.lniit tourln through hor .siMorii, 
Lady Lhinolagli, Lady thu’inp;, ami otliorH, 
w ith tin* lUo «*f i h»' nod ro|'»oh;4, and aftor ItU't) 
won! mnnouonalty to mmrLtlu'Ugli id m wan 
alv\ny.'4 phul to ridnrn to ♦didiinotr'i L<*o/..* 
lL*r hn’**haml ;iUia*oodf»il hia t'hlor hrollmr 
Uiihort na fourth oarl of Warwtok in HhVJ, 
and iUiai, nftor twidity yoiiw id’ g*uit» on 
PI Any. Hod. Hin ont irtM’-dato whh loft at; 
hi'< vvitd’a di*vp*tNal for !if«%\v!noh gavoristUo 
thi’oay ingf haf ho had givon it * !*» pimw naoHj 
Lady W arwdoh diod id L<*igloion Pi April 
Hl'fh^and waa htiriodin KVhdodohnroh, *Thn 
Virtnou's Wiunan KoiiinL* n fnnoral porimm 
pri'urhiol hv Anthony W‘aIkfd\U,Ih,formorlv 
donnoduM'Vnudnm to fht' oitrhmd* Wiirwiok 
and roidor i»f Kyfndd, hL'*o\« wtw pnIJifLod 
in London HIHH hy Xathaniol Kiim*w \nm 
undrr K^Vuvnuu.', tog«*thor with 

L ‘ Hnlo'i for a Holy Lif»% in a Lotti^’f to 
Hoorgo, Karl tif Horlo'hyv.* 2, *tJmi»ionid 
ModitatiouM upon ?)nndr\ SuhjmdH** 2, Mhoun 
LNdlrotionf* upon jownudd Horiptnraw/ all hy 
Ladv Warwh'k, A portrait in nrofKod. 

latdv Warwu'k find two rhiidrmn KlUa- 
hrih t/o HU‘A wmi (‘harhv., h<rd Hinh* Tim 
tatinr, how in HUd, mar run L in Ann 

Lavondmh, danghH*r of Wdliiimi oarl of Ho- 
vtumhir*’ j lu^ prodoi'O'iurd Iun fiithor, w ho wm 
anrrrodod in iho titio hy Ida cmmin Uohort, 
a»*tn»nd oarl of Holland, 

Tho diario.H lo*pt hy Lady Wiinviok fnun 
July HUPI Hi NoudnhVr lio 7, togotlmr with 
a voluino of * t loi’inJontil .IModitat ioim,* piiNf^od 
into tin* linnda of lior iloiimntio rlnipliiin, 
Thoimm WoMdrtdlo, wdio aft or lior thmlh atm 
notalrtl thidin All fho manm'oripiH I with 
tho oAooption of four • lhary Piiporn/ mii^Hing 
w'hon thoy mitno into Mr. WoodroiloY hand«) 
wi*r«« lU’ipiiHal hy tlto Itritihh Muf-^oum in 
IMHd CHdf/iV* PTHhl 'K). Woodrollh 

traimnnhial abort poriitiijN^ nndor tim titk of 
M.k4h‘ntion« out of iny Lady WarwirkY 
Pnpora* (thiwartunwv miinl»*ml Addil, MH. 
27Hi*i in tlin flritidi Mnai*niii)* Hxtritfdi 
from Hkkl to ltl72 w'orn oditod for tim Unit- 
ghnmTrart Hiadnty in tiAl7 i»y Ilarlninn from 
amdlmr tmniawipt, tlnm in tfm |ii«iMowion of 
tlm Ihw. Kaihanm! i’L Woodroflh, vkar of 
Hmnorforil-Koyin*^, W ilt^iiro* In iKjH^Hoimi 
Hm^nalithm In tlm Lifo of M* Warwick ^ 
(tho originiil iiiitnimnript of wlunlt h Addit* 
MB* 27.*iri7) ww «!it«l liy llioitiaii Croft on 
Cniknr Iipv*"] for tins Porny Sonlotyi from ft 
eo|iy owiiml hy Lord Ilrtama 
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[Aiithnrilies given above, with other entries, 
in vols. iv. and v, of the Lismoro Papers, 1st sor. ; 
Ilomti Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 145-2*28; Lord Cork’s True Re- 
in enibrances in Birch’s Life of Robert Boyle; 
Biulfiell’s Memoirs of the Boyles, p. 25; Leez 
Lachrymans : A Funeral Sermon for Charles, Earl 
of Warwick, by Anthony Walker, 1673; The 
Holy Life of Mrs. Elimbeth Walker, pp. 128, 
148, 150, 175; Anderson’s Memorable Women 
of the Puritan Times.] C. P. S. 

RICH, Sir NATHANIEL (1686P-1636), 
merchant adventurer, born about 1586, was 
probably eldest son of Richard Rich, an ille- 
gitimate son of Richard, first baron Rich [q.v.] 
llis mother was daughter of John MacheU, 
sheriff of London. He had a legal training, 
and was admitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 
2 Eeb. 1609-10; but he devoted himself 
first to political life, and later to the rdle of 
a mercantile pioneer. He entered parlia- 
ment as member for Totnes in 1614, repre- 
sented East Retford in 1G21, sat on a royal 
commission in Ireland in 1622 (Brown, 
Oe^iesis of the United States^ ii. 980), and 
was member for Harwich in 1624-6, New- 
port (Isle of "Wight) in 1626, and Harwich 
again from 1626 to 1629. On 8 Nov. 1617 
he was knighted at Platton House. 

Rich was connected with the Bermudas 
Company in 1616, and bought shares in the 
Virginia Company in 1619. Of the latter | 
company he became a prominent member, 
and when, in April 1623, there occurred the 
great split between two factions in the com- 
pany, he took a leading part on the side of 
his connection, Robert Rich, second earl of 
"Warwick [q.v.] In May 1624, when the 
matter came before the House of Commons, 
he was specially attacked by the opposing 
faction, but he sat on the Virginia commis- 
sion of July 1624. 

In 1629 Rich, with the Earl of Warwick 
and others, found the funds for the first 
voyage of discovery to Providence Island, 
otf the north-east of Yucatan. On 4 Dec. 
1630 they received the patent forming the 
governor* and company of adventurers for 
tlie plantation of Providence and Henrietta. 
To this company Rich seems henceforth to 
have devoted his best efforts. Many matters 
of importance, especially regulations and 
aflairs requiring legal handling, were left to 
him. Wlien fresh funds were required he 
was always the first to respond. He evi- 
dently pursued a forward policy, for in 1635 
we (ind him advocating the admission of all 
the adventurers to the benefits of the trade 
of the main. A little later, on his motion, 
the first local council of Providence was ap- 
pointed. On 7 May 1036 he was appointed 


deputy governor of the company, and held 
the post for about a year. He died before 
26 May 1636. It was rumoured that over- 
doses from an ‘ antimonial cup ’ from Massa- 
chusetts hastened his end {Collections of 
Mass, Hist. Soc. 4th ser. vol. vi. p. 125). In 
his will he named several of the Rich (War- 
wick) family; he also left money to schools 
in the Bermudas. He desired to be buried 
at Stondon, Essex, the manor of which he 
owned ; he left it to a nephew, Nathaniel, 
probably Nathaniel Rich (d. 1701) [q. v.] 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 256, 5th ser. 
ix. 335, X. 31, 8tli ser. i. 66-7 ; Cal. State Papers, 
ColoniMl, sub voce; Wotton’s Baro' etage; Lh- 
froy’s Memorials of the Bermudas, vol. ii. 
Apn, xi.] 0. A. H. 

RICH, NATHANIEL (^?.170n, soldier, 
eldest son of Robert Ricn, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, knight, was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 13 Aug. 1639 (Fos- 
ter, Grafs Inn Kegister^ p. 223; Morant, 
Essex, i. 188). Sir Nathaniel Rich [q. v.] was 
probalily his uncle, and in 1636 left him his 
manor of Stondon, Essex, he being then 
under age {Notes and Queries, 6th ser. x. 
31, 8th ser. i. 66). At the commencement 
of the civil war, Rich, like many other 
young gentlemen from the inns of court, 
entemd the lifeguards of the Earl of Essex 
(LuDliOW, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 39). In the 
summer of 1643 he received a commission as 
captain, raised a troop of horse in the county 
of Essex, and joined the Earl of Manchester’s 
army (Ilist. MSB. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 668, 
665, 578). In December 1644 he held the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was one of 
the witnesses on whom Cromwell relied to 
prove his charges against Manchester {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1644-5, p. 165). When 
the new model army was formed. Rich, in 
spite of some opposition from the House of 
Commons, became colonel of a regiment of 
horse {Commons^ Journals, iv. G4, 65; Pea- 
cock, Army Lists, p. 107). He fought at 
Naseby, distinguisbed himself in an attack 
on the royalist quarters at St. Columb in 
Cornwall, and was one of Fairfax’s commis- 
sioners at the surrender of Oxford (SpBtoGE, 
Anglia Medioiva, pp. 43, 217, 264). Li the 
quarrel between the army and the parliament 
Rich at first discouraged petitioning ; after- 
wards, however, he made himself the mouth- 
piece of the grievances of his regiment, and 
strongly opposed disbanding {Clarke Papers, 
vol. i. pp. XX, 62, 74, 109). He took part in 
drawing up the ‘ Heads of the Proposals of 
the A.rmy,’ and in the negotiations with the 
parliamentary commissioners (i5.vol. i.pp. xli, 
148). In January 1648 Rich’s regiment was 
I quartered in London at the Mews to guard 
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tlip iiarrmiiifut ^ rtinl m\ I jmrt 

t>l’ l!t<* iiriiiy ttilh 'whi«*h Fiurln?!, tin' 

Ki'nlinh Ur^tnvnuni^ 

\n. RUII, ! !jIT U Itif’h With tlirll t«> i 

li4h‘Vi* Ihna'f, iiiJtl nvovi't till* «»it tlii‘ i 

i*oa*4 whicli hml tiilloii llti* haiub t»f fh»* j 
t'«iyfiHf4i4, tlo rt'tuok C nlwMtt, ■ 

ll! July, lh‘jil lUt LhJ Ati|r.»tuul S}in»!u\vn h 
fuw tluYh laitu* (//>, vti. tm ihr 

t*J* iid’' /)<!//* Y ttf i, Jutk 

4^1 ; rvhV, Vitii ii. .'»h 

lhunu|*: the puhltnil JiwntNMMiiH nf tlt»' 
artiiy itt Itir/ niul lUfH itu-k ww^n iVrt|iuujl 
hpinikuf, wna in of th«» 

tiJui'at toUt luit. Iintl hrrttpkvi nt>i»ul miuihooil 
HuJ r*ntr*‘tl rxtmtu' «k‘itiurrHY\. U»^ 
litul <luuhl.H nlhiul flu* uM'ritliun 4»f llio kiut-T* 
tmt Hp|iunr;i f o iin\ u h»44 tl ium'ic j'^ry llmt !»* 
uhntthl Itu trtoJ, jUt4 nimroUhl uf tho 
liltHltmiutt tif thu rr|it)!thu. Ht* luut t’olix 
vii'WH iut’liUYj tuwJtfJn of (ho 

I^Jfth-iuuunrt'liy uuui i(%srKr 1 Hlu, 

JI:Kh (i* lOu, th'A l(if», iRtU* In hVhnmry 
llliU Uii'h wnM luhiutfrJ tu pnrlnnnout nn 
tnunthnr for lhrou-*i* 4 tn\ Itnvtuc; boon i4o4i»nl 
Iwu pr«niMJt,4\, InU !tulu*rft» uvolmlrd 

in t*uuM*t|n**iu‘«M*f H Jutihlr nu tint (, 

VU 11 hi la 1 htri'iahar iRud ho 
wnaalmr^odwith lhu.^<»tp|ira;«*-:»ion ufn ro\«li'4 
rlHUig' in Kurfolii (f}icu\» llfttmtHHimH *fj 
iv. Ap|a p. Hhh 

Ltulhtw ituJmioa Us»*li {uaon^i tho h<*noj4 
ruptihlican tnitlmiJit/Uw af tin* army who wrrn ^ 
tluludtHl hy t*rmn%voll Nt mYhj.t him iit ovor- i 
tltruwing tht' Lun^t |mrliiimun( c l/r#mnVw, i. ' 
htu, tat. iHUih In IdtUi ho hi'uiuno an opon ■ 
ttppmmiit. uf (In' hfaltHlttr’a guvtummrntt umt 
wnM'ih‘pinvtnl uf (luH’ummnmt til liia rt'ptitiont^ ' 
w!t«4t wiiH tu htJtintd i!|iiu4i''i Ihuvnrd, " 
IthJi wntH Himimunial In4urfi thu l*rti!«’tnur‘H 
ntitmcil iti hVhrnury IfhVn rhiirptai wiihop* 
poHUg tht' li'vy of tnxtha and nlimni^ up liu** 
itf!hrlitm,anil thini taunmlittHl lu tim nn,«^Nn!y 
(jf (ho Hcrjtntnt-al-HriUH (i/a i, JiHfl* r/ni/*V 
i'ujfw, From AnicuHt lo Otiutit»r 

Khifl hit wiwfiptin In nuiliimitnmt (huimitWi 
ii, If})* Tim r»it.H«im4 fur hw uppmndoit t<t thn 
Frutuh'uFfS gnvurnmnnt w«tl Itin rot nwil In 
flvn tint wcntrlty (Wmiithal nro m*t forth hy 
Itinh hiii lt‘tt4‘r to Lloutonunt^giumml Mt«oh 
'wmnl (TiiaiiiiOth vi, ), On ttm ro-Uom^ 
tirm of ilifi Ltmgimrliaumtii tit Ulothit ttflhml 
ItiOi tiiiipontoi Kttglwl* ri*«i4f»nt lit llottitmt, 
wliielt lt«i iiiul giivo Ittirt hunk tJm 

i'cmtmiiiul of Ilk rogiinfuii ( thl 
I hum Hir)H«4h pp, 377, h«7, HHHh Whon 
l^tiuihnrt ox, pi ha! tlii Lmifir prirtiitiiinnt in 
Otitiilmr HTO| Kielu who ityuaauliMl in rotHiii- 
iii^ hii minttmncl, Kiutotuhal tlio ttmloavtmw 
of Lutllow for tin* pitr!iiiwoat*n rt»iomth*m 
In Doeomktr hk ft*glinoiit wttit iwnt hy thn 


army h'iuhn’< to tlia pHrl}?insunt,’» 

nuitmi .'.(ontUN in IhulMtiniuln lull nt 
otiliuu'lk !n*4{|^‘ttiMn t Ion w«'n( in m* tii a Iniclf 
fa tin* put linimuU ary fu4<% jaiiunl tht' fort-t'a 
in Ihui'ummlh. tin»!^ nian’hiui wifh Ihtun to 
hnitdan tluiuani, ii, Ms, |fl:h IM, 184), 
tto ilo’ f liaiilf* af I III* pirlianifutt on 

*S thn*. l(»« 4 t O fAffoun f/^, vii» */UPh 

In Ft'hruufy UiiHt, piuaa'u itiy ihnt Mmifli'a 
paliuy uauhl if.id f«» (hn r*' '•.Rirni itin tif thu 
m4Utar<’h\ , Utah ii( f mapf i*4 fa tmluor ht-^ r<»pk 
nouit ftMii-ulanoimhirU il Jut! MnnoluaitJuartal 
Ft«4t| itinl nppMinituI InKi‘hl:4ty t’aloitr! in lik 
phuu*, lilt'll wti'i arri'Kinl hy tualar t»f tlio 
OMUin'tl af 'Ujif M (i/#, vii Mhh lu UhttW, ii, tiMH ; 
lUar.u, ml. llullips MAK p//l:f|. 

Ha n to- lfhrrii(»«»| in ft hnv itnya* am! itu la* hml 
naf hi'on mio’ of I Ilf* Mur a jtitho''U in* ttHf' not 
ovf4»nh'4 tVam fha inU ttf iuilrniaify,, Nm'tu*- 
flo'lmci hr* primuplr:* imuh* him f^ii.,-p»n‘f«Hl hy 
f ht' i,nu»u'n!nan( nf t ’harh':* 1 1, ami *m UlJam 
|(4fH dm'inf', tin’ I loiiuiiii'til niuiM*il hy Wn*** 
nark pint, )m wan fipain urra^Urtl {(hi Stain 
Ikyr;'.'', Hum, iraui I p, MliH pp. (i)| 

8:; I, On is Any. Hkh! tHi4i waa traii'Ji'frial 

tM flm rhatvo’ of flu* p*n«'fiior *tf Ffirtfunoiith 
(iV^, thiU ?, p. 'h'’‘ni. 11 if* uttnlimimml s\m 

m»t vmn in In* imirmnl lanly 

Antn* K»u‘r, tfuihJunr nf ihihiui Karr, lh>t, 
mrt of AntTuiin hi n hi tor t«t htu’ hraihiT 
W'jlham, Hitrd tairl ttf ia»thian,alm (Irhrrihml 
Ho'h im n pri**»un*r * Ihr rrinm, hut «uily 
larnnaa ha t'» llutitrltl it man *4* part a' nml 
O'ju raM«h*'4 upon hi> iluiy ftt lu:-* mnjf*'*lyi 
that I am to^’iurml if it um’n la lik powur if, 
wunhl mntu* !<«« in lii'» huitrl tnnf to art, 
aytuim! him ilirmli) f»r imlitnily * oHowui 
ttaii «!«#/<• m t\ t‘Mtnluirph,MT'’o 

it. loh luh, itih, UiHiih:*-! f«» llm inllmuiro 
of ht'i ui'W riuuiiaii»um ami llio iiiirn'riumn 
of hau'd FalitHUilh, Hmli uhlattUHl hi;* rolrmai 
in ttihh t pp. 'll 1, -iVr j ( hi, *V/u/r /’o/w* 

Hum, *u pp' hl7 h Ilk will wim 
provrd in 'Vlitroh 

Hy hi^ «m*ond wifo llkh hail no t.'-^ium, 
s Hy im llrat wif*% PJimhrtl^ diiityhlor of 8ir 
- KiimumI llatttpilim,liiiipht,imtt j^i-lt^ryitMoIfU 
' Ihimpthui, ho hml two» auim, Nnilittnh*! atnl 
i liohort, llob+rf aiiiroo**ito«l in IH77 to lint 
, mitntonml imromloy of hiHilidaiit roliifivu 
' mill fat hof 4n4{i.w» Htri4iiit‘l«» Hioh { Moma *\T| 

' i, 1HH|. 

[AulhnritifiK eitrit In ftw iirtlrlp.’j H, Ih R 

lilOff* FFNKMrpp; hkm llwn(lhref - 
i tflh?h wim diiunhtor of Waltor 
_ hfjit. ourl tif IvM^ir |tp y,1, hy lti« wifo LoHttm' 
' liimllya^ who atilr.ao|iti*ttiIy itiiirrlml liohorl 
j ihutloy, oiirl of llolfprt, wooml 

i oiirt o’f FkfioxMltifoii KlbitlMlik fiivotirtto,, 
' wm hm liroilmr* Bliii wiw it htiwlifiilohiMi 
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and, wlien a f^irl of fourteen, won tlie admi- 
ration of Philip, afterwards famous as Sir 
Philip Sidney. Her father saw in the young 
man, who was a friend of her brother and 
some eig'ht years her senior, a promising hus- 
band for her. When he lay dying at Dublin 
in Se])tember 1576, he expressed an earnest 
hope that a treaty of marriage might be 
arranged. Two months after his death his 
secretary, Edward Waterhouse, wrote to 
Philip’s father, Sir Henry Sidtioy, begging him 
to carry the match through. Its ‘ breaking off,’ 
Waterbouse told Sir Henry, ‘ if the default 
be on your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be rej) aired with any other marriage 
in England’ Papers, i. 147). h'or 

nearly four years tins engagement appears to 
hay(5 remained in su8])enso, In the interval 
Lady Penelope saw much of Philip Sidney, 
who was repeatedly in her brother’s company. 
Ho called her Stella and himsell' Astrophel, 
and sent her sonnets declaring his love for 
her. But on 10 Harch 1580-1 her guardian, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, applied through 
Lord Iku'ghley for the queen’s consent to the 
girl’s union with another suitor. This was 
Itohert, lord Iticli, a young man of assured 
and ample income, wdiom Huntingdon de- 
scribed as ‘ a proper gentleman, and one in 
years very fit for my lady Penelope Deve- 
reux ’ (Lrmsd. MS. 81, f. 1 05). Rich had .just 
succeeded to the peerage on the death oi his 
father, Robert Rich, second baron Rich of 
.Leighs in Essex. Sidney and his friends 
represented him as coarse and uneducated, 
but Leicestoi’, Lady Penelope’s stepfather, 
wrote of him in 1688 as a man greatly re- 
specl'itid and loved, ‘ a true, faithful servant ’ 
of the queen, and ‘ zealous in religion ’ 
(Lauouton, Defeat of Spanish Armada, 
is aval Kecords Soc. i. 308). The marriage 
was liurried forward, and probably took place 
in the spring of 1581. According to a state- 
ment pot forth many years later in the lady’s 
behalf, she was forced into the marriage, and 
}irot(‘8ted her nnwil Ihigness at the wedding 
ceremony; her wedded life was unhappy 
from the begiiniing, and she continued to 
live with her husband only tlirough the con- 
straint of fear ; he not only tormented her, but 
sought to rob lier of her dowry ; dread of her 
powerful brother, Essex, hindered him, how- 
ever, from otforing her any actual violence. 
How much reiianco is to be ])laced on this 
d(bScription of Rich’s marital character is 
matter for controversy. His own view of 
th(i situation is not accessible. 

There is no doubt that Jjady Penelope had 
from the first an attenuated regard tor the 
m arri age tie. No sooner had she become Lady 
Rich than she encouraged a renewal of the 


attentions of her early admirer, Sir Philip 
Sidney. In a further series of sonnets, \v hich 
were subsequently collected under the title 
of ^ Astrophel and Stella ’ (1691), Sidney cele- 
brated, within a year of her marriage, his 
growing affection for her, and his contemjit 
for her husband. Pie played in his verse on 
her married name, lamenting that she had' no 
misfortune but that TIVc/a she is,’ and congratu- 
lated himself that ' that rich fool,’ her husband, 
could never appreciate her worth (see Sonnet 
xxiv.) Sidney’s marriage (in September 1 588) 
does not seem to have interrupted the inti- 
macy. Spenser, in commemorating Sidney’s 
death three years later, asserted that all his 
thoughts centred to the last in ' Stella,’ 

To her he vowed the service of his days ; 

On her he spent the riches of his wit; 

For her he made hymns of immoital praise, 

Of only her he sang, he thought, liu writ. 

Lodowick Bryskett, another of Sidney’s 
friends, gave an exuberant description of 
Stella’s despair on learning of Astrojdiel’s 
death. Subsequently she marked her ap])re- 
ciation of Philip’s devotion by befriending^ 
his brother Robert Sidney, in whose behalf 
she often used her interest at court, and to 
whose son she stood godmother in January 
1595-6 {Sidney Papers, i. 386). 

Sidney’s passion was more than literary 
sentiment, and it may well be questioned 
whether his poetic expressions are consist tmb 
with the maintenance of innocent relations 
between him and Lady Penelope. But it 
should be remembered that Lady Rich was a 
lover of literature, and occasionally sought 
and received not altogether dissimilar homage 
from other pens. Richard Barnfield dedie, tittid 
to her his ' Affectionate Shepherd’ in 1594, 
and Bartholome w Yonge his 'Diana of George 
of Montemayor’ in 1598; while John Davies 
of Hereford, Henry Constable in ‘ Diana ’ 
(Sonnet x.), and others, addressed to her 
sonnets, in which they referred to her hus- 
band with scant respect. 

Meanwhile, Lady Penelope was spending 
her time, to all appearances blamelessly, with 
her husband at his house at Leighs, Essex, 
or in London. She became the mother^ of 
seven children, and domestic duties fre- 
quently occupied her. At the same time she 
cultivated popularity at court, and contrived 
to keep on ^ood terms with Sir Robert Cecil, 
despite his Jealousy of her brother (cf. Hat- 
feld mss! V. 230, 289, 296). But her dis- 
content with her husband did not abate, and 
she confided her domestic distresses to a new 
admirer, Charles Blount, eighth lord Mount- 
joy [q. V.] Before 1595 she became Lord 
Mouutjoy’^s mistress (cf. Sid7iey Papers, i. 
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itiiti twa tlniijililiT^i 
nf whom will' hrrjium tho mutlui* uOi’r that 
diiti' Wf*ro fmiiw*<|aimt ly fu*laii‘u hM||4<‘tl hy 
Mtmiitjny to ho liiw ohUilrmo lawii Utoh 
couhl Imnlly Imvo hi'im ip^iuinint of hiM\vtlh*w 
ooutliui^ Imt Im mmlo no out ward wi^iu I to 
loft Imr witli hor lovor in hVJth'^^hmi ho 
iUM’i»m|mntod law iirotlu'f on flm o\|«»tlit}on 
to nml ng'niii In tin* auluinn of IhhT, 

wlnm In* wont, to hVaimo with tin* KngltHii 
lunliiH! tnltn% tJm I'lnrl of Shrio\\4mrv, In 
Aptnl IhhT Lutly Uinli wnHftttHnlont hy?un«ll- 
no\^ hnt tiHMWiWiMi ♦ witlnmt any hlmnUli to 
In’f hmmtiful inno ’ {ih, jj. -hlh 

'flm nml im|iriHonmont of Inw 

lirothmMln' Karl of Haar‘\ Jn lolKhromanl hor 
to }‘roat omn'ijy* 1 Irr !»rot !mr Inul miunininnl 
von nllonti»»nn}i' rolntimi?« wuli hor, alwaya 
lumNolf in hia lottorw to htu\ * Vunf 
hnoflj 0* tlmt ifoarly Iovom you/ Sim atrainml 
twory m*rv(* iu onlor to iioflon tlm tjtmon’rt 
ImaH townrtla lum* Hut tin* hufoya, jowola, 
liiul otlmr |iroMmt.H with lUiioit aho moaithal 
Kli/,ftimlh uuuio lit tin im|U'«‘;nion. Wlnm 
Hmw*\ foil ill in ^^lvn^uhm^ lauly Hi^’h hw* 
wai’ilnl to tin* i|tmnn a lotuf niul pat hot m 
hftm\ appoalitig’ for Iuh pin''ff»u (r v^/. 

fjom. IfjSti |{»/ru pp. Utiw itj Uiiu'ft. 
QHtfii /,7/;'u4o//n it. Ill / h nu«l ’’Im rontrt\ou 
to havotln* lotttn* ptililnlnah Tin.** art groatly 
oflViuhal tin* (pmoUtaml in hnhrttary aim waa 
tinloml to knop Itt'r homa% ami to it|iponr 
for nxauiiiuttiou hoforo tlm muimil t»So/;oy 
i/ftprrn^ it. 17:! ; ChtAM anin.,\ i x, /mf/mx tomja 
Kh/,. np. (Ih, 7H). In Soptotnhnr ItltHI aha 
num*a latnl Hiuh tttroUfrh a iliiuftvrou^ tllim^a 
{ih, IL LMhh \Vlmit,in January U'Ml^ K:v*o,\ 
wan or^nttiwinK rohnUion^ aim wan frnnumtly 
with him at Kwwnx hoimo. Sim waa tlu'im 
on tin' ovnniful day whon tin* Imuao waa hr* 
aio^od hy royal tnio|Wiand Imr hrotimr ar* 
rimgnd for Imr Haiodopailiiro holoro ho atir* 
rmnhmod* 

Afinr Imr hrfttht^rV oximutlon in tHHI, hor 
Intabaiid, tmnortling to Imr own atatomonf, 
ithfuidoimd hor, TInumoforth ab* livod in upon 
adiiltory with Lord Mounljoy% hnt «ufbrod 
no loaa of owinmn at aottft in oomaapiormn. 
In May ItKitI aim worn mm of tlm nohio htdma 
who wont to tlm bordor to nmid Qmmn Anno 
and oauort Imr to Lmtdon. Altar tlm awoa* 
almi of Jamos I aim nmoivod ii full aharo of 
tlm favoura whiidi won* ahtiworml on tlm 
friomk of Imr lato lirotlmr, and Imtainm oim 
t>f tlm ttuwt prondimnt ligurmi in oonrt ft'a^ 
tivitloi. Till! hing|(miitod hor on IT ,Awg, 
liKtl *tlm platai will rtink of tho anr’mntoat 
Earl of E«tix,cttllfalIloitrehinr|Wltoao tmirlmr 
fathor wiw/ By tlik grant «hf' t<Hik pmmdoimo 
of all tJm hiiroimw‘» of tlm liingdoni, am! of 
thn ckughtw of all earl«i Arnndnl| 



; iKford» Nortlnnnht'rlatuh and Shonvahury 
( /‘/o* /'.W.r, i. loj). On 

'Ibolfth tiight ItitVi .nho tut»k part at oourt in 
th** pi’rfortuiinoo of llmi Jum-sutfa ‘ Mnaipu* of 
Hlio'km'/i.’* ^ lAiumuM* / 

t. ISm. At tlm Mum* porindjiy imitual arl 
rnngoinonf* » divom* ‘a nmmoiot thoro' wan 

■ ohtainofi In hor It uwlmnd. llont onro took 
aduintago of Ida roh^uno tt> innrrv h’mtiroH, 

■ dnnghtor of land rid«*f JuUmo Sir I'lirinto- 
phor Wray, and wdd«*w of Sirto’orgo. Haul 
td’ Snnrforfi, I linoolnohiro. 

laidy Hfundopo wm. not long i« following 
. tho oviunph% ami on :!tl Ita*. I tit to i4lm mar** 
riod hor lovor tinnv InHausm kaud of lh*v<*U’-' 
ahiri'l a! hti Imma* at Wutmtomh Tlm ndo- 
hrant wan tio' oarHa rlmpliiin, William lauuh 
Tb‘ king* fdt hough In* but romiiwd at tlm 
illicit rrmnnd ion* warmly rr,‘ 0 td«‘d tlm mam 
ringUi and d**fliimd r»H‘oivo tlm narl or liw 
wdo a! rourf. Laud* u h** wa'-t volu-montly 
ntfnrio'd for Ida «luifo in t!i** profoodinpa,ox- 
nrr '‘.wiiilroprMnt riti*m. ItovoioJiimilofondtal 
Idm*«'lf in nn opoiilo and di^toourmaddroHHod 
tofhokingiin yi Iduh Liufy I*om*lopt*‘«alh^j^otl 
f.ntlhrimpMd Lord Hioh’M Immkmvrro df*{tdlod 
at Ifuudkt Ian thofoyal hanwn.Himt nnimvod* 
In Mnroh UHHk wimtt Ituonduro and Uirh 
nnu in tlm nppor Itom.o* Monl word^ tamsod^ 
and tlm lio pi von to Boyou * f Cfmrt itml 7))nr^ 
o/ /, i. MU p Mmiumldro did not long 
runwivo tho diagriim*, and di«*fl on *1 April 
HUMf Ilia willow rotir#nU<» tlm r«uiittry*and 
followial him to tin* gravo wifhiti a tAVulvo- 

Jiiont li t fA'xr I I /n/nw/or I tl I 1 1 iirt . Sm% ) 

Luiiy t bind opoV ti rat huahand, Lortl Birhj 
WI04 iTrafod Earl t»f Warwirk fin 2 Aug* 
tH!\ iind^ liiod tm :!l Marrh MdH Ik bung 
Imriffl with hb anm*htorii at Frist tnl At 
Ufa’htoffl Im foundfal an tilniMlnawo for tlva 
old nmn ami *ftm fd«l woman | Mohaht* AVw, 
L By him Lady Htnmlo|a» wa.n imitlut 

fjf Uolfurt Birli* lanamd mirl of Warwirk 
Ml, v.'lt llonry Btrli* niri fif llollami (fp v. 1; 
Hm timrira limit lHt!7 ) ; Lrlfmo* wtfo of 
Sir tborgit Cktry of Fotddngtoii; Hrmdtipfk 
wifo of Sir tirrvam EliftfUi ; hMw't, wdh* of 
Sir Thtniiim Cimko of Hirgo ; and bnhrli wlm 
mitrrird twira* attd wdmwi portrait lij My- 
tuna* htdonging to tlm Eiirl ut Hulhilk^ k 
aaid to roiondim Imr nmttmr* 

Lftily lVimlo|M**i otdoHt tdlrgitiroaiiU ion 
hy Elmrloa IlhfUti'i, mirl of lbvn^l?*hlri^Mo«llb 
joy Bhmiit, iiltorwiirda mirl of Newport* ii 
notiwd M’panntdy, Otlmr rldhlrun of tlm 
aaitm parontagn worn iittimcl LlliKalmth ami 
Hi, Jtunn 

A pirtmitof winnidofitiflod Indy at Laiii- 
Imth Halimn k ini«*rilmd on thu haok, *A 
CMiiidtiM# of Ibvoti/ imil m holhifod to ro- 
l^itly ibiifdo|w and Qmrm 
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7t,li sor. vili. 110). An unimportant Intt or 
to lior brother (dated 1500) in her hand- 
writing is in the British Museum {Addit. 

12500). Others of her letters to Sir 
Hubert Cecil are at Hatfield. 

[Ih'ydges’s Poors of the Reign of James I, pp. 
28 sij., 329 8 ( 1 - ; Dovoi’oux’s Doveroux-Eaids of 
Essex, i 1-51-6 ; Fox-Bourne’s Lifeof Sir Philip 
tsitlney ; Duke of Manchester’s Court and Society 
from Rlimtieth to Anne, 1 . 293 seq.; Miss Cos- 
tello’s Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen ; 
Arbor’s (hivnor, i. 467 soq.; Sidney’s Astrophol 
ainl Stella, od. A. W. Pollard, pref.; Sidney’s 
Worlds, ed. Grosart; Sydney Papers, passim; 
Dngdale’s Baronau'C ; Doyle’s Otticial Baronage ; 
art. Blount, Cha-RLks, Eaul of Dkyonshirk and 
eighth Baron MouNT.n»Y,] S. L, 

RICH, RTOIIAIID, first Baeoit Rich 
(hl'Jf) t-15()7), lord chancellor, second son 
of Richard Uicli and Joan llingley, his wife, 
was probably horn in 149B, since early in 
1551 he is odiu.ially described as fifty-four 
y<'ars of age and more. The family was of 
IJanipshire origin, and the chancellor’s great- 
grandfather, Richard Rich {d. H()9), a pro- 
xninent member of the Mercers’ Oom])any, 
served as sheriff of the city of London in 
1441. He loft two sons, John {d. 1458), from 
whom are descended the baronets of the 
Jvich family, and Thomas, grandfather of 
the lord chancellor. The visitation of Essex 
in 1612 repi'osonts the chancellor as second 
son of Jolin Rich, who died on 19 July 
1458, which is impossible. Robert, a brother 
of the chancellor, died in 1557. Rich was 
born in the parish of St. Laurence Jewry, 
in the church of which several of his family ' 
were buried. Cooper (^Athm<B Cantabr. 
i. 253) states that he was at one time a 
niember of Cambridge University (cf. As- 
cii am, Mjnst. 1703, pp. 322“3), and in 1539 
he was an unsucce.ssful candidate for the 
chancjellorshi})of that university against the 
Duke of Norfolk. lie was bred to the law, 
entered the Middle Tera])le, and formed an 
aiupiaintance with Sir Thomas jMore, a na- 
tive of the same parish and member of the 
sarnie inn. ^ You know,' said More to Rich 
at his trial, ^ that I have been acquainted ' 
with your manner of life and conversation 
a long apace, even from your youth to this 
time ; for we dwelt long together in one 
parish, where, as yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to speak it), you were 
always esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer and gamester, and not of any 
commendable fame either there or at your 
house in the Tenaple, where hath been your 
bringing up' (Cresaceb More, Life of Sir 
T. MorCf od. Hunter, p. 263). 

Rich, however, in spite of his dissipation, 


acquired an intimate knowhidge of the law. 
In 1526 he was an unsuccessful candidal e 
for the olllce of common serjeant against 
William Walsingham, the father of Sir 
Francis. In 1528 he wrote to Wolsey urg- 
ing a reform of the common law, and ofier- 
ing to describe the abuses in daily use, and 
to suggest remedies. In the following De- 
cember he was placed on the commission for 
the peace in Hertfordshire, and in Fe- 
bruary 1529 was made a commissioner of 
sewers. In the autumn he became reader 
at the Middle Temple, and in November 
was returned as one of the burgesses of 
Colcliesttu’ to the ‘ reformation ' parliament 
which sat from 1529 to 1536. In June 1530 
he was placed on the commission for gaol 
delivery at Colchester Castle, and in July 
was one of those appointed to make a re- 
turn of Wolsey ’s possessions in Essex, In 
March 1532 he was granted the clerk.ship of 
recognisances of debt taken in Ijondon, and 
on 13 May was appointed attorney-gemTal 
for Wales and the counties palatine of Flint 
and Chester. On 10 Oct. 1533 he was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted. In this 
capacity he took the leading part in the 
crown prosecutions for non-compliance with 
the acts of succession and supremacy. In 
April 1535 he assisted at the examination of 
the three Carthusian monks who were (exe- 
cuted shortly after at Tyburn. Daily's 
story (Life of Fisher ^ p. 214) that Rich was 
sent to Fisher with a secret message from 
Henry to the etlect that he would not ac- 
cept the supremacy of the church if Fisher 
disapproved is improbable; but in May 
Rich came to the Tower and endeavoured to 
ascertain the bishop’s real views on the vsnb- 
ject, assuring him on the king’s word that 
no advantage would be taken of his admi.s- 
sions, and promising that he would re- 
peat them to no one but the king. Never- 
theless this conversation was made the 
principal evidence on which Fisher was 
condemned, and at his trial he denouncrd 
Rich for his treachery in reviuiltng it. 
Similarly base was Rich’s conduct towards 
Sir Thomas More. On 12 June he had an 
interview with More in the Tower, in 
which, according to his own account, he 
* charitahly moved' the ex-chancellor to 
comply with the acts. But at the trial he 
gave evidenc(‘. that More had denied tlie 
power of parliament to make the king su- 
preme head of the church : the words rested 
solely on Rich’s testimony, and More charged 
Rich with perjury. ‘In good faith, Mr. 
Rich,’ be said, '‘I am more sorry for your 
perjury than mine own peril ; and know you 
that neither I nor any one else to my 
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l{nowltKlp:c ovcit took you to lx* a ninn of | ( ^J‘<nnw<'ir,< fall wnn lollnwod by a rt'acUou 

Huoli credit UH citluir I or any onji*r could ! njr^inHt tie* lu'lbrmntion, and K*u*li took au 
vouclisatc to commuuicatc with you in any ! activi* part In the |u*r.sccu1 ion ofiliik ri*- 
mutter of importa-iico/ Uitdv atiompted to , fornnu’j^, Wfirldti>: wish ( oirdiinT, ntid hoin 
RulKstantmto the accuHutiou hy callinj^ Sir ^ dcncrihcd iiy l*'o\o nn one of the puffistw iii 
Iticlvard Sout.hwoll [sp v,|a.nd INilmcr, who j Henry h council. lie waa cosiMtant in liin 
had athmdod him in tim Towt'r; hut tlu'y ! nllcmlnnco ut the privy lamncih mid in April 
lj()lh|)rorcxs(Hlt() have been too hiwy romoyini^ j loll one dohn Inlhiry was committed to 
Jdore’w hooks to listen t>o the convimsidioju i iho Marshalscn for nccusinp* Uieh of de- 
More was condemned, and Itieh reaped his etnvinf,^ the kiicc as to the posseMsions 
reward hy being' a])pointed before the eml ; of the nhixw of Kj'ynshnm. in loll 
of tlie year overseer ofhve.ric^s of lands, and j he ri'signed fh»' clinueidiorship of the court 
diirographer of cmnmmi phaiH. <»f nugmental ions, ami in the snim* year 


Meanwliik^ tlie lei 
biHui (UssolveiL and 


Ki*r monaslenes hnd j was trensurcr «>f tin* wars apai 
to d(Mii with tln*ir muul Smithuid, nci‘ompan\ tne; 


rev(3nues there, was formed tin* court of; Ihiulop.ne, and nssinmg iii tlie no'uhntioii 
augment.iit ieus of t he revenue of tlm crown. { of a (naity witli hrance, ttu l)(‘e. he 


This court was a (‘omniitlei* of t.he 


was nguin returned to jiarliament knipliti 


coiuhmI, and Rich, who was prohnhlv at the ; of tin* nhirc for In dune h'dlS ho tiiuk 


same time sworn fif t.he council, was made ; 
its lirst chancellor on Id April lo.'Uh lie ; 
was returned probably as knight of the i 
sliire for Kssex to tin* ])arliamiMit which met I 
<m 8 June and was dissolved on 18 duly j 


part in the cMunijiation of Aniif* Askew 
I If. V*'!, and wuH present when slie was 
tortured in tin* Tower; according to her own 
explicit statement, Wnotlio-^loy amt Uioh 
Monk pains to rack me uifli (heir oun 


ldd(), ami was elected H])eaker. In hisop»m- hands til! 1 wnn w**!! nigh dead ’ th'oxi 


ing sfieeeh lie compared the king with Solo- hlV). Tin 
imm for just ice and prudence, with Samson ! hut never 
forstrengtliandfoi'tiimh*, and with Ahsiilom j darkest pa 


hlV). The story Im^ herni mueh di'-cnsHdl 
hut never <!j''proved, nml Ha pfrhaps tlm 
ht the history of auv I'lncdish 


for hoaiity and comeliness, ami m his ornthm j slntcsninn* tl*’tmt tm, iv. 


at the close of the ses.sion he likened Henry 
to the sun whicli expels all noxious vapours 


In spiti* f»f these proceeding, s, Idelds po'd-. 
t ion was improved hy the iieees' ion of hkl- 


fuid brings forth the seeds, plants, and IVtuls j ward VL Henry hull nfipoinled him nn as- 
necessary for the support of human life, | sislant <*\ectitor of his will, hetpientlmd him 
He was nowperlmps, next to (kmuwell, tin* i ‘JOtt/., ami, according to iMpet, left itmtruc- 
moBtpoworfulamlthemost olmoxious of tlm I t ions tlmt ho shonhlln* mudt* a mmr, Un 
king's ministers. Whmnuthesnmeyenrtlm I *J(\ Ftdn lol7 H he wim created Ikron Hick 
northern rehellion broke out., the insurgents i ofHcoitet Leiglmh Kssex. In March Whdtitln-s- 
coupled his name witli Hromwell s in their j lev was deprived of tlm Inrdmlmncidlorship* 
popular songs, and in tlm list, of articles I owing, it is said, to Uields ’rntrigims, and oii 
they drew up demanded his dismissal nml i Oct, Hicli was ap|minted lord ehnnct*llor. 
pimisliment, describing him as a man of low He neipiieKm! in the vhdent relisdonHchatgres 
birth and small reputation, a Huhvertor of made hy Hotm^rsef, signing tlm orders in 
the good laws of the realm, a maintalner commirfor the administmtion of tlm com- 
and inventor of lieretics, ami mm who im- nuinion in both Idiuls and for tlmnholifion 
posed taxes for his own advantago. Tlm of private In lo4l» Im took part 

iailuni of tihtmaihellion WHS followed hy the in the procmHltngs against tlm ITotcctoRs 
enppreHsionof tlio reinnining reltgiotiM luvuses, brother, lamd Heyniour of Hmleley ; having 
and Rich devoted himstdi ^ealouHiy [,o tlm obtatnial an opinion from tin* Judgi’s find 
work, btnug described as the hammt*r, ns cmmcil, he conducted the hill of attainder 
Oromwell was the mall, of tlm monnsttmcM. through parHannmti ittid afterwards signed 
Occasionally ha visited a mcmastery hinmeir, tlm w^nmint for Ids cxtHUitiom Mii tlm mil- 
but his chief occupatkm was tju4 aitnunistra- hrmikof tlio relietlion in tlm wmm year he 
tion of their revenues, and it was natural auminomHl tlm |nsfh’o« heforo him, and ratial 
that some of the enormouH wealth which thorn for t heir neglect, to present tlm pcime 
passed t'hrough his hands should stink to his in an harangue printed in Foie (v. 7* b h In 
lingers. In 16d9 he was ap|)ointed, as groom October he acc*ompanied Homersfft to IIam|s* 
01 the privy chamber, to meet Anna of ton (.*mift when tlm young king was re- 
Oleyes at Oalais; hut he deserted Ormnwi*!! movtid thitimr ; Imt., flWling f.hc RrotectoFs 
m the disgrace winch consequently overtook |tfirt.y was deserting him, tni took the gn*fit 
him, and was one of the chief 'wituussos seal and joined warwielc at Fly Hmwn, 
against hw inend and beneliwtor. liolbom. Tlmro, cm Cl Uefc., h# *di«orilit#a 
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m", ,Ul, was .UTUSPcI : Im a snuila 

k Hia Ouihlhall "« t!a'Nli,u«'l 

i ? li-'tU nxla.to \Vuuls»r _b.>arinj? lliw 
,W« ;,t tbn cuunairH uKams 

Simiowot. to lb« bmi?. jl'' 

Somorsut’a ifflimiiiulaim Imlon^ I lia rimnwl, 
arcw ui) tlio articloa aKuuial jmii. "b ium«l 
hifl lionbwsiou, iiutl linmijbl- tl';; "* 

pains anil piMiaK-ii's, by wbii’b t,Iio 1 niti'ctnr 
Wsiloin'ivwlofaU bistilbws. 

Ilkih way bavn tlimtubt, lliiit \\anvu>lt 
woubl riivwVi' tbn ri'liKumH Jwlw.V n) bispro- 

bisibmub- 

tiT Wiiiilivil witb SVanviok’ssmi, Sir Ib'iiry 
Dailloy, iuiluctHl liiw 1.0 si'lo aKi'l"'", 
ai't- Iwl. Warwick's triumiili lailcil_ to m;- 
pvo’w bia iKwilion. I'nibitbly iipulwt bw 
will, bo nil'll P'li't in tbo [iroccciUnn'S iiKamat 
Jbnmonmd (lartllnw. The ciifliLli wwtoii 
of tlio court appointcil ii> try tlin lattnr wiw 
bold at Uich’s housn in Si. Ibu'lliidiminws 
on aO .liui. lord, IhouKli at anollu)r_sla)?c of 
t.lw procniHVmKs ilicb apjioarinl as a witnesH m 
till! bi.sbon’H favour. Similarly bo was Imr- 
(hmnd with Ibo chhvl' part in tlw innwnn-a 
(.■iltcn by the council ajfiiinst the 1 rinwisH 
Wary. 'I'n 1 brill bn was sent to rwiniwt Imr 
to uiovo to tlkin|^ or cotuc (.o court ; aim rn- 

I'usnd, hat profnasi'd Imrsidf willini^ to 
Jiich’ahospilalityat bnijihs I’riory. dim visit 
was prevent nd hy a ilanjtcroiia aiidtiuwa 
which Imikn out in t.lm chiincnllor « houa«' 
liold, and imniwsitatnd Ids ahwmcn from Um 
floiinnil from .hum to Nowmimr. Mora to 
Itlch’s taalt! worn the moaaurna h« toolc 
airain8t.roan Bmdmr [(p v.] and tlmacotonoa 
of Bocldnif (of. IliXOK, Ui«l. Ohu-nhuf hnij- 
Imd, hi. did). In A.itKitBt 1551 he was again 
sent to Mary at ( lopped Hall to forhid luaaa m 
Imrhoiisnhdld [sno liomiKSTHU, SiK ItoilHOTJ. 
(In d(l Oct. a commiaaion was appomtnd to 
triniHact cbimonry biiainnaa bacauaoof Uir.hs 
illnnsB, and on d'l Doe. h« wsignod the grimt 
Boal Li’idlnr, in Ida ‘ Oburcdi I Iistonr/ rnlatas 
a Htory (sommmiicatad to liuia by Uicus 
Rroat-fl’taiidaoti, tlio Km’I of Watwick, to tlio 
tinbct tliat lUcli luul written a letter to 
Bomc^rset, wlio be thouglit mignt yet ro* 
tiira to power, warning Intn against sotne 
(baign of Nortbumborland. In baste 
be addressed it merely ‘ to tbe duke, and m 
servant handed it to tbe Duke of Norfolk, 
who revealed its eontent^ to Northumben- 
land. Eicb, hearing of tbe mistake, only 
Saved himself by going at once to the king 
and resigning the great seal. It is ^ 
bable, however, that Norfolk, who. made 
Rich one of his executors, would im 
trayed him at any rate, Rich , i 

the gi’eat seal to the Mug, but to Winchester, | 


■ Niulhumborlmuh and l)’Ar(\y, who weri' sent 
to his imuae for the pnrpiwe, and can 
Ih* niHlouhtofibogmuihimu^rtH of his illness. 
The great seal was (uitrusted for the time 
to tloodrieh, lilshop of hly; but Rich’s ill- 
health continuing, the bishop was dofuiitely 
appointed lord chancellor on 19 Jan. lf>51 -2. 

Uieli now retinal to fesc'.x, whore lu^ was 
pinned f)U a commission for tlu^ lord-limi- 
tenaiiey in May; but he was still id(uitilied 
with the govluiiment of Northumlanhind, 
whom lu^ appointed his proxy in tlm House 
ef Lonls. In Novnunber ho reoommeuood 
his athuHianees at (he privy council, and 
couthunal ilnun thnuigli the early part oi 
ir>o.‘i, was one of the commissioners 
wlm dtmided against Ikmmu^’s appeal early 
iti that year, and on 9 .1 uly he signed the 
ceumurs anHWi,w to Marris nunonstranee, 
pronouncing her a bastawf and proclainung 
Lady Jam^ Drey. But immodiateiy after- 
wards be went down into Itssox, and, juiying 
no attention to a lot4er from tho council on 
It) July requiring him to remain faithful to 
dams decluriHl for Mary. On the l^ilflt a 
lotti'r from the council ordered him to retire 
with bis conapaiiy to Ipswich ^ until the 
uiuHm’s pleasure be further known ; and on 
if Aug. he entertained JRnry at Wanstead on 
her way to [.mulon. His wife attomled 
Maiw on her entry into the city, and Rich 
WHH at once sworn of her council, and otu- 
ciated at tho coronation. 

During Mary’s reign Rich took little part 
in tho government, and his attendances at 
tlm cmiuoil were rare, llo was one or the 
nears summoned to try Northumberland, and 
im was the only peer who voted apinst 
(hvrcliner’a bill for the restoration of the see 
of Durham. But he vigorously abetted the 
restoration of tho old religion in hssex ; at 

Mflted ho at once established masses tor the 

dead, and ho was a zealoiw persecutor of the 
heretics, examining them himself or sending 
them up to London, and being present at 
numerous executions. The^ excessive num- 
ber of martyrs in Essex is attributed by 
Foxe to Rich’s persecuting activity, in 
151)7 he was raising forces for the war m 
France and defence of the Essex sea-coast, 

apd in theeollowhiff »u»)ty.atynaed ^ 

Clinton on his expedition against Brest, in 
, November l^^B he was appointed to accom- 
pany Elizabeth to London, and m December 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
lands granted during the late reign. He 
dissented from the act of uniformity, and in 
156d was summoned to dismiss the 
of the queen’s marriage. He died at Rc®b" 
ford; Essex, bn 12 June 1567, and 
in l^elsted bhurch, where a recumbent emgy 
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r(>pw«ents liim witli a Bniall head and Icjuni 
loatnreB ; the inacriptiona have becni eblit(j- 
rated. Ilia will, dated Vi May, with aeodieil 
dated 10 June 1507, waa proved oti 5 June 
1 5(58. Ilia portrait, by Holbein, ia prism^rwal 
among the llolbtiin drawingn in the Royal 
Library at Windaor ; it haa been eugravinl 
by Uart(dozzi atid R. Dalton, 

Rich haa been ludd up to tiniveraal exe- 
cration by poaterit,y; catholie.a haw^ dt^ 
nounced liim aa the betrayer of More ami 
Fisher, and prott'atatits as tht^ burner ot 
martyrs. A tiim'.“Serv(ir of tlu'hnist athnirable 
typ(‘., lie was alwayvS ibund on the winning 
side, and he had a hand in the ruin of most 
of the prominent men of his time, not a few 
of whom had been his fruuuls and bemdue.tors 
-^WoIhoy, More, Kislun*, (Iromwoll , Wriot lies- 
l(‘y, Lord' Seymour of Siuhdey, Somerset , ami 
Northumberland. His readim^ss In serve the 
basest ends of tyranny and powiu* just i ties his 
descript ion as ‘ one of the most ominous names 
in the history of the age ’ ( Dixon ). Hut his 
ability as a lawyer and man of buslm'ss is 
beyond question. His religious predilections 
inclined to Catholicism ; but he did not allow 
them to stand in the way of his advanct*- 
immt. Few were more rajiuMons or had 
bettiir opportunities for ]>ro(itiTig by the dis- 
solution of the monasti'rios; the manors ho 
secured in Essex alone covered a consider- 
able portion of the county. It should, how- 
ever, bo acknowledged that lu^ uhchI bouu^ of 
his ill-gotten wealth for a nohb object*, and 
that he was a patron of h»arning (Awuiam, 
1705, p. 5S22). In 1554 he loiuuled a 
chaplaincy at Foisted, and made provision for 
the singing of masses and dirges and tlu^ ring- 
ing of bells. These observances wtire abolished 
atthe acct?8sion of Elizabeth, and in May 1504 
Rich founded a grammar school at Fidsttnl, 
which alTorded education to two sous of ( )li ver 
Cromwell, to Isaac Barrow, and to Wallis the 
mathematician, New buildings were com- 
menced in 18(10, and FHsted is now the prin- 
cipal school in the east ern count ies. Rich also 
founded almshouses in Felstetl, and built tlm 
tower of Rochford church, 1 1 is own seat, was 
Leighs Priory, which was purchased in 1755 
by Huy’s Hospital His town house in Cloth 
Fair, Bartholomew Close, afti^r wards called 
Warwick House, is still standing (1806)* 

By his wife Elizabeth {cl 1558), daughter 
and heiress of William Joules or (lyukes, 
grocer, of London, Rich had live sons and 
ton daughters. Of the sons, Bir Hugh, the 
second, was buried at Foisted on "jf Nov, 
1554; the eldest, Robert (1557 ?■ 15811, suc- 
ceeded to the title, and, unlike hin father, 
accepted the doctrines of tins Reformation, 
He was employed on various diplomatic 


negotiations by EUzabctli, and was one of 
the judg(*.s wdio tri«‘d tlie Duke of Norfolk 
for ills share tn th<‘ Ridolti plot. He was 
succeeded in tlu^ title hy lus second soig 
Bola^rt (afterwards Ihirl of Warwic‘k) [sta) 
umler Rich, Phnhi.oph, Lady]. Of the 
daughk^rs, ElizahtUh imirritHl Bir Robert 
Peyton {d 1590) ; Winifre<l {d, 1578) mar- 
ri(Hl, fxr.st, Bir Henry Dudley, eldest son of 
tlie future duke of Northumberland, and, 
eccomlly, Riigi^r, second Lord North [a, v.l, 
by whom she was mother of Bir John North 
[q.v,| ; Ftlndreda or Audr<‘y marHi'd Rola^rt, 
son of Bir William Drury of Hnwstml, Buf- 
folk, and cousin td*Bir William Drury (q. v. |; 
Franct^s marrieil John, lord I L-Vrey of (’hiiche 
(d. 1580), sou of the lord chnmherlnin to Fd- 
ward VI. Rich Iiarl also four illegitimate 
children, of whom Richard wm father of Bir 
Nathaniel Rich(q,v. ) 

(TIu‘ best life of Etch, espeeially with reganl 
to geneal'Mdcal itUbrmatimi, is coutiiiued in 8ar- 
geaunt's Hist, of Pelstt'd Bi'lmol, |»{». HD H; otliw 
accoufUs are givcu in (kimpIveiiH Lives of the 
OhauciUors, Koss's Juiiges, Mauutng'H B|n‘akers 
of (h(^ .House id <'omm«>ns, aiai t'oopers Atheran 
Oantalir. ! see also Isutersaiul Papers of lien. VR U, 
<hL Onirdner; (HI. State Ihtpers, Oom, Ker, ; 
Aets of the Ihavy (Ltnieil; tiymt'Ps Pnnlera; 
JitnrnalH of the Ihmses of LuhIh and (Hminotm; 
Pari, Hist.; Hrate I'rialH ; Hattlehl MMB, pt»i, ; 
(Hlieial Hetnrnof M.P/s : t’<41in«*s8{ate Papers; 
W riot hesley’s ( 'hrmi tele, ( Ihron, of ( Hlais, ( hroii, 
of tbieen Jane, Tronhles conneeteJ with the 
Prityer Bot>k, I'he Huppresmon of the Monas- 
tcries, ami Narr, t»f the Reformation (all in 
(.‘amdenScH*,); (HmdenV Klkahetli, 1717,1* 

Lit. Hetnaiiisof Hdward VI (Eotbnrght^ ('Inh); 
Kllis’s Origiual letters; Htow's Annals; Holms- 
beds (dinnat Haywanrs Haigne trf Kdwtird 
Hixt; Stryptfs W(»rkrt; Foxe‘« Aetew ami Mon.; 
Burnet/s Hist, of tlte lieformathm, ed, Po<‘oek; 
PnllePsWorthieMand Imreh Hist,; Lloyd'sHtate 
Worthies; ('resaere Aloroami RopePs Lives of Sir 
Thos More; Ilailv’sLlfeof Fisher; Mylewlhivlfs's 
Atheiw Brit.; Nicliols‘s pMgr. of kllzalmth, L 
t)J ; Visitations of Essex in l/UViand UIPi(Harl. 
8 <hi.); Ihigdale’s Baron »ge; Wotton’s Baronets; 
Burke’s Kxtmofc Peerage; (L K. tV« Peerage; 
Moraut's I'hsex Wat<*r«V Phostem of ( Itdelmley ; 
Arthasilfjgia, xvith iCII ; Jtairmd of tlie AfchmoL 
Ahsoc* xxvu UI2 41; Tvtlers HdwanI V! ami 
Mary ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Cjlumdi of England ; 
Malthuid’s Essays on the Ridbrjnation ; Lutgaml 
and Frotide's Histories; BarnUt's Highways ami 
Byways of Essex; lievuo BritiMifuquo, Atigust 
lH4(Lp. H44.1 A. It l\ 

EIOH, lilCflARD (d 1610), author of 
^NftwcH from Virginia/ was ptissiWy tlio 
Richard Hicin ilh*gitimafco son of Richard, 
first bawfi Rich fq, rX ami fatlim* of Bir 
Nathamcl Rich pi.v.j 11 a is said to be 
rdakM to Barnabc Rich [q. v.], and w*a8 a 
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soldier and adventurer, who sailed on 2 June 
1()09 from Plymoutli for Virginia in the Sea 
Venture, wliich was commanded by Captain 
Christopher Newport [q. v.] In the same vessel 
were the three commissioners, Sir Thomas 
Gates [q. v.], Lord de la Warr, and Sir George 
Somers [q. v.], who were directed to colonise 
the new country. The fleet consisted of nine 
vessels. A violent storm separated the Sea 
Venture from the other ships, and drove her 
on to the rochs of the Bermudas, where liQv 
crew and passengers were forced to remain 
for forty-two wemrs. During that time they 
built two pinnaces of cedarwood, in which 
they ultimately proceeded to Virginia. 

liich reached England in 1610, and pub- 
lished, on 1 Oct., a poem, entitled < Nevves 
from Virginia. The lost Flocke Triumphant. 
With the happy Arriual of that famous and 
worthy Imight Thomas Gates; and the 
well reputed and valiant captaine Mr. Chris- 
topher Newporte, and others, into England. 
With the manner of their distresse in the 
Hand of Deuils (otherwise called Bermoo- 
thawes), where they remayned 42 weekes, 
and builded two Pynaces, in which they re- 
turned into Virginia, by R, Rich, gent., one 
of the voyage, London, Printed by Edw. 
Alhle, and are to be solde by John Wright, 
at Christ Church dore, 1610,’ 4to. The poem 
consists of twenty-two eight-line verses, to 
which is added a brief and bluntly humorous 
preface. Ilis obj ect was to ‘ spread the truth ’ 
about the new colony, and he announced his 
intention of returning with Captain Newport 
next year to Virginia. The only known copy 
is in the Huth Library. It was formerly in- 
cluded in Lord Oharlemont’s collection, where 
it was found in 1864 by James Orchard Ealli- 
well[-Phillipps], who reprinted it in 1865 in 
a limited edition of only ten copies. Twenty- 
five copies were reprinted by Quaritch for 
private circulation (London, 1874). Both re- 
prints lack the woodcut of a ship, which is 
m the original. 

The narratives hy Rich and others of the 
Bermudas adventure — Rich spells the word 
< Bermoothawes,’ Shakespeare spells it ‘ Ber- 
moothea ’ — doubtless suggested to Shake- 
speare some of the scenes in his ^ Tempest ’ 
(cf. arts. Nbwpobt, Ohbistopher; Gates, 
Sib Thomas ; and J ohbdatn, Silvestbb : and 
Malone, Account of the Incidents from whkh 
Shakespeare's^ Tempest' was London, 

1808). 

Rich speaks in his preface of another work 
on Virginia, to be ready in ^ a few dales.’ An 
entry in the ^ Stationers’ Register ’ gives 
under the same date (1610) ^ Good Speed to 
Virginia.’ But no second book by Rich has 
been discovered. 


[A.rber's Transcript of the Reg. of Stationers’ 
Hall, iii. 444 ; Catalogue of the Huth Library, 
iv. 1247 ; editions of the Newes mentioned 
above ; Hazlitt’s Handbook to the Lit. of Great 
Britain, p. 506.] C. F. S. 

RICH, ROBERT (/. 1240), biographer, 
was second son of Reginald and Mabel Rich 
of Abingdon, and younger brother of St. Ed- 
mund (Rich) [q. V.], archbishop of Canter- 
bury. lie seems to have been the latter’s 
lifelong companion, and was sent with him 
to study at Paris about 1185-90. With 
Edmund he was called home by his mother’s 
illness, and accompanied Edmund to O.xford. 
He is perhaps the Master Robert de Abingdon 
who, in consideration of his services and 
siifterings, had license to hold an additional 
benefice on 31 Aug. 1320 (Bliss, Cal. Tapal 
Befjisters, i. 76). In 1 239 Robert, who is there 
styled Magister Robertus de Abingdon, was 
employed by Archbishop Edmund as one of 
his ofhcials in negotiating with the monks of 
Christchurch, Canterbury (Wallace, pp. 
297-9, 507; Gervase oe Cantebbtjrt, li. 
161-6). He accompanied Edmund in his 
exile at Pontigny, and was present with him 
at his death. Edmund gave Robert his hair 
^]xiTt(^Osney Annals sp. Annales Monastici,\y. 
87-8), and also bequeathed him a sapphire, 
which subsequently passed into the posses- 
sion of Nicholas, a goldsmith of St. Albans, 
who gave it to the abbey there (Matt. Paris, 
vi. 384). He died before 1244, for Matthew 
Paris (iv. 378) under that year speaks of 
miracles that were wrought at his tomb. 
Eustace the monk, in his life of St. Edmund, 
speaks of Robert’s singular piety, winning 
conversation, and profound learning (ap. 
Wallace, p. 543). 

Robert was the author of a life of his 
brother, which seems on the best evidence to 
be that in Cotton. MS. Faustina B. i. fF. 180- 
183, in the British and in Fell 

MS. IjVol. iv. in the Bodleian Library: a 
brief fragment of it is in Lambeth MS. 135. 
It ^ furnishes us (according to its editor, Mr. 
Wallace) with an insight into Edmund’s in- 
terior development, which Robert (his lifelong 
companion) was most competent to give,’ and 
was not the work of a monk. This life also 
appears to have been used by Suriiis, who 
professes to follow the lives by Robert Rich 
and Robert Bacon (Wallace, pp. 4-7, 612- 
613), and it has been printed in Wallace’s 
^ Life of St, Edmund,’ pp. 613-24. with an- 
other life of the archbishop, ascribed by Mr. 
Wallace to Eustace, monk of Christchurch, 
and now in Cotton. MS. J iilius D. vi. (1). Sir 
Thomas Hardy assumed, with less probability, 
that the latter was the biography from Robe'i t 
Rich’s pen, because there is a statement to 
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tliat oUecti in a modorn hand inHvtrilxHlon an 
abridg’iuiait of it (in Cotton* IVIfd. (doop, B* 
1, f, ii-t). The niuo li^asonw given in Uu' 
York * Brcwiary' {Surtm Abw///, l.xxv.) for 
the oillce of Ht. Edmund nn^ taktm from the 
Vdh by Rob(U-t irudi. It stanuK not impro- 
bable that tluC])roper’(dlie(5 for Ealmuml 
■was coui|)o«(h 1 by Robert (Waliaow, up* 

4 1(1 do.*!, 455). 8om(\ fragimmtK ol 1 hiH 

c)!U(‘o are given in Wallacok Ciife of St. 

EdmaiuE (pp. 455pS) 

Bale alw> aecnboB to Rol>ert: u * Do 
TraiiHlationc Kadmimdif % ' I’Jxi'gt'wiH in 
Canonom 8. Augiustinid^ ‘ Embnumli 
Archiepi^co])! Gaul uaritmHiB Libia’ do rosur- 
vM*t‘ione/ &c* Tlu« Ia.st wan prititod in 1519, 

8 VO. 

1 Liven of 8t'.. Edmund by EuMtaee mid liobiu-t 
Ibimm ap Walk tm, pp- 'B'i ami 51)1 5, nml 
by Rortmnd ap. MartimoH ThowaiinH Am’edo- 
tdiuim, iii. 1775 «: BhIo’h Srriptiums, iii. 1)7; 
dhumcr’s llibl, Brit..' Uih. p. OIB) » llardy'n Be- 
neript'. Cat. of Bril. Hint, in. H7» UO, 1)4 j 
■Wallaco’s Life of 8L Ediuuud of Canterbury. ] 

C. j-r. K. 

EIOH, ROBERT, Boeond Eauk of War- 
WKKC ( 15K7-“U)5H), elde.Mt non of hbdx'rt, 
lord Riidi (creativl hand of Warwiidc 2 Aug. 
HUH), by Penelope Bevereux inee R,u‘iL 
PwNWhOPW’l, waft born about Jutu' 1587. 
Henry Rick, earl of Holland (q. v.j, wan liift 
younger brotlier. Robert waa mlmittiHl to 
’Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 4 June 
'J603 (Ilkt AASW. (hum. 4tb Riqi. p. 417 ; 
Doyx^h, Offmal Barmimfe^ iii. 59(1). He waft 
created alcnigbt of the Bat.b on J tily 1 BOB, 
became a member of the Inner 'rumple in 
November I BO I, and waft M.lh for Mahlon 
in KUO and 1B14 (Ih.) He wan one of the 
perfonnera in Ben JoiiHotfft * Manque of 
Jleauty’ in IBOH 4),aml friM[uenlly took part 
in the tiltlngft before the king (Nkuiolh, 
PmgreMes ofJmiml, ii. IBB, iii. BIB). For 
ono‘of theae tiltingn Ben JouHon wrote the 
yerso Bpeeeh which in printed in biw* Under- 
yvoodft (No. xxix.) But Warwicdc, who 
aucceeded to hia lather’ft title on *24 March 
1(119, was of too acJiive and imhqiendent a 
apirit for court life. ‘Though he had all 
tiioBe excellent endowmentft of body and 
fortune that, give aplendonr to a glorloiiH 
court, yet he UBcd it but as hift recreation j 
for Mb spirit aimed at more pulilb adven- 
t urea, planting colon ie« in the wcHtern world 
ratlusr than lumHclf in the king’s favour^ 
♦ (Arthvu Wilson, Ilkttny of tfm Jhtgn tf 
Janen I, p. 162 ). lie wa« ime of tbe original 
members of the company for the plantation 
of the Somers Mauds or Bermudas { 29 /une 
1014), and on *1 Nov. lB‘iO was granted a 
seat on the council of the New England 


Company ( (hi. Ihpon^ Col. 8er, 

1574 IBBO, pp. 17,^ 25). He wan also a 
member of tlu' CLiim'a (‘ompany, iiu’orpo- 
rated IB Nov. IBIH, At. the sami' time he 
.sought to incnaise his fortune by privaiem’- 
iiig in the Elimbf'ihnn fashion. Obtaining 
in DUB commissions from the agmit of the 
Duke of Snvtiy, he, fitted out two ships for 
a rovi ug voyugi* in tlu^ East^ Indi(‘s, whic.h 
made valuable prizus, hut luvoUnnl him iu a 
long dispute with the East India Comfmuy, 
whosiUegUimatetratle his piracies tbnaittuukl 
wit h ruin (( I v itni N UH, /AVe/y/f/ Ihgiand, iii, 
21B; (9/. *VA//c Ihpvm^ (JoL; Indian 8er. 
IB17 21, p. Ixxxvi). 

In April DUH be siuit, under the same 
commission, a ship calhsl tin*! 'rr(*asur(»r t,o 
Virginia ami the vN’est Indies, commanded 
by (laptaiu Elfritb, wh«we captures from tlu^ 
SpuuinrdsajuD uu warrant abbuict ions’causiHl 
Warwick wtill greater dillieult i«'s, and were 
one of the catift*'S of the division of iluj Vir- 
ginia Company, about 1B2U, into two par- 
ties, one headed bytluOkirl of Southampton 
and Sir Etlwin Smulys, the other by War- 
wick and his kinsman, Sir Nathaniel Rich 
lo.v.jt /AV JAVA. r W)/a.HUi Rep, iL.l,.15), 
Their dispiUes ran so high that, iu Mav IB23 
Ltu’d ('avmu!i.sh,8tr IkUvin S{uulyH,am1 otlu'r 
oppoueiitstd* Warwick weu^ conllned tt» t heir 
houses by order of tin* privy council on the 
charge of intemperate language ami misre- 
presentntions( //a pp.42 B; Cu/. Hiato Papto^n^ 
Cid, 1574 IBBU, pp, 44 B). Warwick gave 
Cavendish the lie, and they arranged a duel, 
which only the vigilamu' of the gjjvermmmt 
pri'vmiited (AW ex ttntl Brd Her, xi. 

519). The end of tin' matter was t.he ap- 
pointment of conunisHiomn’s to in(|uire into 
the govm’nment of Virginia, and the revo- 
cation of the companyV chartt*r (21 July 
IBlU). The king took the gov!*rnment of 
thi^ colony into his own hatnKand appointed 
a lU'W council, of wlikdi Warwick was a 
I member, Warwiedds action has been rc- 
; ganhal m di(*tatml by purely pernonal nio- 
I tlvf's, ami Ilia party dc»scribeti as ‘greedy and 
1 unprineipled advent urew ; ’ but nls rtul>Mo- 
i quent political comluci makes it elifllcult to 
accept the vbnv that he was tncrfdya tool of 
the court (Ik) YLU, 77m ihgimk m Amm*h\ 
i. 2()B; A. Bhow'K, TM (hmmm of tk 

In 1B25 Warwick wa» appointed joint 
lortl-Ueutoiuuit of iwd wa« very mdlve 
in making prepamt ions againit an expected 
Hiiantsh landing {(hi Pmm% Bom, 

IB25 41, p. Rbi). ' In March IB27 fie obtained 
a Hlmral privateering CfunrniiMion from the 
king, and put to «»i witli a fleet of eight 
dIujw tt) attack the 8pankrd» (i7a lB27’d| 
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p]). 98, 138, 366). The expedition ms a 
failure. The squadron missed the Brazil fleet 
it hoped to take, and Warwick, who was 
accidentally separated from the other ships, 
narrowly escaped capture MSjS. Cormn. 
8rd Rep. p. S385 ; Court and Times of 
Charles I, i. 226, 260, 266, 276). In August 
he returned from his voyage with more credit 
than profit, ‘ He was never sick one hour 
at sea,’ writes an admiring newsletter, ‘ and 
would as nimbly climb up to top and yard 
as any common mariner in the ship ; and all 
the time of the fight was as active and as open 
to danger as any man there ’ (ib. i. 261). In 
1628 and 1629 he sent out more privateers, 
and took prizes, which involved him in legal 
disputes that we re unsettled twelve years later 
{Hist, M88. Comm. 4th Rep. pp. 15, 45, 99). 

During the early part of the reign of 
Charles 1 Warwick gradually became 
estranged from the court, and allied himself 
with the puritan opposition. He belonged 
to a puritan family, was an intimate friend 
of Sir John Eliot, and ' loved the Duke of 
Buckingham little ’ (Fokstbb, Life of Eliot, 
ii. 64, 72, 642). In November 1626 he re- 
fused to subscribe to the forced loan (Gae-' 
DINJBK, History of England, vi. 150). In 
the struggle for the petition of right War- 
wick was one of the band of peers who sup- 
ported the lower house; and on 21 April 
1028 he made a spirited speech against the 
king’s claim to imprison without showing 
cause {Old Parliamentary History, viii. 69). 
He showed equal interest in the religious 
questions at issue, and it was by his procure- 
ment that the disputation between Dr. White 
and Dr. John Preston [q. v.] on Arminianism 
was arranged (February 1626 ; Fullee, 
Church History, ed. 1665, x. 124). 

Warwick’s colonial ventures brought him 
into constant association with the leading 
men of the puritan party, and connected his 
name indissolubly with the early history of 
the New England colonies. As a member 
of the council of the New England Com- 
pany he was one of 'the signatories of the 
patent to John Peirce (1 June 1621) under 
which the new Plymouth colony existed for 
the first eight years of the settlement ; and 
as president of the company he signed the 
second.patent to William Bradford (13 Jan. 
,1630). The patent for the Massachusetts 
colony to John Endecott and his associates 
(19 March 1628) was procured by them 
through the influence of Warwick (WiifsoE, 
History of America, iii. 276, 279, 342). With 
the origin of Connecticut he was equally 
closely connected. On 19 March 1632 War- 
wick granted to Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
John Hampden, and others what is known 
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as *the old patent of Connecticut,’' under 
which the town of Say brook was established, 
and John Winthrop the younger became in 
1635 governor of .the infant state. The 
question whether the grant was made hy 
Warwick as jiresideiit of the council, or as 
the owner of a prior patent for the territory 
granted to him by the company, is disputed 
{ib. pp. 369, 376; Palebey, History of New 
England, i. 399; Doyle, The English in 
America, ^Puritan Colonies,’ i. 205). In 
June 1632 a division took place in the New 
England council, probably connected with 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut patents, 
which ended in a demand that the company’s 
great seal, which was in Warwick’s keeping, 
should be returned by him to the council, 
and in the election of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
[q. V.] as president in his stead (Winsoe, iii. 
370 ; Palpeey, i. 400). The company sur- 
rendered its charter to the king on 7 June 
1636, and during the last three years of its 
existence Warwick ceased to attend its 
meetings, and turned his attention exclu- 
sively to the management of the Bermudas 
and Rrovidence companies. One of the eight 
‘ tribes ’ into which the Bermudas were di- 
vided bore the name of Warwick. In the 
map of 1626 he appears as the owner of 
fourteen shares ; and he was for many years 
governor of the company. The patent found- 
ing the company of adventurers for the island 
of Providence (Old Providence or Catalina, 
off the Mosquito coast) was granted on 4 Dec. 
1630, the patentees including Warwick, Lord 
Say, Lord Brooke, Oliver St. John, and other 
noted puritans. Pym was treasurer of the 
company, and Warwick’s house in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s or Brooke’s house inHolborn was 
the usual place of meeting. Warwick was one 
of the most zealous members of the company. 
By 1639 he had incurred a debt of 2,430/. in 
the venture, but offered 2,000/. a year for the 
next five years on certain conditions. He 
even declared, in 1636, his resolution of going 
thither himself as governor, though probably 
the political situation in England led him to 
change bis purpose {Cal State Pajpers, Col. 
1574-1660, pp. 123, 222, 290). 

Meanwhile, in domestic politics, Warwick 
rapidly became more prominent in opposition’ 
to the policy of Charles I. The revival of 
the forest laws touched him closely, and at 
the forest court held for Waltham forest, in 
October 1634, he opposed Sir John Finch, 
the attorney-general, on behalf of the gentle- 
men of Essex {Cal State Papers, Dom. 
1634-5, p. xxxiii). The opposition to the 
payment of ship-money in that county was 
attributed to his influence ; and when called 
to account by the king he was credited with 
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xisinff tli6 boldoflt language to Cliarlea him- i. 6, 11, 1*1). Ou !2/ April 1(14 1 he 

self against the tax 07>. 1(330-7, p, 197; was aclirnttml to the privy couucnl, and was 
Gaedineb viii. 203). After the dissolution oneofthe council of regency apptiin ted during 
of the Short parliament Warwick was ar- the king's visit to Scotland (9 Aug. 1041). 
rested and his papers searched by the king’s From the time when the king Udt Whitehall 

order ( Cal State Papers, Dorn. I(i4(), p. 152). Warwick was one of the most active chain- 
He was one of the seven peers who signed the pions of the parliament ary cause. On 28 Keb. 
letter to the Scottish leaders in .luno 1(340, he was nominated lonl-heiitenant oft lie two 
had his name attached to Savile’s forged countii's of Norfolk and Ehs<«, and perso- 
engagement, and was one of the signatories nally executed the militia ordinance in tlie 
of the petition of the twelve pt'.ers in the lat.ter county {Otmmon^ Journals, ll 489; 
following September Citn p. 640 ; Oldmixon, IsmiJ Journals, v, 1 1 7). On 2 Oct. be was 
mston/ of Mm/land, p. 143). appointed captani-gimm‘al of a sei^ond army 

Warwick was equally resolute in hia on- which the parliannmt inte^nded to raise in 
position to the Laudian church policy. Ilo addition to that under Fssex, but a month 
promoted puritan clergymen to the livings later (23 Nov.) they resolved t.o have only 
m his gift, was the intimate friend of Dr. a single geiuwal, and lu^ resigniKl his com- 
Sibheafq.v.l, and protected Jeremiah Bur- mission {Hk v, 415, 454). On 25 Aug. 
roughes when he was deprived by Bishop 1(345, during the alarm caused by the king's 
AVren. Oalamy terms him* a great patron and capture of Huntingdon, he was appointed 
Miccenasto the pious and ri^ligious mimst-ry,' eomnninder of the forces of the (uisti^rn asso- 
and praises his personal iiiety. Olarmidon, lion (ilh vii. 555), lU was also a member 
on the other hand, describes Warwick’s of the committee of hotli kingdoms from its 
Puritanism as mere hypocrisy. Mlewas a llrst foundation (1(3 Feb. 1643). It was, how- 
man of a pleasant and companionable wit ever, as commatulm' of the navy that War- 
and conversation, of a universal jollity, and wick did most servi(‘,e to tlu^ parliauumtary 
such a license in his words and actions that cause, (hi 10 March U34 2 the House of 
a man of less virtue could not be found Gommons vottul tliat Northumberland, the 
out. . , . But with all these taults he had lord high admiral, sluuihl \w asked to ap- 
great authority and credit witli that peoph^ point Warwick admiral of the lleet which 
who, in the beginning of the trouble, did all was then getting ready to put to sea. The 
the mischief; and by opening hia doors and king ordered Northumberland to appoint Bit 
making his bouse the rendes^vous of all the John Bennington, hut the commons insisted, 
silenced ministers in the time when there and Nortliumbt^rland accordingly granted 
was authority to silence them, and spending Warwick’s commissiom Glmrles renewed 
B good part of bis estate, of which he was the struggh^ tliree months later by dismiss- 
very prodigal, upon them, and by being pro- ingNorthumbinhuul from his otUce (28 J une), 
sent with them at their devotions, and mak- on whicli parlianumt passed an ordinance 
ing himself merry with them and at them, dirtudlng Warwick to continue In command 
which they dispensed with, he became the ( I July). Armed witli tills autliority, War- 
head of that party, and got the style of a wick went on board the lleet tlu^ next day, 
godly man’ (JlAellkm, rL 404; Laud, overcame the resistance of those oillcers who 
Works, 318 ; Oaeamy, P\meral Smm^i on adhtmul to the king, and was able to rtqiort 
Warwieh, 1(358, 4to, p. 36). * The Farl of to Bym on 4 July tliat tlie navy was at the 
Warwick,’ wrote Lord Gonway to Laud in parliament’s thsposal (Guabbn don, 

June 1640, Ms the temporal iiead of the v, 36,376; LoTds\foumtUn,^,W^, 178, 185, 
puritans, and tlu^ Earl of Holland is their 213). Fightium mont.hs later, 7 Uec. 1643, 
spiritual ; or, rather, the one is their visible he wae appoint ( hI bird litgh tulmiral in place 
and the other their invisible heatl ’ {(ML of Northumberland (ib, vi. 330). 

StMe Papers, Wm, 1640, p. 278). At this Warwick’s sliips were chiefly^ employed 
time, however, Warwick was not r(%putod in guarding t-he stum, in intercepting vessels 
hostile to episco])aey itself, although op- bringing supplies from tlie conthwmt to the 
posed to the prevailing party in the church king or the Irish rebtds, and in acting ^as 
(Geabekdob, llehellion, iii* 146). ^ auxiliaries to the land forces of the parlia- 

In the debates of the Long parliament ment. They htdptal in tlm defence of Hull 
Warwick, who was no orator, took little agitmst thti icixig, and in the capture of Borts- 
part. Ha signed various protests made by mouth (Aitgust 1642). In August KHS War- 
the popular peers, waa one of the committee wick’s neat attempted to relieve blxeter, and 
for religion appointed by the House of Lords, in May 1644 ho succesifiilly raliaved Lyme 
and concurred in the prosecution of Btralford ( HtmifwoRTH,v. 680 ; (I Aanmnii, (hmt Itiil 
and Laud (Eooees, Protests of the Home of^ War^ L 207). He also secured Weymouth 
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and sent assistance to tlie parliamentarians 
in Pembrokeshire, but failed in his efforts to 
intercept the -queen’s voyage from Falmouth 
to France {Cal. State Papers^ Dom. 1644, 
pp. 239, 309, 356, 444). Though the king was 
obliged to rely entirely on ships hired abroad 
and on those belonging to the ports under 
his control. War wide found the navy insuf- 
ficient for the many services expected from 
it, and in February 1644 he addressed a 
remonstrance to parliament on the subject 
{Lords' Journals^ vi. 419). He complained 
again in the following year about his want 
of money and supplies {Cal. State Papers f 
Bom. 1644-6, p. 2/9). But in spite of these 
and other difhculties he appears to have 
been both an efficient and a popular com- 
mander. He was so secure of the sup- 
port of the sailors that on 18 Oct. 1644 he 
issued a proclamation ordering that ‘none 
shall obey the command of their superior 
officers ... if the same commands be tending 
towards disloyalty to the Parliament’ {Eng- 
lish Historical JRevieWj viii. 491). In the 
same year there appeared ‘ Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the Sea, established for the better 
Government of the Navy, by Robert, Earl of 
"Warwick ’ (London, 1644, fol.) Warwick’s 
command ended with the passing* of the 
self-denying ordinance, and he laid down 
his commission on 9 April 1646, declaring 
that he resigned it back to parliament with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and should be 
ready to serve ‘ the great cause of religion 
and liberty’ in any capacity {Lords' Journals f 
vii. 312). On 19 April the government of 
the navy was entrusted to a committee of 
six lords and twelve commoners, of whom 
Warwick was the chief {ib. vii. 327). 

Warwick had been previously appointed 
governor of Jersey and Guernsey, and had 
made several attempts to reduce the islands. 
On 26 Sept. 1645 he was reappointed, and 
seems to have held the office till 1647 {ib. 
vii. 699; Hoskins, Charles Ilin the Channel 
Islands, i. 220, 274, 353). 

Of more historical importance was War- 
wick’s connection with the colonies. On 
2 Nov. 1643 the Long parliament entrusted 
the government of the colonies to a commis- 
sion of six lords and twelve commoners, 
headed by Warwick, He bore the title of 
lord high admiral and governor-in-chief of 
all the islands and other plantations subject 
to the English crown (Husband, Ordinances, 
1646, p. 378). Massachusetts was impar 
tient of any control, and treated the admi- 
ral’s warrant with little respect when it was 
pleaded as an excuse for attacks on royalist 
merchantmen in Boston harbour. But it ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction of the commissioners 


by obtaining from them a grant of the terri- 
tory on the mainland of Narragansett Bay 
(10 Dec. 1643). Three months later, how- 
ever, Warwick and his brother commis- 
sioners granted to Roger Williams a patent 
incorporating Providence and two other 
towns under the title of Providence Planta- 
tion (14 March 1644), and thus Warwick 
became associated with the foundation of 
the state of Rhode Island {Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1674-1660, p. 326 ; Dotle, Puritan 
Colonies, i. 868-70; Palfebx, History of New 
England, ii. 163, 216). So far as his separate 
action can be traced, Warwick consistently 
used his influence in favour of religious free-t 
dom. He intervened with the Massachusetts 
government on behalf of Samuel Gorton 
[q. V.], who called his settlement at Shawo- 
met by the name of Warwick, which it still 
bears {ib, ii. 216). He issued, on 4 Nov. 
1646, a declaration establishing freedom of 
worship^ in the Bermudas (Lepeoy, Ber>- 
mudaSy i. 600). His zeal for religion showed 
itself also in the support which he gave to the 
movement for the conversion of the Indiana 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 274). 

In English politics Warwick originally 
was counted among the presbyterians. In 
1646 he was named among the presbyterian 
and Scottish party in the House of Lords, 
and in January 1647 he acted with the 
presbyterian leaders in the endeavour to for- 
mulate a scheme of settlement which would 
be acceptable to the king (Gaedinee, Great 
Civil War, hi. 106, 213). He was one of the 
commissioners employed by parliament in 
April 1647 to persuade the arn^ to engage 
for service in Ireland {Lords' Journals, ix. 
152 ; Wallbe, Vindication, pp. 76, 82). 
But in June following, when the army re- 
fused to disband and marched on London, 
Warwick expressed unbounded confidence in 
tbe excellence of Fairfax’s intentions. After 
tbe presbyterian riots of July he retired into 
Essex, pledging himself to co-operate with 
Fairfax in vindicating the independence of 
parliament, and refusing to obey the summons 
of the lords to return to his seat in the 
house {Clarke Papers, i. 187, 222; Lords' 
Journals, ix. 870; Rushwoeth, vii. 742). 
In the spring of 1648 he used his influence 
to hinder the presentation of a royalist pres- 
hyterian petition from the county of Essex 
(^Hamilton Papers, Camd, Soc. pp. 171, 197). 
viewing these facts and Warwick’s subse- 
quent conduct, Clarendon’s assertion that 
Warwick was privy to his brother Holland’s 
engagement for the king, and had even pro- 
mised to join him, must be rejected, ft is 
unsupported by other evidence (Oeaeendon, 
Mebellion, xi, 6, 24, 69). 
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On 27 May 1648 tlie greats part of the 
parliamentary fleet in the Downs revolted to 
the king, and two days later parliament re- 
ap])omted Warwick to the post of lord high 
admiral, in the hope that his popularity 
would secure the iidelity of the sailors. He 
went on hoard at once, aTul lindlng, after 
gome futile negotiations, that it was impos- 
sible to win back the crews of the nine r^v- 
volted ships, devoted hiinscdf _to getting to- 
gether a new fleet and discharging disalfe.cted 
sailors and ofFicora (X(nv/.s’ Jimrml% x. 290, 
!^97, 313, 355, 414). By the end of August 
Warwick felt strong enough to olliu* battle^ 
to Prince Charles and the revolUal ships oil 
the mouth of the Medway, hut a stonn^ pre- 
vented the intended action, aTul want of pro- 
visions obliged Prince Charh^s to retreat to 
Ilolland without fighting (;//>. x, 4S3, 488, 
494). W arwick blockaded tln^ prinen’s ships 
in llelvoetsluys in September, remaining olf 
the Dutch coast till the end of Novmnbtir, 
when the winter weather obliged him to re- 
turn to England (ib. x. 522, 595, 625 ; GA.it- 
niKEK, Great Civil War^ iv. 210), He had 
succeeded in regaining four of the princess 
fleet, and in preventing the n^st froin prtw- 
ing upon English trade, while rt^storing tdie 
spirit and the discipline of the parliamentary 
fleet, A pamphlet impugning hla Ihhdity 
to parliament gave him an opportunity of 
summing up hia services (A Jjedamtion of 
the Bar I of wamick in answer to a Scandalous 
Bamphkt, &:c,, 1648, 4to). 

Nevertheless, the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the House of Lords was a mea- 
sure too extreme for Warwicsk to approve, 
nor could the independents leave the control 
of the fleet in his uands. On 23 Eeb. HH9 
parliament repealed the act constituting 
Warwick lord high admiral, and transferred 
the government of thtj navy to the council 
of state. Ilis interposition on behalf of the 
life of his brother, tuc Earl of Holland, met 
with no success (Ceaeundok, liehelUon^ xi. 
504). Therefore, while not actively hostile 
to the republic and its governors, Warwick 
took no part in public affairs during the 
Commonwealth. Wlien Cromwell bimamti 
protector, however, Warwick gavti him both 
support and encouragement. At Qromweirs 
second inauguration (26 June 1657) War- 
wick bore the s word of state before tlie i Votec- 
tor and helped to invest him in his robe of 
purple velvet ( Crow wWmna, p. 165), The 
marriage of (jromweira daughk^r Frances 
with Warwick’s grandson and heir, lioberfc 
Rich (14 Nov. 1657), gave a still clearer 
proof of Warwick’s feelings towards the 
Protector ( 4 ?;. p, 159; Mmt MSS, (hmm, 
5th Rep. p.l77 ; Thubioe, vi. 573). Robert 


Rich died on 10 bob, 1658 (Jk vi. 820). In 
his touching answc'r to tluj Ihotcctor’s h‘tt.cr 
of oon(U)hmce, Warwi(‘k (md<'d by congratu- 
lating Crmnwell on his ^ prudtmt., heroi(% and 
lionoiirahle managenumt’ of public aflairs. 

< Others goodmuss is their own; yours is a 
whole country^, yea three kingdoms, for 
which you justly po.sscsH intorewt ami re- 
nowu; with wise and g<H)d men virtue i.h a 
thousand escutclieons. ( jo on, my lord, go 
on ha])pily, to love rtdigton, to exemplity it. 
May your lordship long continiu^ an instru- 
ment of use, a pat tern of virt.ue, and a ])re- 
codent of glory ’^(Godwin, Uki (fthe (hmi-- 
nmumdtk iv. 530), 

Warwick died on 19 April 1 658, and wns 
buried at Fidsted, Esst'X, on 1 May, (flareu- 
don says that he was ('xtremely lament <‘d 
by Ore'mweU, and adds that, lie ^ left, his 
estate, wliich befons was snhjt'cd ti> a vast 
debt, more improvial and repaired than any 
man who tralhc.kcd in that desperate com- 
modity of rebellion’ vi, 4(M, xv. 
145).^ (flanvndon’s view that Warwick was 
a jovial hypocrite is simnady bonu^ out by 
ot-her contemporary evidimce. 'fhe * jollity 
and good humour^ which he mentioim are 
indeed confirmed. ^ He wasonei of t he mo.st 
best-natured and eluuwfulh'st tjersotm I have 
in my time met with,’ writes his pious 
danghter-in-law (Autohioffrnphy <f htdt/ 
Warwick^ ed, Crolier, p. 27). Edmunll 
Oalamy, however, in his sermon at War- 
wick’s funeral, tmlarges on his r.eal for re- 
ligion ; and Warwick s puhlitt eonduet <lurlng 
all the lat(»r part of his is perfect ly con- 
sistent with Galamy’s account of Ida private 
life (.4 Pattern for *Ht^ espmailii for Nohk 
Persons^ tfec.., 1658, 4to, pp. 34-4)), 

Vandyi'k’s portrait (if Warwick was en- 
graved by Houbraken and Vertue. There 
ans also engimved portraits by Hollar and 
Faithorne, while Hieraft, in liis* Survey of 
England’s Gliampions/ 1617, and Vicars in 
* England’s Worthi(‘s/ DHT, both give por- 
traits and memoirs of Warwlek. 

Warwick was three tinies niarried ; flwt, 
to Frances, daughter of Hir William Hatton, 
imt,,24Feh* 16()5 ( WirumHiPapets^ lit. 49); 
she died in Aiigust 1631. Heeondly, Hiisan, 
daughter of Bir Rowe Rowe, lord mayor of 
London in 1607, and widow of William Hal- 
liday, alderman of l^ondon ; she died on 16 Jan. 
164A-6, and was buried at Ht.. Lawrence’s 
Church, near the G nil d hall in London {Auto^ 
hiographp qf Mmj^ ihmtms of Warmmk^ p, 
15; WicBATLMV and (hmNmauAM, hmdon 
Pmi andPrmmtf iii.45D). Thirdly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Bir Edward Wort.lOT,attd Dow- 
ager Countess of Huasox, on 30 Siarch 1646. 
Many of this lady’s lettoi are given In tht- 
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'Memoirs of the Verney Family/ where she 
is nichiiamed ^ old men’s wife ’ (i. 241--75, 
iii. 427 ). Her portrait by Van Somer is there 
reproduced. 

Warwick’s eldest son, Kobert, baron Rich, 
of Leighs, Essex, joined the king at York, but 
never bore arms ; and the fine imposed upon 
him by parliament was remitted at his 
father’s petition. lie married twice: first, 
4^ne, daughter of William Cavendish, earl 
of Devonshire ; secondly, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cheke. He died on 30 May 1659, 
leaving only three daughters (Cal. of Comr 
mittee for Compounding, p. 1729; Autobio- 
graphy of Mary, Countess of Warwick, p.27). 
The second son, Charles Rich, married Mary 
Boyle, daughter of the first earl of Cork, 
succeeded his brother as fourth earl of War- 
wick, and died 24 Aug. 1673 [see Rich, 
Makv, Countess of Warwick], The third 
son, Hatton Rich, died without issue on 
28 Feb. 1670, as did Henry, the fourth son, 
and the title of Warwick then passed to 
Robert Rich, son of the first earl of Hol- 
land (ib. p. 31). Of Warwick’s daughters, 
Lucy Rich married John, second baron 
Robartes, and Frances married Nicholas 
Leke, second earl of Scarsdale. Another 
daughter, Anne, became the second wife of 
Edward Montagu (1 July 1626), and died in 
February 1642. Two characteristic letters 
from W arwick on the education and mar- 
riage of his grandchildren are printed in the 
Duke of Manchester’s ^ Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne ’ (i. 377, 380). 

[Authorities given in the article. The best 
life of Warwick is that contained in Alexander 
Brown’s Genesis of the United States, 1890, ii. 
980 ; Sargeaunt’s History of Felsted School, 1889, 
p. 110; Morant’s Essex, ii. 101; Herald and 
Genealogist, v. 444-6.] C. H. F. 

RICH, ROBERT (d. 1679), quaker and 
universalist, ' born of a worthy family, and 
having many great and noble relations,’ may 
have belonged to a branch of the Warwick 
family. In 1651 and 1662 he was established 
in London as a rich merchant and shipowner, 
and possessed plantations in Barbados and 
Hew England. 

He became a quaker in 1664, and for 
two years lived, ^ after the mode of that 
sect, a severe, strict life.’ In September 
1656 he was imprisoned at Banbury, and 
wrote an address to the magistrates and re- 
corder of the town. Next year he joined 
the small fanatical body whose adoration 
imliinged the mind of James Nayler [q. v,] 
During the latter’s trial at Westminster 
(beginning 6 Dec. 1665), and the seven days’ 
debate in parliament as to whether his sen- 
tence should be capital, Rich stood for hours 
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each day * crying’ texts and queries to tbe 
members as they passed, and distributed 
(16 Dec.) letters, papers, and addresses, which 
he had written and printed to prove Nay ler’s 
innocence of blasphemy (Copies of some Few 
of the Fapers, 1666, 4to). When Nayler 
was in the pillory at the Exchange, Rich 
placed over his head the legend ' This is the 
king of the Jews,’ and sat by his side the 
whole day. Burton says when Nayler’s fore- 
head was branded, Rich ' the mad merchant 
sat bare at his feet . . . sang . . . and sucked 
the fire.’ He accompanied Nayler on his 
penitential ride, at Bristol, on 17 Jan. 1656, 
going beside him bareheaded and ' singing 
very loud.’ During Nayler’s subsequent im- 
prisonment Rich petitioned parliament, under 
the name of Mordecai, on ^ behalf of the seed 
of the Jews,’ praying that persecution might 
cease, and that he might suffer the remainder 
of Nayler’s sentence. 

Rich never loyally obeyed the r^ulations 
of the quaker society. He disputed Fox’s wis- 
dom in suppressing ranterism, and the treat- 
ment of his friends, John Pennyman [q. v.l, 
and John Perrot [q.v.], he always resented. 
Gerard Roberts, George Whitehead fq. v.], 
and Ellis Hookes wrote against Riches in- 
subordinate views. In 1658 he met George 
Fox at Bristol, and sent money to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor for the poor in his diocese. 
In 1669 he left England for Barbados, where 
he remained twen^ jrears. He maintained 
his interest in the Friends, and in November 
1662 visited many in prison on the island at 
Bridgetown, and directed their wants to be 
supplied to the value of two thousand to 
three thousand pounds of sugar. 

Rich’s charity embraced all sects, and in 
1666, after the fire of London, he wrote to 
John Raynes, his agent in London, to dis- 
tribute 210/. among the poor of seven 
churches, respectively catholic, episcopa- 
lian, presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, 

' of the first born,’ and Quakers. His letter 
to Raynes was published. The quakers de- 
clined his gift. An anonymous and unv 
dated pamphlet, ‘ Judas and his thirty pieces 
of silver not received,’ relates the dispute 
which followed. Rich expressed his view of 
the matter in ‘ Love without Dissimulation, 
or a letter to Mr. John Raynes,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Robert Rich his second Letters from Bar- 
badoes,’ London, 1668. Rich arrived in Lon- 
don from Barbados on 9 Sept. 1679, and died 
on 16 Nov. following. He was a man of 
education, ' comely in person and presence.’ 

Besides the letters and papers already 
mentioned, Rich published ‘ Hidden Things 
brought to Light ; or the Discord of the 
Grand Quakers among themselves,’ 1678, 4to, 
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and ‘ Somotliiiig in Answer to a book . . .called 

Hidden Things,” ’ published anonymouHly, 

1679, 4to. ^Abstracts of some Letters to 
Bishop Joromy Taylor, the Earl of W’indHor, 
JameaNaylorj George Fox, &c 3 .,Hvaspublislui(l 
after hia death by John Penny man, I^ondon, 

1680, 4to ; also ‘ An Epistle/ London, IGHO, 
4to. ^ The Epistles of Mr. Itobert liieh to 
the Seven Churches '(originally sent in 16L6), 
with verses by otlu^r hands, were reprinted 
by "W/ in 1089, London, 4 to. 

[Oal, State Papers, Bom. UEl p. 117, 1052-3 
pp. 48, 116, 193, 107, 460, 1653-4 p. 331 ; A 
True Narrative of the . , , Trynll of Naylor, 
1657, p* 40 ; Works, paHsim ; Burtoifs IHary, L 
206, 346; Momirius Politieus, No. 345, 15- 
22 Jan. ; Sewel’s History of the Rise, i. 
183, 186, 187,376; Smith’s Catalogno, ii. 479; 
A Loving and Frioridly Invilation, (fee,, by J. 
Taylor, 1083 ; The Saints’ Testimony, &e., fam- 
don, 1655,] 0. F. S, 

BIOH, STB H()BERT(108f)»^1768), huirth 
baronet, tiold-marHbal, was secoiul son <if Sir 
Robert Rich, l<nt, and bart,, of Room Hall, 
Suffolk, lord of the admiraltv from Now^mbtsr 
1691 to October 1699, and MjMor Bunwich, 
from 1689 until his death in 1699. The 
father was dtsBcetuled from th(3 (‘idc^r bratich 
of the powerful family (if Rich, (^arls of War- 
wick and Holland [see und('.r Uion, lliditAHU, 
first lUiiON Rich]. Robert's mot Inn* was 
Mary, second daughtor of Sir Oharh^s Rich, 
first baronet, whose baronetcy was limite-d ia 
the patent to the husband of Mary Hiclu 

Born on 3 July 1685, atul baptistal at 
Baccles on the IJlth of the saints month, 
Robert was for some ytmrs senior of the four 
pages of honour to 'William III (ChiAMHKB- 
XAINW, Present ^%tte of Ph(/land^ 1700), nj- 
taining office until August 1702 ( Home OJm 
Papers). He was granted a commission m 
ensign in the grenadic^r guards on 10 Juno 
1700, and saw service in the wars muhT thn 
Duke of Marlborough. Before he attainted his 
twentieth year ho was twim^ wounded, lirst at 
Schellenberg on 2 July 1701, and aft(3r\vards 
at Blenheim on 13 Aug. in the same year. 
He became lieutenant and captain soon after- 
wards. On 9 March 170B ho was made cap- 
tain of a company Jn the grenadic^r gutinfs, 
with the rank of lieutenant«colnnel, and re- 
ceived his commission as colonel on 24 0(!t, 
1709. In October 1706 he succeeded, on the 
death of his brother, Sir Charles Rich, to tlm 
title and estates; and in June 1708 fought a 
duel in Suffolk with Sir Edmund Bacon, bart., 
whom he ran through the body, with effeefea 
wrongly ^supposed to b© mortelF (NABOlsstrH 
LtTTXBBBt., iHari /) ; Sir Eldmimd lived until 
1756. Rich served in the IBth foot tmtil 
fhat regiment was broke, and obtained th® 
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cololudcy of tlia L'lth light dragoons on 
19 Noy. 172i2, from whi(*Ii he was trana- 
furred in HUCccHHion to the command of the 
8th light di*agoonH(23 Sept. 1725) and the 
6t h dragoon gt lards ( I Jan. 1 73 1 ), Sir Robert 
was fiirthtu’inom made cuiptain and colonel 
of the iir.st 1 rotm of horse grtmadier guards 
(July 1733), and (ioloiud of bJvauH’a or the 
4th dragooim {13 iVIay 1735), The last 
command he held until his death, over thirty 
years later. I u 17 1 5^ Ulcdi (uitered jjarlianuuit 
as member for l)unwi(di, which l\e n^prescmtiHl 
until 1722 hut lu^ was dtdeuted on stH'king 
re-(de<!tioit in thatymir. He was, however, 
returmnl for Bw^ramt,on at a by-election in 
Ftdiruary 1724, and aftiU’wards sat< for 8t. 
Iv(^s in two parlimnonts, from 1727 to 1741, 
wluui h© ri'tirod from parliament. Am a nuuu- 
borof the Honse of (hmunons heconwHttmtly 
supported Hir l{(d)ert Waijmb*, voting for the 
excise hill (1 733 ) and tiuuumvention { 1739). 
On 21 March l71Hho waH aimointed a groom 
of th® iHalchninlH'r to the rriium of Wah'S, 
on whose mrossion to throne as ( haugi^ II 
ho becamo a groom of t he bedchambirtotho 
king in July 1727 (with a salary of 5001 a 
year). This appointnumt he enjoyed until 
luH reHignatioii, on account of’ advancing 
years, in 1759. IIo wms promoted to the 
rank ofhrigadicr-gtnieral on 30 March 1727, 
major-geneml on 12 Nov. 1735, and lieu- 
iiniant-gimmd on 2 July 1739; and in May 
1740 riH^cnviHl this eovetia! anpointnumt 
of governor of the Royal MoH|utul atGliclwui. 
(salary 5(K)/, a year). He was exeimtor to 
his old frifUitl, Ftehl-imirshal Sir Gharh^s 
WillH [(L V.], who, at his dtmtli on 25 Bee. 
1741, hut. luin his farm of (daxton in Nor- 
folk, and all his bank shade and other 
pc^rsonalty (Oubsthu, JUy/kim 0 / Wmt-* 
minster On M April 1742 Rich em- 

barluai wdih Im n^giinmit of dragoons for 
Flanders to join the Earl of Stair's army ; Im 
fought at Det.tinum mi 16 June 1743, and on 
141>nc, I74ri Ilia was one of the regiments 
which nnmdwd thnmgh London on tlndr 
way^ to Kent and Sunsex. to oppose any 
landing of the French tlnu’e. He was one 
of tlui ihrtn^ lieutenant-gcun^rals placed upon 
the staff of the army fornuHl wiulitr tln^ chief 
command of jiiold-inarwhal the I’larl of Stair 
to oppoHo fin apprelnmdod Invasion from 
France, 26 hMln to H Ang. 1744, and ho was 
advanced to the rank of general on 29 March 
1747. InAugwiit 1756 Iw^was president of 
the oourt*miirtial upon Lloutenant-gem'ml 
Thomas Fowko, govtiriior of Gibraltar, for 
disobodhmen of ordew in ecmnocdlon with tho 
loss of Minorca, and cm 28 Nov. 1757 was 
mad© ffidd-msrMhal of hi« inajesty*8 forcoi, 
II© was reappoint od governor of Chelsea 
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Hospital on 37 Oct. 1760. He died on 
1 Feb. 1768, aged 82. 

Rich, married, about 1710, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Colonel Edward 
Griffith, clerk of the board of green cloth to 
Queen Anne, and seci*etary to Prince George 
of Denmark. By her he had three sons and 
a daughter Elizabeth. His eldest son died 
on 13 Aug. 1762,* his second son, Robert 
(1714-1786), is noticed separately. His 
daughter married, on 10 Aug. 1749, George, 
first baron Lyttelton [q. v.] 

[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Rich, hart., of Devizes Castle; Beatson’s Political 
Index; Keturn of Members of Parliament; Stocks 
Smith’s Parliaments of England; G-ent. Mag.; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage.] W. B. W. 

RICH, SiK ROBERT (1714-1786), fifth 
baronet, lieutenant-general, born in 1714, 
was second but eldest surviving son of Field- 
marshal Sir Robert Rich (1686-1768) [q. v.1 
Adopting, like his father, the profession of 
arms, he received a commission as ensign 
in his father’s old regiment, the grenadier 
guards, 6 July 1736, and became lieutenant 
and captain therein 9 J uly 1739. He was ap- 
pointed the following month aide-de-camp to 
the colonel of his regiment. Field-marshal Sir 
Charles 'Wills, on whose death, 26 Deo. 1741, 
he came into a legacy of 6,000i^. (Chestek, 
Hegisters of W estminster A-bbey). He sold 
out from the guards in June 1744 and ex- 
changed into a foot regiment ; and, having 
probably served in Flanders in that year, 
took part as lieutenant-colonel of Barrell’s 
foot in the action at Falkirk on 17 Jan., and 
was in the thick of the fight at Culloden on 
16 April 1746. The brunt of the action was 
borne by his regiment, which lost seventeen 
men killed and 108 wounded out of a total 
of fifty killed and 269 wounded in the Eng- 
lish army. Rich was himself severely 
wounded, his left hand being clean cut off, 
and the elbow of his right arm stiffened. 
John Duncan, the chaplain of the 4th dra- 
goon guards (who had been presented to 
that post by Field-marshal Rich), happily 
carried him ofi:‘ the field of battle m time to 
save his life. So serious were his wounds 
that his death was reported in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of May 1746. After his 
recovery he succeeded Lieutenant-general 
William Barrell as colonel of the 4th or 
king’s own regiment of foot on 22 Aug. 
1749 , and, taking his regiment to Minorca 
in the spring of 1764, took part in the gallant 
defence of that island against overwhelming 
numbers. After a siege of several weeks it 
was surrendered by Governor Blakeney to 
the Due de Richelieu on 29 Juno 1766, 


Meanwhile, on 24 April 1766, Rich was ap- 
pointed governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Fort, whereupon he resigned the 
colonelcy of the 4th foot. He was promoted 
to the rank of major-general on 16 Jan. 1758, 
and advanced to lieutenant-general 10 Dec. 
1760. On 7 Feb. 1771 he wrote to the Earl 
of Sandwich, asking the king’s permission to 
resign his post as major-general on the Irish 
establishment, his constitution having been 
‘shattered in the service, and quite broke 
down by a series of ill-health.’ At the same 
time he petitioned that, in consideration 
of the hardships he had endured, he should 
be assigned some post on the English esta- 
blishment. His resignation was at once 
accepted. On the death of his father, in 
1768, he succeeded to the title and estates, 
hut speedily became involved in a harassing 
dispute which clouded the remainder of his 
life. On 3 Eeh. 1768 General Conway, who 
had been secretary of state (1766-8), was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 4th dra- 
goons in the room of Rich’s father ; and on 
making his inspection of the regiment found 
fault with the men’s accoutrements, and 
called upon Rich, Viscount Orwell, and 
Colonel William Bradford, who were the 
executors of the elder Rich, to make good 
the alleged deficiencies of the soldiers’ ap- 
pointments. After vainly seeking relief, the 
executors agreed to satisfy the claim. General 
Conway then made a furth^ demand for 
horse furniture, with which the executors 
declined to comply. But the board of general 
officers of 1774 decided that the claim was 
justified. Lord Orwell and Colonel Brad- 
ford obeyed the order, hut Rich continued 
his resistance. The king thereupon dismissed 
him, first from his post as governor of Lon- 
donderry, and on 3 Oct. 1774 from the ser- 
vice. Sir Robert published, in 1776, ‘A 
Letter to Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War,’ who had supported Conway, stating 
his case at length. These proceedings ex- 
tended over six years, and attracted much 
attention- On Rich’s sustained opposition 
to the government F. Ayerst based, in 
1863, an absurd endeavour to identify 
him with the author of the ‘ Letters of 
Junius.’ Rich died at Bath, aged 71,, on 
19 May 1786, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. He married in 1762 Mary, daught ex 
of Peter Ludlow and sister to Earl Ludlow, 
By his will, dated 27 May 1784, he left all 
his estates, comprising Robs Hall, Suffolk, 
and Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and other 
property, to his only daughter, Mary Frances, 
who had married at St. John’s Church, 
Windsor, on 4 Jan. 1783, the Rev. Charles 
Bostock; the latter assumed the surname 
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and anus of Rich in 1790, and was creatoda 

baronet on 11 June 1791. 

[Private information supplied Sir Charles 
Pich, barb. ; A Letter to Lord Pannugton, Si'crc- 
tary ab War, by Bir llobert Kieh, 17/5 j Uio 
OhoBt of Junius, by h\ Ayorst, 1853; Gent.M«V}j. j 
Burke’s Bxtiuct Baronerage ; Beatson’s rohticnl 
Index; Kotes and Queries.] W. B. W. 

BICIi-JOlSrES, ’WILLIAM HENEY 
(1817-1885), antiquary. [See Jones.] 

EICHARB I, called RioiUBt) C(ExrK-bE- 
Lion (1157-1199), king of England, third 
son of llenry II and KUtandr of Poitou, was 
born at Oxford 8 Sept. 1157. ^ Almost from 
birth lie was (Icstinud to inherit his motlK'r’s 
duchy of Aquitaine; and, to strengthen his 
hold upon Toulouse, at tlu^ age of two he wa.H 
betrothed to a dauglit n' of Uaymond of Arm- 
gon. On "2 Nov. IIBO lUedumrs elder bro- 
ther, ILmry ( 1 155-^1 188) [«, v,], was married 
to Louis vIPs daughter Margand*. Louis 
had bought this alliance by proinising to 
surrender the frontier fortresses Oisorsaud 
Net^,^flo.-.fortresses which Henry managed 
to get into his hands by somewhat mubuhaud 
nietboda. For jiolitical objects Lichard was 
betrothed to Louis’ younger daughter Alice, 
This dispute over the iiosaession of ( Hsors and 
the marriage of Alice caused tuuirly all the 
troubles of Bichard’s life. When eleven he 
did homage to Louis for Aquitaine (9 Jam 
1169 ) : next year he was acknowledged duke; 
in 1172 ho was solemnly inducted into his new 
offices (11 June) ; at Eoitiers he was placed 
in the abbot’s chair, and, entering Limoges 
in triumph, he was proclaimed Duke of 
Aquitaine, while the ‘ring of 8t, ALdery’ 
was set upon his finger. Next yiuir Ray- 
mond, count of Toulouse, did him homage. 
In their rebellion against their father in 
1178-4 Richard joinecl his brothers. He was 
seemingly present at the siege of Driencourt 
(June 1178); and at Gisors Sept. 1178) he 
indignantly refused his father’s offer of half 
Aquitaine. Louis made hini a knight; and ho 
great was his power in his own duchy that 
Henry 11 had to march thither in person, till 
Richard, chased from castle to castle, flung 
himself at his father’s feet (28 Bept, 1 1 74). I n 
1175 he was sent to reduce Aquitaine, whore 
his rule was disputed by the local magnatHS ; 
and next year, when the Hount of Angouleme 
and Viscount Ademar of Limoges rebelled, lie 
hurried to England to seek his father’s help. 
The younger Henry promised aid, and Richard 
was everywhere triumphant. He crushed 
the mercenary Brabantlnes (e, 23 May), took 
Limoges, and pressed on to meet hishrother 
at Poitiers (c. 24 June 1176). ^ He forced the 
leading rebels to surrender in Ang^bulemO; 


and, after holding his Christmas feast in 
Bordeaux, marched against l)ax and Ba- 
yonne, conqiu'ring as lu^ went, to the ‘gates 
of (’emre’ on tlu^ borders of Spain. He 
forced the Basqiu^s and Navarrese into a 
reluctant peace, and compidltHl the free- 
booters of the i’yrenees to renounce their 
evil habit of plundering the pilgrims to 
Oompo.Htella. In 1 1 77 Ricluird was warring 
against tlie Count (jf Blgom', whose citizens 
had cast the count into prison. His castles 
were Huhdued, but t he count himself was set 
free at the reqiu^st. of his friend, Alfonso 11 of 
Arragon, In 1 179 (hsiffVey de Uati^on rose 
in rebellion; but one after anotlunriiisstroug- 
holds were takmi and destroyml, aiul tlie 
insurrection fficlu^red out with a second sur- 
render of Angouleme. Thmi Richard crossed 
over to England, afti'r diverting the energies 
of the leading ridiels to a new crusade, from 
which the Count of Angoulemi^ did net re- 
turn. There was afresh rehellion in 1181, 
and about! hi' same time Richard demolislied 
the walls of Limogt'S. 

Meanwhile, on the north-imst frontier of 
Aquitaine, LouIsV 1 1 had Ihh'u claiming Bi'rry 
as a direct ffef of the Cri'iich crown ; and on 
the death (U7<1) of Ralf of HAds a Imron 
whose wealth was riqKU’t ed to equal t hat 0 f the 
Norman duchy ' both Louis\' H and 1 limry H 
claimed the wardship of his daught er. Louis 
complicated matters by demaniling the imme- 
diate marriage of Uicunrd and Aliee. Thu 
pope enforced this demand with a threat of in- 
terdict, and war sinnued on the point of break- 
ing out whim both parties agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration (21 Kept. 1177). 

lUehnrd bad reduced Aquitaine to order, 
had driven the ridadlious nohloH from the 
land, overthrown their castles, and esta- 
blished the ducal authority as it had never 
been estabUshed before, lie liad forced tlm 
Count of Toulouse to do him homage, and 
now tliat the Count of La Marche had sold 
his hmlshipto Henry H, and Ilerrywaspmc- 
tically annexed, there seemed little to prevent 
Aquitame from cutting Itself adrift from bing- 
land on the old king’s death. This prospect was 
not to the liking of the younger Henry.^ He 
began to urgethi' A quitanian barons to a fresh 
revolt', and persuaded his father to make Ri- 
diard and (leoffVey ( 1 1 58 4 1 BC! ) [q. v.] do him 
homage (January 1 188), Geoffrey ^yielded ; 
but Richard refused to submit to a cfiiim which 
would give him a third sussemin for what was 
a purely French fief, Ho began to fortify hi» 
castles. Geoffrey led an army into Aquit.aine; 
Limogea deelamd for young Hiinryi and the 
Duke of Burgundy and the Count of Toulouse 
sided with tJie renels, The old king had to 
Interfew in Richard’s behalf, but when lie 
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appeared before Limoges tlie garrison assailed 
him with arrows. Meanwhile mercenaries 
were laying waste the province, and the 
younger Henry, having no funds, could not 
restrain their ravages. After plundering 
St. Martial’s shrine he left Limoges on a 
quasi-pilgrimage to Roeamadour, and, falling 
sick, died at Martel on 11 June 1183. His 
death brought the rebellion to an end. Li- 
moges surrendered (24 June), and its walls 
were once more levelled. Richard himself, 
assisted by Alfonso of Arragon, laid siege to 
Ilautefort, the castle of Bertrand de Born. 
The young king’s allies now left the duchy, 
and once more Richard was undisputed Duke 
of Aquitaine. His brother’s death had also 
left him heir to the English crown. 

While Richard was in the first flush of his 
success, his father called upon him to give 
up Aquitaine to his youngest brother, John. 
This led to a fresh war, after which Henry 
ordered him to resign his duchy to Queen 
Eleanor, whom he now released (c. 28 April 
1186) from her ten years’ captivity. To this 
nominal surrender Richard madeno objection. 
He knew that he would be his mother’s heir, 
and, even in her lifetime, might govern in her 
name. John was provided with the lordship 
of Ireland, and when the old king returned to 
England (c. 27 April 1186) he gave Richard 
a large sum of money, which the latter used 
for the invasion of Toulouse. Louis VII 
was now dead. His successor, Philip Au- 
gustus, leant much on Henry II, and had 
welcomed assistance from Richard and his 
brothers. Still there always remained mate- 
rials for a quarrel in the controversy as to 
Berry and Auvergne, the marriage treaty of 
Richard with Alice, and the lordship of Gisors 
and theVexin. But Philip would not interfere 
when Raymond of Toulouse in 1186, driven 
from place to place, called on him for aid. 
Later, however, when Henry de Vere, after 
slaying one of Philip’s knights near Gisors, 
flei to Richard for protection (28 Nov. 1186), 
the French king’s self-control ^ve way. 
Next summer he led an army into Berry, and 
besieged Richard and John in Ohateauroux. 
Henry II came up to help his sons, and a great 
battle was averted only by the intervention of 
the nobles.. Thereupon Richard paid a visit 
to the French king, ‘ who held him in such 
honour that each day they ate at one table and 
slept in one room,’ These friendly relations 
dicf not last long. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the advice of his minister, Peter Seilun, 
seized some Aquitanian merchants. Richpd 
replied by invading Toulouse and seizing 
Peter Seilun, whom he refused to set free in ex- 
change for certain English knights— knights 
whom Raymond, in defiance oi ecclesiastical 


law, had arrested on their return from a pil- 
grimage to Oompostella. Philip, who now 
seems to have played a double part, utilised 
the opportunity for raiding Berry (June 
1188). John was sent from England to oppose 
hina ; Henry and Ranulf de Glanville [q. v.] 
followed. But the honours of the war re- 
mained with Richard. On his approach the 
Erench king left the province, possibly from 
unwillingness to fight against his late friend. 
The two kings met at Bonmoulius (18 Nov.) 
Richard, who suspected his father of a design 
to disinherit hini, refused the terms offered, 
flung himself heartily on Philip’s side, did 
him homage for all his French possessions, 
and clamoured for the fulfilment of his mar- 
riage with Alice. 

Early in 1189 the war broke out again, 
and it was in vain that Clement III sent one 
of his cardinals to arrange a peace. At La 
Fert6-Bernard Henry refused to assent to 
Alice’s marriage, or to acknowledge Richard 
as his heir. He fied from Le Mans to 
Ohinon on Philip’s approach (11 June), 
and a little later (4 July) was forced to sign 
a treaty yielding every point for which he 
had been fighting. Two days later he died 
at Chinon ; and when Richard, struck with 
enitence, came to weep at his dead father’s 
ier, men told how blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the dead king on the entrance of 
his rebel son. On 22 July Richard had an 
interview with Philip, at which he refused 
to give up Gisors, but pledged himself to 
marry Alice. Seizing his father’s treasures 
at Cliinon, he set out for England. On 3 Sept. 
1189 he was crowned at Westminster. 

Late in 1187, directly the news of Sala- 
din’s conquest of Jerusalem reached France, 
Richard had taken the cross, and his example 
had been followed only a few months later 
(January 1188) by Henry H and Philip. The 
months following Richard’s coronation were 
occupied in preparation for the third crusade. 
His envoys scoured England and his conti- 
nental domains for ships. Even the dead 
king’s wealth, estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand marks, was all too little for the needs of 
a new monarch who longed to startle Europe 
and the east by the splendour of his arma- 
ment. He strove to increase it by every 
means, * offering for sale all he. had — castles, 
miles, and farms.' To Hugh Puiset [q. v.l, 
bishop of Durham, he sold the manor of Sad- 
berge and the earldom of Northumberland; 
to the bishop of Winchester he sold two other 
manors, and to Abbot Samson [q. v.] of Bury 
St. Edmunds a third. From his half-brother 
Geoffrey (d. 1212) [q, v.] he took 3,0002. 
as the price of the archbishopric of York, 
and renounced the homage due firom William 
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the Lion of Scotland for ten thousand 
inarhs. To faint-hearted crusaders he sold 
dispensations Irom their vow ; and when men 
remarked on the reckless nature of his sac^ri- 
hces, he is said to have turned the accusa- 
tion with IL jest : ^ I would sell London itself 
could I find a purchaser rich enough.’^ 

On 11 Dec. lUchard crossed to Calais, mot 
Philip at Gu6 St. Ihimi on 13 Jan., and 
again in March at Dreux. The two kings 
swore to defend each other’s realms as they 
would their own; and, possibly on these oc- 
casions, promised to divide any conquests 
they might make upon thh way. In J une 
Itichard was in Gascony, dinging Walter do 
Ohisi into prison for the old 0 Hence of plun- 
dering the Oompostolla jnlgrima. A little 
later, at Ohinon, he appointed leaders for his 
great lieet, that was to sail round by Bpaiu 
to inec't him at Marseilles. On 1 July ho 
met Philip at V 6zelay . Tlu^ latter arri ved at 
Messina on 10 Sept. llt)0 from Genoa. 
Kichard hadprocecd(idto M'arseilhmto await 
his fleet, hut, before its arrival on Aug., 
he, tired of waiting, loft the port. _ It was 
not till 23 Sept, that he made his states 
entry into Messina. Tlu^ two kings had noti 
intended to make a long stay in ciicily, and 
Philip actually attempted to sail east on the 
day of Richard’s arrival. A storm drove him 
back. Richard was in no such hurry to 
move. Rich as he was, he saw the chance 
of increasing his treasures. 

William n of Sicily (d, November 1189) 
had married Richard’s sister Joan, and was 
succeeded by his illegitimate cousin Tancred. 
King William had for many years bcsni 
collecting money nominally ror a crusade 
crusade which Tancred, whose claims 
upon the throne of Sicily were disput(Kl by 
the emperor Henry VI, dared not undt^r- 
tako. This treasure, according to a current 
rumour, the dead monarch had loft to hia 
father-in-law, Henry 11, and Richard now 
claimed it in the double title of his father’s 
heir and leader of the great crusade. He 
also claimed the delivery of his siater’s per- 
son and her dower. Joan was sot fr<io at 
once (28 Sept.); but the other deraanda 
were disputed. A local quarrel gave Richard 
an excuse for seizing Messina (4 Oct.), and 
Philip, although ho refused to help in this 
high-nanded action, did not scruple to claim 
his share of the booty. In a few days there 
was a nominal reconciliation, but the two 
kings were never really friends again. Shortly 
after thisTancred agreed topayllichardfortj 
thousand ounces 01 gold in lieu of all hfs 
claims, while Richard promised to marry his 
nephew Arthur (1187-1203) [q. v,] to Tan- 
cred’s daughter, and thus tacitly acknow- 


ledged Tancred to be king of Sicily in ypiiu 
of the pretensions of tlui emperor. With tJie 
new year, the j<Milousy between the Faiglish 
and the French increasinl. Karly in March 
Tancred accused Philip of plotting a night 
attack on the Englisii host, Philip de- 
clared the charg{\ and the letters 

ofi'ered in its proof to bi^ forgeries. But true 
or false, Richard used the rumour as an e.t- 
ense for breaking off hia engagmnimt to 
marry Allege, and for arranging to marry 
Btu'tmgaria of Navarret [q. v.j His alienation 
from Philip was complete. 

Richard left Messina on 10 April, eleven 
days after Flu Up sailed thence for Aer( 5 , 
On Good Friday (12 A])ril) a storm, sweep- 
ing down from the mountains of Crete, 
scatttmHl Richard’s Ih^et and drovti him 
north-west to Rhodes, Other vesstds W(‘re 
shipwrecked off Cyprus, where tht^ Gusdi in- 
habitants, disrt'garding t.lu^ smu'ed chavacJ.i^r 
of the pilgrims, rol)bed them and Hung thiun 
into prison, ^h'auwlule the gnuit vessel 
that held Richard’s sister and his proHpt^ctive 
bride reaclual 1/nnasol harl)our, and while 
the two ladies were hesitating as to the ad- 
visability of disembarking, lUchard’s own 
sails niatlo their appt'aratict^ on the luirizon, 
(’ypruH was tlum ruled by a pseudo-emperor, 
Isaac t U)mn(muH ; aiul Richard, who through- 
out his lile had bemi a consistent opponent 
of th(^ lawless custom of robbing pilgrims, 
whether to Compostidla or elstnvIuTo, was 
very uutignant at t he tn'ainnmt of his own 
mexi. When Isaac slighit^l his demands for 
r<H‘.omp(mse, he forctsl a landing, drove the 
Gnudts from the const (May (J), and, pursuing 
his advantage next day, unhorsed the em-^ 
peror with his own liand, On 12 May ho 
marriiul Berengaria ; on almost the same day 
Richard’s vassal, Guy d(^ Lusigxian, ex-king 
of Jerusalem, <uinn< to Cyprus In^gging Ri- 
chard’s support against tht\ claims of Philip’g 
caudidatts and kinsman, Conrad of Mont- 
fiwat. Isaac, after a futile interview with 
Richard, Hed by night to om of his strong- 
holds, and the'Knglisli king ordered Guy to 
lay 8i<ige to .Famagusta. Philip sent a pn^ss- 
ing message urging Ricliard to cease from 
conquests on his own account, and Join the 
other crusaders before Acre ; but the sum- 
mons was disregarded j open war on Cyprus 
was declariKl, and by 3l May the island 
was subdued* Isaac was flung into silver 
chains, his wife and daughtiw stmt to Acre, 
and Cyprus itself put under the rule of two 
of Richard’s most trusted warriors. Later 
still the king stfld his concjutist to the tem- 
plars, and when they, early ^n 1192, found the 
purchase too costly, passed it on to Guy do 
Lusignan, who at this time was forced to 
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rBlincluisli liis claims on tlie kingdom of 1 
Jerusalem. And so with the treasures of 
Cyprus, added to the treasures of England, 
l^ormandy, Aquitaine, Scotland, and_ Sicily, 
on 8 June Richard reached Acre. His fame 
had gone before him, and when the fires of 
•welcome blazed up in the Christian camp for 
joy of his arrival, the Saracens were struck 
with terror at the coming of so renowned 
a warrior — one who, if inferior to the king 
of France in rank, was immeasurably his 
superior in wealth and warlike skill (Bo- 
HADIN, p. 214). The destruction of a great 
Saracen vessel that was making its way from 
JBeyrout to the succour of Acre lent him 
additional glory. 

Even before starting on the crusade, 
Richard’s health was in a very perilous con- 
dition. While he was still in England, 
men had freely prophesied that an Eastern 
climate would be fatal to his broken con- 
stitution. A quartan fever preyed upon 
him ; his face was of a death-like pallor, and 
his body covered with boils. In Cyprus he 
became seriously ill, and hardly had he 
reached Acre when he was struck down 
with the deadliest local disease, ' Arnoldia.’ 
Philip was ill at the same time; but so great 
was the zeal or the rivalry of the two kings 
that neither would intermit his military 
operations on account of sickness. Richard 
was carried out to superintend the efforts of 
his crossbowmen, and, propped up on silken 
cushions, plied a crossbow with his own 
hands. With his vast wealth he could out- 
bid the king of France. He accepted the 
services of the Pisan sailors, but rejected 
those of the Genoese in whose ships Philip 
had sailed to Acre. Higher still did his 
prestige grow when he offered four besants 
a month to any knight who would enlist 
under his banner at a time when Philip’s 
poverty was forcing him to discharge his 
men. Added to this, Richard openly sup- 
ported Guy de Lusignan as claimant to the 
throne of Jerusalem m opposition to Philip’s 
candidate, Conrad. 

As the health of the two kings mended, 
fresh complications rose. Philip claimed 
half the spoils of Cyprus ; Richard retaliated 
by claiming half ‘of Flanders. A peace 
was patched up between the two kings ; 
but the rivalry of the two nations continued. 
At one moment Richard actualW armed his 
men for an attack upon the French. So 
bitter was the feeling that the two races 
could not even fight alongside of one an- 
other; and it was agreed that when one host 
attacked Acre, the other should keep watch 
against Saladin’s army, to the east. Acre 
eiirrendered on Friday, 12 July ; Saladin pro- 


mised to restore the holy cross and to pay two 
hundred thousand besants as a ransom for the 
captives. He wished the two kings to join 
him in a war against Mosul, and the lord of 
Mosul is said to have made a similar offer to 
the conquering crusaders. Richard called 
upon Philip to pledge himself to a three 
ears’ crusade, and Philip in reply declared 
is intention of returning home at once. 
This step was uni vorsally believed to be due, 
not, as he pretended, to his feeble health, but 
to anxiety to seize upon the estates of the 
dead crusader, Iffiilip, count of Flanders. 
Before sailing he recognised Guy as king of 
Jerusalem, gave his half of the Saracen 
prisoners to Conrad, and left the major part 
of his French followers under the leader- 
ship of Hugh, duke of Burgundy. He 
pledged himself not to attack iliehard’s 
domains in that kipg’a^ absence; but on 
reaching Rome he did his beat to persuade 
the pope to free him from this oath, and, 
though he failed, he lost no opportunity of 
plotting against his fellow-king. He had the 
excuse that Richard, though retaining Gisors, 
had not surrendered Alice. 

Richard occupied a month in regulating 
the affairs of Acre and repairing its walls. 
Then on IG or 20 Aug., as the ransom money 
had not been paid, he executed 2,700 of his 
prisoners in full sight of the enemy. This 
was tantamount to a renewal of the war, 
and was followed Tw an immediate advance 
towards Ascalon. Saladin dogged his steps, 
and on 7 Sept., some miles to the north of 
Arsuf, Richard won his first great victory~a 
victory purchased dearly by tlie loss of the 
gallant James d’Avesnea, who had been the 
Christian leader during the early days of 
the groat siege. It had been Richard’s in- 
tention to sqize Ascalon; but, as Saladin 
gave orders for the destruction of this place 
and the French refused to advance to save it 
from ruin, the next few weeks were spent in 
restoring the walls of Jaffa, and conducting 
singular negotiations with Saladin, through 
the good offices of Saladin’s brother, El 
Adel. It is difficult to believe that these 
negotiations had any object save that of 
gaming time, when we read (Bohadin) 
that one of the points negotiated was a 
marriage between El Adel and Richard’s 
sister Joan. Saladin, too, was negotiating 
with Conrad of Montferrat. At last, to- 
wards the end of December 1191, Richard 
reached Beit-Nuba, only twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. Here, however, heavy rains 
barred his progress, and he was dissuaded 
from attempting a siege so late in the year. 
Then (13 Jan, P), through a stormof snow and 
hail, the army fell back on Ascalon, and 
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occupiod tlio next few weeks in refortifying 
tliat city, Kicliard spared neither money 
nor labour in this necessary work; but the 
French knights, who in September had re- 
fused to follow him to save Ascalon from de- 
struction, now drew off to loiter away their 
time in the orcliards of Jaffa. Hichard’s 
influence broii|?ht them into lino with the 
English for a time; but his influexicc could 
not shake their resolution of returning home 
at Easter. The feud bctwetm the two races 
grew more bitter when Richard, who had 
already made one large loan to the Duke of 
Burguudy—a loan that Ixad never been rt^- 
paid— found himself compelled to nffuse a 
second, Hugh in anger wont back to Ai^re, 
followed by many of the French. Acre itself 
was now in a state of open discord, ^fhe 
Pisans had taken up arms for duy; the 
Genoese for Conrad. The Duke of Burgundy 
espoused t.he latter cause, and the Bisaus 
sallied out to prevent him from entm’ing the 
town. Then Conrad himself came south from 
Tyre and soixtal the place till drivtm away 
by the arrival of Richard, whom the Pisans 
had summoned to their aid (liO Ftd),) Afti^r 
a futile interview with Hugh and (•onrad^ 
halfway betwinei the two citii^s, lihduird 
declare.d Conrad a defaulter. Me knight t‘d 
El Adel’s son at Acre on Palm Sunday, and 
uitted the city next day (^K) March). On 

April the French, at Ascalon and Jaffa 
demanded leave to go home, and Ri(‘hard, 
though convinced of the existence of a Frimch 
plot to depose Guy, had to let, tluun go, mark- 
ing his anger at their desertion !>y semding 
strict orders to (exclude them from Acre. 

The French had hardly left Ascalon wlum 
Bichard’s own plans undc^rwent a chang(^. 
Envoys arrived with news of serious troul>lt^ 
in Ihigland. Mis presence was absolutely 
necessary at home, or lui might find that, 
while conquering kingdoms al)road, ha was 
losing his birthright at homo, fnfliumcml by 
this consideration, he consented to acdniow- 
ledge Conrad as king of Jerusalem, solacing 
his rival Guy with tlie lordship of Cyprus. 
Conrad's murder (27 April) cancelled tliis 
arrangement, and when the ptv)ple of Tyre 
took matters into tlmir own hands by electing 
Henry of Champagne and marrying him to 
Conrad's widow (I MayP), Bichard was only 
too glad to acquiesce in an arrangement whudi 
satisfied both parties t for the new king if ho 
was Philip’s nepliew was Rich ard’s also. 'The 
effect of this compromise was soon evidmit. 
The French ceased to talk about going home, 
and while llichard was laying siege to the 
fortress of Darum, some twenty miles south of 
Ascalon, the French contiijgenta, under Count 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy, hurried 


south to help him. A mnv enthuHiaHiu 
seized the cruHaders, and tlu^y plt'dgiHl tlumi- 
selves aaone man to advaiuU'. upon .feruaalmn, 
whether the English king stayed or went 
away, Xmpt'rative though, his motivc^s for 
return wore, Uiidiard could not hold out 
against the general wish, and ho swori 5 not 
to leave Palestine for a yiuir. By mid June 
the crusaders found (luuns«dv(‘s at Beit-Nuba 
for the Si'cond tinu*. The Ermich wmu for 
making a hold dash upon tlu^ holy city, and 
the Saracens thmnselvi's thought tlu^* plaeo 
doonu'd. But Richard, indying on tlu^ ad- 
vice of the great military ordiTs, ndhstul to 
lead so rash an advmiture, though he ex- 
pri'ssiHl his willingnt'sH to take. Ids part in 
such a foray as a private knight imdm* 
another (vumnandiw. A council of war 
reeommentliHl an advance on Cairo; but 
the Duke of Burgundy, spimklng for the 
French, rtvfused to attack Egypt, (Wmi wlum 
IRchard gmunamsly ofleriul to supply food 
and ships. From Btdt-Nuba Richard orga- 
nised a night expedition to waylay the great 
cnravim at/rell-el-Hesy, and it. was charac- 
tiTislic of his gentwous (duiracti^r that he 
offered tlu^ Duke of Burgundy, Ids rival and 
opponent, a sliare in tlu^ lionottrs and profit 
of that famous foray {2d June 111)2). Tlie 
loss of this caravan drove Kaladin to dc'Spnir, 
thriaitiumd as he was about the same time 
with risings in the east. Mad Richard only 
pressed on at this monumi, Jmmsalem must 
nave fallen ; ami Sahulin, when he heard that 
the erusmh'rs had left Heit-Nuhaand wm’e 
falling baidc on Jafla, could hardly ladieve 
his gtmd fortune ( 4 JulyP). Me reopened 
m^gotiations, offering to acknowhulge (,k»imt 
Henry as king, ami to divide tlie ilisputed 
distriids. - These comlitions wm*e not ac- 
cepted, as h(^ insisted on the dismantling of 
Asiadon ami GriJia; and Riehard had already 
gone north to Acre with a view to preparing 
an (expedition against B(\vroui, wlum lu^ rtw 
cedveal news that iSalndin* was srftring Jaflk 
Me at ouc(^ ord(*red (knint Menry to advance 
to the relhff by land, while lie himsidf, to 
Have time, sid; sail by stau Jlirough the 
harbour breakc^rs lu* f(,irc(al Ida way to shore, 
drove the Haracmis out of tlia town, refort i- 
fled the walls, and, t.hls dories camp<Ki outside 
in the open plains witli liis lit.tle force of 
some fifty (mostly liorseh*s«) knights and 
two thousand foot. In the tmrly dawn of an 
August morning Baladin made a despe^rate 
attempt to surprises the king, while sending 
another afpifidron to attack t,he town. It 
was the most glorious day in ftkdiard'H life, 
llichard ^ilriiw up hb little host behind a 
semi-pftlisade in what sm^ms to have hoen a 
somewhat novel form of the array of the 
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shield-wall. The Saracens were driven back 
in confusion, and, had not the king been seized 
with a fresh illness, he might have ended the 
campaign. Being, however, eager to return 
home, he accepted a three years’ truce, 
coupled with the dismantlement of Ascalon. 
The crusaders were allowed to visit Jeru- 
salem, and in the holy city itself Hubert 
"Walter, bishop of Salisbury, had an inter- 
view with Saladin — an interview in which 
Saladin passed a noble encomium on the 
virtues of his foe. 

On 30 Sept.Berengaria and Joan set sail for 
England, and Richard foil owed them nine days 
later. Storm and shipwreck forced him to 
change his vessel and attempt to work his way 
home through Germany in disguise, regard- 
less of the fact that he had mortally offended 
the emperor Henry Y1 and the Duke of 
Austria by his conduct in Sicily and the east. 
After a series of adventures which read like 
a romance rather than sober history, he was 
arrested—in the dress of a kitchen knave— | 
in an inn near Vienna (21 Dec.) by the Duke 
of Austria’s men, and was lodged by the duke 
in the castle of Durrenstein. It was there, 
according to the legend, that the troubadour 
Blondel discovered him (see below). The 
duke handed him over to the emperor, before 
whom he appeared at Ratisbon on 7 Jan., and 
at Treves on 23 March, offering one hundred, 
thousand marks for his release (Chron, Magni 
Pres^.p. 620; cf. Ralph Dioeto, ii. 106). The 
intrigues of Philip Augustus and a conspiracy 
among the German nobles led to the (ailure 
of this first negotiation for freedom. Later on 
the emperor’s terms were raised to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks, of which one- 
third was, with marked reference to Richard’s 
dealings with King Tancred, to be used for 
an expedition against South Italy and Sicily 
(29 June). The emperor strove to cover the 
shame of his disgraceful conduct by conferring 
upon Richard the kingdom of Arles with a 
right to the homage of the king of Arragon, 
count of St . G illes, that Raymond of Toulouse 
with whom Richard had so frequently waged 
war when duke of Aquitaine. At the same 
time, however, Richard was forced to acknow- 
ledge himself as a vassal of the German em- 
peror for England itself, a piece of pbservi- 
ence which, though perhaps unavoidable at 
the time, has its only parallel in English his- 
tory in the still more extraordinary conduct 
of his brother John some twenty years later. 
Richard was set free on 2 March 1194. He 
gave mortgages for the balance of his itosom, 
arranged with various German nobles to 
support him against Philip Augustus, was 
received with enthusiasm on his way home at 
Qologne,andlanded at Sandwich on 18 March. 


Before starting for the east, Richard had 
taken measures for securing the peace of 
England in his absence. He hound his two 
brothers, J ohn and Geoffrey, not to enter the 
country while he was away ; and though he 
released John later on from this oath and 
granted him estates on almost a royal scale, 
he tried to secure quiet for his kingdom by 
placing almost unlimited power in the hands 
of his chancellor and justiciar, William Long- 
champ, bishop of illy, for whom, a little 
later, he procured the office of papal legate. 
Longchamp, having to supply his master 
with funds and being of harsh and extra- 
vagant disposition himself, soon earned the 
hatred of the people. After John began to 
plot against him, with the object of securing 
his own succession to the crown, he quitted 
the kingdom [see Loitgchamp, William oe]. 
The government passed into the hands of 
Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent home witn secret instructions from 
Sicily [see Coutances, Walter ee]. Mean- 
while Philip had been clamouring for the de- 
livery of his sister Alice (26 Dec. 1192) ; and 
his hostility to Richard was so well known 

captivity within a week of the event. Philip 
at once passed on the news to John, offered 
him the hand of Alice, and urged him to 
strain every nerve to prevent his brother’s 
release. John hurried over to Normandy, 
swore to he Philip’s vassal for Richard’s con- 
tinental provinces, and, as was rumoured at 
the time, for England too. Philip, secure 
of John’s assistance, flung his army into 
Normandy, thus openly breaking the vow he 
had sworn in Syria. Gilbert de Gascuil, 
Richard’s warder in Gisors, betrayed his trust, 
though Philip’s efforts on Rouen were foiled 
by the gallant conduct of the Earl of Leicester, 
who had just returned from Syria [see under 
Beaumont, Robert be, d, 1190]. Tailing to 
achieve much by arms, Philip turned to in- 
trigue, and time after time did he and John 
offer the emperor bribes to keep the English 
king a prisoner. Nor did the treachery of 
the two allies stop here. But the justiciar, 
Walter de Coutances, and his mother, Eleanor 
of Poitou, held John in check, and the pope 
excommunicated him (10 Eeb.) Celestine 
threatened the emperor and Philip with a 
similar fate, and the justiciar was still en- 
gaged in reducing the castles seized by John 
when Richard landed. 

Richard’s arrival soon forced Nottingham, 
the last of the castles held by John, to sur- 
render. This done, he was recrowned at 
Winchester (17 April 1194); and he set 
about raising money for his war against Philip 
by selling the great offices of state. For this 
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purpose lie levied a carucage of 2^,, and called 
on a third of the knightliood of hhiLdand to 
follow him across the Channel, lie had 
honestly intended to return to the east, and 
from, his German prison had despatched Saul 
de Bruil with a message of assurance to his 
nephew in Acre. That he did not so return 
was entirely due to the treachery of Philip 
and John, lie could not leave his continen- 
tal lordships till he had crushed or crippled 
the unscrupulous emuny on the fronth'r, nor 
his island kingdom till ho had insurial it. 
against his brother’s craft. Hence the rest 
of his reign is the story of ]>etty border war- 
fare — warfare forced upon liini unwillingly, 
when he longinl to bcs back in Palestine. 

In May 1194 Richard hft Kngland for 
the last time, l^hilip had once more hrokim 
into Normandy, and was alr<*ady besieglug 
Verneuil when the news of Richard’s arrival 
forced him to retreat (28 May). ViTueuil riv 
liovcd, Ricliard hurried ou to help the troops 
of his brother-in-law 8ancho of Navarre in 
the siege of Loclujs. Meanwhile his 1 ioutenant 
in Normandy, the Karl of .Leicester, fell into 
Idiilip’s hands (15 .June) (cf. C/tmi, o/MHi\ 
p. 102). This misfortune led to negotiations 
fora peace; and, when tlu^se ftdl tbrongh, 
Richard returned to N ormandy, driving Phi lip 
in headlong tiight before him, seizing on his 
treasure, and forcing him to seek comuuilment 
in a wayside (diureh. From the north Ri- 
chard now marched south against GeotlVey 
de .Ran 9 on and the rebels of Aiinitaine ; hero, 
too, he was triumphant, and from Angouleme 
itself could write home word of his brilliant 
successes (22 July 1194), Next day (25 July) 
the I’epresentativea of botli kings, aided by 
Cardinal Mailer and the abbot of (liteaux, 
made a peace till November 1 .195. In reality 
it did not last so long; for in the summer ot 
1195 the emperor llenry sent Richard a 
golden crown, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to join in an attack on Franc;o. Philip, 
suspecting these negotiations, trmd to seize 
Richard’s envoy, ■William Longchamp, and, 
failing in this, invaded Normandy once more. 
An attempted reconciliation, wl'iich was in- 
tended to bring about the marriage of PhiUys 
son Louis to llichard’s niece Khmnor, Ml 
through owing to the emperor’s opposition, 
and the autumn of the same yitar tmmd Ui- 
cluird besieging Arqnes and Philip burning 
Dieppe with the English shipping in it.s har- 
bour (c. 10 Nov. P) Somewhat earlier in the 
year (20 Aug.) Richard restored Alice to her 
brother, who married her to the Count of 
Ponthieu. In the same year llichard’s mer- 
cenary soldiers, under Merchadeus, were 
warring in Berry; Issoudun was captured, 
and when Philip came up to the attack and 


a battle sfMuncd immimmt, the two kings met 
on horseback hi^twomi the two armies and 
concluded a temporary peace (5 Dec.) Plarly 
next year (January iloo) they set t led fulhi 
terms: Pliilip was to have Glsors and the 
Norman Vexin, Richard Issoudun and other 
pla<‘.esin Berry: the one king was to pardon 
ids Aquitaine rebels, the other waste set the 
Earl of LiHC(‘ster free. This peace lasted 
hardly hnigct* than the previous one. The 
(Imint of Flanders had died in Dinuunbor 
1195; and next June his son Baldwin swore 
fealty to Philip (June U9d). Philip encou- 
raged Richard’s neplunv Arthur to revolt, 
arid proto(*ted the nrchbislum of Romm when 
Richanl droves him out of Normandy in his 
quarrel (or the owm^rship of tlu^ island of 
A.nd(dy in the Heine, on wliose banks the 
English king was bnilding the fortress of 
Bhateau-Gaillard to saleguard his Norman 
frontier- -a design which does cnalit to his 
iresehmce asasf rat.egist., A re.hhislmp VValt er 
aid Normuiuly under an interdict ami ap- 
pmiled to Rome. Richard had to plead his 
cause in the papal court;, and it was in the 
course of thesis negotiathms (hat the English 
envoy, Uiehard’H chancellor, VViRiam Long- 
chauip, die<ljfit Poitiers on bis way to Italy 
(1 Feb. 1197), Mmmwldhs in tlie summer 
of 1 19(1, the war had brokmi out once more; 
Pliilip laid sh'ge to Alhemarb', and, despite 
tins English etlbrts to relieve it, took it after 
a sit'ge of more than seven wedw, hi 1197 
Richard was more suceessful lie had already 
pacitled his nephew Arthur and tlie Gount 
<if Tovdouse wfmm he married to his sister 
Joan; he now burnt the castle of 8t. Valez 
(15 April), and ou 19 May his brother John 
and Mercliadmis took prisoner Philm’s cousin 
and namesake, t he warlike bishop of Beauvais, 
Hardly hm succeasful was Richard himself in 
Auvergne. Later still in the summer Pldlip 
A ugustus was in t he greatest peril Richard 
luu! unitiul against him tlm Oounts of Flan- 
ders, Champagne, and Boulogne, In Jidy 
the fomiercount Iaidsu»geto Arras(14 Aug.), 
and Philip, marclnn|t to oppose him, was 
forced to an ignominious capit ulation. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Austria’s death 
(December 1194) had freeal Richard from an 
o|M,m enemy ; and now t.he deatli of Henry V I 
(2B Biipt. 1197) left tlm empire witliout a 
head, lliehard was summoned to assist at 
the election of a new emperor at Hologne 
(22 Feb, 119H), and his influence procured 
the otiice for Im nephew Otto. It was at 
this moment that OefeHtine 1 11 died (B Jam), 
having before hiadeatit removcid the interdict 
fr<}m Normandy, ami rocoiudlod Ritdiard and 
tho archbishop of Rouen. Philip and Richard 
had already concluded a true© to last from 
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January 1198 to January 1199 ; but, as usual, 
war broke out long before the latter date. 
Richard won a great victory over Philip 
near G isors, and his own letter tells how the 
French king fell into the river, while Richard 
himself unhorsed three knights with one 
lance. The English chronicler glories to re- 
count the French king’s flight ^ on his old 
horse Morel.’ Meanwhile the Count of 
Flanders poured his troops into Artois and 
took Aire and St. Omer. John captured 
Neufbourg, and Merchadeus plundered the 
French merchants at the fair of Abbeville. 

Meanwhile Hubert W alter, now archbishop 
of Canterbury, governed England in his ab- 
sence [see Hubert]. He was mainly oc- 
cupied with arranging the ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties of Richard’s half-brother Geoffrey, the 
archbishop of York, and with collectingmoney 
for Richard’s continental warfare. During 
his government he introduced several con- 
stitutional innovations of great importance. 
The office of ‘ coroner,’ though under a diffe- 
rent name, makes its first appearance, if it 
does not originate in, the ^ iter ’ of Septem- 
ber 1194. A scutage was raised in 1196 — 
a year which saw the exaction of an oath to 
^ keep the peace ’ from all persons above fifteen. 
The knights ordered to enforce this oath de- 
veloped later into the modern justices of the 
peace. Another scutage was levied in 1196. 
In 1194 Richard seems to have given orders 
for a fresh seal to be made, probably intend- 
ing the cancellation of all grants under the 
old one. This project was carried into exe- 
cution in May 1198, when a fresh seal was 
made, and cancelled all grants under the old 
one. The same year he raised money by other 
means — by selling licenses for tournaments 
andputting all his bailiffs in Anjou and Maine 
to ransom. Dissatisfied with the amount of 
money sent him from England, early in 1196 
he despatched his clerk Philip of Poitiers [q.v.], 
the newly elected bishop of Durham, and 
the abbot of Caen to investigate the accounts; 
but this commission effected little, owing to 
the abbot’s death (11 April). Hubert Walter 
felt this proceeding as a slight, and tendered 
his resignation, which the king refused to aC' 
cept; and in the course of the same year 
Hubert earned great unpopularity by the 
severity with which he crushed the rebellion 
of William FitzOsbern [(j.v.]— a rebellion 
directed against the unjust incidence of taxa- 
tion. In the late autumn of 1197 (7 Dec.), 
when Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, speaking in 
the name of the church and nation, refused to 
grant Richard’s demand for the service of 
three hundred knights for a whole year out 
of England, Hubert seized the opportunity of 
resigning his secular office. Geoffrey Fitz- 


Peter succeeded (August 1198) to the jus- 
ticiarship, and held it for the rest of Richard’s 
reign. 

Meanwhile Innocent III was already at- 
tempting to reconcile the two kings and 
organise a fresh crusade. For two years 
past Fulk of Neuilli had been urging men 
in this direction; his envoys crossed into 
England, and Fulk himself chided Richard 
for his evil life. Then came the pope’s grand 
appeal for a Christian combination (13 Aug. 
1198) to check the Saracen successes. Car- 
dinal Peter of Capua was sent to effect a 
five years’ truce between the two kings, and 
he had apparently succeeded in this object 
when Philip broke the spirit of the treaty 
and renewed his plots with John. In the 
midst of this confusion, Richard was slain 
by an arrow while laying siege to the castle 
of Chaluz, where he claimed a newly found 
treasure from the castle’s owner, a vassal 
of his old enemy Ademar, the viscount of 
Limoges (6 April 1199). With charac- 
teristic generosity he gave orders to spare 
the life of the archer who had shot him; 
hut, after his death, Merchadeus flayed the 
man alive. His body was buried at the abbey 
of Fontevrault, ^at the feet of his father,’ 
and his heart in ^ the faithful city of Rouen/ 
There are effigies of him at both places. 

Sismondi has summed up Richard’s cha- 
racter in the words ‘ a bad son, a bad brother, 
a bad husband, and a bad king.’ But though 
there is some truth in every word of this in- 
dictment, it creates an historical perspective 
that is entirely false. Richard was a ^ splen- 
did savage,’ with most of the faults and most 
of the virtues of the semi-savage age in 
which he lived ; and it is only those who 
test mediaeval heroes by a modern standard 
that will judge him with extreme severity. 
We know too little about the grounds of bis 
rebellion against his father in 1173-4 to say 
that his conduct there was altogether with- 
out excuse — conduct which was sanctioned 
by bis mother and bis two nearest hrotbers. 
Later on, when at war with the younger 
Henry and Geoffrey, be was clearly in the 
right, as Henry II tacitly confessed by taking 
up arms on liis behalf ; nor could he fairly be 
expected, after having reduced Aquitaine to 
submission, to meekly yield it up to his 
youngest brother John. Still less could he 
acquiesce in Henry’s plans to rob him of the 
succession to the crown. It is hard to justify 
a son who wars against his father upon any 
plea; and yet, if sincere repentance, not 
merely in the first momenta after Henry’s 
death, hut eighteen months later before 
Abbot Joachim in Sicily, could atone for this 
, offence, Richard’s conduct might earn a par- 
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don. Tho aaine impuUo of suddon ropinit- 
ance coloured tbo latxT yeara of lua life, As 
a j)rotlu^r lus relations to John xvere somtv 
thinpf more than gtuierous. 1 1 e paixh )ned tho 
treachery of almost at once, and 

very soon after restored the forfeited estates. 
There is no reason to suppose that Uichard, 
as a hushand, was any be.l tor t-han most, of 
his contemporaries; but th(^ vapfue charf(e.s 
of infidelity hronf?ht ag^uiimt. him by tho 
•writer of tho^Cesta Iltairici’ lind no sup- 
port in the contemporary Atpiilaniau chro- 
nicler Geollrey of Vi^eois. 'fo his mother, 
Hichard 8{Hnna to have laum a dutiful 
son. As a Mnpf In^ certainly suhordinated 
the int,erests of Mng'land tt* those of his 
Norman pos.ses.sious ; but., luuler the circnm- 
atances, he could hardly act oth(“(rvvlse ; and 
there is no evidences tllat he tuna* t.ried to 
extemd his French ]>os.s(^ssionB by nunins pal- 
pably nnjust. lie was a stern niha*, ami, wlien 
he was in Si(dly, mtm contraHt.<Hi his finnmws 
v/ith Philip’s laxity, Fv(ai in pressin^^ Tan- 
enjd ho was only claiming what In^ thought 
Ilia rights ; and the conqueHt of Sicily was 
the result of Isaac (lomnenn.s’s odenee of 
pillaging ])ilgriinB-"*an olTmtee pfantllnrly 
hat(did to Richard. Ifi^ cannot have htam an 
ally (Misy to work with ; but, where his rights 
were not questioned, he was gemmons to a 
fault, lie lent Philip ships, and Hugh of 
Bui'gnndy money. lie pcnsiotuHl the fugi- 
tives that flocked to Sicily after tlu^ fall of 
Jerusalem, and forgave Uuy do Lnsignan 
tho purchase-money of Oyprus. In warfare 
he seems to have combined dash and pruthmci^ 
to a remarkable degree. As a gimeral he was 
a stern disciplinarian; t.hongli. where not 
responsible for the safety of otners, he was 
the very type of a reckless knight -errant. 
Tbrougli his military cartu^r one feature is 
prominent -a tendency to rely upon merw 
cenary troops ; in other words, a standing 
army. As a statesman he may, at least for 
tho last seven years of his reign, be ertsdited 
with a judicious choice of ministers. It is 
true that he drained England of her treasure 
for objects in which she was not primarily 
interested ; but he did not spend the money 
thus gathered ignobly, and if lie took of his 
people’s wealth lie at least did not force 
them to shed their blood in a foreign quarrel. 
He wassincora in his desire to frtm the holy 
aapulclire, though his energy in this direction 
was doubtless strengtlumed by the lust of 
military fame and the passion for adventure. 
He left behind him a reputation uniq uc among 
English kings; and French writers of the 
next century tell bow even in their days his 
name was used by Saracen mothers to still a 
crying child, and by Saracen riders to check 


a startled horse. The name ofMUehardof 
the Lion’s ILwt*must have been given in 
Riehanrs lifetime; but the h^gtmd which 
]>rof<jsHcs to acc.ount for the title— the story 
of Riehard’s seiruiv. of the. lion’s heart outiif 
the hrenst of the living lion -eomes from an 
English fourteenth-iHmtiiry romamte, whicli 
in its t uni, is pnibahly based ona Frencli ro- 
mance of the thirteemth, Knigliton(y/. 1 ,195) 
worked this h'gwul up into sober ‘English 
history, 

Ri(‘hard was a noet too, and bandied verses 
with the Duke of Hnrgmuly and the Dauphin 
of AuverLme. He was first the enemy, and 
afierwaroH the friend, of Bin-t.nuul (b\ liorn; 
and, if wm may trust the tlurtesmth-cmitury 
^Viesdes Trouhadoiirs,’ he was the patron 
ofHaucelm Faidit and Arnauld Daniel, the 
pi'erlesH noet of Dante’s ndmiration. Hi* was 
a man of many ain’ornpHshment s, and seems 
tqhavespokmi better Latin than hisarch- 
hisliop, ifnhert Walter, Hhortly after, or 
possibly before, his ileath helsamme tlie hero 
of a long histone poem, and somewliat later 
of a long rotnance. 

The Blowhd h'gmid, wliieh hears some re.- 
senihlanee to otn^ (mneerning berry 1 1 1 of Lor- 
rnims first apiiears in the ‘ LYH*it‘d’un MAne- 
stnd de Reims’ tPJtiOP), and secondly iti the 
LVneiennes (dironlques d(< Flan<lre’{‘l l^Op). 
Krtuchet, the French antiquary, wlio deriveil 
luH details from another source (not idenli- 
fl(Hl), referred to the story in his ‘ Ilecueil de 
bOrigine tie la Laiigne et Pot'sitt Frnnvaiw's' 
and suggested the identity of the 
li‘gendary Blomhd with the ffimtniH*trouvbre 
Blondtd de Kesha Mlhn di^ Vitlaiulon wrote 
a popular account of it in 1705, and thence 
Miehel-Jean Sedaine bomnvinl his famous 
o|Mwa^ Richard (kenrde Idon,*with nmsiehy 
Hrft 17 (produced *il April 17Ht). (loldsmitk 
wasthe first historian to give the tale popular 
currency (1771). Michaud accepteil it with 
some rescrv{‘« in hts Mlroisndes,’ 4th edit, ii, 
§ tU (cf, tdomte de Ruymaigre, in Urtma dm 
Qimtwn^ /fw/ertV/ws, January IH70) 

JDf other romantic «t*»rlcs conrtectHl with 
RichartI I that of Ids capture In tlm tlh|*uisu of 
a turnspit or cook is distinctly iilltuled to by 
Peter d’Khulo (11. 1047 42) in lllUL4liiia poem 
addrcHSed to Richard’s captor, t.he Ihnperot 
Heni^ Vr, The conttunpomry EngliHlililHtorLiw 
aaturally avoid this iiicidciir, wtucih Philip 
Awpstnii’s IwircatJ, Williatn lo Breton (Jl, 
1219 Am,), gloats over, Ful ler tletails are gi ven 
by Otto de H, Bhtsio {fl. 12011 auk) and Eriiotil 
H229), whence the sRwy imssed into the popular 
Ocntinuatioiw of William of Tyre. The story 
of Richard’s ring fi given in fulififc detail fiy 
Ralph of Of)gg<i>»hall (A 122(1), who had tho 
talc straight from the Iipi of Arwclra. Richard’s 
own chaplain and ooropanion in tho advtmturo. 
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The tale of Bichard's quarrel with Leopold, duke 
of Austria, over the* latrer’s banner, at Acre or j 
Jaffa — a story worked up by SirWalter Scott into 
his ‘ Talisman’— occurs in Bichard of Devizes {ft. 
1193), Bigord()?. 1206), Otto deS.Blasio, and se- 
veral other contemporary chroniclers. It appears 
most fully in Matthew Paris. A thirteenth-cen- 
tury romance supplies the legends of Bichard’s 
exchange of blows with the emperor’s son Ardour 
and several other names or incidents (such as the 
‘ Black ’ knight and Sir Thomas Multon) worked 
up with more or less variation into Sir Walter 
Scott’s two great crusading romances, * Ivanhoe ’ 
and the * Talisman.’ The chief historical autho- 
rities are : Gesta Henri ci 11, Roger Hoveden, Ger- 
vase of Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, Itinerariura 
Bicurdi, ed. W. Stubbs, William of Newburgh, 
Robert de Mon *^6, Richard of Devizes, Jordan 
Pantdme, ed. Howlett, Roger of Wendover, ed. 
Hewlett, Matt. Paris’s Annales Monastici, ed. 
Luard, Giraldus Cambrensis, ed. Brewer, &c., 
Ralph of Coggeshall, ed. Stevenson, Alex. Neck- 
ham, Peter de Langtoft, ed. Wright, Jocelin de 
Brakelonda, ed. Arnold, Vita Magna S. Hugonis, 
ed. Dimoek (all in Rolls Series) ; Rigord and 
William le Breton, ed. Delaborde, Chronique 
d’Ernoul, ed. Mas-Latrie, Hist, des Dues de 
Normandie, ed. Michel, R^eit d’un Menestrel de 
Reims, ed. Wailly, Chroniques de St.-Martial de 
Limoges, ed.Duples-Agier, Histoire de Guillaume 
le Mar6chal, ed. Meyer (all issued by the Soc. de 
IHistoire de France); Annales Max. Colonienses ; 
Ottonis Prising. Cont. Sanblasiana ; Ann. Marli- 
censes; Ohron. MagniPrestyt. ; Chron. Ottobonis; 
Gilbert of Mons; Alberic of Trois-Fontaines; 
Lambert of Ardres ; Chron. Willelmi Andrens. ap 
Pertz, Scriptores Rer. Germanicarum, vols. vi. 
xvii. xviii. xx. xxi. xxiii. xxiv.; Carmen Am- 
brosii, ap Pertz, vol. xxvi . ; Geoffrey of Figeois 
and Chron. Rothoraagense, ap. Labbe, Biblioth. 
Nova, vols. i.ii. ; Chronicon Johannis Bromton, 
in Twysden’s Decern Scriptores; AEgidii Aureae- 
Vnllis Chronicon, ap. Chapeauville’s Gesta Pont. 
Leodiensium, vol. ii. ; Chronicon de Mnilros, ed, 
Stevenson; Chronicle of Lanercost; Chrouique 
de St.-Denis, ed. Paris ; Epistolae Joannis 
Sarisberiensis, Coelestini HI et Innocwntii III, 
ap. Migne, vols. exeix. cevi. ccxiv. ; Bohadin’s 
Vie de Saladin; Estoire d’Eraclos ; Abulfeda; 
Ibn al Ather, ap. Historiens des Croisades, 
Paris, 1845-95 ; Abulfaragii Chronicon Sy- 
riacum (Bruns und Kirsch) ; Chron. Turonense 
ap. Martene and Durand’s Coll. Ampliss. 
vol. V. ; Ansbert’s Expeditio Frederic! II, ed. 
Dobrowsky ; Peter d’Ebulo, ed. Winckelmann ; 
Joinville, ed. Wailly ; Weber’s Metrical Ro- 
mances, vol. ii. ; Ellis’s Early English Romances; 
Eyton’s Itinerarium Henrici II ; Kervyn de 
Lettenhove’s Hist, de Flandres, vol. ii. ; Blondel 
de Nesle, ed. Tarb6 ; Molinier’s edit, of Les 
Vies des Troubadours, ap. Hist, de Languedoc 
(Vic et Vaissette), ed. 1879, &e.; Bertran de 
Born, ed. Thomas; Cl6dat’s B61e Historique 
de Bert, de Born; Bertrand de Born, ed. Stim- 
ming; Toeehe’s Heinrich VI; Rymer’s Short 
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View of Tragedy; Norgate’s Angevin Kings; 
Kindt’s Griinde der Gefangenschaft Richard I, 
&c.(1892) ; Bloch’s Untersuchungen,&c. (1891); 
Kneller’s Des Richard Lowenherz deutsche 
Gefangenschaft (1893) ; Rev. des Questions 
historiques. 1876 ; James’s Hist, of Richard I; 
Aytoun’s Hist, of Richard I; Round’s Feudal 
England ; Archer’s Crusade of Richard I.] 

T. A. A, 

RICHARD II (1367-1400) ^of Bor- 
deaux/ king of England, was younger son of 
Edward, prince of Wales (* The Black 
Prince ’) [q. v.], and Joan, widow of Thomas 
Holland, earl of Kent, Hhe Fair Maid of 
Kent ’ [q. v.] He was born in the abbey of 
St. Andrew at Bordeaux on 6 Jan. 1367, and 
was baptised in tbe cathedral three days later 
by the archbishop. James, titular king of 
Majorca, acted as his chief sponsor, and this, 
coupled with the possible presence of Peter 
tbe Cruel, and his birth on Twelfth day, no 
doubt gave rise to the story of the three kings 
presenting gifts to Mm (Thobn", col. 2142). 
The tragic close of his life added further 
legend, as that he was ^ born without a skin 
and nourished in the skins of goats,’ and that 
he was no son of the ^ Black Prince,’ but of 
a French canon. His nurse, Mundina Danos 
* of Aquitaine/ received a pension in 1378. 
Richard was taken to England in January 
1371, shortly after the death of his elder 
brother Edward (1364-1371), and before he 
was six fgured as nominal regent of the 
realm during the last French expedition of 
Edward HI and his sons. The Black Prince’s 
death in his father’s lifetime (8 June 1376) 
introduced a contingency so novel and un- 
provided for that his titles did not descend 
to his son, andhisnextsurviving brother, John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster [^. v.], the real 
ruler of England during the Black Prince’s 
illness and Edward Ill’s senility, was gene- 
rally credited with a disposition to dispute 
his nephew’s claim to the crown. John con- 
tented himself, however, with attempting to 
secure the position of future heir-presumptive 
against the Earl of March by a proposal to 
bar succession through females. The com- 
mons insisted on having Richard brought 
into parliament (25 June) * that they might 
see and honour him as the very heir-appa- 
rent.’ On their petition he was created 
(20 Nov.) Prince of Wales, Dukeof Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester, and opened the parlia- 
ment of 27 Jan. 1377 on behalf of Ms grand- 
father. His mother had charge of Mm. 

Richard’s education had been entrusted by 
his father to two old companions of his cam- 
paigns, Sir Guichard d’ Angle and Sir Simon 
Burley [q-v.l both knights of tbe Garter. At 
tlie feast of St, George in April 1377 he was 

I. 
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liimsidf admitted into tlio order. I )t'Hi)ite hia 
teiult^r years, Lancaster propostHl totakts him 
on an expedition into France, but. the plan 
was frustrated by King bildward’H death on 
21 Juno 1377 and Itichard’s accoHsion, 

Idle coronation was cebdiratod with groat 
pomp on HI July ; it was the. occasion of the 
first recorded appearance of tlu^ king’s cham- 
pion, 8ir John Dynioke | cp v.], and the ^ 1 iiber 
liegalis,’ preserved at Westminst,er, an<l re- 
produced by the Uoxliurghe ('ilub, aupplioa 
the earliest and fullest, account of the corona- 
tion ritual. The bishop of I locliesler exhorted 
the nobles to stand loyally l)y their young 
atid innocent king, and abandon (lie vices 
wliich would easily load hhn astray and bring 
kingdom and nenple into piu'il. Hut, as I aing- 
land had only too tridy prophesied some 
months before, ' there the catln is a kitoim, 
the courte is ful elyng’ (i.e. miserable)* 
Edward Til’ le.ft to Ins boy suciuwor a 
damnom hrreditm. The nation was un- 
nerved by deadly pestilencu^s. In t.he first 
(lays of tiKi new riugn tlu^ vie.tors of Oressy 
and ik)ictierBsaw tludr own coasts plunder'd 
and bnrnt from Uyis to Hlymouth. I’he 
supnunacy of tlie narrow setis for tlm tJine 
passed away from Mngland. greatly 

shrunken popnlatioti grojuunl under tlu^ long 
strain of a war taxation which now spared 
none but beggars. Yet the lux ury ininahuted 
with the spoils of France had not decreased. 
The uppt^r classes were demoralised by (he 
war, and law and order undenuiiuHl by tlie (ex- 
tension of livery and maint enania^ fostercul by 
the miagovernment of Kdward’a profligatii 
dotage. A national protest in the ( tood par- 
lianaont had just been stifled by Uichanrs 
nimrest male relative, John of (buint. Tlie 
agricultural population, who had been driven 
to the verge of rebellion by the attempt of 
the landowners to ignore the (Kiononuc re- 
sults of the black ckMith, and enforce the 
obsolescent villein services, had adopted the 
revolutionary tluniry of power and properf.y 
enunciated by Wiclif, w1ioh(^ cjiief protector 
was John of Gaunt. I ticluird’H ac.ct^ssion was 
considered a checkrnatt^ to his uncle’s per- 
sonal ambition, and the miunlx^rs of the mw 
king’s houwihold, who had t rembh^d for his 
succession, straightway instilkid int;o him 
exalted views of his regal rights, 

Meanwhile, parliament claimed control of 
the executive, aItJiough it was not prepared 
to take full responsibili ty. Treasurers named 
in parliament (October 1377) were entrusted 
with the war subsidies, the great officers of 
state were to be chosen by parliament until 
the king * was of age to know good and evil/ 
and to be assisted by a small permanent 
council nominated in parliament. But the 


commons showed no anprtKuation of the real 
nature of t he crisis, 'nicy exidaiimnl iigaiust 
the crushing war taxati(>n, but would not 
consent to tlu^ sa(‘rific(*s without whicli peace 
was impossible, Tlu^ emubud. of the war, 
indeed, absorbed large sums without avert- 
ing ilu’s fair of invasion. But the commons 
(lid not lay the blame on the right shouhlws. 
In tlu^ first monnuit of chagrin Lam^aster 
had takt'ii up a somewhat meiuudng att.itudo 
towards the n(*w government, but. soon con- 
t.rivod to n^Huuu^ a praid/ical (mntrol over ita 
action. Tluytioumul, howiwer, had to hear 
the responsibility for Ids and otlu^rFfailuriKS, 
and was aholisbed in HhSO at the rtupu'st of 
parliament, its enuU-or, on tlup ground (luit 
tiehard was now old cuiough to dispiuiFe 
with any assisiauee savt* tlint of tlie fivi^ <Jiief 
ministm'S of state. Aciapnling to Walsingw 
ham (i. Jl^H), howevem, ilu'y miuh^ Thomas 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, guardian of 
the young king, l^ancastt'r’s hand may pos- 
sibly he s<‘en lu're and hi the dispoHition of 
the (aimmons to aitributt^ tlup financial crisis 
to tln^ ('Xtravagaiu'o of tlup royal houHolmld, 
whitdi produ(‘.(Hl commissions of impury in 
this and tlup previous vtuir. When Jolm 
Biiilipot [(i. v*|, a Ijomlon aldtumian, was 
driven to (l«dend Englisli cvunnupnni at Ids 
own (’.ost, Lancasttn’’s friends snei^red at 
Uichard as * king of London.’ It was slgui- 
(Imint tliat in tlup grind nwolt of the peasantry 
in Jium I3HL tmivokinl by an attempt to 
levy a tax of a sldlling a lukid <m evi*ry per- 
son over fiftinm, tlie ndiels, wldle avowing 
an intense Iio.hI Hity to .lohn of ( Jaunt, made a 
very gmieral useoftlKP king’s nanu^ and even 
of his banm^r, hut it would be rash to asHuma 
that Richard dtJibernttdy (uumuragml the 
outbreak (cf, Povvnnn, Umngm Emt Am^liaf 
p, 38), d’hat be was now capable of taking 
a line of his own apptnirs indiHid from his 
admirable condmd. at tlu^ most trying crisis 
of the rising. On Friday, 13 Junli, he went 
to Mile Mud to dispi^rse the tlu^re by 
offering tlieni charti'rs of freedom, and it 
was during Ids absenm^ that anothm* hand 
was allowed to ent-t'rtheTowiw, irisuldHl his 
mother, and murdered Himon Hutllmry [(j.v.], 
arcJibishop of Oant(^rlniry. N(«t morning, 
accompanied by William Walworth (q.v.j, 
the mayor, amrothers, Ilicliard met the main 
body of’ the insurgents under Wat Tyler (q. v.j 
in Hmithheld. Tyler’s insolence so provoked 
those round the king that, though Richard 
urged tluutt to humour him, be was struck 
from his horse by the mayor and killed. Ilia 
followers cried out for their leader and drew 
their bows. At this critical moment Uichard 
put spurs to his horse, and, riding up to the 
robcli, demanded whether they wished to 
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slioot their king. ^ ‘ I will he your captain,^ control which it had exercised over the crown 
he cried, ‘Come with me into the fields and daring the minority. Its persistence in keep- 
you shall have all you ask.^ His presence ing Eiehard in leading strings irritated him 
of mind withdrew them from the sight of and strengthened his natural disposition to 
their slain leader, and gained time for Sir show undue favour to his immediate circle. 
Eobert Knollys [q. v.] to bring up his forces Parliament could find no better explanation 
and surround the rebels. Eiehard forbad of the late rising than the extravagance of 
any slaughter, and ordered the promised the court, and appointed Eiehard Fitzalan, 
charters to be given them. At the end of earl of Arundel, a leading magnate, and 
the month, however, when the revolt had Michael de la Pole [q.v.], a tried servant of 
been everywhere suppressed, he accompanied the crown, to govern and counsel the king’s 
chief justice Sir Eobert Tresilian [q. V.] into person and household. When Eiehard le 
Essex, where it first broke out, to punish the Scrope, the chancellor nominated in parlia- 
rebels, and on 2 July revoked his charters, ment, very properly objected (July 1382) to 
A fortnight later he witnessed the trial and the lavish grants Eicliard was making, the 
execution of John Ball at St. Albans. On king forced him to give up the seals. Eiehard 
13 Dec. he proclaimed a general pardon. followed up this assertion of independence by 
The question of the young king’s marriage appointing Pole chancellor in 1383, without 
had engaged the attention of his advisers reference to parliament. It was not a 
from the beginning of his reign. An alliance bad choice, for Pole had hitherto been on 
with a daughter of Charles V of France had good terms with the magnates. He boldly 
been suggested by the papal mediators in warned parliament that, if they did not mean 
January 1378. But the outbreak of the to abandon the French claims, they must 
schism, when France took the side of Ole- put their whole strength into the war, and 
ment while England adhered to Urban, broke that law and order could not be enforced 
oif these negotiations. Bernabo Visconti without the vindication of the royal autho- 
then offered the hand of his daughter Cathe- rity. But they rejected Richard’s offer to 
rine, ‘ cum inestimabili auri summa.’ But go in person to France on the score of ex- 
the refusal of Wenceslaus of Bohemia, the pense, and elected to subsidise the bishop of 
new king of the Romans, to follow his rela- Norwich’s crusade against the French schis- 
tive and traditional ally, the king of France, matics [see Despenser, Henry lb] The 
in his support of Clement placed a much news of the bishop’s disastrous defeat reached 
more brilliant match within Richard’s reach. Richard, who was making a progress, at 
The opportunity of drawing central Europe Daventry. He started up from table and 
into his alliance against France was not to rode through the night to London, where 
he missed, and Richard knew Charles V to be he conferred with Lancaster. Lancaster’s 
seeking the hand of Wenceslaus’s sister Anne own crusade to Spain had been shelved for 
for his own son (Valois, i. 300 ; Usk, p. 3). the bishop’s, and he was no doubt responsible 
Urban used all his influence in Richard’s for the decision not to relieve the bishop in 
favour ; the matter was virtually settled by the face of a great French army, 
the end of 1380, and in the following spring In the spring of 1384 there was an ominous 
Anne’s great-uncle, Przimislaus, duke of revival of the old charges of treason against 
Tetschen, came to England and signed a John of Gaunt (cf. Qmt. Eulogii^ p. 369 ; 
treaty (2 May) of marriage and alliance Hardyno, p. 353). Richard accepted Lan- 
against all schismatics. The price of this caster’s explanations, in spite of which his 
diplomatic success was a loan of 15,000/. to youngestuncle, Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
wenceslaus ‘for the urgent affairs of the Buckingham, threatened him with death if he 
holy church of Rome, the Roman empire,’ charged his brother Lancaster with treason. 
&c., of which 6,000/. was to be written Equally disquieting was the refusal of the 
off if Anne were delivered within a certain commons to take any responsibility for the 
time. For this reason the marriage was not terms of the proposed peace with France, 
popular with the English. Anne seems to though they agreed that the country needed 
have reached Dover on 18 Dec. ; the marriage peace badly. As the year closed the political 
took place on 14 Jan. 1382, and the queen’s atmosphere grew thunderous j Richard w^as 
coronation eight days later. Vigorous efforts having ‘ large warlike machines ’ made in the 
were made, in concert with the pope, to draw Tower ‘ for certain urgent and secret affairs ’ 
Wenceslaus into an open league against (Issues^ p, 227), and Lancaster retired to 
France, but without success. Pontefract in fear of arrest. The king’s 

Richard had now reached an age of discre- mother, however, effected a reconciliation, 
tion. But parliament, controlled by the great This may have been hastened by the landing 
nobles, was reluctant to surrender the strict of a French force in Scotland. To avert the 

l2 
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tiireatened invasion, Klcliard in person led At last GUnuu^ster and Tlionias Arundel, 
an army of over fwclve thousand men into bishop of l^ly, went to Elt-ham, and induced 
Scotland. But tlie Scots, as usual, avoided lUcliard to return to Westminster by threaten- 
a battle, and, after burning Edinburgh, Hi- ing him with the fate of Edward IL Suf- 
chard returned. In the course of the ex- folkwassupersedtHl by Arundel as chancellor 
pedition he created his uncles Edmund and (iiaOct.), and then impeached and sentenccid 
aiiomas dukes of ^'ork and Gloac(‘ster, pos- to tine and imprisonment on charges that 
sibly in the hope of playing them oiX against show he was made the scapegoat of Itichard’s 
Lancaster. The elevation of his chancellor, policy. Enhirgitiff upon precedents of ld79 
l\)le, a merehant/s son, to the earldom of and 1380, a commisBion of eleven magnates 
Suftolk provoked dissatisfaction. In the was a])pointed for a year wit h very extensive 
autumn Richard got rid of Lancaster by a powers for tln^ reform of the household and 
grant for his long-delayed Spanish expodi- the realm. Richard was bound by an oath 
tion, and, accorditig to a not very trustworthy to stand by its ordinanceB. But this was 
authority, decided agaiiist his aspiratums to far from his intention. A more prudent 
the succession by designating the Earl of prince might have waitinl for ( Uou(‘(‘st,er’a 
March as heir-presumptive {Chiit, Eulo(/Uf ambition to rally nunhu-ati^ mmi routul the 
ggiy crown, and the composition of thi^ ctnnrais- 

^ * Richard perhaps thought he had foiled any sion was not unfavourable to such a poliiy. 
ambition of Ins uncles to keep him in tutelage But Richard was young and lumdstrong ; the 
similar to that of the young king of Erance, constraint put upon him, the threats usihI, 
Charles VI. But Lancaster’s di^parturo left were intolerably galling to om^ imbm*d with 
the leadership of the magmites to a more the highest notions of royal prewigat ive. Nor 
dangerous person, the king’s youngest uncle, could he fail to call to mind the sequel of 
(Hoiiccater. Greatnobles like Gloucester ami a similar episode in the reign of his great- 
Arundel naturally resented the king’s deter- grandfather, Edward U. lie did not allow 
mination to rule through an upstart like the parliament Ghat wrought wonders, ’as the 
Suffolk and a young courtier like Robert do sevmit-iamth-eenturyHearcluwH for prt'cedtmts 
Vare, earl of Oxford. The promotion of Do calbnl it, to dispm’si^ without a protest t.hiit 
Vare on 1 Dec. 1385 to be Marquis of Dublin nothing done in it shouhl prej udice hitnsidf 
—the new-fangled title itself caused discon- or his crown, Immediately after the disso- 
tent— with all the royal rights in Ireland, lution he releawnl Suilblk. 
feudal superiority alone n^served, would In the. summer Richard made a progri'ss 
doubtless have excited llercer jealousy if it into Wali^s, ost ensihly to Him De Vi^re off to 
had not carried with it the obligation to com- Ireland, hut riuilly to arrange his rtwenge 
plete the conquest of the island, and in two upon Gloucester and Ids supporters, He 
years convert a constant deficit Into an an- took counsel with thtj Duke ot Ireland, Buf- 
nual contribution of five thousand marks to folk, Alexander Niwille [(|. v.J, archltishop 
the English exchequer. But, to secure iho of Vork, and the chief justice, ttob<‘rt I’resi- 
Hupport of the commons, Gloucester had to llan jatulon^r^Vug, at Nottingham fhauif the 
convict the minister of aomething more than judg(5H, under compulsion tlu\y afterwards 
* witluirawing the king from his magnates,’ pleadt»d,gave it as t lunr opinion that< t he com- 
The increased export of wool shows that the mksion was unlawful ns infringing upon the 
state of the country had slightly improved royal prerogative, and that, those who had 
during the recent truces, and it was no fault procured it had rendered themselviw liable to 
of Ridiard or his chancellor if it was still at the pimaltiea of treason ; that the direction 
war, and now threatened with a great French of procedure in parli ament ami t he powt^r 1 0 
invasion (Kunsie, Emmahtm am dissolve it rest.e(I witli the king, and that the 

p. 360). Nevertheless the country’s condi- commons could not impeach crown oflicera 
tion was still far from satisfactory, and th© without the royal consent. Riidnird com- 
ignorant commons were only too ready to lay mitted the dtnible ^ mistake of prematurely 
this at the door of the government. In the drivinghis adversaries to bay and of rallying 
parliament which met on 1 Oct. 13B6 Richard the commons round thmn by his uncomnro- 
found himself confronted with a demand for mising assertioii of royal nrerogative, The 
the dismissal of the chancellor and treasurer, sherifis declartid it impossible to pack aparlia- 
He retorted that he would not dismiss the mcmt for him because ^ the c/unmons favoured 
meanest varletin his kitchen at their bid- the lords.’ lie made preparations for the 
ding, and, after attempting to dissolve par- arrest of the latter, and for armed support if 
liament, he retired to Eltham, and expresmd needed. 

lib contempt for them by raising DeVer© likdiard was weleomed back to London on 
(13 Oct.) to the rank of Duke of Ireland. 10 Noy. by the mayor and citizens, wearing 
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liis red and white colours. But Gloucester 
and Warwick, who had taken up arms, were 
already within striking distance of the city, 
and Richard failed to prevent the Earl of 
Arundel from joining them on 13 Nov. at 
Haringay, near Highgate. London refused 
to light against them. The Earl of Northum- 
berland told the king that he would not risk 
having his head broken for the Duke of Ire- 
land ; and if the royal party really thought 
of securing French support by the sacrifice 
of Calais, it was now too late. Richard ad- 
mitted the three lords to an audience inWest- 
minster Hall on 17 Nov. ; they disavowed 
any evil intentions against himself, and laid 
a formal charge of treason against his five 
advisers. According to one account, Richard 
hotly reproached them, ^non sine magno 
tiodio auditorum,’ but promised that the ac- 
cused should meet the charges in an early 
parliament. As soon, however, as he was ro* 
lieved of the appellants’ presence he allowed 
the five to fly. Be Vere, who went to Chester, 
raised troops in the royal earldom, and by 
the middle of December was in full march 
through the midlands to join Richard. The 
writs for the forthcoming parliament ordered 
none but those who had taken little part in 
the recent struggle ( ‘ magis indiiierentes in 
debatis modernis’) to be returned. 

The three lords met in great wrath at 
Huntingdon (12 Dec.), and determined, it is 
said, to depose Richard. They were now 
joined by two much younger men — Henry, 
earl of Derby, eldest son of Lancaster, and 
Thomas Mowbray, third earl of Nottingham 
[q. V.] Their rout of De Vere at Radcotbridge 
(20 Dec.) left Richard helpless. The day after 
Christmas they reached London, and the mob 
compelled the mayor to open the gates to them. 
On the 27 th they obtained the keys of the 
Tower, and entered the presence of the hapless 
king with linked arms. He was confronted 
with letters taken at Radcotbridge proving 
that De Vere had acted under his orders, and 
that (it is alleged) he had obtained a safe- 
conduct into France. Gloucester showed him 
forces on Tower Hill below, and ‘soothed 
his mind ’ by assurances that ten times their 
number were ready to join in destroying the 
traitors to the king and the realm. Richard 
spoke them fair, and agreed to meet them 
next day at Westminster. He begged them 
to sup and stay the night with him, but only 
Derby and Nottingham could be persuaded 
to do so. Some subsequent recalcitrance was 
met by a threat of deposition, and Richard 
finally consented to the imprisonment of 
such of the five favourites as had not escaped 
along with several other courtiers, pending 
the meeting of parliament, Arundel and 


Gloucester still dallied with the idea of 
getting rid of the king himself, and the re- 
cords of Edward II’s deposition were again 
inspected, but they were overruled by Derby 
and Nottingham. Parliament met on 3 Feb., 
and the five lords renewed tbeir appeal 
against Suffolk, De Vere, Neville, Tresilian, 
and Brembre. Found guilty of treason, they 
were all condemned to death, except the arch- 
bishop. He and Richard’s confessor, the 
Dominican Rushook, bishop of Chichester, 
[q. v.J, condemned for ‘ performing certain 
secret affairs at the will of the king,’ were 
afterwards translated by the pope to worth- 
less sees. Two only, Tresilian and Brembre, 
were in the appellants’ power, and the sen- 
tence was forthwith carried out upon them. 
Four knights in the royal service, one of 
whom was Sir Simon Burley, met the same 
fate. Burley’s case alone would have justified 
the epithet of ‘ merciless ’ which clung to this 
fatal parliament. Richard never forgot this 
vindictiveness. For the present he could only 
look on while the appellants promoted chan- 
cellor Arundel to Neville’s archbishopric, and 
carried on the government in his name. They 
made some attempt to justify their promises 
of reform, but did not shrink from charging 
the shattered national finances with a, grant 
of 20,000/. to themselves. 

For nearly a year Richard made no sign, 
and when at last he broke silence his unex- 
pected line of action showed that he had 
either learned the lesson of his past failures, 
or was guided by wiser advice. The recent 
success of Charles VI in throwing oft' the 
control of his uncles may have moved him 
to emulation (St. Denis, 1. 660). On 3 May 
1389 he asked the council how old he was, 
and, on their admitting that he was over 
twenty-one, he declared that he meant to 
exercise that independence in the admini- 
stration of his inheritance which none denied 
to the meanest heir in his dominions. He 
would choose his own counsellors, and he a 
king indeed. Suiting the action to the word, 
he demanded the seals from Arundel, and 
handed them next day to the veteran Wil- 
liam of Wykeham ; Wykeham’s old colleague 
Brantingham succeeded Bishop Gilbert of 
Hereford at the treasury; the judges substi- 
tuted by tbe appellants for those banished to 
Ireland by the ‘ Merciless Parliament’ were 
removed. But no attempt was made to recall 
the latter or the greater victims of 1388 who 
had found refuge abroad. Suffolk, Neville, 
and De Vere all died in exile. Tlie new 
ministers had sat on the commission of 1386, 
and Bishop Gilbert himself presently re- 
turned to the treasury. Richard promised 
his subjects by proclamation (8 May) greatei^ 
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p(^aco and bet.ter jimtice tlian had hithovto 
prevailed in luR time, and disavowed any in- 
tention of taking vimgeance for what, had 
beeiulono in the J\i erciless parliament.. 0(‘Ttain 
abuses of his minority were admitted and 
redressed. The favourable impn^sBion thus 
created was strengthened by a three years’ 
truce with Franco, Spain, and Scotland. 

The moat difli cult (dement in tlu^ ait nation 
•wastheposition of the appellants. G1 <>uc('b1 (u*, 
Aruiulel, and Warwick hardly know how far 
to trust the royal asHurmuies; iht^y wore in 
disgracOjand Arumhd’s posts were given to 
Iticliard’s half-iirother, John Holland, earl 
of Jluntingdon |(p v. 1 Kiehard stHoned dis- 
posed todiscriimnato netiweciii tliem and tludr 
yonngw associate's, and almost quarn'lled 
with his now cmimul in lus anxitdy to lump 
favours on Nottingham, Jiiit Nortlmtnbi'r- 
land’s niiKliatlon was stvoiuhnl by Jehu of 
Gaunt, wlio, at lUc, hard’s apiudal r<Hpumt, 
havSlenedhis r(duru from Spain, whiuv lu' Inul 
b(mome a clianged man. Jly tlu' iniddh^ of 
Dooemhertho tlin^e ap|)(dlanis again in 
the council, though Uiehard is saidlo have 
dislikod to siu» all thrt*e tog(‘tlu*r in Ids 
])roHeu(!0 (Gw/. iii* .'1(17). Il(\ ovum 

paid tdiom the arrears ol’ the tluw 

had extorted from the i\hn’cihmH pa.rliajmmt 
p, For some years the (^vil 

past B(!omed on the wliole to bavts iitum 
exoreistul The country wms ndi^sved from 
the Btraiu of the war, taxation was light (^r, 
and parlianient passtul us(dul lt‘gi^laliou 
again Bt thc^ ahuaes of llui papal powtm and 
the evils of livery and niaiutonamua Jhit 
if Itichard had for the time renmnieed re- 
Tonge, he had not forgott en. Arundid, who 
had sinned more det^ply aj^alnst Idm than 
even GloucevSter, never rcumived any furllu'r 
public employment. (Uouci'steFs ]K)Hition 
and popularitjr would have made any such 
exclpiou in his case too marked. Vet. signs 
of distniRt between lam and Ricimrd were 
not wantin|^. He was appointed the king’s 
lieutenant m Ireland (»ariy in but was 
suddenly superseded by the Farl of Mardi in 
J Illy, It was Arundel, ratluT than Gloucestt^r, 
who seemed to keep tlm old wound open. He 
had incurwd Eichard’s disph'asure by marry- 
ing March’s sister without license, and <|uar- 
relling bitterly with Lancaster. The latter 
accuHCMl him of complicity in the mysterious 
movement in Cheshire and adjacent counties 
against himsedf and Gloucester in the spring 
of JS98. The insurgents were appart*ntly 
under the impression that Eichard desired 
revenge upon tlie magnates {Fmdara^ vlL 746). 
In the paniament of January 1394 Arundel 
complained of .Lancaster’s excessive i idluenco 
over the king, with whom ha want *on may na 


at hrace,’ while Richard and lus retinue wore 
luH badge. It was Lam'astc'r’a confessoi*, 
Ricdiard .MaidHtone [(p v. |, too, who about 
this time praised Eicham’s moderation in 
remarkable terms : 

Nec habot ultriecs Ei^x pins iste manus, 

Qtiot mala, (piot. iiiortcs tenoro sit pusHUs ab mo, 
Unarntpio sit iniilUis, AugHa t.ot4i vidot. 

Jkdi ileal i, 282. 

Richard was too often reminded that ho had 
injuri(‘s unavmiged. The parliament re- 
eeived his proposal to U'call tln^ banished 
judges from Iri'land so coldly, (lie commons 
(expressing tludr Ear of th(( p<ma!ti{‘s of tlie 
statute of 13HH, that bo W(mt no further 
with it. While Glouei'sti'r received a large 
granl. from the imlalt's of Ih \*(U’e, Arundel 
was banished front court, But Eichard soon 
rtH‘alhMlhim,audgranl<*dlumaKp(auulpardon 
(30 April) for all lus elhmces. 

Tint smUhm thml It of the young on 
7 Jiuu‘ proved a doubly unfort unate event, 
foritnotonlynnuovtalaniidluence which con- 
stantly much' for pen<u‘, hut imlintctly aggra- 
vattal the (pumvl with Arundid, iliehard’s 
grief was se mxmwlve that he had Hluum 
I’aliuat, wlu'nt she died, iwul to the ground. 
Ariuultd wnstht'ndbn' exinnnely iU-advisiul 
in absenting hiinsidf from tiie procutssion 
which bore tint body to Wttst minster on 
2 Aug,, and in making his appearaiu'e in the 
abbey next day, after the fiuu'ral stu'vicat had 
begun, with a ret(m'st to lie tdlowed to retire. 
Richard so far forgot hiniHelf as to snatch a 
baton from an at ttmdaut and strike th(\ earl 
across the head willi such viohmee that ho 
fell to the ground and his blood Rowed ov(^r 
tlu' pav(‘ment ; the ofllct* for the (huid had to 
h(% inlerrupted vyhile thecl(*rgy tumforauHl the 
mmvice for freeing !h(( sacnaf building fron| 
the pollution of blood, and before they Inul 
done the night was far advanced. Arumhd 
was sent to the Tower, but rcdt^asi'd a wtu'k 
later, on the eve of Eichard’s departure fop 
Ireland. 

The condition of Trtdancl had given great 
anxiety from, ihc bt'ffinning of the riugn. 
The turbulent wspts of Leinster harassed the 
narrowed Fide. Art MacMurrogh [o, v.], 
chief of the Onvanagli sept in (kirlow, Wex- 
ford, and Wicklow, assumed the royal tide. 
The Anglo-Irish wdnrned in large mimbom 
to England, and wliile Kdward ill is said to 
have drawn tlurfy thousand marks a yeair 
from Ireland, it cost Eichard that mum to 
maintain it. Those who rtfmiiined smit a re- 
<jueat in 139iifor Iticdiard’s presence in person, 
and parliament in I39d granted money for the 
pur|)oaej but it wm not until the following 
summer tlmt he was able to go. He Hailed . 
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from Haverfordwest at tlie end of September, 
and landed in Ireland on 2 Oct. He left the 
Dake of York as recent in England, Lancas- 
ter having gone to take possession of the duchy 
of Guienne, granted to him in 1390. Glouces- 
ter accompanied the king. There was little 
if any fighting. The presence of the English 
king for the tot time since Henry II’s day, 
and his imposing force, overawed the re- 
fractory chieftains, and after Christmas the 
four ^kings’ of Meath, Thomond, Leinster, 
and Connaught were persuaded to come to 
Dublin and recognise Kicbard’s sovereignty. 
They were instructed in the usages of civil- 
ised society by an Irish-speaking knight, who 
afterwards gave Froissart an amusing account 
of his experience, and on 25 March Eichard 
knighted them in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and granted them pensions. The expenditure 
of the crown for the half-year ending at 
Easter 1395 reached the enormous total of 
121,000/. (Issues, p. 258). 

Richard’s return was hastened by the 
arrival of Archbishop Arundel with news of 
a great lollard attadr upon the church, en- 
couraged by Sir Richard Story and other 
knights of his court. Swearing that he 
w'ould hang them all unless they recanted, 
Richard hastened back in May, and frightened 
them into silence. The university of Oxford, 
tlie centre of the movement, was ordered to 
expel adherents of the lollards. Richard by 
no means shared the lollard views of some 
of his trusted counsellors. In 1385 he had 
met a proposal for the spoliation of the church 
with a declaration that he would leave it in 
a position as good as, or better than, he found 
it. He was a patron of the Benedictines 
and Franciscans, andhis orthodoxy is attested 
hy such a strong opponent of the lollards as 
Richard Maidstone. Nor is there any evi- 
dence for the supposed lollard views of his 
first queen. Froissart, on revisiting England 
in July 1396, after twenty-eight years’ ab- 
sence, found the king busy with still more 
thorny questions — the refusal of the people 
of Guienne to receive John of Gaunt as their 
duke, and his own proposal to marry an infant 
daughter of the French king. The chronicler 
was informed by members of the royal council 
that Gloucester was urging the king to coerce 
the Aquitanians into receiving his elder 
brother, to leave the field clear for himself at 
home. But Lancaster was recalled early in 
1396. Richard became less careful to avoid 
reviving the memory of old enmities. In the 
autumn of 1896 he had the embalmed body 
of De V ere brought over from Louvain, where 
he had died three years before, and solemnly 
laidR to rest in the chapel of the family foun- 
dation at Earls Colne in Essex ; ' the coffin was 


opened that he might look upon the face and 
press the hand of his old friend. Moreover, 
Richard had again been urging the pope to 
canonise Edward II, supporting the request 
by a book of Edward’s miracles 259). 

Richard’s marriage to Isabella, daughter of 
Charles VI of France, increased the tension. 
The marriage treaty arranged by Rutland 
(eldest son of the D uke of York), Nottingham, 
and the chamberlain, William le Scrope, on 
9 March 1396, was accompanied by the ex- 
tension of the truce (which would lapse in 
1398) for twenty-eight years. Richard went 
over to Calais on 27 Sept., taking with him 
Lancaster and Gloucester, with a crowd of 
other nobles, and met Charles a month later 
between Guisnes and Ardres, near the site 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The four 
days’ interview must have almost rivalled 
the later meeting in splendid extravagance 
if Richard, besides distributing nearly 7,000/. 
in presents, really spent 200,000/, He is said 
to have changed his dress every day, while 
his father-in-law wore the same throughout. 
But the French historian credits him with 
discouraging excessive splendour in dress (St. 
Denys, ii. 468). The marriage took place 
at Calais on 4 Nov., and three hundred 
thousand francs, or nearly half the dowry, 
were paid over. 

Richard secured substantial advantages by 
the match, without surrendering any claims ; 
but no treaty which did not restore lost terri- 
tory could be popular in England. This in- 
deed had the appearance of ceding territory, 
for Brest, which was to be held ‘ until the 
end of the war,’ was restored to the Duke of 
Brittany, and it was whispered that Richard 
intended to cede Calais too. He was cri- 
ticised for preferring a child of seven to the 

and his support of Charles plan^ for 
ending the schism by the renunciation of both 
popes ran counter to the wishes of his sub- 
jects, who preferred the decision of a council 
(Use, p. 9 ; St. Denis, ii. 448). Whether or 
not they suspected Richard of clearing the 
ground for an attack upon them, Gloucester 
and Arundel seem to have fanned this dis- 
content. Rutland and Nottingham almost 
monopolised the king’s confidence. Arch- 
bishop Arundel’s translation to Canterbury 
in September may have relieied for a moment 
the growing strain of the situation, but it 
also enabled Richard to transfer the chan- 
cellorship to Edmund Stafford [q. v.], bishop 
of Exeter. The clouds gathered thickly in 
the January parliament of 1397, Richard’s 
legitimation of the Beauforts, the natural 
children of Lancaster, in which he claimed 
to have acted as Rentier emperour de son» 
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roialmo,’ and \m elevaticni of John Boaiifort 
to bo hhtrl of Bomorsot, mm) moat diat‘aat(^ful 
to Gloucoater, and only loan so to War\vi(‘kT 
who had to yield nrecedence to the lunv 
eer. Tho recall of the banished jitdgtja from 
reland gave them even more uncasinoaa. If 
llichard had not already resolved to destroy 
his old enemies, llaxeys petition begging 
the commons to devise a remedy for the 
costliness of the royal hoiiseholti <leci<i(‘d 
him j though emanating primarily from the 
clergy, he could not fail to i’t*gard tluj re- 
nost as threatening a repetition of the coup 
’6tat of ld8(5, and dcmouneed it as a grave 
infringement of his ‘Itegalie et Uoial Bstat 
et Libortie.’ 

The growing disquiet ofCloucester, A run- 
del, atid Warwick must have btum inertaised 
by tho pulgment which Nottingham now 
obtained against Warwick in tlunr suit over 
Gower, the conctmirat ion of maritime olllcea 
in lint land’s haiuls, and the exiraonlinary 
jurisdiction in Kugland which Pope Hoin- 
faco conferred on the Karl of Ihintingdon, 
with tho title of ‘Captain and Counsellor 
of the Homan Church.’ Boniface was en<h^a« 
vouring with sonu' success to detach Hichtird 
from tho Krench plan for (dosing tlu^ K(;hlNm 
by dangling before his eyes the prosp(u*t ()f 
succeeding WenceHlaus, who was t hnaittuied 
with deposition, as (‘mp(mor. The three old 
appcdlants hold aloof from court, atid may 
have taken counsel togtdher; hut litth^ rtv 
liance can ho placed on the Knuudi story of 
their meetings at Bt. Albans and Anuuhd, 
where they decuh'd on tlie perpetual impri- 
sonment of llichard and his two (ddtm 
uncles {Chmwfua tie la TraUtm^ l>p» 3-7), 
Their suspicions were probably only half 
aroused wlum Jiichardlaunched inH thunder- 
bolt, On 10 July he imida a foast Mike 
Herod,’ to which he bade tho three, inttmding 
quietly to arrest them; but Gloucester, wlio 
was at Plesby, his manor in Kssex, (^xcusckI 
himstdf on the plea of illness, ami Atumhd 
shut himself up in Eeigate Castle. Warwick 
alone, more simple-minded or h^ss oouKcious 
of offence, fell into the trap. Eichard feigned 
cordiality, but as soon as tbey rose from 
ner put him under arrest. He got Archbishop 
Arundel to persuade his brother to give 
himself up, assuring him with his usual oath, 
by St. John the Baptist, that no harm should 
come to him, Tim same evening Eichard 
Whittington [q.v,], the lord mayor, reciuvc^d 
ord(^rs to call out the city trained bands, and 
Eichard set off with them to Pkshy, thirty^ 
five miles from London, which was reached 
in the early morning. Gloucester offered no 
resistance, coming out to meet the king at 
lijie head of the priests of his newly founded 


colh‘g(\ ; as he btmt in oheisaiu'.o Eiihard with 
his own hand arrc^stinl him, and, huidiug tiie 
procession to the chapid, ussunHl the duke 
over his shoulder, ‘ By Bt. John the Baptist, 
lad onelc, all this will turn out for the best 
for both of us.^ After br(>akfast Uicliard sent 
his prisoner to Calais, and returned to lam- 
don, The arrt^sts wtnu rtuuiived with con- 
sternation by all who had lasm concerned in 
tlm eycuitH of ten ycairs Ixd'on^ hut Richard 
(liwhumed by procdamation (15 July) any 
intent itut of raking np these old mmsB, Their 
offemuw wt‘r(^ more retamt, A fortnight later 
he onkired t lu^ arrest, of all who e.ritiiiised bis 
actions. Rutland, Nottingham, Kent, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bonu^rsiU;, Balisbury, lh»spenser, and 
Bcropti repainal to Nottingham, and there 
apiaaihal the three prisoners of treason on 
5 Aug, 

Rarlianumt was summoned for 17 Stqit., 
and a njiaciouH tmnporary hall, open at tho 
8i(h*H, With a lofty throiui for the king, was 
erecttKl for the trial within the ]!alaee pre- 
ciimts, Aruiuhd afterwards accused Richard 
of packing the parliament, and the unusual 
proportion of mw imuulHU*H btuirs out the 
iharge, London was ov(^rawed by armed 
force; at Kingston on thoBatiirday ladbro 
th(' pari ianumt, Richard nn'itnv(*d a great body 
of* valets of tin' crown, Hind persons wearing 
his Uvi^ry of tlu^ white hart (lus moHujr’s 
badge liad been a whit hind). Two thou- 
sand (heslilre arcluTs fornuHl a bodyguard 
attached to him by local loyalty, llichanl 
carrii'd mat t m's wit li a very high hand, Aftm* 
theUheshir(^ mmi had once drawn their bows 
on tlm aswmibly- Kome said tiny started 
shoot ing— none dawHl remst the king’s will 
The clergy were frightemal into appointing 
a lay proctor who hUouUI hind tluun to all 
that M'as doiu*. Tho coinmisHlon of 1380 was 
repeahui as a usurpation of the royal power, 
along with the pardons recadviHl by the three 
accuMtuL The Nottingliam appellants, dressed 
in the king’s colours, rmmwed their apptuil, 
Lancaster as seneschal presiding, and the 
three lords were comhmmed to deatli a$ 
traitors. Arundel was beluiaded the same 
day (i^l Sept,) Nottingham, who, as captain 
of Calais, had austody of Gloucester, rtf ortod 
that he was dead.^ He had been ill when 
arrested, but there Is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that he did not die a natural deatli. 
W arwiek obtained mercy witli wn manly tears. 
Archbishop Arundel, found guilty of treason, 
was banished toKrance, BirTliomasMorfcimer 
the octogenarian J.iord Oobham were also 
impeached for their share in the commission 
of 13B6. It pleased Eichard to declare the 
remaining members innocent. His uncle York 
and Bishop Wykeham loll on their faces and 
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tlianlced liim with tears of joy. Derby and 
Nottingham also obtained declarations that 
they had acted loyally in 1387. On the 
ground that those of the king’s blood ought 
to be enhanced in dignity and estate above 
others, Richard advanced them to be dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk, and made Rutland, 
Kent, and Huntingdon dukes of Albemarle, 
Surrey, and Exeter ; ^ Duketti ’ the people 
derisively called them. Somerset became 
marquis of Dorset, lords Despencer, Neville, 
and Thomas Percy earls of Gloucester, West- 
moreland, and Worcester, and William le 
Scrope earl of Wiltshire. Richard divided 
the bulk of the forfeited estates among them, 
but annexed ArundeTs lordships in the Welsh 
marches to his adjoining earldom of Chester, 
which he raised to the dignity of a princi- 
pality (Oembrod, i. 707). He now, if not 
before, impaled the arms attributed to one 
of his patron saints, Edward the Confessor, 
with those of England, and empowered Not- 
tingham, Exeter, and Surrey to impale them 
with their own. 

The completion of the coup d’etat was 
held over to a second session to be held in 
the safer neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
Before they dispersed, lords and commons 
had to swear on the shrine of St. Edward 
to uphold all that had been done. The oath 
was to be taken in future by all newly 
appointed prelates and newly admitted heirs. 
But London still seethed with excitement. 
Miracles were worked at Arundel’s tomb, 
until Richard ordered it to be paved over. 
Men believed that he was haunted by the 
earl’s injured shade, and dare not go to sleep 
without a guard of three hundred Cheshire 
men. Norfolk now took alarm, and informed 
Hereford that he had reason to believe that 
Richard, despite his oaths, would never rest 
content until he had undone them for their 
share in Radcotbridge. Hereford betrayed 
him to the king, and secured himself, as he 
thought, by a full pardon for the past. He 
thus provoked a deadly quarrel with Norfolk, 
whose fears proved only too well grounded. 
At Shrewsbury Richard had Wales and Che- 
shire at his back; the answers of the judges 
in 1387 were approved, the acts of the 
Merciless parliament annulled, and restitu- 
tion ordered to the heirs of its victims. The 
amnesty granted to those who had sided 
against him in these years was clogged with 
disquieting conditions and reservations. The 
cowed estates parted with a great slice^ of 
parliament’s power of the purse hj confirming 
to Richard for life the wool subsidy hitherto 
only granted to him for terms of years, but 
they probably stopped short of ‘ delegating^ 
all parliamentary power ’ to a committee of 


eighteen of his creatures. In appointing this 
committee to deal with unanswered petitions, 
they were only acting on a recommendation 
of the commons in 1388, and the absence of 
any wider reference from two of the three 
original copies of the roll of this parliament 
raises a strong presumption in favour of the 
charge of interpolation afterwards brought 
against Richard. His object was doubtless 
to give a colour of parliamentary authority 
to his subsequent extraordinary proceedings 
against the two remaining appellants {Hot. 
Pari. iii. 2/56, 372). Popular opinion credited 
him with intending to dispense with parlia- 
ment for the future, but he does not seem to 
have thought this practicable yet (Becring- 
TOir, i. 286). Papal letters were obtained 
invoking tbe censures of the church on all 
who should seek to reverse what the ‘ Great 
parliament’ had done, and Richard wrote 
exultantly to Manuel Palaeologus that he 
had crushed the enemies of his prerogative 
^nedum ad corticem sed ad radicem ’ (ib.) 

It was decided that Hereford and Norfolk 
should settle their quarrel in single combat, 
ultimately fixed to take place on Gosford 
Green, near Coventry, on 16 Sept.^ On that 
day they appeared in the lists there in the |)re- 
sence of a vast assembly from all parts of Eng- 
land. But before they had joined issue, Ri- 
chard, rising up from’his ‘ scaffold,’ took the 
battle into his own hands. Tbe assemblage 
heard in a tumult of incredulous astonishment 
that, in virtue of the authority delegated by 
tbe late parliament, the king banished Here- 
ford for ten years, and with more equanimity 
that the unpopular Norfolk was to go into 
exile for a ‘ hundred wynter.’ The only reason 
vouchsafed for Hereford’s banishment was the 
danger of conflict between his and Norfolk’s 
followers. Various surmises were made by 
mystified contemporaries to explain this un- 
expected issue, but there can be no doubt that 
Richard, whether or not provoked by Nor- 
folk’s recalcitrance, had resolved to rid him- 
self of tbe last of the old appellants. Norfolk 
was so strongly suspected of being Ms agent 
in Gloucester 8 murder that had he gone down 
before Hereford’s more practised lance popu- 
lar feeling would have hailed it as a personal 
defeat for the king. Nor could he then have 
got rid of Hereford with any colour of plau- 
sibility. Everything possible was done to 
give the latter’s banishment the appearance 
of a temporary and honourable exile. 

In little, more than a month both had 
quitted the realm, and Richard’s revenge 
seemed complete. He listened complacently 
to tbe flatterers who assured him that he was 
the happiest of conquerors to have taken so 
signal a vengeance upon his enemies without 
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plunging Ilia subjects into civil strife* Soot h- 
sayers told him that lie would certainly be- 
come emperor and the grtuitest. monar<di^ of 
tb© world. The country was indeed rife wit h 
discontent, but he had reserved a wiiapon in 
the vague exceptions to the amnesty wlmro- 
with he thought to trample it out and at the 
same time replenish his troasurv. lledeclared 
that * ho might not ride 8ur<4y in his realm 
for dread of men of London and sevent(u^n 
shires lying round about/ and by threat.s of 
using military force extorted from susptaiLal 
persons ^submissory letters/ in whicli t-lu^y 
acknowledged themselves * misdot^ra/ ami 
bound themselves to observe all t.hat had 
beam done in the (Ireat; parliament or by its 
authority since, us well as heavy hm^s known 
as Xc Vlemtou'e, Individuals were eivt^ry- 
where compcdlod to put their nauu^s to * blank 
charters’ or ‘ raggemans/ and ‘no man wist 
what it meant ’ (( i a ho out, p. 1 00). 1 1 nless he 
was afOu'wards ladied, lu^ tuuTihe.d his lieges 
from seeking their just rights, ‘declaring, 
with a stern connt(manc(^,that the lavs w«‘re 
in his mouth or in his hnuist, ami that he 
alone coidd chang(^ the laws of his nuUm/ 

any charged wit h sp(ud<ing ill of him wa^rc^ 
denied their right to trial by jury. His 
Clieshire guards treat.tal the people with great 
insolence. On the death of John of Oaunt 
(dFeb. 1399) Hicbard amlth(% parllamtmtary 
committee took tlui fatal st('p (18 iMarch ) <!f 
quashing the lett ers patent grautiul to Here- 
ford at jus (hqiarture allowing him to rt‘ceive 
iuihoritancos by proxy during his ahsimct^, on 
tlie ground that th«\y were giviux ‘ (lar inad- 
vertence ct sani! convtuiable advisenumt/ 
They went so far as to condtunn Henry 
Bowet V.] to death for assisting Hereford 
in obtaining them. 

liichard must, have thought- that he had so 
cflectually cowed liis subjects that- he might 
safely go over to Ireland to avenge the death 
of the hlarl of JVI arch in the inevious Hep- 
tember. It was afterwards believed tliat he 
had not wanted warning of the coming cata- 
strophe; a lu^rmit admonished him in the 
name of ‘ him whom it is datigerouH to dis- 
obey ’ to amend his ways, or he should shortly 
henr such news as would make his ears 
tingle. ^ Kichard demanded that he should 
prove his divine mission by walking on waiter, 
and cast him into prison, Nevtutheless ho 
was said to have falhm into deep despon- 
dency, Before leaving Jjondon he made his 
wiir(I3 April), expressly providing for the 
contingency of his being drowned 'or skin 
in Ireland, and bequeathing a large sum of 
money to his successor on condition that he 
maintained the acts of the hist parliament 
and its committee, failing which his executors 


were to sptmd it in upholding tln^ said acts 
‘ to th(^ diuitli if ikmhI he.' He (M'lehmted the 
Harter hhst at Windsor with exc('ptional 
I splendour, and took an alFectionat.e farewell 
of his chihl-(jueen, lifting her again and 
again in his arms with many kisses. As the 
month of May closed he crossed from Miltbrd 
to Waterford, ae(‘om}nuu(‘d by upwards of a 
dexen pe.ers and bishops, and mirrying with 
him theregaliaand hiHt reasur(^. J ean t ’nd’.on, 
a French esijuire wh(> went with the expe- 
dithm, has hd’t a vivid dt'seription in vtu’se 
of the HuHerings of the army in the (lense 
woods of IVlacmurrogh’s country, when evem 
knights had 110 food for hviufays together. 
Mticmum»gh grnntt'd an inti'rvic'w to the 
Karl of < Jlouccster, but mi liearing his tt‘rms 
Richard, pale witli anger, swon^ by St, Kd- 
ward that, he would noth*ave Ircdand till lie 
had him in hispowm*, alive or drnid. Ad- 
vancing to Dublin in the tirst we<d( in July, 
he proposed to reui'W tlie campaign in tbo 
autumn, wdieu the trtsw were hnUlesH. Ho 
is said to have intmuhs! t<» crown t.lu^ Duke 
of Surrey as king of Irtdand {Usic,p. 35), 
About the time that Richard entt^nnl Duk 
lin, the injured Henr^i^ of Dancaster landed 
in Yorkslun', but, owing to storniH in the 
Hhnumd, the news di<l not nwh tlu^ king 
until past the iniddh* of J uly. Hy tliat t Imo 
Henry was in full mandt upon Brmtol, wh(‘ro 
Wiltshire with Russy, ( *r{Hut,and Hagot,iho 
three knights left to asHist the regent York, 
were anxiously awaiting Richard’s return# 
The troops raisin I by York had shown no dis- 
position to be led against Henry. Richard 
declared that Lancaster should* die a death 
that would make a noise as far as Turk(\V) and 
smit Lancaster's son (aftt'rwardsHtmry V) to 
Trim Hnstle for safe ktaqung. RejfHdmg ad- 
vice to cross at once into North Wales with 
such a following as In^ had slopping for, In^ re- 
turned to Waterford and conveyed the hulk 
of his army over to Milford to* join his sup- 
porters at Bristol, sending Halislmry from 
iluhlin to raise Dluwhire and Nortli Wahm. 
But on reaching Milford about tlm last wtude 
in July he learned that Henry was certain to 
rt‘ach Bristol llrst, and decided to make hii 
way with all stieed into Nortli Wales, Find- 
ing It impossibh* to move his army rapidly 
tlirough so dillicult a country, he directed 
Worcester to dispt^rse it. He himself stole 
away at midnight with a handful of followera 
and rode northwards through Oarmari;hon. 
But Henry, after executing Wiltshire, Buasy, 
and Orcam (39 July), readied Oheiter by 
forced marches through 1 1 ereford and Shrews-* 
bury on 9 Aug. Richard arrived at Conway 
to find himself hemmed In, Salisbury’s levies 
had already dispersed. Defections cm the 
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roa<? had reduced his own small following 
to six ( Tra'ison, pp. 282, 293). The unhappy 
king, tearfully bewailing his hard fortune, if 
we may believe Creton, wandered restlessly 
from castle to castle, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Rhuddlan, and back to Conway. At 
last Henry sent Northumberland and (in 
the English accounts) Archbishop Arundel 
to Conway, where they are said to have 
received his ofter to resign the crown. He 
was taken to Flint, where Henry met him 
on 19 Aug. Henry treated his captive with 
outward respect, save that he mounted him 
for the journey to Chester on a sorry hack 
* not worth a couple of pounds.' 

The journey to London commenced on the 
21st, and at Lichlield, a favourite spot with 
Fiichard in happier days, he escaped through 
a window by night, but was retaken (Hrexon*, 
p. 376). Between Lichfield and Coventry 
the army was attacked by bands of Welsh- 
men. On 1 Sept, they reached London, 
where the mayor and citizens came out to 
congratulate Ilenry. Itichard was taken to 
Westminster, and next day to the Tower. 
Pendingthe meeting of parliament summoned 
in his name for 30 Sept., a committee learned 
in the law reported that there were sufficient 
grounds for his deposition, but recommended 
that before he was deposed the resignation 
he was understood to be willing to make 
should be accepted. Adam of Usk (a mem- 
ber of the committee) being admitted to see 
him on 21 Sept., the second anniversary of 
Arundel's execution, heard him rail upon the 
fickleness of his country (Use, p. 29). On 
Monday, 29 Sept., a committee of lords and 
others visited him to receive his resignation, 
and, according to the official account, he in- 
sisted on reading himself, and with a ^cheer- 
ful mien,’ his renunciation of the crown, for 
which he declared himself wholly unworthy. 
He expressed a wish that his successor 
should be Lancaster, on whose finger he 
placed his royal signet ring. The lords of 
parliament assembled next day round a 
vacant throne in Westminster Hall, accepted 
his resignation, aiid decided that the thirty- 
fbree counts of accusation drawn up by the 
committee formed suificiont grounds for his 
deposition. Henry then seated himself in 
Tbhe vacant throne. 

Oti tbe morrow Richard was informed of 
what had been dnne, and that ^ none of all 
these states or people from this time forward 
either bear you faith or do you obeisance as 
to their king.’ To which he answered that 
^he looked not thereafter, but hoped his 
cousin would be good lord to him.’ No voice 
had been raised for Richard; the famous 
speech of the faithful bishop of Carlisle, 


which Shakespeare has made so familiar, rests 
entirely on the suspicious authority of the 
‘Ohronique de la Trai'son’ (p. 70), and the 

E robabilities are all against its genuineness 
see Merkb, Thomas], The peers who were 
consulted as to what means short of death 
must be taken to render Richard powerless 
for harm, advised strict confinement in some 
sure and secret place. He w^as first taken, dis- 
guised as a forester, it is said, to Archbishop 
Arundel's castle of Leeds in Kent, but soon 
conveyed to Yorkshire, and confined suc- 
cessively at Henry’s castles of Pickering, 
Knaresborough, and Pontefract. Sir Robert 
Watertonand Sir Thomas Swynford, Henry’s 
stepbrother, had charge of him at Pontefract. 
Richard’s friends conspired to murder Ilenry 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1400, Richard’s 
birthday, and the conspirators gave out that 
Richard had escaped from Pontefract to Rad- 
cotbridge. Creton (p. 405) asserts that they 
caused him to be personated by Richard 
Maudelyn, one of his favourite chaplains, 
described as in almost every respect the 
double of his master. The rising collapsed 
on 8 Jan. ; by the end of the month Richard’s 
death was reported in France, and admitted 
by Charles VI. But among the memoranda 
for the consideration of the great council 
which met on 9 Feb. is a recommendation 
that ‘ if Richard, late king, be still living, 
as it is supposed he is, order he taken that 
he be surely guarded’ (Ord. P. C. i. 107). 
The council advised that, if still alive, he 
should be 'mys en seuretee aggreable i\ les 
seigneurs du roiaume,’ but that if he were 
dead he should be shown openly to the 
people, that they might know of it. The 
terms of this minute and the extreme care 
with which it was drawn up seem significant 
(Use, p. 1599^.) The view that the minute 
was a ‘ murderous suggestion ’ fits in only 
too well with the virtual consensus of the 
English chroniclers that Richard died on 
14 Feb., and with the entry on the ‘ Issue 
Rolls’ (p. 275) under 17 Feb. of payment for 
the carriage of his body to London. The 
‘ Rolls ’ also contain evidence of hasty and 
secret communications between London and 
Pontefract. The official version seems to 
have been that, on hearing of the death of 
his supporters, Richard declined food and 
drink, and gradually pined away ^ for- 
hungerod’ (cf. Annaks, p, 331). Others 
asserted that the unhappy king was starved 
to death. If he was murdered, this was 
much more likely to have been the paethod 
adopted than the more violent one fit the 
hands of an unknown Sir Piers of Exton, for 
which the ‘ Ohroniqiie de la Trai’son ’ is the 
sole authority. . The latter story w'ffS un-? 
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known to Croton in 1401, and is satisfactorily 
disproved by the inodt^rn examination of Ri- 
chard’s skull vi.illO, xlv. 

Oreton’s suggestion that Henry sliowcul Mau- 
delyn’s body, and that Richard was still alive 
ill some ])ri8on, prepared the ground for the 
story of Richard^s eatjape to Scotland, which 
waa atart(Hl early in 14011, and aupported by 
letters under his algnet. It found some cte- 
donce in England, ('sp(^cially among tln^ friars 
minora, and ev(‘n in t he palace. According to 
the contemporary Wyntoun (ii. J188), a poor 
man, Hravelaud’ in the ‘out isles’ of Heot- 
land, was rtauigniaed as the deposed king by a 
sister-in-hiw of the lord of the isles, who had 
mot him in her own country of Indand; hut. 
the d(!taila of the atory vary greatly. The 
Scottish government cm-tainly gav(^ a small 
allowancoi for many years to a person, hihuu- 
ingly of w(!ak intellect, whom they <mll(Hl 
King Richard, and who, dying in 1411) at 
Stirling, waa buried in the Rlack Krinra 
there, with a. Latin ('i^ntaph still cxliint. Jtiit 
it is significunt thatt lus map’s first, nppearnuco 
immediately pnaieded a Scottish invasion of 
J’ingland, and t.hai he was always kept, in the 
background by the Scot.s. The Mnglish go- 
vcnmient declared him to bmUHirtain Thomas 
Wardoof Trumpington, very wohahly an in- 
strument in the hands of william Serb*, a 
former cliamheihun of Richard, living in 
Scotland, who had carried olf or forged his 
signet. Little was heard of the pretended 
ILchard after Berio’s execution in 1404. 'Phe 
Hrcnch satisfied themaelves as cairly as 1402 
thathexvas an imnostor; Creton, who had 
hailed the nows of liis old raast.er’s escape iti 
a bahule and a letter to Richard himself, was 
sent to Bcethmd to make impuries, and on 
his return urged Philip of Burgundy to 
avenge tlw murder of Riidinrd (ylrc/</w%w, 
xxviii. 715). From time to time the ‘mam- 
met’ of Scotland was still made a stalking- 
horse to attack the Lancastrian govenumwit ; 
the conspirators of 1415 intended to make 
the Earl of M'arcli king, ‘provided Richard 
were dead,’ and Oldeustle in 1417 nrged the 
Scots to send him into Fngland. In modern 
times the reality of Richard’s esenne has been 
maintained, but not convincingly, by Air, 
Tytler. Henry luid buried Richard, not in 
the splendid tomb he had built in 151)5 for 
himself and his first wife in the chapel of the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey, removing 
the Bohun tomb for the purjjose, but, with- 
out any ceremony, in the chureh of the friara 
preachers at his manor of King’s Langley. 
Henry V, whom as a boy Richard had treated 
with kindness, removeJ hk body to the tomb 
at W^tminster. The characteristic epitaph, 
in which Richard describes himself as Wmo 



became the wife of the poet, Charles, duke 
of Orleans. 

Richard’s short life contains all the ole- 
mouta of tragcHly. Neither by nalairal dis- 
position nor youthful training was lie well 
fitted to come through th(‘ t.nmhh's lie- 
mieathed to hinUiy his grandfat htn\ With 
tke plcasuri'-loving teuiperammit which ho 
inherittHl from the ‘Fair Maid of Ktmt.’ 
along with her physical bt^auty, Richard 
unitial a firmness of will juul capacity for 
sustained action winui roused vvhiiii, under 
a more fortunate star, might luive done Fng- 
land good si'Pvice. He deservu's the muliti, 
at least, of w'eing that her men and momw 
were better expended in Indand than in 
Francis Unhappily, these (}U!iliiicH Wiu*(‘ di- 
vert'i'd in sehmues of revenge and ariiiirary 
power, which lost him the allegianci^ of the 
mil ion. Abrupt and siammering in spiH'ch, 
hasty ami subject, to sudilen gusts of passion, 
Uichard’s was a mif.ure neitlier patient of 
restraint nor forgetful of injuries. The 
Homi'what unmanly despair attrilniled by 
the French writers to Rudiard when lirought 
to hay may not. hi' out of lu'eping with 
his character; Imt itsbouhl he rememlicred 
that tlu'y nrofi'ssedly wrote to i^xi'ite sym- 
pal.Iiy for his piteous fate. Richard carrii'd 
to excess the juimp and show introduced by 
Mdward III, Ten thousand persons, says 
lltirdyng, were provided for in lushouseliofd, 
which, at Clinstmtis L'lUH, (‘onsumed tlaily 
some twenty-eight oxen and three hundred 
slua'p, His muster cook’s ‘ Forme of (hiry ' 
(ed. Pegge, ]7H()) Is one of the earliest. Fng- 
lish cookery hooks. 1 le spent gnait sums on 
garmtmt.s embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, and first begnti to embroider tliearms 
or badge on the just-au-corps as well as the 
mantle, ( )ue of his coats was val ued at t.hi rt y 
thousand marks. ,lust before his disposition 
r-anghwid sevi^rely rebuked this extrava- 
gance in ‘ Richard the Redeless ’ (ed. Hkeat), 
Richard was charged, in Jiis later years at 
least, with turning night into day in drinking 
bouts, and with indulging in uimatuml vice. 
But the latter allegation must be received 
with caution (cf. Jones’s ‘ Index to Records,’ 
under 1400 «l), llis affection for his first 
wifcttdmits of no dmiht. liitduird was alleged 
to have had resort to divination. He was not 
without literary tastes. In 11179 there were 
houdit for him a French biblo, the ‘ Romance 
of the Row/ and the romances of Percevell 
and Gawayn (/Mw«,p, 2 15). Gowerdedicatwl 
the first veraba of hm ‘ Oonfesslo Amanfcis ’ to 
him, explaining that the king had met him 
on the nver and Md him write ‘eome newe 
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hing.’ This v/as |)robably in 139^-3 (K. 
iIiiBR, Gower's Beziehungen zu Chaucer und 

Richard II, im). Froissart in 1395 jpre- 
ented him with a richly bound copy 01 his 
ove poems. Chaucer was high in his favour 
or a time, but subsequently allovyed to fall 
nto poverty. Richard’s expenditure was 
lot always misdirected. He almost rebuilt 
tVestminster Hall, as the numerous repre- 
lentations of his arms, and those of Edward 
the Confessor, and his device of the white 
hart, testify. He left a large sum to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the nave of the 
abbey church, which he had begun. His 
interments of Bishops Waltham and Waldby 
there began the practice which has made it a 
national mausoleum. Even Richard’s enemies 
admitted that the church owed him some gra- 
titude. The Franciscans supplied martyrs 
in his cause, and the Benedictines were not 
insensible of the special favour he showed 
them. He completed in 1385 Lord Zouch’s 
Carthusian foundation at Coventry dedicated 
to St. Anne, and assisted the Duke of Surrey 
in that of Mountgrace, near Northallerton, 
Croyland Abbey and the Dominican friary 
at King’s Langley assigned him the honours 
of a founder. According to the Monk of 
Evesham, Richard was of the common 
height; but his bones, when examined in 
1871, were found to be those of a man nearly 
six feet high. His yellow hair, thick and 
curling, fell in broad masses on either side 
of his face, which was round and somewhat 
feminine ; his complexion was white, but fre- 
quently flushed. The double-pointed beard 
often worn at the time was represented in his 
case by two small tufts on the chin. His 
moustaches, which were small and sprang 
from the corners of the mouth, accentuated 
the weary and drawn look which begins to 
appear on his face as early as 1391, and is 
so striking in the effigy on his tomb. His 
skull was much distorted behind, and was 
of less than average capacity. 

Besides the admirable efligy on his tomb, 
taken from the life in 1395 (enraved in 
George Hollis’s ‘ SepulchralEffigies^ and else- 
where), illuminations and other representa- 
tions, Sir George Scharf enumerates seven 
portrait paintings, only two of which, how- 
ever, can claim 'first-rate importance. The 
earlier is the well-known diptych by an 
unknown Italian or Bohemian artist, appa- 
rently painted to commemorate Richard’s 
confirmation of Bishop Spenser’s crusade in 
138:2. The young king appears kneeling 
and in profile. It is at Wilton House, and 
was engraved by Hollar in 1639, and chromo- 
lithographed by the Arundel Society in 1882. 
Some nine years later (1391) is the full- 


length tempera portrait showing Richard 
enthroned, more than life-size, which hung 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey until 
its removal to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
1775. It is figured, as freed from later ac- 
cretions in 1866, in Scharf ’s ^ Observations 
on the Westminster Abbey Portrait of Ri- 
chard II’ (reprinted from the ^Fine Art 
Quarterly,’ 1867). Authentic representa- 
tions of Richard’s appearance in the last year 
of his life are afforded by the beautiful illu- 
minations in Harleian MS. 1319 of Oreton’s 
metrical history made \ij\¥)'^{Areh(Bologia, 
xxviii. 88). They are all reproduced in out- 
line in vol. XX. of ^ Archmologia,’ and most 
of them in colour, but less accurately, in 
Strutt’s ^ Regal Antiquities.’ 

[The Rolls of Parliament are very full for the 
reign; the Records of the Privy Council Pro- 
ceedings (ed. Nicolas) begin, though as yet in- 
complete, and the first volume (1377-81) of a 
full Calendar of the Patent Rolls has just ap- 
peared. To these documentary sources must be 
added Rymer’s Fcedera (orig. edit.), Devon’s 
I>^9ue Rolls, and the Ancient Kalendars of the 
Exchequer. The fuller St. Albans Chronicle, 
included down to 1392 m Walsingham’s Hi.^toria 
Anglicana, and from 1393 in the Annales Ri- 
eurdi II, printed with Trokelowe, both in the 
Rolls Series, supplies the most detailed history 
of the reign. The Vita Ricardi II, by a monk 
of Evesham (ed. Hearnel, follows it pretty 
closely down to 1390, but then becomes inde- 
pendent, and gives the best account of the par- 
liament of 1397-8, from which, or a common 
source, Adam of TJsk (ed. Maunde Thompson), 
though an eye-witness, appears to have copied. 
But he has elsewhere many details peculiar to 
himself, and there is internal evidence (p. 21) 
that he wrote earlier than his editor supposes. 
The Leicester Chronicle (to 1395) of Knighton 
(or his Continuator), edited by Lumb.y in the Rolls 
Series, supplies a valuable independent account, 
embodying original documents. Tho Continua- 
tion of the Eulogium Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), 
written after 1404, is anecdotic, and rather wild 
in its dates. All the above have a LaneaHtrian 
bias. With them may be classed Langland’s 
Richard the Redeless (ed., with Piers Plowman, 
by Skeat), Gower s Chronica Tripartita, and the 
later additions to Ms Vox Clamantis and Con- 
f essio Amant is, probably made after 1399. Hard- 
yng (ed. 1812), a retainer of the Percys, is more 
impartial ; but the only English authorities de- 
cidedly favourable to Richard are Maidstone’s 
poem on his reconciliation with London in 1392, 
the first dedication to Gower’s Confessio, and 
the fragment of a .Cheshire Chronicle in the 
Appendix to the Ohronique de la Traison. Gre- 
gory’s Chronicle (Camden 8oc.), Fabyan (ed. 
1811), and the Continuation of the Croyland 
Chronicle (ed. Fulman, 1684) give incidental 
help. Froissart (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove) is 
better informed than usual about the rising of 
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1,181 and the oventH of l.lO t and ISOjI, in \vhieh 
latter year he YiHited Kngland. The I<'ihuu*1i 
accounts of Ilichard’s last days, heing written 
to bring oditim on lliniry IV, luun^ to be used 
■with caution. Ci'eton's metrical rt^Iation of tlu'se 
events, in many of which lie took part, written 
in 1401 (ed, Webb in Archmologiii., vol. xx.), is 
far more trustworthy than th<^ (tlironiiiue do la 
TruYson et Mort (ed, Williams for Ihigl, llmfc. 
So c,), partly based upon it, bat comptised with 
less sense of responsibility in M02, after tho 
l^Veneh had defmilely charged Henry with 
Biclmrd’s mnrdiu’. 1'hore is some rt^nson t.o be- 
lieve that its author was Creton himself (Pref. 
p. lib Its narrative was nmhodied in tlii'i otll- 
cinl Latin (dirnnicle of tho Monk of St. Deiiya 
(ed. BeUagtiei), For disc nss ions ofthevextui 
qneHlion of Riehtird’s death see Archmolngia, vi, 
314, 424, xxiii. 277, xxv, OO'L^xxviii, 

75, xlv. 300 ; Revue des Deux MoiuIch. iti, 47; 
Bix’s Hist of Jhmtefraet; 'FyiloFs Hisf.. of 
Scotland, iii. App. ; and Ridtlell’s Ltmnox (R^ies- 
tiou, and Tracts, Legid sunl Historical, I'Minb. 
1835. Wallon’s Riclmrd H (2 vok 1804) in 
the fullest modern history of the r<ngn, with 
careful analyst's of the authorities,^ but gives 
too imieh weiglit. to the hhavneh wriRu's, d'ho 
best short account is in St.ultlmVOousthut tonal 
History (vol. ii.) Lingard (vol. tit.) and Pauli 
(OcHchichto Knglands, vol, iv.) are also usetul. 
iSee also A True Relation of that M<mlerabb^ 
Itirliameiit which wrouglit wonders, 1380 (Irut- 
don, 1011, atid Somers Tracts, iv. 174), Life 
and Relgoof Rieliard II, by a Person of Quality, 
1081, Renections upon the Reigtis of Kdward ll 
and Richard 11, by Sir Robt. Howard, 101)0. 
Other works consnlted: Heckingkm’s ladtera 
(Rolls vSer.); Noel Valois’s La France et loOraml 
Sehisme d’Occident, 1800; Leroux’s Relatitaw 
Polithpies entre la France et rAUeinngne(l378 « 
1401); PelzeFs ladamsgeschichte Kiitiigs Wtm- 
ceslaus, 17H8; Lintbier’s (hwch. des deutHche« 
lieiches unler Kotiig Weu'/eh 1875; Aschbach, 
Oeseh. KaiserSjgnmnds, 1 83H ; Haiulford s( hmea- 
legical History of the Kings of Hnglnnd, 1077; 
Tanner’s Notitia Mommlica, 1787; Roturns of 
Members of Parliament, 1878 : Nichols’s Rt»yul 
Wills; WilUmuuit’s Regal Heraldry, 1821; 
0-. K. 0,’s Complete Pet'rage ; Oiunerod’s History 
of Cheshire, ed, Helsby ; Reamont’s Richard 11, 
in Architecrnral and Archieological Hoeiety of 
Cheshire, 1870, p, 127,] JT, T-x. 

RIOHAEI) in (1452-1485), king of 
England, thoelovonth cdiild of Htohnnl, 
of Yorkl'q. V.], by (ticmly, danghtor of Italph 
Nevillo, hmt mtrl of Wnsknorlantl ftp v,], wan 
born at Fothoringhay ( lastlo in Nortliamp- 
tonshire on 2 Oct, 1452, At tlio time of hi« 
birth the court of Henry VI stood in fear of 
bi$ father’s pretension to the crown, and 
civil war was brewing. He was jimt seven 
years old when^ owing to his father’s liasty 
flight from Ludlow (October 1459), his 
mother, withher two youngest iona— namely, 


Oeorgo and him self— was taken in Ludlow 
Oust.k an<l handed over hy IL'ury VI to the 
ketming of her sister A tuns duclu'SH of Huclv- 
ingluun. Hut tmxi year Heury himself fell 
into the hands of the Vorkists at the battle 
of Northamidou (H) July M(50), «<> that, the 
I luehess of York rmmvered her fnmthnu. She 
brougld luwsons (bmrgi' and Richard to Lon- 
don tn Stqdember, and lodgtnl them m Jolm 
Past on’s lunise. d'he duke, her busbaud, was 
kilk'd five mont hs lateral th > batik' of Wake- 
fndd (50 Dec. 14(10), and when, shortly after- 
wards, tln^ Lammstrtuns won also tln^second 
battle of St. Albans (17 Keb. I4(U ), it seeme.d 
as if Lmnhrn lay at their mercy. The 
duehesH accordingly si'id her two y<>ungi‘st 
sons by stai to Ut laudit for safety; hut they 
were soon rtmalled by their ehhw brother, 
who had not <mly causml himself to b(% pro- 
elaimial king, as Mdwnrd IV, hut had siic- 
cmab'd in securing Ids throne by the decisive 
viclory of Ttnvton (2i) March (4(H). Tliey 
ret arm'd in April. 

Out of a family of eight sons and four 
daughtiWHonlytluvesotiHand three <hmghters 
of ilie Duehtw of York now survived. Kd- 
ward was crowned at. Wh'staniust er on 2H J uno, 
ami created his brother ( h'orge Dtdie ofOla- 
r«'nc(' and Ulclmrtl Duke oft HouceHter. 'fhey 
were also made knights of the Bath attlm 
4’owef of Ismdon just bi'torci the ('twemony 
(Amhtih, Oim'Vi'dtioHH Ifttrududutii/^ (hil, o/ 
AutJuiritim^ p, 50), hkUvard then upptnnt.tHl 
Olarmice lieutenant of In'land,and Olouces- 
ter, tliongh ht^ was only nine yi'ars old, atl- 
miral of t lie sea. ^ I L^ alsi>gave*liberai grantg 
tomu*h,and to Richard, among other tldugs, 
the fet^-farm of the town of (Houcestt»r, tho 
constabl(''sldp of Oorle (kwt le, t ln^ manor of 
Kingston Lacy, which bcdongcHl to the diudiy 
of Lancaster, the castbs county, and honour 
of Ritdiimmd in Ycn’lcHldrc', ancl the county, 
henour, and lordship of Pembroke^ A ft'W 
yearH lati*r, Hiclmrd Kc'vHle, cmrl of War- 
wick, * tln^ kingmakc'r,* whose dlsallection to 
Kdward IV was bc^gimung, tricnl to setluco 
both thf'Sf' venmger brotinuv from tlu'ir alle- 
giance, and emrried tlmm down with him 
to Pambridge; but Richard remaimal stead- 
fast to Kd ward, alt bough C llartmcu'provcHl dis- 
loyal. About the beginning of 1455 Hicliard 
was elected a knight of the Dartc'r ( Anstis, 
c/ Ma Oar Ur, p. IHl), and in the 
same year he was at the hamniet at the cm- 
throneimmt of Antlihishop Cleorge Neville 
[q. v.’l of York (LanaNn, Odlrefmm, vi. 3). 
m l4dH ho had a grant of the castle and manor 
of Farley in Homermd. and tlie manors of 
Heytewbury and Teifont in WIltHidrtq which 
had bcdtmged to Robert, lord Hungerford, 
and of the manor and town of Bodinm«ter, ' 
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wliicli had belonged to Henry, duke of Somer- 
set. In 1469 he accompanied his brother 
Edward into Norfolk just before the break- 
ingout of Kobin of Redesdale’s rebellion [see 
Hobcn], and probably went with him against 
the rebels. In October, when Edward IV 
had escaped from his temporary detention 
by Warwick in Yorkshire, Richard entered 
London in his company, and was imme- 
diately afterwards (17 Oct.) appointed pon- 
stable of England for life and chief justiciar 
of South Wales. Next year (1470), on 
26 A-Ug., he was further appointed warden 
of the west marches against Scotland (Rym EE, 
xi. 658, 1st edit.) A month later Richard 
accompanied Edward in his flight to Hol- 
land, and shared his exile till the follow- 
ing March (1471). Sailing back with him 
from Flushing, he assisted him in the re- 
covery of his kingdom. During the voyage, 
indeed, their ships were separated by a storm, 
and Richard, with a company of three hun- 
dred men, landed four miles from Ravenspur, 
where his brother landed; but they soon 
joined forces, and when Edward, pretending 
that he was merely come to claim his duchy 
of York, was allowed to enter York peacefully 
without his army, he at first left the latter 
at three bowshots’ distance under Richard’s 
command. Presently the city was persuaded 
to admit the forces for twelve hours; but 
when some of the citizens, doubting Edward’s 
good faith, insisted on his going to the 
minster to make oath that he would not 
claim the crown, Richard proposed to the 
Earl of Rivers to kill the recorder and Mar- 
tin De la Mere if the condition were insisted 
on. Edward, however, succeeded in getting 
his forces away without any act of violence. 

Shortly afterwards, at Banbury, Richard 
assisted in the reconciliation between his 
brother Edward and Clarence. In the two 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury (14 April 
and 4 May) he commanded Edward’s van- 
guard, and displayed both skill and valour. 
After the latter engagement he and the 
Duke of Norfolk, as constable and marshal 
of England, passed sentence on Somerset 
and other fugitives who had received King 
Edward’s pardon after taking refuge in the 
abbey, and they were beheaded in the town. 
This was a serious function for a lad in liis 
nineteenth year. Yet it is also reported, 
and perhaps trtily, that he and Clarence 
butchered young Edward, prince of Wales, 
after the battle, and a fortnight later that 
he murdered the unhappy Henry VI in the 
Tower of London. On 8 July following, 
although no regular parliament seems to 
have been assembled, the lords met in the 
parliament chamber at Westminster, and 


each severally took an oath to Edward's eldest 
son, recognising him as prince of Wales and 
successor to the throne. After the spiritual 
lords the names of Clarence and G-loiicester 
headed those of the temporal {liotuli I*aHia- 
inientorum, vi. 234). Edward rewarded 
Richard’s fidelity by large additional grants 
of lands and offices. He made him great 
chamberlain of England (which office he 
resigned a year later in favour of Clarence) 
and steward of the lands of the duchy of 
Lancaster beyond Trent ; and he bestowed 
on him the confiscated possessions of the 
Earl of Oxford and other Lancastrians. He 
also gave him (14 July 1471) the castles 
of Middleham and Sheriff-Hutton in York- 
shire, and Penrith in Cumberland — a portion 
of the lands of Warwick the Kingmaker. 
Warwick had left two daughters, of whom 
Clarence had already married the elder, and 
Richard now proposed to marry the younger, 
named Anne [see Anue, 1456-1485]. She 
had been betrothed to the late — probably 
murdered — prince of Wales, but she seems 
to have had no great objection to marry his 
reputed murderer. Clarence, however, who 
had kept his sister-in-law hitherto in a state 
of pupilage (she was not yet fifteen), opposed 
the marriage, and particularly objected to 
divide his father-in-law’s inheritance. He 
hid the young lady from his brother’s eyes, 
hut Richard discovered her in London dis- 
guised as a kitchenmaid, and placed her in 
the sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grand for 
security. On this a vehement dispute took 
place between the brothers, who each sup- 
ported his own claim before the king with an 
ability that astonished even lawyers; and, 
though the king decided that Richard should 
have Anne, with a certain portion of War- 
wick’s property, an ill-will that threatened 
at times to come to blows endured for years 
between the two [seePtANTAO-ENET, Q bobge]. 

In September 1471 Richard is said to have 
caused the bastard Falconbridge to be be- 
headed in Yorkshire [see Faxtoonberg,Tho- 
MAS, the Bastakd of]. But probably there is 
some mistake here. The bastard had com- 
manded Warwick’s' fleet and bombarded 
London while Edward was in the west 
country, but had submitted to Richard at 
Sandwich on 26 May; and Richard took 
him to Middleham apparently as a prisoner 
on parole (Wavbin-Dijpont, iii. 146 ; cf. 
Ramsay, ii. 387, n. 3, from which it would 
seem that ^Merlan’ must be Middleham); 
but as the bastard afterwards attempted to 
escape, hoping, as it was believed, to have 
found shipping somewhere, he forfeited his 
claim to mercy. He was captured at South- 
ampton, and probably executed there. 
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In 1473 tKe widowed Countess of War- 
wick, who had been in Beaulieu sanctuary 
in Ilampslure since her husband’s death, at 
length came out, and was conveyed by Sir 
James Tyrell [q, v,] into the north. Slie 
seems to have been anxious to throw herscdf 
upon Eichard’s protection, and Clarence was 
believed to have objected to her removal. The 
king, according to a letter of that dat(^, re- 
stored to her all her patrimonial property, 
the lands of the Beauchamps; but she 
granted it to Richard, with whom she had 
found a home, probably at Middleham. The 
whole of her prop(u*ty, however, alikt^ in- 
heritance and jointure, was divided bi^twemi 
him and Clarence by an act ol’ parlianumt in 
May 1474, her own rights Ixnng set aside 
just as if she were dead, and Richard ki^pt 
her as a prisoner while he livtul. 

Richard contimusd to tmmvi) newgi-ants 
from the crown. In 1471 he was mmh^ jus- 
ticiar of North Wales; in 1472 warden of 
tlie royal forests north of Trent.. In 14.74 
aiurtlier ])ortion of Lord Mungerford’s lands 
was bestowed on him, and in 1475 sonu', of 
those of the Earl of Oxford and Sir I'homus 
de la Laimdo. After receiving his share of 
Warwick’s property he resithal (diicdly in 
Yorkshire, and mostly at M iddhdiam, though 
he had an oflicial resichnice at Romfret as 
steward of the duchy of Lancasttn*. 

In 1475, when hid ward invaihul France 
and made an inglorious peace with l^iuia XT, 
without striking a blow, Richard was dis- 
pleased and stood aloof from the int(‘rvi(nv 
at Ricqnigny ; hut, whtm the mattn^r was 
setthul, he paid a visit of courtesy to Louis 
at Amiens, andreceiv(ul from him pre-sents 
of plate and horses (Com inbs, bk, iv. (di. x.) 
It does not appear tlnit ho was dittudly r<v 
sponsible for tlie death of his brotlu^r Cla- 
rence in 1478, which Bir Thomas Mort^ says 
ho optmly opposed ; but a suspicion prevailed 
that he had helped Indircudly to bring it 
about. Three days before the duke suHered 
Richard’s son was created Earl of Balisliury 
— a second title which had Ixdonged to (lla- 
reuce— and three days aftcu* the event Ri- 
ckard himself obtained licenses from the 
king to erect two considtirable religious 
establishments, each presidtul over by a clean, 
the one at Barnard (lastle and the othc^r at 
Middleham, for the souls of himself and his 
wife after their decease, ai well as of his 
father, brothers, and sisters. 

Of the lordslup of Barnard Oasth^, Richard 
had held one moiety in right of his wife till 
the death of Clarence, when the other moiety 
fell to him also. On the same day (21 Feb,} 
on which he obtained these licenses he was 
again appointed to the office of groat cham- 


berlain of England, which ho had before re- 
signed in Clarence’s favour. Not long after, 
he was inade admiral of England, Ireland^ 
and Aquitaine. On 12 May 1480 he was 
appointed the king’s lieutenant-gon(^ral in 
the north, in anticipation of a Bcotliali in- 
vasion, and in.) unea(*.ommission was diroeted 
to him and others to ralsij troops in York- 
shire(RYM HU, xii. 1 15, 1 17). In Sept<^mbei‘ he 
had to punish a Scottish raid into Northum- 
berland, but he was back again at Slundii. 
lluttou in October (Phmpton Cornsp, p. 
40, Camden Soc.; Damhs, Turk Meamk.m, 
100, 108). On 12 June 1482 he was ap- 
pointed to command an army against 8(H)t- 
land. began the campaign by taking the 
town of Berwick, and, halving a* force to be- 
si('getUe castle, marcduHl on to I'Minhurgli. 
He was aecomptinied by Ah^xiuuh^r, duke of 
Albany, whom Edwartt IV had promised to 
make king of Sc<dland. His progrt'ss was 
aided by Angus ‘Bell the Cat’ | see OomHi.ta, 
AiunnuAT.n, fifth Rauu of ANotrsl. After 
the Scottish nohh'sat LaudiT took liKur king 
(.lames HI) into their own ktx'ping, Richard 
enubh'd Albany to makt' terms for his ])nr- 
(hm, and having an imporl.ant bond 

from the town of Iklinburgh, he ohtaiiUHl on 
Ills return thesurrmidm* of Bm-wndc (lustle, 

A campaign so HUcm*sMful won for him the 
thanks <if parUammR, which met in January 
1483. He liad also been for some years war- 
den of the west marches, and lut’d brought 
the hordiws into such^ admirable suliiection 
that, in reward for his servi<*(w, parliament 
made the extraonl inary provision tliat that 
wardenship should di^scend to his lunrs male, 
with the possession of Carlisle and various 
lands in Ciunhcrland, and such adjoining 
districts of Kcotland as they should ke able 
to concjuer { lint nli Pari vi. B)7, 201). 

On S) April following Edwanl IV died at 
Westminster, leaving to Riidiard Ihecnre of 
his family and kingdom during the minority 
of his eldest son hklwar(l,iheninhisthirteentli 
year. I^ird Hastings sent RicJiard notice 
of the (Went, and immediately repainullo 
York, whc‘r(^ he ludd a fninunl service for 
his brother, and called on all the neighbour- 
ing gentry to swiair allegiance to Edward V, 
himstdf setting the example. Meanwhile the 
queen-dowager and her rtdatJves had like- 
wise sent word to young Edward, who was 
then at Ludlow, and wliom they wished to 
come up to London with a strong escort j 
but Lord I lastJnga said if the company were 
(langenmsly large he would retire to (kdais, 
of which place ha was governor, Hastings 
was not tho only one auapioioug of the 
WoodviUc*s or Wydevillw, the queen dow- 
ager’s family. Wlltin Richard reached North- 
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ampton on tlie 29tli, tlie young king had 
gone as far as Stony Stratford, ten miles 
farther on ; but his uncle, Lord Rivers, and 
his uterine brother, Lord Richard Grey, rode 
hack to Northampton to salute Gloucester 
in his name. The Duke of Buckingham also 
arrived there, and he and Gloucester supped 
together with Rivers and Grey. But after 
supper the two dukes held an interview 
apart, and next morning, having seciin^dthe 
keys of the inn, and seized Rivers and Grey, 
and some others, went on to Stony Stratford, 
and brought the young king back to North- 
ampton, telling him that his maternal rela- 
tives had a design to seize the government 
hy force. The poor boy-king burst into tears, 
but the tale was very generally believed, 
when the dukes, on the way to London, ex- 
hibited the ' barrels of harness ’ seized in the 
possession of his escort. Moreover, the 
Woodville party had done some questionable 
things in London, and had meant to have 
crowned the lad on 4 May — almost as soon 
as he could well have arrived, even if his 
course had been uninterrupted. As it was, 
he only reached London that very day, in 
company with his uncle, Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Buckingham. His mother, mean- 
while, hearing what had occurred, had with- 
drawn herself in great haste into the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, which adjoined the 
palace, getting a breach made in the walls, 
to remove her furniture, and took with her 
her second son, Richard, duke of York, and 
her five daughters. 

Richard seems to have been recognised by 
the council, even before his arrival in Lon- 
don, as protector of the king and kingdom. 
The young king, who was at first lodged in 
the bishop of London’s palace by St. Paul’s, 
was soon transferred to the royal apartments 
in the Tower. A new day — 22 June — was 
fixed for the coronation, and parliament was 
summoned to meet three days later. Arch- 
bishop Rotherham of York was deprived of 
the great seal, and Dr. Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln, was made chancellor in his place. 
The Woodville influence was quite subverted. 
The queen’s brother, Lionel, bishop of Salis- 
bury, was in the sanctuary along with her, 
and the property of her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, who, as constable of the Tower, had 
fitted out a fleet with money and arms from 
that fortress, was everywhere confiscated. 
On 9 June the Protector held a council, which 
sat from ten to two o’clock, and it was 
significantly noted that no communication 
was held with the queen. Next day Richard 
wrote to the mayor and corporation of York, 
requesting them' to send up at once as many 
armed men as they could get together, to 
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protect him and the Duke of Buckingham 
against an alleged conspiracy of the queen’s 
adherents. 

The fact seems to he that some of the 
council, especially Hastings, who had hitherto 
opposed the Woodvilles, were beginning to 
be more apprehensive of Richard’s ambition 
tlian of theirs. Conferences took place at St. 
Paul’s and elsewhere as to how to get the hung 
out of Richard’s power; while the protector 
himself held private consultations with his 
more confidential friends at Crosby’s Place 
in Bishopsgate Street, and for a time de- 
serted the regular council in the Tower. On 
13 J une, however, he appeared there. He 
was very urbane, asked Morton, bishop of 
Ely, for strawberries from his garden in Hol- 
born [see Moeton, John-, 1420 .f’-1600], and, 
after opening the business, begged leave 
of temporary absence. An hour later he 
returned, with a strangely altered demeanour, 
and inquired what punishment they deserved 
who had conspired against his life. He 
accused the queen as a sorceress who, with 
Jane Shore as her accomplice, had wasted 
his body ^ by their sorcery and witchcraft,’ 
in proof of which he bared his left arm 
to the council, shrunk and withered, as, 
according to Sir Thomas More, who relates 
the story, ‘ it was never other.’ Hastings 
answered that if they had so done they de- 
served heinous punishment. ^ What ! ’ said 
the Protector, ‘ dost thou serve me with ifs 
and with ands ? I teR thee they have done 
it, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor ! ’ Then he struck his fist violently 
upon the council table. Armed men rushed 
in and arrested Hastings and Lord Stanley, 
Bishop Morton and Archbishop Rotherham. 
Hastings was borne off to immediate execu- 
tion on Tower Green, the Protector swearing 
that he would not dine till he had seen his 
head off. Then Richard sent for some of the 
leading citizens, before whom be and Buck- 
ingham appeared in rusty armour which they 
had hastily put on, and told them they had 
just escaped a plot to assassinate them in 
the council chamber. A proclamation was 
also put out to that effect, rather too neatly 
written, as some observed, to give it credit, 
for it seemed to have been prepared before- 
hand. Richard then seized the property of 
Jane Shore, and, by bringing her before the 
bishop of London’s court as a woman of 
loose life, caused her to do penance in the 
streets with a lighted taper. His object, 
perhaps, was to punish her for some political 
intrigue, but the patience with which she 
underwent her penance attracted general 
sympathy. Then followed, at Pomfret, on 
25 June, the execution, apparently by com- 
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imui\ of tlio Rarl of .Nortluuuborlatul, but 
without any lon’td trial, of Rarl Rivors, I-toial 
liiidiard (hn^y, and 8ir Idionias Vaughan, 
who had botin takiui at Stony Stratford, | 

M<aiuwlulo tbcm^ was intcnists ap^itatioM in | 
Ltnidon, Wo^tmiuHter wa,H full of amnul 
mini, attd Richard waa oxptaiting niorc from 
Yorkshire, yt^t thrt‘.o days after t.lni oxecutiou 
of Hastings, Archbisho]) Uourchua’Honnthow 
|)(n‘suadod the (|ueeti to deliver up her second 
son, tho Duke of York, out of sanettiary, to 
keep (‘.onipany with his l)roth(U’ in the 'row(n\ 
Tln^ coronation was now didluTtHl until 2 N ov„ 
and on Sunday, J uiuh when it was to have 
t.akcni phu‘e, l)r. Shaw, at St. Ihiul’s ('Irons, 
]>n‘ached a seinnon, in wliieh he intainahMl 
that, the children of Edward TV and Eliza- 
hetli Wood vide were illegititnat(h and that 
tlu‘. erown Ixdong't'.d by right to the Ihotector. 
TSor was (his all, lor the pnnuduw further iu- 
ainualed that Edward LV huuself was^a bas- 
tard, which he must havehiMUi authorised to 
do by Ri(duird, to the dishonour of his own 
inotlnu’, Eurtlier, it had IxHvn arrangaul that 
.Richard was to ])aHs by during the sermon, 
hut he an*iv('.d ratluu* late., and when tlm 
pnmcluw, retip’ning to tln^ suhj(U*,t, said, ‘ This 
3 H his fatiiu'r’s own figure,’ the e.rowd, already 
d(H^ply shocked, inadt^ no r{\s])otise. 

On the Tiuwlay following June) the 
Duke of Ruckiiigham, with some other lords 
and knights, addressed ilu^ clti?!enfi at tln^ 
Oulldhall in an eloquent sj)e«M'.h in favour of 
Jlichard’s claims. The citizenH remaining 
dumb, the rfU'.order was instructcal tio ask if 
tlu^y would have Ruhard for their king, mid 
a ftiw at the end of the hall (uded, ‘ King 
iiichardr IMijxt day, the 251-11, was that 
for which parliament had been summoned, 
and, though a mpm'sedeas had been received 
at York to countermand the sending up of 
representative's, there was ciul-ainly some- 
thing lik<i a parliamentary assembly that 
day in Ixindon. A roll was brought in de- 
(dariug Uicdiaril to be right ful king, on the 
gtound that Edward’s murriagci witli lOliza- 
b(4.h Woodvillewas invalid, E<1 ward having, 
it, was ass(wted, made a priH'.ont raet of ma- 
trimony with Dame Ehuuior Ruder, Slaugh- 
ter of the old Earl of Hhn'.WBburyd More- 
over, it was insisted that that. murriag(‘ had 
led to grave inconveniences. Besides, Edward 
himself had been born abroad, at Rouen, and 
his brother Clarence at Dublin. Richard 
alone of the brothers was the true-born 
Englishman. On these grounds a deputation 
was sent to him at Baynard’s Castle, asking 
him to assume the crown. Bueddngham was 
spokesman, and Richard, with feigned re- 
luctance, accepted the honour, Next day, 
accoxnpaniod by a number of the nobles, he 


wont, to West-niinster, and seated himself in 
the marbh^ chair. From that day (2(5 Juiu^) 
he dated the commenemnent of his reign. 

Tiunn'diately afterwards Sir Richard Rad- 
clllTe [tp v.'|, who had carriiHl out the oxecu- 
iiouH at INimfret, canm up with the Yorkshire 
hands written for by Riehard to prelect him- 
self against tluMpiemi-downgim. They came up 
V(M 7 ill aeeoutred in rusiy armour, and were 
joined by others from Waliw a force, d<'S])il e 
the sneers of t.lu' citizmis, siiiruuent to kix'p 
Dondou mii(d till tlu^ coronation. It took 
place at vVestiuinstiw on Sunday, (5 ,Iulv. 
Two days btdore tlie king had ]mK;(»oded in 
state down t.he river to tlu^ Ikiwiw, and libe- 
rate<l .Lord Stanh'y and Archbisbop Rother- 
ham from tludr conliiuuuent; the m^xt day 
then* wfwt' pageant s, and Ike coronat ion 1 1 self 
wasconducli'd with paiiteiilar sphmdour, the 
mwly piirdomal St unb*y carrying the mace 
as lord high const alih^ Tlie HUiamss of the 
usurpat.iou, hovvevtw, at onc(^ produced a 
cliangial hading among the nobility, aiul 
Richard, w<^ are told, lost the hearts of many 
who would have fought t-o tlie d(‘atli for him 
as Protector. St rangtdy enough, evmi Rmdc- 
highumwas disallectiMl, and Bisliop Morton, 
having Imxui committal to bis euHtudy, llat- 
tereil bis vanity by Die sim’gi'stion tliat he 
would hnvi‘ lieerl a better ruler t han Richard. 
Thoughts of supplanting Riehard (UTtainly 
seem to havi' ocmirri'd to him, and Du^ muriler 
which soon aftim followial of tlu^ dethroned 
Edward V and bis brother must have stimu- 
lated tluun all tlu^ mens hut th(\y were pre- 
aently laid usidi^ in favour of a project to 
assist I hmry, lairl of Richmond, to the crown 
( see Hhnhy VU |, 

The secret order for Die death of the t.wo 
young priiicsH scnmis to have been givmi by 
IDchard wbmi on a royal progm*sH which Im 
made just afttu' Ids coronation. He wmit 
first by Windsor and Reading to Oxford, 
where, he nitd. wit h a noble reception, and 
spent two days visiting the collegi^s; then 
to Woodstoidi, where he won populm’it.y by 
disHllbresting some land that bis brot her Ed- 
ward had fuim^xed to Which wood Forest; 
then on to (Uoucester, and to Worcester. 
Each of these kiwns oOered liim a gift of 
money to defray hb expenses, as lamdon 
itself had done iJefore ; hut he gracefully de- 
dined, saying he would rather have their 
hearts than their money. At Warwiidc, 
which he readied next, he received the Duke 
of Albany and an embassy from Hpain. He 
then went on through (Joventry, Eeicester^^ 
and Nottingham to York, which he reached' 
on 29 Aug, There he stfiyed several days, 
and on B Hi^pt. ho and his queen [see Anrb,^ 
1456-1485] walked through the streets with' 
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crowns on their heads, and his son Edward 
was created prince of Wales. 

Daring this progress the princes were at 
first kept in close custody within the Tower, 
so that little was known about them, and 
conspiracies began to be formed for their 
liberation. There was also a project for con- 
veying some of their sisters in disguise beyond 
sea, to prevent which a force of armed men 
was laid round the abbey and its neighbour- 
hood, Cabals against Richard spread all 
over the southern counties, and it was given 
out that Buckingham would lead the move- 
ment. But the news speedily followed that 
the two young princes were dead. How 
they had been cut off no one knew, but no 
one doubted that it was a murder. Bucking- 
ham then, at the suggestion of Morton, 
opened communications with Richmond in 
Brittany, who was to invade England in 
aid of a general insurrection, to take place 
all over the southern counties and in Wales 
simultaneously on 18 Oct. The secret, how- 
ever, leaked out. The Duke of Norfolk wrote 
from London on the 10th for aid to put down 
disturbances in Kent, and .Richard himself, 
who had reached Lincoln oji the 11th, wrote 
from thence to York for a body of men to 
meet him at Leicester on the 21st to help 
him to subdue Buckingham. On the' 23rd 
he issued a proclamation oifering rewards for 
the apprehension of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
the other leaders, and inveighing against the 
rebels as subverters of morality, pointing par- 
ticularly to the dissolute life of Dorset, who 
had now taken Jane Shore into his keeping. 

The rebellion, however, was defeated not 
by arms, but by stormy weather. An unusual 
flood swelled the Severn, and Buckingham 
could not get out of Wales, the bridges being 
destroyed to stop his progress. Provisions 
ran short, and his followers deserted. At 
last he himself fled northwards in disguise 
into Shropshire, where he was betrayed and 
delivered up by a retainer. He was brought 
before Richard, who had come south with 
an army as far as Salisbury on 2 Nov., and, 
after being examined, was sent to summary 
execution. Meanwhile the storm had also 
frustrated the invasion of Richmond, and 
the whole rebellion collapsed. The king was 
received in triumph at Exeter, and returned 
to London before the end of November. 

Parliament had been summoned for 6 Nov., 
hut owing to the rebellion it was put off, 
and met on 23 Jan. 1484. The king’s title 
was confirmed, his son declared heir-appa- 
rent, and the leading lords and gentlemen 
of the household called to swear to the suc- 
cession. An act of attainder was passed 
against a hundred persons concerned in the 


rebellion, and some good laws were enacted, 
among which was one for the abolition of 
^ benevolences.’ On 1 March Richard signed 
a declaration before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, that if his nieces would come out 
of sanctuary, he would put them in surety 
of their lives and persons, and many them 
to ‘ gentlemen born,’ giving also a pension 
for life to their mother, whom he called 
^ dame Elizabeth Grey.’ The object was 
clearly to prevent any of the daughters being 
conveyed abroad and married to Richmond. 
The offer was accepted, and the ladies came 
out of sanctuary. On 10 March Richard 
issued a remarkable circular to the bishops, 
urging them to repress and punish immo- 
rality. About the same time numerous com- 
missions of muster and array were issued to 
meet the danger of invasion. After the par- 
liament the king visited Cambridge) and went 
on to Nottingham, where he received news 
of the death of his only legitimate son, so 
recently named heir-apparent. He continued 
his progress to York, Aliddleham, and Dur- 
ham, returning to Westminster for a short 
time in August, when he caused Henry VTs 
body to he removed from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor. Shortly afterwards he went to N ott ing- 
ham to receive a Scottish embassy in Sep- 
tember. Nottingham from this time was his 
principal residence — apparently as a central 
position where he might receive news from 
any quarter of invasion, of which he stood in 
constant dread. Towards the close of the 
year he issued a proclamation for the punish- 
ment of lying rumours and seditious writ- 
ings, and Colyngbourjie, a Wiltshire gentle- 
man, who seems to have been one of the first 
promoters of Richmond’s attempted invasion 
the year before, suffered the hideous death 
of a traitor on Tower Hill, not more, it was 
thought, for that than for a well-known 
rhyme aimed at the king and his three lead- 
ing councillors. 

On 7 Dec. the chancellor was instructed 
to prepare a proclamation against Richmond 
and his adherents. On the 18th commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire in Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Middlesex what number 
of armed men could be got ready on a sudden 
alarm. But the king kept a particularly gay 
Christmas at Westminster, and his eldest 
niece, the intended bride of his rival, danced 
at court in apparel exactly similar to that 
of his own queen — a fact which gave rise to 
strange surmises. On Twelfth night follow- 
ing (6 Jan. 1485) he walked with the crown 
on his head in Westminster Hall. But on 
that very day he received information from 
beyond sea that his enemies would certainly 
‘ Ii2 
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at an invas^ion in tlie folio winn\sninmtn*. 
Ti) mi'.oi t.luH ho waH tlrivcii t.o tlui (^xpiMliont. 
of a ioriMal loan^ too muo.k Iik(i tlio htniovo- 
leuc(\s that ho. had o.oiuhniinod in ])arliaimnit, 
and thirt IncnaiHod Iuh im])opiilanty . hurtlunh 
lio Hoomtal to have cotitoiu|)lat.(‘d aonn'liow 
gotting' rid of his (jueou, of whoso harnninoss 
lie ooinplainod to Archbishop Itothorham and 
oMvers, and marrying^ his nitua^ hllimludh. 
The (|uoon not.uaUy ditui on U) Marc.h * d'.ho 
day of an eclipso of tho sun— and the talk 
about his intention was so strong thud it dis- 
mayed for a time th(^ Marl of I Richmond in 
Franco; but tho idea mot witli siath opposi- 
tion that ho was obliged to deny publiidy 
that ho had ovi'r onlertuined iU llt^ smit 
Klimboth to Shorid-llutton, whe.ro also ho 
kept his brother Olarenoo’s son Mdward,t‘arl 
of Warwick [h. v,] A ftnr his own son s diait.h 
he had proclninuHl tho hit t(U’ heir-apparent. 
Jhit ho now sot him asidt^ in favour of his 
other noph(‘W, John, (Mirl of l/nuudn, the son 
of Ids sister Klizaheth by tho Ihdiiuif Sullolk. 
JIo loft hondon in tho spring, and was at 
INottingham again in Jumu lie (lut lanal 
I jovoI in ooinmand of a Ilui'.t at SoutJuunpton. 
On Juno commissions of array winn issut^l 
to tnmry county, wit.h ordors for ovtn‘y one to 
he rea(fy at an hour’s warning, aud_ u(‘Xt day 
the proolamatlou of Docemhm* against Rich- 
mond and his adherents was renowinl Rich- 
mond, however, landed at Milford Ilavim 
on 7 or 8 Aug,, and, notwithstanding sonm 
alarms of opposition, succ.i'oded easil^y in about 
a week in reaching Hhrmvshnry, with a c«m- 
sidcrabht accession made to his forens by 
AVidsh chieftains whom lliohard hail too 
much trusted. 

Richard was collecting an armv at Not- 
tingham, but the troops had not all come t.o- 
gi'ther. Among others ho hail riMpdred the 
jmisimceof Lord Stanley out of I/ancashire, 
out Stanley sent an excuse that he was ill 
of the sweating sickn{‘ss. 11 is son, Lord 
Strange, at the same time endmiveured to 
escape from the court, but being takmi, con- 
l‘ess(»d that he and his uncle, Sir William 
St.anl(\y, had bmui in communication with 
1 he enemy. The young man, however, throw- 
ing Idmself on the king’s imu’C.y, eflercd the 
strongest assuranci’s that his father at least 
would shortly bring his forces to Richard’s 
aid. Richard took c.are to keifp him safe as 
a hostage 

The intelligence that Henry had reached 
Shrewsbury struck Richard with dismay. 
He had heard of his landing, and yet had 
deferred for one day setting out; ngainstf him, 
as the Ihth was the fe.ast of the Assumpthm 
of Our J,4uly. But hearing next tliat Henry 
had reached Lichlield, beset out for LeiccMter, 


his army drawn out in long array, with tho 
hiiggage in tin' middle, hi^ lumsidf tbllowiug 
oil agnail, white eours(»r witli his bodyguard. 

1 1, is frowning count (uuinci^ in this day's march 
was Tiolial. He naudu'd Leiiaastm' at sunset 
on t.he IdOth, and ma, robed out again on tlio 
morning of the ‘Jlst., at the luaid of a largt'r 
army, it was thought, tlmn bad ever before 
beam seen in Mnglaml. He won' his crown 
upon his lu'nd, and micutnpod at night at a 
spot sonn' little way south of Market Hos- 
worth. His advm’snry that same nighti eu- 
campial within three mih's of him, and early 
on tli(» l}2n(l both pa,rti('s prepared for battle. 
Rhduinl roHoin the twilight ,pale and haggard, 
diHt nrbed,as he a.dmitti'd, by bairful dreams, 
and salt I the issm^ tif t hat day’s (‘ontlict would 
b(^ disastrous for Ihigbmd, whiidiovm’ party 
pn'vaib'd, Hesumiuomnl Lord Stanby, wlm 
ha.d approaidual within a short distanee of 
(Ut.ln'r camp, to join him at* oiict^. Stanley 
refused, and Ricluinl ordt'retl Ids son Strange 
to bt' at onc«' Indu'uth'd : but the execution 
of tlu' onh'r was thdern'd in ilie im'parntion 
lorbntth'. liichard oceiipiiMl Ambien Hill, 
and (here was a marsh botwt'on him and the 
enemy, along tlu' sith^ of wlnob Ht'ury led 
his nu'n, halving it to tlu' right ns a pro- 
tection. Rut. wlu'u lu^ hntl passed It. Ritdinrd 
onhu'tnl tlu^ attack, and a, showt'r of arrows 
mi eiUuu' side b(‘gnn the mmagmneut , hacked 
up by some volbys of cannon from that, of 
Henry. The armit's thmi came to (dose 
(puirters,an<l t he Stanb'vs, both Lonl Htauh'y 
and 8ir William, joinfsl llmiry epmily. Ri- 
chard, Ihiding his followm*s half-heart I'd, 
dashed ever the hill against his antagonist in 
person, kilh'ft William Rnuidoiyhisstaiidard- 
hearer, and threw to the ground Sir John 
(Jient'y, a man of great strength, Ib'ury, 
liowi'vm’, innintaimHl hts own against liim, 
till UuMMuning up of Sir William Stanley 
changed thi' fortum'ofthe day, and Richard 
was Hurrounded and killed. 

After the battle his dtaul body was carried 
to Is'iei'Hter, trnssf'd across a lim'se’s hack, 
behind a pursuivant, ami with a linitnr round 
the neck. After two duyH’ public exposure 
it was burital tlu're at tlie C Irey b’Hars. But 
aoma years later Henry \1J erected a fine 
tomb for him, with an elllgy in alahasti^r, 
whkdi was destroyed within mty years after 
it was Inult, at tlie diHsoIution of the mo« 
nast.erieH {Rm>rpta llmtutimu p# lOd). 

That .Ricliard was an undt'rsizcal, Immp- 
bntdual man, wit.h his hdl slioulder, as Mena 
tells us, higlmr than tJie right, has always 
bemi the tradition; and though <l(mhts Iiava 
bmm cast on his defcnmity, tlimxi is an in- 
teresting rc'cord of a pet.ty «{|uabbla at York 
within six years after his death, in which he 
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was called ^ an hypocrite and a crouchback.’ 
But the deformity could scarcely have been 
very marked in one who performed such feats 
upon the battlefield, nor does it appear dis- 
tinctly in any contemporary portrait, though 
there are not a few. Of these several are of 
the same type, and perhaps by the same 
artist, as those in the royal collection at 
Windsor and the National Portrait Gallery. 
They exhibit an anxious-looking face, with 
features capable, no doubt, of very varied 
expression, but scarcely the look of trans- 
parent malice and deceit attributed to him 
by Polydore "Vergil, or the warlike, hard- 
favoured visage with which he is credited by 
Sir Thomas More. 

[More’s Hist, of Richard III ; Polydore Vergil’s 
Historia Anglica ; Hall’s Ohron. ; Pabjan’sChron. ; 
Hist. Croylandensis Continuatio in Fulnian. 
The above are the original literary sources of 
information, to which may be added for details, 
W. Wyrcester, Annales ; Fragment relating to 
Edward IV, at end of Th. Sprotti Chronica, ed. 
Hearne; Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 
Warkworth’s Chron., Plurnpton Corn spondence, 
D cumeuts relating to the Collegiate Glmreh of 
Middloham, and Restoration of KiugEdward IV, 
all published by the Camden Soc. ; Jehan de 
Wavrin’s Anchiennes Cronicques, ed. Dupont ; 
Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Devon’s Issue 
Rolls; Davir-s’s York Records; Calendanum, 
Rotulorum Patentium (Record Comm.); Re- 
port IX of Deputy Keeper of Public Reconls ; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, and Sandford’s Genealogical 
Hist.; Archaeologia, Iv. 159 sq. Of more modern 
biographies and criticisms it is imp* Ttant to note 
Buck’s Richard III in Keiinett’s Complete lli.^t. 
of England, Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Gairdner s Life and Reign of Richard III,Legge’s 
The Unpopular King, and Ramsay’s Yoik and 
Lanca‘'ter. Buck, Walpole, and Legge, together 
with Miss Halstead, whose two volumes on 
Richard III are now rather out of date, plead 
for a more lavourable view of Richard’s charac- 
ter.] J. G. 

RICHARD, Babl of Coufwall and 
King of the Romans (11209-1:272), second 
son of King John and Isabella of Angouleme, 
who subsequently married Hugh of Lusi- 
gnan, was born at "Winchester on Monday, 
5 Jan. 1209 (Ann. Bermondsey ^ p. 461; A^in. 
Waverleijy p. 264). He was christened Ri- 
chard in memory of his uncle, Richard I. 
In February 1214 he accompanied his father 
and mother on John’s unlucky expedition to 
Poitou (Ralph Coggeshall, p. 168). After 
John’s death, on 19 Oct. 1216, Geofeey de 
Marisco [q. v.], justiciar of Ireland, offered 
Richard and his mother a safe refuge in Ire- 
land, which was, however, civilly declined 
by the council of Henry III, Richard’s elder 
brother (Fmdera, i. 145 ; cf. Qilbekt, Vice- 


roys of Ireland j p. 80). Early in the new 
reign Richard became governor of Chilham 
Castle in Kent, and lord of the great honour 
of Wallingford (Dugdalb, Baronage, i. 761). 
Richard now seems to have spent much of his 
time at Corfe Castle, Dorset, under the charge 
of its governor, Peter de Mauley [q. v.], King 
John’s Poitevin favourite. Here he received 
his early education. On 7 May 1220 Peter de 
Mauley was ordered to bring Richard from 
Wallingford toW^estminster (Pcr^Zeraji. 160} 
to witness his brother’s coronation. 

In 1221 Richard received the honour of 
Eye. Early in 1223 he lay sick at Lambeth 
(Hot. Lit. Claus, i. 540). In July of the 
same year he went on pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury with his brother-in-law, Alexander 11, 
king of Scots (ib. i. 654). In t!ie late summer 
Richard accompanied his brother on his in- 
vasion of the Welsh border (ib. i. 605). To 
his honour of Eye was now added half of the 
estates of Henry of Pagham, a follower of 
Falkes deBreaut5 (ib. i. 005,621). 

Richard’s active career began in 1225, 
when he was sixteen years old. The pacifi- 
cation of England had now so far advanced 
that a great effort was resolved upon to win 
back the Aquitanian heritage of the English 
kings which had been almost altogether lost 
under King John. Richard was chosen as 
the nominal leader of the expedition destined 
for France. On 2 Feb- 1226 Heniy III girt 
him with the knightly sword (Oxenedes, p. 
152). On 13 Feb. Richard was granted the 
wealthy earldom of Cornwall, then in the 
king’shands (Hot. Lit. Claus, ii. 1 6 ; liot.Hund. 
i. 66), to which were added in November the 
Cornish tin mines in possession of his mother, 
Queen Isabella (Pauli, Geschichte mn Eng- 
land, iii. 655). It is probable that he was 
invested at the same time with the county 
of Poitou, so that he might call upon the 
allegiance of the Poitevins as their lawlul 
lord against the aggressions of Louis Vlil 
(Wykes, p. 68; Koch, Richard von Corn- 
wall, i. 14-15). His unvle, the veteran Wil- 
liam Longsword, earl of Salisbury [q. v.], 
and Philip of Albigny were appoint his 
chief counsellors. On 23 March Count Ri- 
chard sailed with a considerable army. He 
landed at Bordeaux, where he was enthusi- 
astically received. Richard easily captured 
St. Macaire and Bazas, the outposts of 
French influence, and on 2 May he wrote a 
brief letter to Henry III, boasting that all 
Gascony, save one town and one noble, was 
reduced to his obedience (Feeder a, i. 178). 
The one resisting town, La R6ole, was now 
subdued, after a long, fierce, and often in- 
terrupted struggle, while the winning over 
of Bergerac, through the timely delecdon of 
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ilH lord to tlio Etiglisli, opi'uocl up tho toad 
ov('r the Dordog'm^ towards Poitou. .Kicliard’a 
position was mado more ditlicult by the dis- 
union of bis advisers Letim, i. dijH), 

by the sickness and ret urn homo of WilUani 
Lougsword, and by the dopriulatiotis of 
Savary do klaulCon and the corsairs of La 
Itocholle, wlio intorceptod his c.otivoys and 
straitened his n^sources. Ili(duird, who sought 
to keep on good terms with tbo taiobvsias- 
iical authorities, wnis twtluu- ombarvaswal 
by the necjessitv of forming an alliance with 
liaymond of l\nd()usej who wsupportnd tlu^ 
Alhigensiuna. Early in Louis VIIl 
took the cross against Kaymond, and Ray- 
mond comjdained to Henry Ul that lie 
could got no ludp from lUchainl ( 
tersj I dd8). Ihit strict nimlrality was m- 
joined on both Henry and Ritdiurd by the 
pope (Fa'(k)'a, i. IHoj, On the other hand 
the pope exhorted IjouIh VIU to surreiuuu* 
the lands that the English kings had once 
held, and tho 1 jusignans to obey tlnur English 
count {ib. i. 181 ). Richard also tu^got.iat (‘d an 
aHiance with the countB of Auviu’gne (Phtit- 
DirTAUiLiB, p. (jf. Pwm 
No. viii). He sent home a proposal for his 
own marriage with a ilaughter of the kingot 
Leon, but was told by the king and council 
thattluiy hoped soon to negotiate a more ad- 
vnntageoufi union {Hot Jdt, Vhm. ii. HH), 
Various reinfonumumtH were sent out from 
Eugland(^A ii, 110-17; Tiiivm',pp. LMhHO), 
but .Richard was forced to tax (luHcony 
severely, and to ollend his ally, the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, by hiyhig batids on 
church property. Under t hose (drcumstant'cs 
there was little fighting in 122(1. ^ In the 
spring the Erendi appeared liefore the 
walls of Bordeaux (Fm(kt%l 17H). Richard 
made a vain eHovt to find a refuge in La 
Iloclielle ((knon of Tours^ p. JH/i; M\rr. 
Bauih, iii.l U). But the death of Louis Vin 
on 8 Nov, 1220 gave Richard another chance, 
Louis IX was a minor, and many of t he great 
barons entered into a conspiracy against, his 
autbority, Savary de Mauu‘0n ngmin changed | 
sides, and at his bidding La Rochelle opened j 
its gates to Richard. Tlic tnrlmhmt 1,1 ugh 
of Lusignan and the powerful Viscount of 
Thouars concluded treaties with Ricdiard on 
18 Dec. (^Fmdera, i, 183), and a truce fol- 
lowed with tho French king (dh I 18(1). 
Henry HI confirmed and prolonged the 
agreement (ib* I DO "2), and in May 1227 
Richard returned to England, 

In Julj 1227 the good imderstandlng be- 
twtmn Richard and the king, of which the 
latter had given ahundant proofs in Ilicharcl*s 
absencin was broken by a violent quarrel 
over Richard's claim to a manor which, 


originally bthmging to the (Mirldem of Otini- 
wall, had bi'eu granteil by King John to 
Walerau the (hunnan. Henry, wlm hud just 
been dechinul of age, rissented Ritdiard’s de- 
mand for the judgimuit of the muguates, 
and bad(' Richurd nssign the manor or (juit 
‘ the nmlm. Rieharil rdlred to Marlborough, 
when^ he enlenal into a (ouftHh'raey with 
William Marslml, (uirl of Pmnhrokin Earl 
Ranuirof Uhesliw joiiuHl the h*ague, and in 
a short time a formidahh^ force', inchidiug 
eight, (uirls, met at Stamford t.o suiiport. the 
earl against the king, though they made a 
show efhlnming not llenry, but thejustieiar, 
Hubert dt'Iiurgh, Ihmry mtU.thmoulederates 
on 3 Aug, at Northampton, and ])raetically 
granted all tlu'y aHlu'd, In com|U'nsatien for 
Waleran’s mnuor, Richard received from the 
king all their uiotlu'r’s dowm*, along with tlie 
Rnglish lands rightfully iH'longing to tho 
Oouiit of Brittany (l.e. the honour of Rich- 
mond)atul tin*, lab^ (lomit of BoidogniURoo. 
WHNU.iv.Ml 3), The lirothers wertH’rh'nds 
again, but the imddi'ut is nott'worlhy asjlrst 
bringing Rii'hard into elosi^ touch with the 
growing baronial onpoHilion. 

In 1230 lUihartl ail.ended Hmiry HI on 
bis inglorious f'X|H‘(lition |.o Brit tan v {Hoj/al 
//C/'Ars,1.303),wlu'n Uoun(. PeturofLidt (any 
regained tlu' I'lirldom of Itichiuond, whiiL 
lUielmrd luul luul in his emstody since 1227, 
On 30 March 1231 Ritdiard was married to 
Isabi'lla, the beautiful daughter of the eldi'r 
William Marsbal, Orst i'arl of Pembroke 
[(|.v, ] of that liouHe,nn(l (h(» widow of (Rlhert 
th'dare, (Uirl ofHlomu'sti'r, who had thu'd on 
2“) Oet. 1230 ( Wykkh, p. 72). Tlu^ alliance 
closely coniu'cled Riehard with tlu^ baroniiil 
leaders, The Earls Marshal and tlie Earls of 
Norfolk and Derby were his hrothers-ln-law; 
the Earl of (Hoiua'stm’ was his Htepsen, 
Richard in July 1232 joined his hrotlunMii- 
law, Ricliard Mnrslinl, in npliolding Hubert 
de Burgh, on wlmse ruin tlu^ king was re- 
solved in deference (obis fori'ign counsellors 
(Hk p, 88; Hoi/ai i. 410). 

Meanwlule lUehnrd was much occupied in 
Wales, wliere lie was now n, etjui ring ex ten- 
sive posHtwtmis of his own. IBs hrotlier had 
gtaniinl him the castle of Builtli and tho 
custody of (he lands of William de Braose, 
whom Llywidyn ah lorwmih [q, v.| had put 
to deatln This involved him in war with 
Llywelyn, who had Builtli in lus posses- 
sion. In the winter of 1232-3 Richard was 
lighting in pe^rson in Wales in co-operation 
with Richard Marshal, By Marcli 1233 he 
had driven Llywelyn hack and strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned tfie castle of Riu!nor,a8 a 
check on' the aggreaHioiw of the Welsh prince 
Tewkmbwff p, 88)* 
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In tlie summeT of 1233 tlie quarrel "be- 
tween Henry and the Earl Marshal grew 
critical, but the Earl of Cornwall deserted 
his brother-in-law for his brother, and his 
lands were ravaged by one of Marshal’s 
partisans, Richard Siward [q. v.] {Ann, Osney, 
p. 76). Next year Richard Marshal’s death 
led to a general pacification. All through 
the struggle Richard showed great weak- 
ness. He was plied largely with grants 
from his brother. Besides the Welsh grants, 
he received the profits of a specially searching 
iudicial iter {Ann, Tewhesbuvy, p. 90), and in 
1235 the lordship of the castle and honour of 
Rnaresboroiigh (Doyle, i. 436). 

During 1235 Richard also took an active 
art in promoting the marriage of his sister 
sabella to the Emperor Frederick II, with 
whom he exchanged many letters andpresents. 
But the request made early next year by 
Frtsderick that Richard should pay him a 
visit and take a high command in an ex- 
pedition projected against the French was 
refused by the magnates at Merton on the 
ground that Richard was heir to the throne. 

Gregory IX had long been striving to or- 
ganise a new crusade. In June 1236 a 
gathering of magnates assembled at Win- 
chester, and many of them took the cross. 
At their head was Richard of Cornwall. 
He cut down and sold his woods to pay the 
cost of his pilgrimage. B ut domestic troubles 
delayed his departure. The marriage of 
Henry III in 1230 had brought over a new 
swarm of foreigners, and Richard again put 
him self at the head of the growing oppo- 
sition to his brother. In 1237 he openly 
rebuked the king for his greed and mal- 
administration (Matt. Paris, iii. 411). In 
1238 he was the mouthpiece of the baronial 
oj)position to the marriage of his niece Elea- 
nor, William Marshal’s. widow, to Simon of 
Montfoxt [q. v.1, then looked upon as simply 
one of the greedy group of high-born foreign 
adventurers {Royal Letters, ii. 15). For a 
short time the Earl of Cornwall was the 
popular hero. But he soon again showed 
his characteristic infirmity of purpose. The 
legate Otho, working in the king’s interest, 
strove hard to win Richard over; and the 
latter was easily reconciled both to Earl 
Simon and Henry III. On 20 June 1239 he 
stood godfather, along with Simon, to the 
future Edward I. He mediated eftectively 
wlien Henry and Simon quarrelled on 2 Aug 
1230. As before, fresh grants rewarded his 
conversion to the royal cause. He now re- 1 
ceived the manor of Lidford and the forest 
of Dartmoor, possessions which extended his 
Cornish estates as far as Exeter. In January 
1240 the death of his wife Isabella in child- 


birth, quickly followed by that of her new- 
born son, overwhelmed him with grief. But 
he hurried on his crusading preparations. 
The bishops at Reading urged him not to go. 
His presence was the one check on the ra- 
pacious foreigners. Richard answered that 
he could not anjr longer endure the desolation 
of England {ib. iv. 11). As a last contribu- 
tion to peace, he reconciled Gilbert xVJarshal 
with the king. 

On 10 June 1240 he bade adieu at Dover 
to the king, in whose care he left his little 
son Henry and his vast estates. A large num- 
ber of English knights and nobles followed 
him. The most famous among them were 
Simon de Montfort and the younger William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (ib. iv. 44). By 
midsummer day 1240 Richard had reached 
Paris, where St. Louis and his mother, Queen 
Blanche, gave him a hearty welcome. Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, the 
father of Queen Eleanor, met him at Tarascon, 
and accompanied him to Saint-Gilles. Mean- 
while Gregory IX renewed his quarrel with 
Frederick II, and wished to defer all crusading 
until Frederick was subdued. At Saint-Gilles 
the papal legate, John Baussan, archbishop 
of Arles, forbade Richard to proceed. Richard 
was also asked by his brother-in-law the em- 
peror to abandon the undertaking. But he 
angrily rejected all such counsels, and em- 
barked for Palestine at the free Provencal city 
of Marseilles. On 8 Oct. he landed at Acre, 
where he was rejoined by Simon de Montfort. 

Three days after landing at Acre, Richard 
issued a proclamation offering to take into 
his pay all pilgrims forced to go home for 
lack of means. After completing his pre- 
parations he marched to Jaffa. He was ac- 
companied by the Duke of Burgundy, almost 
the only Frankish crusader who had not 
gone home. Richard prudently kept aloof 
from the factions of the Latin host. He or- 
dered a march towards Ascalon, and busied 
himself with the fortification of the city. 
At the same time he negotiated a treaty 
with the sultan of Krak, a dependent of the 
sultan of Egypt, by which many French 
captives were restored to liberty on 23 April 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 141-3; Rohricht, Beilage, 
i. 96-8). Richard also collected the bones 
of the Christians slain at Gaza, gave them 
Christian burial at Ascalon, and endowed a 
priest to say mass for the repose of their souls. 
He then handed over Ascalon to the deputy 
of the Emperor Frederick, whom Richard re- 
garded as the lawful king of Jerusalem. 

Richard had now done his work, lie re- 
turned to Acre through J affa. He left Acre 
on 3 May, and landed at Trapani in Sicily 
on 1 July, after a stormy passage. A bril- 
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liiuit roc(^.ption was odbriul liiiu by Fnv 
(du'ick II, who waB thou in Sicily*^ Kichard 
iluni proceedod to tln^ curia boariiig 

docutnents from bVod(».ri(Ui, and hoping to 
mediate a peace betiween pope and em]Hu*or. 

I te reached Home in J tily . 1 hit ( \ n^gory I X , 
wlio way at hi« last gaap, wouhl hear of no- 
lliing ex,cept the aliHolute BuhiniaHion of (he 
(Huperor. Richard went» back to^ Frevleih'.k 
nuujh diBguHted. lie wan Hilll with him on ! 
10 Nov. ( LN)rrn.AeT, i. 010 ). Soon 

after he set oil on his joarney hoim',WHrd.H. 
Accompanied by impmnal deputie.B, he made 
]m way slowly through ilu^ ehh's of Italy, 
and was everywhere. r(a*,<uved witli great 
imnour. In January liM Jht^ rtaiehed Dover. 

On 28 Jan. lie entered Doiuhm (Matt. 
JhvKiB, iv. 180). Next day lu^ (,onk an ac.live 
])art in the optmiug of a council calhal hy 
the king to secure a grn.ntJo (ajuip anew ex- 
pedition to Poitou, itichard, wlmsi^ int(U'e.H{s 
as Count of Poitou wer(‘ sptHuully airt'cled, 
nia<le himself the spoluisman of his brother’s 
•wisln^s. Jhit the barons urged t hat t.lu' king 
and the count luul betuu* wait until the 
existing truce with Krniuai had (mdinl, so 
thati Ihairy was forced to colleet \vha( moni‘y 
he could i>y private ru'gotiatlons witli imli- 
vi<lual magnatt‘s. But tlu' <'xpedltinn went 
forward, and Riebard accompauli'd ll., sailing 
with Henry from ikulsmoutb on Id May, 
and reaching Royan on 20 May. Hienci^ 
they proceeded by laml t-o Pons. disns- 
trons campaign of ^raillebourg a.nd Saintes 
followed. Richard rebuked t.he disbiyalty 
of the Count of La Manche before J'nille- 
hourg, and sought to save the anuy frtuu its 
pm'ilous plight by crossing the bridge to t he 
b'rencb army, and persuading Ht. Louis to 
grant a truce till tlie next day, Coinghae-k 
to Henry, Richard recommended his imme- 
diate retreat to Saintes. But he soon (junr- 
rtdled with his brother. lie blamed him 
for bis harsh treatment of a northern noble, 
\V iUiam do Eos, and at last, joining witli other 
disairected nobles, sailed home to Lngland, 

( )n 22 Aug. he got license to return. A ftcr a 
stormy passage, during wliich he vowetl to 
build an abbey if he escaped shipwrmdc, 
Bichard landed at Scllly on 18 Oct. (Matt, 
l^Aiits, iv. 229). He had lost all hope of any 
real power in lk)itou. 

But, to improve his position, ho now agrtuu! 
to marry Sanchia, third daughter of Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, and sister 
of the queens of France and England ( Wtfitr 
si'UMnKiiOBit, Peter II von Bamtjen^ iv. 87). 
Tile lady, brought to England hy her mother, 
Beatrice, solemnly entered Lornfon on 1 8 N ov. 
On 23 Nov. 1243* the marriage was magnili- 
ccutiy celebrated at Westminster by Walter 
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de drey, archbishop of ^^)rk, On I I )i‘c. 1 ho 
king anil Richard made a seltlcimmt with 
regard to the latti‘r’s propi'rty, Richard re- 
nounced his riglits in Ireland and dascony, 
and received a confirmation of his mirldoin of 

Corn wall, and the honours of Wallingford and 

Eye, with a sum of numey anil fresh lands in 
compensnt ion ( Fautertt^ i. 253 4 ). J ust as his 
■first, marringi* had connected him with the 
hnronial eppoHti(m,.sodid his smauul marriage 
closely hind him to (lie court., to t.lic S.ivoy- 
anls, and the unpopular lbr«‘ign iiiihuaicj's. 
Henceforth he was Hu^ political ally of bis 
brother. His change of policy hift room for 
the ris(' of Simon do Moutfort., 

A few yi'ursof comparativiMpuet followed. 
In August 1211 IBchard medinted a treaty of 
peaci' btO-wcen Henry III and Ab'xaudcr H 
of Scotland, and imnualintely afterengaged in 
an un.suivessful campaign against Havydil H, 
prince of W uhvi (q, v. j 1 le carefully admiui- 
Hteri'd his (‘States and had much inomy at 
hi.s disposal. He constantly h‘nl. the lung 
large sumslPAtna, f/(w7//e///c mn. 
iii. 373 b Till' king gnvi' him t hi' farming uf 
tlu' mnv coinage for I wclv(( yimrs as a means 
(d* r('coa{>ing liim for his loans to th*' state, 
In 1217, when tlu' magnates wertulesirous 
<d‘ forniulnling t,lu*ir continued gth'vanci's 
against t lu^ King in pnriiauu'nt , IBidiard be- 
took himselfio ('ornwall to avoid atB'iiding 
the parliament, and thus thwart ml (he 
hanms’ plan (Matt. Paiuh, v. 73). In tho 
same year, after iht^ dtaith of IL'iiry Rasptq 
HuHirst. anti-king sid up hy tlu^ popiuigalnst 
Frederick U, a papal li'gate was si'iit to 
Richard otVering him t he Huemssion of IL'iiry 
Raspe’s preenrimm throne; but Riidiard rc- 
ji'cted tlu^ idler. 

Nevertheh'.ss, Frcd«*rick I I complained (hat 
Riclmrd was in the hands oftlm papal party 
(Matt. Rahih, iv. 577). In the nutmim (d' 
1247 Richard went on a mission to 8t. Louis 
of France, wim had arranged to sail on {'nisade 
next year, and wtslu'd to restore ev(*ry man 
his inghtrt hcfori^ Ids depart urta Riclmrd, it 
w'as ladicvi'd, vainly urged tla^ clulmH of the 
English on Normandy and Roitou, In 1250 
he again went to bVance with Ri'ter td'Havoy 
|(|. v.j, as ambaasador to prolong the truce 
(.rWcm, If 272). HuhHcqiumt ly lie protav'ded 
to Lyons, where Innoctmt I v then hehl his 
court. The pope recefivtal liim xvith dtdiv 
rence, and long and secret confen'iiccH wito 
excharigc'd. It seems probable that Innocent 
sounded Richard as towliether lie would ac- 
cept thoHicilian tlirone (HcitiiiitMAcin-ng/bie 
letztm liohemfmifm^ p* 42), of which, the 
excommuuicat-ad emperor had been formally 
(h'prived. But Richard was not prepared, to 
declare tipculy against hi« brother in-law (ot 
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Matt. Paeis, v. 347). On his "way back to 
England Kichard paid a second pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny, and 
Tisited the abbey of Saint-Penis. From the 
latter he bought the priory at Peerhurst in 
Gloucestershire, with its estates, where he 
aimed at building a castle to protect the 
Severn. On 25 April he returned to England 
(Koch, pp. 104-6). 

Kichard’s political attitude was still re- 
garded as doubtful- Though he was essenti- 
ally on his brother’s side, the people, mindful 
of his past, still looked up to him for protec- 
tion against the king. Thus, in 1350, the 
Londoners, agpieved by some aggressions of 
the abbot of Westminster, Richard Crokesley 
[q. V.], took their grievances before the earls 
of Cornwall and Leicester, who successfully 
interceded with Henry (Matt. Pakis, v. 128). 
When Henry III began to quarrel with 
Simon of Montfort about the government of 
Gascony, Richard took Leicester’s side. But 
Richard, who was still sore about his early 
failures in Gascony, bitterly resented the 
grant of Gascony to his nephew, the future 
Edward I, which finally shattered his hope 
of dominion in Southern France {ih. v. 291, 
313). But in August 1253, when Henry III 
went to Gascony, Richard of Cornwall and 
Queen Eleanor were appointed regents of 
England (ib. v. 383 ; Fcedem, i. 291 ; Royal 
Letters, ii. 99). After Eleanor, who was but 
regent in name, joined her husband in May 
1254, Richard became sole regent. His main 
care was to furnish the king with supplies. 
In January 1254 a great council met, in 
which Earl Richard declared that, as he was 
more powerful than the other magnates, he 
was bound to set a good example, and pro- 
mised to equip three hundred knights at his 
own expense (Matt. Paeis, v. 424). He 
failed to persuade many nobles to do like- 
wise. He again assembled them after Easter, 
but theypersisted in offering only conditional 
help {lb. V. 440). The regent had to fall 
back on plundering the Jews. He also lent 
large sums to Henry from his own resources 
{ib. V. 458). He had a fierce conflict with 
the Londoners, and amerced them severely 
for refusing to appear before him to obtain 
his confirmation of their mayor {Liber de 
Antiquis Leyihus, p. 621). 

Henry III returned home at the end 
of 1254, with his financial embarrassments 
greater than ever. During 1 255 and 1256 the 
long purse of Earl Richard alone enabled him 
to malie some show of satisfying his creditors. 
As a pledge for the sums advanced by him, 
Richard received from his brother a grant of | 
the royal rights over all the Jews in England. 1 
This was an enormous addition to his already | 


vast resources. But the Jews were already 
reduced to such distress that Richard treated 
them with some consideration, which they 
acknowledged in kind. When his nephew, 
Edward, was unable to make headway against 
his Welsh subjects, he visited his uncle at 
Wallingford, and got four thousand marks 
and sound advice from him {ib. v. 593). 
Richard, courted on every side, assumed a 
lofty and independent attitude. He posed as 
a neutral in the quairels between the barons 
and the king’s foreign favourites {ih. v. 514). 
In the parliament of October 1255, when 
urged by the king to set an example of loyalty 
by granting a liberal aid, he firmly refused. 
While thus standing proudly above English 
parties, he received the great opportunity of 
his life — the offer of the German crown. 

Since his crusade and his redemption of 
Erankish captives Richard had been a per- 
sonage of European importance. He had 
already twice declined the pope’s offer of a 
foreign throne in Sicily and Germany respec- 
tively, owing to scruples due to his friendship 
for Frederick II. But the latter’s death in 
1250 altered the situation. When, in Novem- 
ber 1252, the papal notary Albert came to 
England, charged to renew Innocent’s offer of 
the Sicilian throne, Richard entered into long 
negotiations with him, but, distrusting the 
pope’s terms, rejected the ofer (Steehpelt), 
Karl von A7ijou ah Graf von JProvence, p. 83; 
Ann. Burton, p. 339). Richard was, however, 
annoyed when Henry III daring his Gascon 
expedition of 1 25 4 accepted the Sicil ian tlirou e 
for his son Edmund without asking Richard’s 
advice. The death of Henry, Frederick IBs 
son by Isabella of England, in December 
1253, meanwhile loosened the dynastic con- 
nection between England and the empire. In 
May 1254 Conrad IV, Frederick’s eldest son, 
died, and his papal rival, William of Hol- 
land, thereupon ruled Germany without a 
rival until his death in January 1256. 
Nearly a year elapsed before a new king of 
the Romans was elected. The German princes 
were divided into partisans of the Hohcn- 
stanfen and of the pope. Pope Alexander TV, 
who had just succeeded Innocent IV, ])er- 
ceived that a strong German king, a ])ar- 
tisan of the Hohenstaufen, might well ruin 
papal predominance in Italy as well as Ger- 
many. Henry III watched German affairs 
with no less interest. Now that he was 
pledged to Edmund’s Sicilian candidature, 
he was anxious that the next German king 
should not stand in his son’s way. It 
was soon felt that Richard’s candidature 
would meet many difficulties. He was 
friendly to the papal policy, and yet no ex- 
treme man, and long closely attached to the 
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1 1 (ilKniHlauftm. A1h)vo all; ho hu<l ph'uty of 
niont'y. It; in not; clear in what, quarher ; 
!Jichar(l\Hnaniowa8lir.stHUg'g'cHUvL Ut'uryJ If 
had in hi'briiary or March llHMlHcnt. William 
iloiiqncr to the ]) 0 |)b to pn»curo that the next : 
liinf^' of (haiuany hIiohM ho a frhmd of Kn^- 
land and the Itomnn court (Fwdmii \, ; 

eh Ikuoir, p. 140, and Koeii, ]qa 140 .1). 
On 02 June Henry Benii a mOnion, includinjj; 
Itlc-hnrd, earl of ( U'oiua^Mnr, and John Mannei, 
to Oenminy {P}r(iet% i* {H2). Meanwhile 
in (hnmany tlie (‘ount palatine LouIh II, the 
hauler of tlm UohenHtauieu, wnw anxiona for 
a coin])ronnH(^. Oonrnd, arc.hhiHhop (>f (’(w 
lop'tie, already w(dl aeipiaiiitnd whh I{i(‘hnvd 
and hhif*land, (hadtinal liiniHidf in lUclmrd'.H 
favour. John of Ave-snes, count of Ilainault, 
took to Eniiland an invitation from houu^ 
(hu'tuan princcH. Hy the, end of Mu' year 
d(dinlte(mg;ug'(nntmtH\venunadm On 20 Nov, 
the coutit palatine aig'i\ed, at; Hacharach, 
thi^ eonditiouH on which he would Hupport 
IdehardH candidature. Thi^ count wuh to 
marry a dauglrtnr of I hairy I H, who wim to 
bring him a gn^at marriage port ion*^ Richard 
wan to renounce all claimH (tn Shdily, ami 
to appiMir in (huanany hidbre niidaumnuT 
(Rohm HR, WiliM((rkmdu‘ /iV//c.v^7n n. 27). 
On 1 5 Dec., at /Jindorf, Oonrnd, arehlnnhop 
of Oologne, formally adopted irndiard’H can- 
didature. IhsMidcH aidniowhalging tlie right 
and independence <if the nmi of Oologne, 
“Richard WUH to pay eight thouHand markn in 
iuHtalnieutH for Oouradb vote (LaiuimiHiMT, 
Urkumknkwh dm h’mknhnm^ ii, 202 0), 
or three thoimnnd inarkH in etm htn election 
WHH not carried. On 2ti Dec. Richard ac- 
cepted the.se ternm in lamdon, and aent 
hoHtagea to Archhinhop Oonrnd (ik ii. 200). 

I fenry I H also Kealiul the com pact. UichnnrH 
money waa now Hcatli'red freely over Oor- 
many, Ho Hold hin wooda io mcrenat* hia 
mmiiiH. The JewH, hm faithful <li‘pendentH in 
hlngland, did Richard goodKervicti in further- 
ing his candidature (./hy/cw, i, 000; Mtmttr 
vimfa (hrmanm^ l^>nphm, xvi, OHO 4), 

But Alfonso X of Oast.ile, originally sag- 
gested by the (dtij^misof Risaand Marseilh's, 
was now welcomed as a rival candidate by 
the archbishop of Trii't, He was twen more 
prodigal of his purse than Richard (Rtt'KAtr, 
pp. 22-4). The French party, afraicl of an 
English emperor who had once been count of 
Poitou, actively took the side of Alfonso, who 
also secured the Brandenburg and Baxon 
votes. Ottocar of Bohemia, though nego- 
tiating with Archbisliop Conrad and Richard, 
woulcl come to no definitti decision, 

On IS Jan. 1257 tlm archbisliop of Oologne, 
with the archbishop of Maiuj^V proxy, and the 
count palatine, appeared before the wall*} of 


Frankfurt to maki' their ehunion. Adinis- 
.siun into tlu' (own was de.nied Ihem, Init tluiy 
fnrnuilly ehsHi'd Rieluird ladon^ (he gutca. 
J’lu' town wa.s hehl bv Arnohl of 'Frier, who 
joined with the Dulu' of Saxony and the 
proctor of Httoimr of Boleunia in prot(\stitig 
against so irregular an ehxuion. Ottoenr, 
however, .soon dechin'd his adhesion to lii- 
clmnl,nndlhuKsecunMla majority for Rudiaid 
of four of (he seven ('bsHors ( Fa'drm^ J15H; 
cf.SCHIUHMAeHHH, Ih<’ ZrArAv/ 
p. 4(10 1). But tlu'ehaUors of Trier, Saxony, 
and Brandenburg jMU'sisted in their oppohS 
than (hi 1 April they «d('cted Alfoiuso of 
(‘astile. The emetion is of great constitu- 
tionnl importninu^ in Herman history as the 
(irst occHHiiin on which the sevtm ideetors of 
i later liistory iletlnitely (‘Xereise the right of 
choict' (ef. Urban IV’s fmll daled Uivita 
Veccliia, SI .Vug. l2tlS; RdtiMHa-FieKHU, 
IFtfmM Impmuw 002 S; SeuiuitMAmtHit, 
( hikp* ; I htssoiX’s Ihippvhmid 
dm Ja/irm 1257, and BAtuurs M nrkprtf/m 
Johumi / (tnd (Fto 1 1! rtm liMudeidniM. 
Excurs lib 

Richard’s election was known to Henry HI 
on 17 Jan. {Fvdvrn^ i, S5S). Then came a 
letter from ( Vmrad of ( N>logm« ( Matt. Paris, 
vi. Sil). (hi SO Jan. Htloear’s emlssarif's 
took to Wallingford t liter lortFs approval. 
King Henry urgetl Ids brother to acei'pt the 
throne, Alltu' a show of lu>Hitatitm, Riehard 
announced his willingiu'SH xvith an onihurst 
of leans, protesting that lu' was tmt moved 
by greed or ambition, but by an ImneHl dt»sire 
to rttsltire the pr(W|a*rity of the empirt* and 
govern justly and loyally (Matt, Paris, v* 
OOS), In the wtJl-attVmltM! mid- Rent parlia- 
ment he bade aditui to the English barons. 
Soon nfterwartls Honrad of Htdogne and 
other Herman magnnttw tiinm to London 
and ditl Immage to Iilm {ik v. (125). On 
29 April Richard took Ins departure b'orn 
Yarmouth (ik v, (I2H). I le coustit uted Bulk 
BuHtad., bishop of London, Ids pixictor for his 
English pmssessinns, 

FifI y ships were needed for 1 he t.ransport of 
hinmelf, his wlft^ Hamdua, and his eklest son 
I lenry and t heir att endanl s, ( )n 1 May Buy 
I landtal at Dordrecht., and on 17 M.ay, Ascen- 
sion Day, Richard and Hanchia wtmeeniwned 
king ami (pieen at Aachen by (‘onrad of (Co- 
logne. Richard luul hrouttht-a mnv crown and 
insignia from I'higland, whicli Im afterwards 
handctl over to the chapter for safe ketqiing; 
stmae of these jewels may be among the pre- 
sent trensurcH of the I )om at Awdmn. Wlien 
the festivities were over, grave counsels were 
held. It was rfwdved to take tlm field 
agaiuHt Arnold of Trier. Witli tins object 
i lliuhird moved to Cologius, whom ho spent 
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Will tsuntide. The citizens were less friendly 
to l\im than the archbishop. From Cologne 
Kichard slowly marched up the Rhine, scatter^ 
ing money, grants, and confirmations with a 
lavish hand. The majority of the estates of 
the Lower Rhineland were strongly on his 
side. The Duke of Brabant was the only 
important exception. But the Upper Rhine- 
land was more divided. His supporters, the 
elector of Mainz and the count palatine, were 
confronted by the elector of Trier and the 
towns of Worms and Speyer, which banded 
together in fierce opposition to Richard. But 
the non-appearance of Alfonso of Castile de- 
prived his partisans of their chance. Richard 
gradually made headway, and bade fair to 
become effective lord of all the Rhineland. 
He made a long stay at Mainz in the summer 
and early autumn (BoiiMER-FiCKER,i2<yeste, 
V. 997). On 18 Sept, he entered Oppenheim 
in triumph. On 20 Sept, he proceeded south 
to Weissenburg {ib, v. 909). Finding that 
the Germans did not like his large English 
following, he prudently sent them home 
about Michaelmas (Matt. Parts, vi. 653). 
Next year he showed his ‘sympathy with 
England by sending fifty ships laden with 
provisions to relieve a scarcity {ib. iv. 673). 
Before winter set in Richard was again in the 
Lower Rhineland. On 29 Oct. he was at 
Liege, and on 28 Nov. at Neuss. On 27 Feb. 
1268 he was at Siegburg (Lacomtlbt, ii. 
243). In April and May 1258 he was again 
at Aachen. He was more at home there than 
anywhere else in Germany. The citizens re- 
ceived from him many new privileges (ib. ii. 
238). The one German building in which 
his hand can be traced is the so-called curia 
of King Richard, which was the town-hall of 
the city until the building of the larger and 
more imposing later town-hall (Miranda, 
pp. 19-28). It still survives in part, and is 
used to keep the local archives. 

In the summer of 1258 Richard made a 
second expedition into the Upper Rhineland. 
John, bishop of Liibeck, writing to that city 
in July {Th'liimdenhuoh der ^tndt Zilhecl', 
erster Theil, pp. 233-5 ; Boi-oier-Feoker, 
l{egeda, v. 1000), describes him as orthodox, 
prudent, strenuous, wealthy, well connected, 
energetic, and moderate, liis power was at 
length generally acknowledged throughout 
the Rhineland. Worms and Speyer alone 
held out. About May Richard sent Arch- 
bishop Gerhard of Mainz to try and win 
them over. He failed, and on 16 June Richard 
was at Oppenheim collecting an army to march 
against the rebel cities. On 25 July Richard 
made his triumphal entry into Worms, where 
he gave presents and privileges both to the 
Jews and Christians (‘Ann. Wormatieuses/ 


I 


p. 60, inPERTZ, Mon. Germ. Scriptores, Tyii. 
60; Bohmer-Ficker, Megesta, v. 1001). 
Everywhere the bishops were on his side, 
and the Worms annalist complains that they 
took advantage of the situation to invade the 
liberties of the cities (Ann. Worm. p. 59). 
At last even the archbishop of Trier and 
the Duke of Brabant agreed to submit to 
Richard if Alfonso did not appear in person 
(Matt. Paris, v. 649; Jdegesta,Y. 1002). A 
papal legate joined Richard’s train. The 
Italian cities began to acknowledge him. He 
got at least as far as Basel (‘ Ohron. Elen- 
hardi ’ in Mon. Germ. Script, xvii. 122). 

Richard’spower in Germany never reached 
a greater height. But his recognition by 
the Rhineland meant very little, and the rest 
of Germany was q[uite unaffected by his in- 
fluence. The silence of the German chroniclers 
as to his movements shows how little interest 
was taken in him. Moreover, he was only 
loved because of his money ; and, des])ite 
strenuous efforts to raise fresh supplies at 
home, his purse w’'as now exhausted (Fcedera, 
i. 377). At Basel the princes began to desert 
him. On 6 Oct. he was at Speyer, and on 
19 Oct. at Worms (Fegesta, v. 1003). In 
the winter he suddenly resolved to return 
to England, hoping to get fresh resources. 
The Germans were angry at his departure, 
the English harons feared his coming, Ri- 
chard went home through Cambray, whence 
he reached Arras on 14 Jan. 1259 (BihiMER- 
Fxckee, Acfflf Imperii Selecfa, pp. 310-11). 
At Saint-Omer a deputation of English mag- 
nates told him that he could only he allowed 
to land in England after he had taken an 
oath to observe the provisions of Oxford. 
Even the king advised this step (Itoyal 
Letters, ii. 132). Richard swore that he 
had no peer in England, and reproached the 
English barons for presumptuously reform- 
ing the realm without consulting him. But 
he promised to take the oath. 

On 27 Jan, 1259 Richard, with his queen 
and younger son Edmund, landed at Dover. 
He was met by Henry III and Archbishop 
Boniface; but the barons would allow 
neither king to enter Dover Castle. Next 
day he went to Canterbury, where he took, 
in the chapter-house of Christ Church, the 
oatli exacted by tbe barons (Matt. Paris, 
V. 735-6). Tbe Earl of Gloucester, who ad- 
ministered it, was careful to address him 
merely as ‘Earl of Cornwall.’ On 2 Feb. 
the two kings entered London, which was 
richly adorned in their honour. _ The citizens 
especially welcomed Richard, since his Ger- 
man candidature had opened for them new 
avenues of trade. Richard was pres(mt at 
the parliament of 9 Feb. The few German 
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nobles Avho accompanied him, diHfj^uHfced to 
find how little reverence and iavoiir he pos- 
stwsed in his own country, wimt bacdf iu- 
din'iiant (Matt. Pahib, V. 7.‘i7). Mean- 
while liichard spent Christmaain Cornwall 
(Wykes, p. JJis object now was to 
])rovide money for tln^ expcmaea of hia pro- 
jected journey to be crowned at Jvome. 

ifopo Alexander IV, altlunip^li lie had lonpt 
wiahe.d well to liichard, was muharrassml on 
every side, and had no wish to ollend the 
king of Castile (llicordano Malespini, in klu- 
RA'i'oKi, Mmmi IfaL Smpt. viii. OHO, and 
‘ Ann. tHaliabiirg’.’ in Mon, Gernh. k%*ripf. ix. 
794). Hut by sending a legale to Cerniany 
he had practically talton Ilichard’s sidih and 
ivaa now doing the best ho eoiild to furtln'r 
hia intereats. Already in IlViH Milan and all 
the Italian towns allied with ihe,cliur(‘]nvere 
supporting lliehard {LuMiw Urhmdvnhm'h^ 
p. 2JU). The lloniana chose him aenator for 
life. All seemed rtuidy for the coronat.ioii 
journey. 

On 18 June 12(»() lli(hard again crosai'dto 
Germany (WiKHkSjp. 124 ). Hetwemi 27 J line 
and 8 July he wua at Cam bray. I le waa at 
AVorms from 20 Aug. to 17H(‘pt. (HdiiMEK- 
Fi0Ki]K,iiV//osT«,v. loot) "7). lie now granted 
th(i Wfitterau to hia frletulaud chamberlain, 
Pliili]) of Falkensbun, and Alsace to Hiahop 
AVenier of Stniaaburg, while palehing up aii 
old feud between tiiat town and VVonns 
(Gebauee, pp. Kir)-?!; Ann, fihm. pp. IK), 
(55). On 4 Oct. he was at Hoppard. On 
24 Oct. he waa bach again in Ihigland. 

On 25 May 120 1 tlie death of Alexander IV 
dejuived Hichardof Ida bi^at chance of being 
cro wnocl emperor. The new po])(‘, I J rhnn 1 V , 
soon leant towards Alfonso. Alfonso waa 
willing to accept ITrban’a arliitration. ili- 
chard's sense of dignity had always pre- 
vented him froin submitting hia claima to 
the po])e’s discretion. Urban summoned both 
Icings before his court, but Hicliard put olF 
sending a representative, and nothing waa 
done. At last, as Richard grew to despair of 
his claims, he agrei'd to submit to the arbi- 
tration of Clement IV, wliom lie knew to 
he personally more favourable to him. Hut 
there wore long delays before any direct 
action was taken. A fourth pope, (h-egory X, 
at last began to seriously bestir himaelf about 
the business; butliichard died before any de- 
cision was reached. 

While Richard thus failed to obtain per- 
manent papal recognition, he was almost 
equally unsuccessful in eniorcing hia claims 
in Germany. During his absence the oppo- 
sition grew. In June 126.1 Werner, arch- 
bishop ot Mainz since 1259, proposed that 
if he remained longer absent, Qouradin, son 


of Conrad IV and grandson of Iri’tnhn’ick If 
should he nppoinitHl king in hi.s sttNub On 
21 Juno 1262 he paid a third visit to the 
empire i^W VK MS, p. 161 ; ef. Ubn de Antuim 
Lvtjlhm^ p. 50), lie travelled through Klau- 
ders and Hrabaut to Aacluni, wlu'ri' on 
6 Aug. he coniirnuHl to Otioear of Holnuuia 
both hi.M luuvditary lands and his mwacipu- 
Hitiimsof Au.sirla and Stvria, thus tiuully 
coneilialing tlie Htrongvsl, prinn' oftlieeiu- 
pire (Mihanoa, p. 16; ef. Chbaumk, pp, 
421 s{|.) Ho was at bVaukfnrt on 17 Sept. 
He had souie dillhudlyin making peaei' with 
Werner of Mainz, but his old (meniy, Arnold 
of Trier, was now (haul, and llui liew ureh- 
hishon of Tritn was his rri(‘nd. A{a'ompaui(>d 
hy Wenwu*, Diehard again [n-oei'edi'd soulh, 
(in l() Oet.Jiehad naiclu'd Ilagmiau, wlu're 
he^Hought jn vain to medialt^ Ik'Iwihui the 
citizmiH of StrasHliurg and their liishop 
(‘ Helium Walt heriumun’ in Man, (fcnn, 
^'rnjd. xvii. 1 16,). Halm*, on 5 Nov., ho was 
at SchhdtstadI, Avhmv he granltal a eharut 
(Gmhaumu, pp, 691) 1). lb* was hack at 
ilagenaii on 18 Nov., and, afli'r visit inp* 
Mainz, was at True* on 26 .Ian. 1266. On 
10 ifoh. luywas again in Hughuul No doul»t 
the imjioHsibility of drawing Hupjili(‘s from 
.Knglaiul atmounts for tlui short duration ami 
limited siuaavss of his stay {luvdrra, i, 421). 

Hicharirs hriof visits to Oermany did not 
withdraw him from Unglisli politics, In 
1260 ho went to London during li(mry’a 
absence abroad, andcalhal a parliummit ibr 
25 A])ril {Liber de Aniitpth Letjihiai^ p. 44), 
Late in 12(jl he was culhul in’as arhiLvr to 
decide the important (juestion wludher the 
king or tlit^ barons bad tlu^ right to nominal o 
Blunills, and <airly in 1262 he d(u4ded in 
favour of the king [Fwdmu i. dl5; Miial 
L(dlm/\\, 19H), On 15 July 1266 he se- 
cured a temporary tTumi aftor war bad 
brolom out hetween king and barons {Lib. 
de Ant, Td't), p. 55). Wlum the contlict 
became iuevitablty in 1264, King Richard 
warmly took up his lirotiuufo side, and was 
denounced hy tlie patriotic song-writ I'rs 
{Vannm de Ikiio Leimid, p, 16; cf, Ris- 
HANGEii, Ik Helb, p, 140 w.) In Ifoliruary 
ho ^ was at Wimisnr and Oxford, organising 
reaiHtnnoe in conjunction with Ids lu'pliew 
Kdward. In nn’enge, in March, the J Lon- 
doners plundered and dcvastateii his Islo- 
wortli estates, and destroyed his hous(‘ at 
Westminster (WvKHH, pp', 140 1). Heforo 
Lewes, tht'. barons ollenal a large sum of 
money to Richard if lie would procure pwice 
(Wykeb,pp.MH 9; V>iimm%BditimU%mfB, 
p. 69, Oanul. Hoc.) But Ritdiard joined Kd- 
ward in urging resistance (HisuANoim. IM 
ijW/o,p, 60), At the battle of Lewes, Richard 
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commanded jointly witli Henry tlie left of 
the army. In the fierce fight Richard got 
separated from his brother, and took refuge 
in a mill. He was sof)U surrounded and forced 
to surrender amid the jeers of the soldiers at 
the sorry jdight of Osesar Augustus (^FoUfical 
jSonf/s, p. 60 ; Okron. Melrose, p, 196). All his 
lands, including the earldom of Cornwall, 
were seized by Simon de Montfort. Richard 
was kept under close custody by Henry de 
Montfort (WYKES,p. 163), being taken to the 
Tower and thence to his own castle at Wal- 
lingford {Liber de Ant. Leg, p. 63). He was 
finally immured ‘ minus honeste quamregiam 
deceret honestatem ’ (Wykes, p. 175) with 
his younger son Edmund at Kenilworth. 
Wlien the news of the battle of Evesham 
reached the gariison, the soldiers were for 
murdering him on the spot. After Evesham 
Richard and his son were unconditionally 
released by the younger Simon de Montfort. 
On 9 Sept. 1265 Ricliard reached Walling- 
ford, where friends and family joyfully cele- 
brated his release. His lands were of course 
restored (cf, Wykes, p. 179). Despite the 
hard treatment he had experienced, Richard 
still counselled moderation. In December 
1265 he requited the younger Simon by pro- 
curing for him decent terms of surrender in 
Axholme and spoke warmly in his behalf be- 
fore the king at Northampton (Rishanobe, 
CArow.p. 61). In 1266 he joined the legate 
in mediating the surrender at Kenilworth, 
though his name does not occur in the 
Dictum de Kenilworth in which his son 
Henry is associated with the legate {Select 
Charters, p. 421). He disliked the wild 
schemes of disinheritance and pressed for that 
scheme of redeeming the rebels’ lands which 
the Dictum contained {Ann. Waverley, p. 
807). He supplied Henry III with money 
and provisions to enable him to keep on foot 
the army that, in 1267, conquered the isle of 
Ely ( Wykes, p. 204). In return Henry pe- 
titioned the barons to do something for 
Itichard, now loaded with debt {Fxdera, i. 
466). The Londoners paid him one thousand 
marks compensationfor his losses at Isleworth 
{Liber de Ant. Leg. pp. 94-6). He also helped 
to pacify Llywelyn ab Gruffydd [q. y.] 
{Royal Letters/'a, 312). When the affairs 
of the realm were finally settled, Richard 
started on his fourth and last visit to Ger- 
many on 4 Aug. 1268. 

Richard now showed great activity in 
maintainii^ order in Germany. At first he 
stayed at Cambray (Bohmee-Fickee, Acta 
Imperii Selecta,^, 312). On 22 Sept, he was 
at Aachen {ib. pp. 313-14), and on 15 Dec. 
at Cologne. On 7 March he reached Worms, 
and summoned a diet wliich met on 14 April. 


Edicts were promulgated declaring a Land- 
friede for the Rhineland and denouncing the 
robber castles and the excessive toils of the 
Rhine (Wykes, pp. 222-4; Ann. Wor^na- 
tiemis, p. 68 ; Bohmee-Fickee, JRegesta^ v. 
1019 ; Mon. Germ. Leges, ii. 381-2). The re- 
sult was increased peace and trade. Richard 
afterwards attended a church council at the 
same place. He spent the latter part of May 
at Frankfurt. On 15 June he married his 
third wife, Beatrice of Falkenstein, at Kaisers- 
lautern, and, after great festivities, reached 
Mainz by 9 July. Thence he proceeded 
to England with his wife, landing at Dover 
on 3 Aug. (Wykes, p. 226). He was present 
on 13 Oct. at the translation of St, Edward’s 
remains into the new church built by 
Henry III at Westminster {ib. p. 226), and 
successfully mediated between Earl Gilbert 
of Gloucester and his nephew Edward. 

Richard’s health was already declining 
when the great shock came of the murder of 
his eldest son Henry at Viterbo by the younger 
Montfort. The young man with his brother 
Edmund had joined their cousin Edward on 
a crusade. Richard procured the removal of 
Henry’s body to England, and buried it at his 
own foundation at Hayles. He also recalled 
Edmund, his other son, fearing that he might 
meet a similar fate. In September 1271 
Ricbard visited Yorkshire, returning to the 
south in the winter. On 12 Dec. he reached 
Berkhampstead. The next night he was 
smitten with paralysis of the right side, and 
almost lost his speech and reason. He lingered 
on until 2 April 1272, when he died. His 
body was buried beside his son and second 
wife, Sanchia, at Hayles. His heart was 
buried in the choir of the Franciscan church 
at Oxford {Monasticon, v. G99). 

Richard was the only Englishman who 
attempted to rule the Ixoly Roman empire, 
and the task proved beyond his strength. 
He was at aU times bountiful to the 
church, and was the founder of several 
houses of religion, including, in 1256, a con- 
vent of Trinitarian or Maturine friars at 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire {ib. vi. 1565- 
1567), and in 1266 the Austin nunnery of 
Burnham in Buckinghamshire, with which 
Dugdale has confused a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Brunham or Nunburnholme, east 
of Pocklington in Yorkshire {Monasticon, vi. 
546-6, cf. iv. 278-9). His greatest founda- 
tion was, however, that of the Cistercian 
abbey of Hayles, near Winchcombe in Glou- 
cestershire. He began the hullding about 
1240, in fulfilment of the vow he took when 
in danger of shipwreck, and on 9 Nov. 1251 
caused the church to be ceremoniously dedi- 
cated in the presence of the king. The first 
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monks came from his father^s foundation at 
Beaulieu. Richard endowed tho house libe- 
rally. In 1271, just before his death, the 
church was burnt down; but Edmund of 
Cornwall, Richard’s son and successor, re- 
built it (ib. V. 686-6). By his will liicdiard 
est ablished a college of secular priests at Ox- 
ford to pray for the roposo of his soul. But 
Edmund thought ho would hiRter further his 
father’s desire by converting this into tho new 
Cistercian abbey of Rewley, just outside Ox- 
ford (ib. V. 697-701). 

Richard was thrice married. All his wives 
are described as very bcjaiitiful. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughttu' of William Marshal 
the regent, and widow of Gilbert of Clare, 
earl of Gloucester, wliotn ho n:ian*i(id on 
30 March 1231 at Marlow, had : I. John, 
born 31 Jan,, died 22 Sept. 1232, and buried 
at Reading (Ann. Te'iDJmhmf, p. Hi ) ) ; 2. Isa- 
bella, born S(^ptoml)er 1233, dicnl Oiitolier 
1234, and also buried at Ih^ading (ib. p. 93) ; 
3. Henry, born 1 Nov. 1235 a.t Haylesrseo 
IlEmiY OJj^ Almaine]; 4. NlcholaH, who died 
a few days after lua'birth at Ihuhliamstead, 
and cost his mother her life. Isaliella died 
on 16 Jan. 1240, and was buried at Ikmuliini 
(ih. pp. 113-14). Her Inuirt was donositod at 
Tewkesbury amonglicr lirst husbana’s family, 
By bis second wif^, Sanchia of Provencui, 
whom he married on 23 Nov. 1212, Ricliard 
]iad two sons : the elder, born in July 1246, 
died on 15 Aug. (Matt. Eaius, iv. f>OH 9); 
the second, born after Christmas 1250, was 
l)apti8ed Edmund (see below) by Archbishop 
Boniface in honour of Richard’s early friend, 
St. Edmund of Oanterhury (ih. v. 94^). 

By Bt'atrice of Falkenstoin Richard left no 
issue (Wykes, pp. 224-225; GnBAUEtt, pp, 
254-8, 615-32). Sandford ( (rmealo(/iml ioa- 
tory, p. 99) says that Richard was also father 
of three natural children: 1. Richard, an- 
cestor of the knightly families of the Oorn- 
walla called barons of Burford in Bhropshirtv 
and of those of Berington in Uerofonlslurc ; 
2. Walter, who recei ved a grant of land from 
his brother Edmund ; 3. Isabel, who married 
Maurice of Berkeley. 

Edmuku, second Eaul oa? OoEirwATx 
(1250-1300), was knighted and investc^d 
with the earldom by Henry TTI on 13 Oct. 

1 27 2. On Henry’s death luixt month he was 
named joint guardian of tho realm, but his 
position seems to have been honorary, and 
the power remained with the arclibistiop of 
York and the chancellor, Walter do Merton 
[.9- ’^*1 1^7'9 he was again appointed 

joint lientenant of the realm* Wlum .Edward 
went to Gascony in May 1286, Edmund was 
made guardian and lieutenant of England. 
On this occasion his functions were more 


important, as tho chancel I or nccoiupaniiM 
Edward; but tho thre(i years of tho king’s 
abstnum w(m) imcv(!nt;fuL * InliiOf Kclmund 
bocamo councillor to the voutxo- Pmicn oF 
Wales, lie died on 1 Oct.. I30{>juu'in»' 
mariiod hlargaiut., daughttu* of Itioliard de 
Clare, eighth cnid of Clare and Heveiitli earl 
of Gloiuic.stnr |(j. v.] Ih^ loft iiolssuo, and 
tho earldom boeaine i’sxtinct. 

[Tlio olde.Mt nuKltnui life of liidxsrd is j, 
von (hm(llina’’H (Ivnehiobten undTlmton Knisia 
Kichard’sClWlin. 1719). CEO. (}td>ntu»r's Eulxni 
and (kmekwurdigit TliaUn Il^rrii Ui(*hiirtlH (^r- 
wiihiten rruniHchen 'Iv{i.yHer.s 174 - 1 ) is 

still of UHO for il'H fulneHH luid Ih e do(jam(mt.rt 
pnnttHUa it. A. Liiikuu’H Do Uiehurdo ctniiite 
Oornubiju eledo eoroiia,tn Rt miiiuui ( 1 HGo) 
Is a rat her thin I\r»niKHluT|g ina,n|^iu'iil disserla- 
tion, of which only till rty-t we piigits linw ho<m 
printed. Dr. lingo ICoeh’w Richard vc hi Ooi-n- 
wal 1, erster Tlun I ( 1 201) 1 25 7 1 , StruHshn r|t 1 8H8, 
is careful arnhilniost exliausrivi^ up to Riehnnrs 
coronation, thoutth «oinotiiii(<.4 fnili iig f o diNon- 
tfiugle the biography tVoin gojoiMl history, and 
oocasionally making little iniHt.uIm.s in IkigliKh 
niatt.or.M,^ Tho hiogrnphy of Uiidiurd in the 
Allgeimmio doutadio lho|i:rn|)hi(t (xxriii. ‘112.™. 
413) by K, .Sehirrinneliop in to<» brief t.e he t>f 
value, Richard’H (iennan and the con- 

stitutional prohhniiH involved in his tdeet ion have 
been nniidi written about in (hunmuiy, Among 
oldtM' inoiiogruphs nni.y he niontioiuul !/iintgiuv 
.Do Interred no iniporti tlenniurei ( Wit, ten berg, 
1068), and HcIiwhH.v/h 1 Jisstu (at I i do In t iirroftno 
(Jena, 17H). Among rtieeut nioiiogmydiH upon 
speeiul point s may bn mouth nur 1 A. IRihm ufs Die) 
Doppelwnhl des .fahren 1257 ( iMilnstec, 1860) ; 
A. di Miraiula's Itiehiml von <lorrnva.lliK uiul seiu 
YerhaltniHH i!iir KniiiungSHtadr Auolicn, Bonn, 
18B0; A. handi’B Din Init.iat.i vei?ur\7nhl Hiehardn 
von (lornwallmm ntmtH.'hnn ICruihjc, prim nd as 

an appemlix ndilM lK)oktui Dio Markgrafen .lohaiiri 

I tmd Otto 111 von Braiuloriburg in ihron Botkin- 
lumgon «iim Rnieh, l22(bl2(J7 (Broslau, 1880), 
and 8dn run a char's Kiu* film ten ilollfg A sdi- 
tary and short Knulisli monograph i« K. Ih 
■Weber’s Richard, earl of (jornwall.atul hiHOohiH 
HH King of the Romam, hnndoii, lH9a,rt‘i)riute(i 
from the NmniHinatic Chronidn, Srd m\\ xiii. 
273»Bl. Among the gont^ral liistorieB which 
Bpecially deal with Richard may be lutuitioned 
Pauli’s l<]ngliHelu^ OcHchidite, excelUnit for both 
the English and (hyrmnn Kiden of hist career, 
Loronr/s .Dmitsehe Gcsehidht.e irn ItP’" mid 1P<* 
Jnhrlmudert,, F. Scliimiiacher’s Die let;Ktei:i 
Hohonstaufon, oBpociully bk. iii. clu iii, mid ?ii. 
Richarers Dorman acts are caleiularotl an J. 
BohmoFsRogesta Imperii, of which the last and 
host edition for tho n9a«1272 period k that 
oditod by Ficker (Innsbruck, 187fkl BUI The 
acts ofEicliard in this adildon are iw yolv. pin 
988-1 024, andpp, 173lt~l 774% More) in* portant 
documents are printed in fell inBdhmer-ldckw’a 
Acta Imperii Seleofa, pp, 307-115 (Innsbriid, 
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1870); Bohmer-Will’s Regesta Archiepiscoporiim 
Moguntiuensium, vol. ii; Lacomblet’s Urkun- 
denbiich fiir die Geschichte des Niederrheins, 
vol. ii. ; Bohmer’s Wittelsbachiache Regesten ; 
Regesten der Pfalzgrafen, published byBadische 
Historihche Commission ; Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. 
i.; Rot. Lit. Claus.; Shivley’s Royal Letters 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Matthew Paris’s Hist. M^ijor, 
Annalos Monastici, Flores Historiarum. Risli- 
anger (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus, Wright’s Political Songs, and Rish- 
anger’s Be Bello (the last throe in Camden Soc.) ; 
Liigdale’s Monasticon, vols. iv. v. vi. ; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, I 761-6; Sandford’s Genealogical His- 
tory, pp. 95-100 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 
480-7; Raynaldi Annah'S Ecclesiastici ; the 
French and German chroniclers quoted from 
Bouquet and Pertz are referred to in the text; 
the chief passages of the English writers dealing 
■with Richard are conveniently excerpted by Pauli 
and Liebermann in Pertz’s Mon. Germ. vols. 
xxvii. and xxviii. Among the literary com- 
memorations of Richard may be mentioned 
Chapman’s curious ‘Tragedy of Alplionsiis, Em- 
peror of Germany,’ which makes Alfonso actually 
reign in Germany until his tyranny leads to his 
murder, and Richard becomes his successor. It 
has been elaborately edited by Dr.Elze in 1867.] 

T. F. T. 

RICHARD, Eael of Camheidgb (d, 
14 15), was second son ofEdmund of Langley, 
first duke of York [see Lanoiby, Edmtjo 
be], by Isabel of Castile. ^ His godfather 
was Richard II . In early life lie was called 
Richard of Coningsburgh, and was presum- 
ably born at tliat place (Dugbale, Monast 
Angl. yi. 3t56). In April-May 1403 he 
was employed in the Welsh war, and on 
9 May was at Hereford, whence he wrote 
complaining that he could ^et no pay for 
his men (NiOOlAS, JProc. Privy Council^ ii. 
69). In the following year he was still on the 
same service at Hereford, and on 26 June 
was summoned to join the Prince of Wales 
at Worcester {ih, i. 224, 230, 232). He is 
mentioned among those who were sum- 
moned to the council in 1405 ii. 98), On 
26 June 1406 he was knighted, and soon 
afterwards was appointed one of the escort 
for the king’s daughter Philippa, then going 
to be married to Eric of Denmark. He left 
London on 7 Ang., joined the king at Lynn, 
and about the end of the month sailed from 
that port. Philippa was married at Lund 
on 28 Oct., and Richard returned to Eng- 
land in time to reach London by 4 Dec. 
( Wybie, Hist Henry IV^ ii. 446-51 ; Fce.dem, 
viii. 443,447-8 ; Niooias, Proe. Pnvy Coumily 
i. 294). He was created Earl of Cambridge, 
a title formerly held by his father, by Henry V 
on 1 May 1414. Richard had married Anne, 
daughter of Roger (VI) de Mortimer, and 
granddaughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 


This connection now led him to become 
the centre of a plot for placing his wife’s 
brother, Edmund, earl of March, on the 
throne. Richard’s chief fellow-conspirators 
were Henry, lord de Scrope of Masham, 
and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton. Scrope’s 
wife Johanna had been the second wife of 
Richard’s father, Edmund of Langley. The 
scheme was of north-country origin. It in- 
cluded a plan for the restoration of the heir 
of the Percys, and for the raising of a revolt 
in Wales. It wms, in fact, a revival of the 
old alliance of the Percys, Mortimers, and 
Glendower. If Edmund Mortimer would not 
take part in the scheme, it was intended to 
bring in the pseudo-Richard tl from Scotland. 
The plot was to take effect after the king’s 
departure to France, and some authorities 
suggest that the conspirators were actually 
bribed by the French (Walsiij-gham, Hist 
Angl ii. 306 ; Gesta Heniici, p. 1 0 w.) In J iily 
14i5, when theking was at Southampton, pre- 
paring to sail for France, the plot was re- 
vealed to Mortimer. Mortimer declared that 
such a matter needed time for consideration, 
but on the following morning revealed the 
conspiracy to the king. The conspirators 
were at once arrested, and on 21 July a 
commission was appointed for their trial. 
On 2 Aug. they were brought before a jury 
I of the county at Southampton, and adjudged 
I guilty. Grey was at once executed, but 
Scrope and Richard of Cambridge, being 
peers, were remanded. On 5 Aug. they were 
accordingly brought before a court of peers, 
under Thomas of Clarence. The court, after 
examining the record of the previous trial, 
adjudged them both to death, and they were 
executed on the same day. llichard, before 
his death, addressed two pitiable letters to 
the king. In the first he aclmowledged his 
guilt ; in the second, written probably after 
the first trial, he begged for mercy (Ellis, 
Original Letters, Richard’s attainder 
was confirmed by parliament in November 
1415 ; it was reversed in the first parliament 
of Edward IV in 1461 {Bolls of Parliament, 
iv. 69, V. 486). Richard was ^ a weak, un- 
grateful man ’ (Stubbs, Constitutional Mis- 
ery, iii. 87). By Anne Mortimer he was 
father of Richard, duke of York, and grand- 
father of Edward IV, and of Isabel, wife of 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex [q. v.] After 
Anne’s death he married Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, lord Clifford. There is a portrait of 
Richard in Harleian MS. 5805, from^ a stained 
window of contemporary date in Christ 
Church, Canterbury j it is engraved inDoyle’s 
^ Official Baronage; 

[Walsingham’a Hist. Angl. ii. 305-6 ; Gesta 
EenriciQuinti, pp. 10-11 (Engl Hist. Soc.) ; Mon- 
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strelot's Clironiqnes, p. 300, ed. BiK'lvm ; Bolls 
of Parliament, iv. 54~6 ; Bymor’s Foodera, \x. 
300-1 ; Forty “fourth Report of the Deputy- 
keeper, pp. 579-94 ; Ramsay’s Lanmster and 
York; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 158; Doyle’s 
rvfi^nnl Baronage, i. 294“: other authorities 
quoted.] Cl. L. K. 

BICHARD, Duo op York (141 1- 14/50), 
was the only son of Richard of CoiiLshorongh, 
earl of Cambridge (jl 1415) [q. v,], by his first 
wife, Anne Mortimer, sister of Edmund, mirl 
of March. He was descended from Ed ward 1 f t 
by both parents ; for his father was HiHJOtul 
son of Edmund of Langley, first duki^ of 
York [q. v.], Edward Ill’s fifth son ; while 
his mother was a daughti'.r of Roger Morti-- 
mer (VI), fourth carl of March fq. v.], lumsMf 
graullson of Lionel, duke of (Uanmee, Ed- 
ward Ill’s third son. J jinnel’s daught er and 
lieiress, Pliilijipa, marritul Edmund Morli- 
iner (II), third earl of March. Tlui latter’s 
grandson, Edmund Mortimer (the uneh^ of 
tln^ subject of this notice), succoediHl to the 
earldom as fifth earl of March in due coursi^, 
and would liavi^ succeeded to the crown after 
Richard II but for the usurpation of 1 1 imry I V. 
In 142r)hediedchildli'8s,and his imimmsi^ pos- 
sessions and prospective claim tn the crown 
descended to Ricliard, his sistiT’s son ['see 
Moktimbb, Edmund (IV) dk, IdOl-M^o]. 

By the inquisitions, taken on tlie lands of 
this Edmund, although theri^ is some dis- 
agreement in the findings in diderent coun- 
ties (Inguidtiones potit morfm^ 5 Hen. VI, 
No. 32), it would appear that; Richard was 
born on St. Matthew’s day (21 Sept.) UlL 
Being still in his fourteenth year in 1425, 
when his uncle died, he was the king’s ward. 
Ills uncle’s lands lay in almost every county, 
from the English Channel to Yorkshire; 
and besides this great inheritance, notwith- 
standing his father’s attainder, ho could 
claim the entailed lands of the earldom of 
Cambridge, and had alnmdy aucc(*eded to 
the dukedom of York, on tho death of his 
father’s brother Edward, who fell at Agin- 
enurt [see Plantaoenbt, Edward, second 
Dukb op York]. Thus he was heir to vast 
estates through no fewer than three distinct 
lines. Nor was even this all ; for the earl- 
dom of Ulster, which Lionel, d uke of Clarence, 
had acquired by marriage, had descended, like 
that 01 March, to the house of Mortimer. 

During his boyhood under Henry V, Ri- 
chard was placed under the cluxrfSfo of Robert 
■Waterton. In the early years or Henry VTs 
reign Ralph N e ville, firs t earl of W est morland 
I" q . V.], obtained a grant of his wardship. On 
Whitsunday (19 May) l'42()he was knighted 
at Leicester by the young king Henry VL In 
the spring of 1428 the duke received a smn- 


mons to attend t he royal household. In Ja- 
nuary 1430, though still a miner, he was ap- 
pointed constabhuif England, in tlu^ Duke of 
Bedford’s absence, for atrial by batthq which 
was to talus ])lace at Mmit^Ii liish). ( )n 23 April 
he accompanied llimry VI to France, with 
twelve laiiccss and thirty-six bowmen in the 
ki ng’s wages. 1 1 e was still will i the lei ng in 
France in August 1431, when six hundred 
marks were granted to him out of his own 
lands as a reward for oms jusar’s labour and ex- 
penses in the king’s service. No doubt hero- 
tunuul with the king in February 1 4152, In tlie 
s])ring ef that ytMir he petitioned parliament 
for livery of his lands on the ground that, by 
some <»f the inmiisitious taken on the death 
of the Earl of Manh, he was already of full 
age; and he was allowed to entnr on pos- 
session of his estati'H on finding Hecurity 
that he would pay in llvis years D79/.7.1. 2.iY/. 
to Humphrey, duke of (noucester, who luul 
a lease of his WiJsli lands from the crown, 
and one thousand marks to the king. On 
20 Nov. following lus proc.ured a warrant 
from the privy council for a spi'cial livery of 
the jointure *and otluT lands of liis aunt, 
Anne, countess of March. Still there were 
the Irish (‘stales to be looktal after, and 
about two yi'ars after this he muHtluw^gomi 
over to Inuaud to tak(( ]}imH(WHion of tiiem. 
In April and May 1431 he took part in a 
great ceuneil at- WVstminster. On 8 Aug, 
1435 he nH'eived a pardon und(*r the grtuU; 
mail of Ireland for intrusion without royal 
licens(^ on the lands of Edmund (latn earl 
of March and Ulster), and thesis which Ikl- 
raimd’s widow, tlie Oountess Anm^, had ludd 
in dower. In this domiminit he is deseribed 
as duke of York, (‘arl of March and U lster, 
and lord of Wigmore, Olare, Trim, and Oon- 
naught , 11(41, IrtJand, 13 Hen, VI, 

No. 81). In Jimnary 1 -130 lie was designatecl 
to supply the idacfx* in bVance of the n^gent 
Bedford, who had died at Rouen inSeptiun- 
ber. He was to be called lieutenant-general 
and governor of the kingdom of France and 
duchy of Normandy, On 20 Feb. a grant 
was made to hini under the great seal for 
ten years of the lilierty of Trim in Irtdand, 
which had belonged to Joan, wife of Roger 
Mortimer, the firsl; earl of March [q, v.l, and 
should have remained hers after his attainder 
in Edward II Ts reign, but had been conlls- 
cated with her husband’s property (tb, 14 
Hen, VI, pt, i, m, 6). 

It was not till 24 May that Richard form 
ally agreed by indenture to serve the king in 
I%nce for one year, wlum the waijea of the 
second quarter for lumsolf and his retinue 
were paid to him in advance, his own hiung 
13rf. 4d a day (Devoir, I$m Moll, pp. 428 - 9),. 
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and he only landed near Harfleur in June, 
some weeks after Paris had been recovered 
by the French. They had just before recovered 
great part of Normandy, and the Duke of 
Burgundy had not only gone over totheirside, 
but was laying siege to Calais. York succeeded 
in recovering Fecamp and some others of the 
captured places in Normandy. But the diffi- 
culties of his position increased as time went 
on, and in 1437 he insisted on being recalled, 
notwithstanding urgent letters from the coun- 
cil asking him to prolong his stay beyond the 
terms of his agreement. The war was drain- 
ing the pockets of everybody. York himself 
had advanced 1160 marks for it, which was 
not duly repaid, and the taxation of the con- 
quered country could be carried no further. 
Kichard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[q. V.], who was appointed to succeed him 
as lieutenant-general, crossed the Channel on 
29 Aug., and York returned later in the year. 
In February 1438 the privy council, with the 
king’s assent, offered him some of the royal 
jewels in pawn for the loan that he had ad- 
vanced for the war, repayment of which had 
been long overdue. It was probably in the 
course of this year that he married Cicely, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, first earl of West- 
morland [q.v.]; the eldest child of their large 
family, Edward (afterwards Edward IV), 
was bom in August 1439. 

On 30 April 1439 Warwick died at Rouen, 
and the chief command in France devolved 
for a time on John Beaufort, earl (and after- 
wards duke) of Somerset [q. v.], a nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort. But York was again ap- 
pointed the king’s lieutenant on 2 July 1440. 
Owing, however, in all probability, to the dis- 
putes between the cardinal and Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, to whose party York be- 
longed, nearly a year passed away before he 
crossed to France. He insisted on his own 
conditions. His term of office was to be five 
years, the king agreeing to grant him 20,009^. a 
year from the second year, out of the revenues 
of England, for defence of the English con- 
q^uestsin France; besides which he demanded 
thirty-six thousand francs for his own house- 
hold, which was twelve thousand francs 
less than the Duke of Bedford had, but six 
thousand more than Warwick’s allowance. 
One great difficulty that he foresaw was from 
the number of posts that had been granted 
away in reversion, and he demanded that he 
should have the power to appoint efficient 
men without regard to such claims. 

During this last stay in England he ob- 
tained letters from the king (18 Jan. 1440) 
to the sheriffs of Northumberland and York- 
shire to remove the armed forces from Barnard 
Castle and the manor of Gayneford, and de- 
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liver these places to the custody of himself, 
the Earl of Balisbury, and others, during the 
minority of Henry de Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick’s son and heir {Patent MoU^ 
18 Hen. VI, pt. il m.25d; cf. royal letter of 
12 May 1441, misdated 1438 in Stevensof, iL 
438 ; Collections of a London Citizen^ Camden 
Soc. p. 183 ; Privy Council Proceedings, v. 142, 
145-6). At length, in June 1441, when the 
continued success of the French had plunged 
the English council at Rouen into despair, 
York landed at Harfleur, and, joining Talhot, 
relieved Pontoise in July. He failed to pro- 
voke Charles VII to a pitched battle, and, 
being unable to feed his men in the country, 
returned to Rouen on 1 Aug. The English 
hold on Normandy was irreparably shaken. 

In 1442 the French succeeded in recover- 
ing the greater part of Guienne, and York 
received a commission to treat on 9 Sept. 
He also made efforts for a renewal of the old 
I understanding with Burgundy, the duchess 
! negotiating with him in behalf of her husband ; 
and after much communication with the go- 
vernment at home, he concluded a truce with 
the duke through her agency on 23 April 
1443. The council at home, however, ap- 
pointed Somerset, who was now raised to 
the dignity of duke, lieutenant and captain- 
general of Guienne. They intimated to York 
that there was no intention in this to inter- 
fere with^ his authority, and asked him to 
‘ take patience’ for a time as to his demand 
for the stipulated 20,O00Z. to he sent over to 
him, considering the great charges the king 
had incurred in setting forth a new army 
under Somerset. York sent over the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and others to demand fuller ex- 
planations. Somerset explained to the coun- 
cil that he would attempt nothing to York’s 
‘ disworship.’ He crossed to Cherbourg in 
August with a much larger force than had 
been placed at the command of York, the 
money for which was advanced by his rich 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. Passing through 
the confines of Brittany, he, to the great dis- 
gust of York, pillaged La Guerche, a town 
of the friendly Duke of Brittany, and thereby 
incurred a severe reprimand from the home 
government; then, after wasting two months 
in an ineffectual siege, Somerset returned to 
England, where he died next year. 

On 18 March 1445 York met Margaret of 
Anjou at Pontoise, and conducted her to the 
coast on her way to England to he married 
to Henry VI. He himself was in corre- 
spondence with Charles VII for the marriage 
of his own eldest son, Edward [see En- 
wxED IV], to whom Charles offered his infant 
daughter, Madeleine, though York would 
have preferred her elder sister, Jeanne. The 

ir 
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correspondence lasted the whole year; to- 
wards the close of it York was n^callod to 
England, on the pretext, thoagh his live years’ 
term had in fact expired, that his pn^simcauyas 
wanted in a coming parliament. No parlia- 
ment, however, assembled until 1 0 Fob. 14 17, 
when he was present at the opening of parlia- 
mmt at Bury. On 25 May he attended the 
council at Westminster Palace at which Suf- 
folk was exonerated fromblaimj for the tuvssioii 
of Anjou and Maine. Meanwbilo be rec(uv(Hl 
several grants from the crown. On 18 Oct. 
1446 the castle and lordaliip of Iladleigh in 
Essex were conferred upon luni (J^atent Rollj 
25 Hen. VI, pt. ii. m. 8) ; and on tho 2t)th hi) had 
a life grant of the abbey and town of Walt- 
ham. On 25 Fob. 1447 he had a grant of the 
manor of Great Wratling in Siilfolk, of which 
Duke Humphrey had (U(k1 o wner j ust two days 
before, on the ground that it was his own 
ancient inheritance (ih. tn, 87). Oti 14 July 
he was appointed stewardandjusticoitinerant 
of all the royal forests aouth'of 'rrent.^ 

On 29 Sept. 14-1-7 he was ‘ retahual ’ in the 
king’s service as his lioutcmantin fndand for 
ten years. .Tlia formal ap']>t)in(.m(mt, liowt^un’, 
was only dated 9 Ooc. (Pa/mt, 26 Ihm. Vf, 
pt. ii. m. 8). Ireland was a c<mv<mi(uit place 
of banishment. York dcdayc'.d bis dopurturo 
for more than a year and a half. 1 leforti goi ng 
he insisted, among other things, that during 
his tenure of olUce he should rtjceiyt^^ all the 
king’s revenues there without givitjg any 
account of them, and that he should further 
have out of England four thousand marks 
for the first year, of which 2,000^. should be 
paid in advance, and for the other nine ycjars 
2,000/. a year. At length he landed at llowth 
on 6 July 1449, and his arrival was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The chieftains came in 
^ and gave him as many beeves for the tise 
of his kitchen as it pleased him to demand ' 
Qdnnak of the Four Manterii^ iv, 965 ; of.>, 
Cott. MS. Titus B. xi. 21). He aftiirwards 
made a successful expedition into O’Byrne’s 
country, compelling that chieftain to swear 
allegiance and prtJinise to learn English. 

On 16 Oct. he opened a parliament at 
Dublin at which some important acta were 
passed. On 24 April 1450 ho held another 
at Drogheda, in which further useful mea- 
sures were passed. On 15 June he wrote to 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, 
that MacGeoghegan, one of the Irish chiefs 
who had submitted, with three or four others 
and a number of English rebels, bad again 
revolted and burned liis town of Ikthmore 
in Meath. lie urged that the king’s pay- 
ment should be hastened to enable him to 
quell these disturbances, otherwise he could 
not keep the land in subjection, and would 
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be obliged to <;ome oviu' and live in England 
on bin ‘poor iiwdihood.’^ But the home 
giwermmmt, (.roui)led at tliat vn^ry time with 
(lado's n4)elUon, was in no condition to send 
him moiuy. 

York was at Trim as lat o as 26 Aug, {Smne 
Noltvrii of tho (htotlo, (f 7'rm, by U, 
Butler, dean of Olonmmmoise, p. 79,* 8rd 
edit. 1851), but imnuHliattiy afterwards 
crossed to Wah‘s and bnukul at B(‘aumaris, 
in spite of ordiU's to pnwent lus being even 
revictiialb'd. Uo was denoumuHl as a traitor 
r(w])onHibh^ for nuient dislairba.nces, a,nd giings 
of men were h( 4‘. to waylay him in Cheshire 
and on the way to I a>n(loti. 1 1 (‘ gatluu'ed lus 
retainers on the Welsh marches, and wrote 
to fru'.nds in England to nuMst lum on tho 
way. William dha'sham (q, v. |, HpiuiktT (d‘ tlie 
last parliaimmt, who H(4. out to join him in 
Northamptouslure, was waylaid and mur- 
ilered, and Sir Thomas Uoo, who met with 
him in approaching S<.. Albans, was attacked 
by a boclv of W(aHtern men. He, however, 
contiiuuul Ins prognnHS, accompaniiHl by four 
tluMisaiid arnuHl mtm, t.ill ht^ came to the 
royal prestMuas, atid at the last * Ixuit down 
the spiMirs and walls’ in tlu^ king’s chatnber 
Indore etmld secuin^ an audience. Wlnm 
be saw the king he simply piditiomul for 
justice and impartial (h\(umth»n of thtj laws, 
complaining of this attempts made to mlm 
him. Henry oxcuhihI the ineasures taken 
against him, but acJcnowltulged that he had 
acted like a true siiljjecd:, and said that he 
would not have wished him opposed. lie 
also agreial to anpoint a mnv council, in 
which York should he includtul. The duke 
about the same time stuzed two memhers of 
tln^ old council, Ihord Hmlliy and the abbot 
of Bt. Peter’s, ('Houct‘Hter, togtdher with the 
ket‘per of tlu^ king’s bench, and sent them 
prisoners to his own cast le of Hndlow (Btow, 
ChronkU^ p. 892 )♦ Edmund Beaufort, second 
duke of Bom(^rs(d< [(p v,], a hi’other of the in- 
compidnnt who had betm associated 

with York iti Francsci, meanwhile Inid come 
over from that coutitry, where he had held 
command since 1418 with disastrous nwults 
to English prodominance. York, in view of 
a parliament which had bium summoned to 
meet on 6 Nov., arranged with his wife’s 
nephew^ the Duke of Norfolk, at Bury, 
on 16 Oct., who should be knights of the 
sluro for Norfolk. In parliament, where the 
chief lords had armed num in attendance, 
disputes between York and Bemerset ran 
high, and on 1 Dec. the latter was arrosttsd. 
His house and those of ether court favourites 
mm robbed, but one of the rioters was be- 
headed in Oheapsidcs, and York, riding 
through the city, proclaimed that sumwarf 
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dastice would be done on any wbo committed 
like outrages. The day following the king 
himself rode from Westminster through 
London with York and other lords in great 
array. 

. Though the commons petitioned for Somer- 
set’s removal, he was soon after Christmas 
made by the king captain of Calais, and 
exercised the highest influence. York mean- 
while, on 14 Dec., received a commission to 
try Cade’s followers in Kent and Sussex. 
But the king himself, accompanied by Somer- 
set, saw the final proceedings at Canterbury 
and Rochester in February, when a 'harvest 
of heads,’ as the Kentish people called it, 
was sent up and placed on London Bridge. 
The treason imputed to the sufferers was 
' talking against the king, having more favour 
unto the Duke of York.’ Tliey doubtless 
thought like Young, member for Bristol, 
who, in this session of parliament, was 
lodged in the Tower for proposing that, as 
the king and queen were childless, York 
should be declared heir to the crown. 

In the summer of 1451 Somerset stood 
as high in the king’s favour as ever, and was 
continually poisoning his ear with tales that 
York was a traitor. York wrote to the king 
from Ludlow, on 9 Jan. 1462, a letter stating 
that he had called the bearers, the bishop of 
Hereford and his cousin the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to hear a solemn declaration of his 
loyalty, which he was ready to_ confirm b;^ 
oath in the presence of the king himseli. 
On S Feb., however, he wrote to the town 
of Shrewsbury, desiring them to provide 
men when he should call for them, as it was 
clear that Somerset, who had already caused 
the loss both of Normandy and Guienne, and 
even imperilled the safety of Calais, was using 
his influence with the king to procure his 
ruin. 'About Shrovetide ’ he, with the Earl 
of Devonshire and Lord Cobham, sent a 
herald to London for permission to pass 
through the city, which was refused. They 
accordingly crossed the Thames by Kings- 
ton Bridge, and took up a position at Dart- 
ford on i March. They seem to have had 
with them a body of field artillery, and 
seven ships on the river were filled with 
their baggage, while a royal army, which 
had marched through London against them, 
encamped upon Blackheath. Bishop Wayn- 
flete and some others from the council were 
sent to know the duke’s demands. York 
protested he had no ill intentions against 
the king, but insisted that Somerset should 
be committed to custody till he should 
answer the accusations he was prepared to 
bring against him. To this the king con- 
sented, and Tork ordered the dismissal of 


his men, and repaired to the king’s tent un- 
armed. But there he found Somerset still 
about tbe king, so that he himself was 
virtually a prisoner. 

The council, however, without preferring 
any distinct charge against him, were content 
to let him go on his making a solemn oath 
at St. Paul’s never to do anything henceforth 
against the king, or gather people except 
with the king’s license of for kis own defence. 
On Good Friday, 7 April, the king proclaimed 
a general pardon to all who would apply for 
patents under the great seal, and York and 
some thousands of others took advantage of 
the privilege shortly afterwards. With the 
same peaceful object, doubtless, the king 
went a progress into the west in summer, 
and visited York at Ludlow on 12 Aug. 
On 18 Dec. following the duke, then at 
Fotheringliay, pledged some jewels to Sir 
John Fastolf for a sum of 4377, to he re- 
paid at midsummer. 

Apparently he was not called to council 
again till October next year. The parlia- 
ment which met at Reading in the spring of 
146,3 passed an act to quash the indictments 
found ' under the tyranny ’ of Jack Cade’s 
rebellion, and attainted York’s friend, Sir 
William Oldliall, as a fomenter of those dis- 
turbances. But in the summer the king fell 
ill at Clarendon, and remained in an imbecile 
condition for a year and a half. On 13 Oct., 
after eight years of barrenness, the queen bore 
him a child. On the 24th it was felt neces- 
sary to summon a great council, and York’s 
friends insisted that he should not he left 
out. When it met, on 21 Nov., the duke 
complained that other old councillors of the 
king had been distinctly warned not to give 
attendance, and the lords present unani- 
mously agreed that there should be no such 
warnings in future. This resolution was 
afterwards (6 Bee.), at the duke’s instance,^ 
attested under the great seal. A bill of 
articles by tbe Duke of Norfolk was pre- 
sented against Somerset in the council, de- 
manding that his conduct in France should 
be investigated according to the laws of 
France, and his conduct in England accord- 
ing to those of England, hy special commis- 
sions. Shortly before Christmas he was sent 
to the Tower. 

During the king’s illness and the proroga- 
tion of parliament, which did not meet again 
till 11 Feb. 1464, the queen demanded the 
whole government of the realm and the ap- 
pointment of the chief officers of state. Her 
friends all over the country were preparing 
for a struggle. Among them was Thomas 
Thorpe [q. v.], speaker of the commons, whh 
was one of the barons of the exchequer. 
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Against Mm York, having a private com- 
plaint, obtained damages of 1,000^. for tres- 
pass, on which he was committed to the 
Fleet. On the reassembling of parliament 
at Beading, on 11 Feb. 1464, it was again ad- 
journed to the 14th, to meet at Westminster, 
a commission being given to York on the 
13th to hold it in the king’s name. 

On 19 March the commons petitioned for 
the appointment of a governing council. 
On the 22nd Cardinal Kemp died, and the 
see of Canterbury and the chancellorship 
were both left vacant. On the 23rd twelve 
lords were deputed to wait on the king at 
Windsor, to see if any communication were 
possible on public affairs. They reported that 
the king understood nothing whatever. The 
lords then, on 27 March, elected the Duke 
of York protector and defender of the king- 
dom. The duke accepted the office under 
protest that he did so only as a matter of duty, 
requesting that they would notify his excuse 
to the king whenever he was restored to 
health. He also demanded that the terms 
on which he was to act should be distinctly 
specified, and his formal appointment was 
made by patent on 3 April. He appointed his 
brother-in-law. Bichard, earl of Salisbury, 
lord chancellor. His enemies the Duke of 
Exeter and Lord Egremont soon after raised 
men in the north, and York had to go thither 
in May to suppress disturbances. He made a 
most satisfactory expedition, staying some 
time at York, and returned to London in the 
beginning of July. The Duke of Exeter mean- 
while had come up incognito, and taken 
sanctuary at Westminster, from which he 
was removed by the council and committed 
to the custody of York, who again went 
northward with him, and placed him in 
Pomfret Castle. On 18 July York was ap- 
pointed captain of Calais for seven years m 
lace of Somerset. A question arose the same 
ay in a great council whether the latter, who 
had not yet been tried, should be liberated 
on bail. York only insisted that the opinion 
of the judges should be taken ; and the result 
w as that Somerset was left in prison. On the 
19th York was appointed keeper of the king's 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall for ten 
years from the preceding Easter (Patent 
Mollj 32 Hen. YI, m. 9). On 1 Dec., owing 
to the death of his deputy in Ireland, Sir ES 
ward Eitzeustace, he obtained a confirmation 
of his own original appointment as lieutenant 
of Ireland for ten years {Patent, 33 Hen. VI, 
pt. i. m. 14). 

At Christmas the king recovered from his 
long illness, and after the new year (1466) 
he was capable of attending to business. 
On 9 Feb. apparently, York’s protector-, 


ship was revoked. ^ On the 6th four of the 
council became bail for Somerset, who, on 
4 March, at a council before the king at 
Greenwich at which York was present, 
complained of his long imprisonment ; he 
offered, if any one would accuse him, to de- 
fend himself like a true knight. The king 
replied that he was assured of his loyalty, 
and his bail was discharged, he and York 
being both bound in recognisances of twenty 
thousand marks to abide the award of eight 
other councillors in the matters in dispute 
between them. Then on the 0th the govern- 
ment of Calais was taken from York and 
given to Somerset; on the 7th the great 
seal was taken from Salisbury and given to 
Archbishop Dourchier; on the 19th the 
Duke of Exeter was sent for from Pomfret 
Castle. Everything was to be reversed. A 
council was called atWestminster,to which 
York and his friends wtiro not invited ; and 
another was summoned to meet at Leices- 
ter, professedly for the surety of the king's 
person, 

York, who was in the north, joined the Earl 
of Salisbury and his son the Earl of War- 
wick, afterwards the famous ' king-maker ' 
[see NivirjiE, Btohaiu), Earl oi? Batis- 
BXTEY, 1400-1400, and Nbviij/b, Biohaed, 
Eaet. of Waxiwiob:, 1428-1471], Together 
the three lords came with a considerable 
following to Boyaton. Thence, on 20 May, 
they despatched an urgent letter to Areii- 
hishop Bourchier, declaring that they were 
as ready aa any to defend the king’s person if 
necessary; but hearing that tluur personal 
enemies aspersed their loyalty, they wished 
him to remove suspicions in tie king’s mind, 
and also to fulminate ecclesiastical cen- 
sures at Paul’s Cross against all who should 
attempt anything against the king’s wel- 
fare. Next day they wrote from Ware to 
the king himself, with strong nri^teatations 
of loyalty and complaints of being shut 
out from his presence. The archbishop, on 
receipt of the letter addressed to himself, sent 
it by a special messenger, who overtook the 
king at Kilburn on nis way to Leicester. 
It was read by Somerset, but he did not de- 
liver it to Henry. The second letter also, 
though addressed to the king himself and 
received for him by the Earl of Devonshire, 
was in like manner withheld ftom his know- 
ledge. The result was that when the king 
came to St. Albans on the 22nd there was 
an appearance of a hostile army outside the 
town. A conflict, however, was deferred 
for nearly three hours, during which York 
and his friends not only strove to represent 
to the king the perfect loyalty of their in- 
tentions, but also insisted that certain per^^ 
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sons, whom they would accuse of treason, 
should be delivered into their hands, as past 
experience unfortunately did not allow them 
to trust mere promises, even confirmed by 
oaths. The king in reply threatened the 
death of traitors to all who opposed him, 
and said he would give up no man; on 
which York told his friends that they were 
threatened with destruction what ever course 
they took, and had better fight it out. A 
short engagement followed ; but while Lord 
Clifford fought obstinately to keep the Duke 
of York out of the town, young Warwick 
broke in by a side attack, and the king’s forces 
were defeated. Somerset, Clifford, and the 
Earl of Northumberland wereamongtheslain, 
and the king himself was wounded. After 
the battle, York and the two earls, Warwick 
and Salisbury, knelt humbly before the king 
to ask forgiveness, assuring him that it had 
been quite against their will to do him injury. 
The king ^ took them to grace.’ 

York brought the king up to London next 
day, and lodged him in the bishop’s palace. 
The duke was made constable of England, 
and Warwick captain of Calais. Parliar 
ment was called to meet on 9 July, and the 
Yorkists certainly did their utmost to in- 
fluence the elections. When it met there 
was much angry dispute about the responsi- 
bility for the conflict, but York and his 
friends were exonerated. They, however, 
went about continually in armour, and their 
barges were full of weapons. In October fol- 
lowing the king, who had certainly been ill 
since the battle but had opened parliament 
in person, relapsed into his old infirmity. The 
parliament then stood prorogued till 12 Nov., 
and on the 11th York again obtained a com- 
mission to hold it in the king’s name. On the 
17th, after repeated appeals £om the House of 
Commons that they would name a protector, 
the lords again chose York for the office. But 
he now undertook the protectorate on more 
specific conditions. He was to have a paid 
council to assist him ; his salary and travelling 
expenses for the period when he was protector 
before were to be made over to him (he had 
loot received a shilling yet), and the salary 
was to be increased from two to three thou- 
sand marks. Moreover his tenure of the office 
wasnotagainto terminatemetelyattheking’s 
pleasure^ but only with the consent of the ' 
lords in parliament. The appointment dated 
from the 19th ; but it was not till 9 March 
next year that an assignment was made to 
,him on the customs of Ipswich and Boston 
for his overdue salary and expenses (latent 
Itoll, 34 Henry VI, m. 19). 

Parliament was prorogued on 13 Dec. to 
enable the protector to quell disturbances at 


Exeter between the Earl of Devon and Lord 
Bonville. It met again on 14 Jan. 1456, and- 
next month the king was in better health. 
York and Warwick, fearing a change, came 
to Westminster with strong retinues. On 
25 Feb. York was discharged of his protector- 
ship by the king in parliament; hut Henry 
was willing to retain him as chief councillor, 
and, though the queen was strongly opposed to 
him, he still knew how to make his influence 
felt. On 12 May he obtained a twenty years’ 
le^e from the crown of all the gold and silver 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall at a rent 
of 110/. (t5. m. 8). After a visit to his castle 
of Sandal in Yorkshire, he wrote from Wind- 
sor, on 26 July, a fiery answer in the king’s 
name to James II of Scotland, who had sent 
Henry a message that he would no longer 
abide by the truce. He again turned north- 
wards to chastise James’s insolence, and, 
writing from Durham on 24 Ang., reproached 
him for making raids unworthy of a king or 
a ^ courageous knight.’ At a later date, when 
the court desired better relations with Scot- 
land, this letter which he had written in 
Henry’s name was disavowed. But it was 
authorised by the council at the time (see 
Baiit, Calendar IVj No. 1277, Begister 
House Series). 

In August the queen removed her husband 
from the unfriendly atmosphere of London 
into the midlands, where the court remained 
for about a twelvemonth. A council was con- 
voked at Coventry on 7 Oct., to which York 
and his friends were summoned. The chan- 
cellor and treasurer were changed. But the 
Duke of Buckingham, as spokesman of the 
council, merely censured York’s past conduct, 
and urged the king to take him into favour. 
This Henry was willing to do, but Margaret 
was still hostile. York and his two friends 
were warned that their safety could not bo 
guaranteed in a place like Coventry. The 
duke accordingly withdrew to Wigmore, 
Salisbury to Middleham, and Warwick to 
Calais. 

Early next year (1457) York was summoned 
to a great council at Coventry on 14 Feb., and 
there seems little doubt that he attended. Ac-« 
cording to one chronicle, a peace was made at 
Coventry in Lent between the Yorkist, lords 
and young Henry, duke of Somerset, the son 
of the duke slain at St. Albans. As the 
chronicle in question is rather confused in its 
chronology, the' writer may have been think- 
ing (as Sir; James Bamsay supposes) of what 
took place next year in London. But there is 
nothing against the supposition that the king 
endeavoured, even at this time, to remove the 
newly excited suspicions of the Yorkists, and 
to effect a reconcuiation between tkem ahd 
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Someraot. Moroovcjr, we ahould naturally 
suppose York to have been at Coventry on 
0 Marcb, wlion liia appointment, aa lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland was renewed tor 
another ten years by a patent of that datt>, 
thougdi his indenture to serve was formally 
dated at Westminster on 7 April following. 
That he could still in^gotiate with tluj court 
is further evident from the fact that lie at 
this time resigned in lavour of the king’s 
half-brother, Jaa])er Tudor, earl of Pembroke 
[q. V.], the ollices of conataliloof Caenuirvon, 
Aber-ystwith, and Oaerkeny Castles, which 
had been granted to him (practically by him- 
self) on 2 June 14-55, just eleven days after the 
battle of St. Albans {Patent ^ 5?! Henry Vf, 
pt. ii. m. 8), and received in compensat ion an 
annuity of 40/. He probably at tended am ithex* 
council at Westminster in 0(d;obcr following 
(IhjoocK, J^eprmorj Holla Ser. lutrod. p, 
xxxvi). This council was adjourned to 
27 Jan., with an intimation that no e.’ceuse 
would then be allowed for non-attmxdama^. 

The king took care to be at WoHl nunsti^r 
by tlie time appointed. York also arrived 
on 26 Jan., ‘ with his own hoiistdiold only, to 
the number of one hundred and forty horse.* 
His friend Salisbury had arrived biibre him, 
on the 15th, with four hundred horses 
and eighty knights and sipiires in his com- 
pany, and Somerset arrived (m the dlstwith 
two hundred horses. Warwick, detained for 
some time at Calais by contrary winds, ar- 
rived on 14 Feb. with six hundred men in 
livery. York went to his city mansion of 
Baynard’s Castle, and Salisbury and War- 
wick to their city houses ; but the city would 
not admit the Lancastrians, who they feared 
meant to disturb the peace, and Somerset 
and his friends lodged outside the walls, be- 
tween Temple Bar and Westminster. A 
strong body of trained bands rode about the 
city daily, and a strong watch was kept at 
night. Conferences were held every morning 
at the Blackfriars, and every afternoon at the 
Whitefriarsj^in Fleet Street; and terms of 
peace and friendship were at last agreed to. 
The king pronounced the final award on 
24 March. York and the two earls were re- 
quired to endow the abbey of 8t. Albans 
with 45/. a year, to be spent on masses for 
the soul of Somerset and the other lords slain 
on the kmg*s side at St. Albans, and to make 
some pecuniary compensation besides to their 
sons and widows. The agreement was ac- 
cepted by both parties, and the day following 
there was a great procession to St. l^aul’s, in 
which the king walked crowned, followed 
by the queen and the Duke of York, the other 
rival lords leading the way hand in hand, 

Sp long as this hollow peace endured York 


must, naturally luive biam prt'dominantin the 
king’s counseds. .Fven ludbro it was made 
th (7 had not htum aiilo to do without him, 
and so late as 17 Dec. piv(‘ciling his xiame 
had biHUi placed at the lu^ad of three of the 
commissions issued in dilh'ront counties for 
the levying of tlu^ thirtiHui thousand archers 
granted by th<^ Ih'ading pfudianumt. (Patent, 
iit), Hen. VI, pt. i. nuunbs. 7 and 5 /^ dom)), 
'The only person of gnaiter inlhie.nce than 
himself was thi^ qmum, for support against 
whom it seems that even in May following 
the grand rtu'onciliation he made oviadures 
to (diaries Vll of Franco. Tht^sii Clmrh‘s 
declined to entertain; but in Juno there 
arrivinl at (kihus an embassy from the Duke 
of Burgundy, wbiidi probaldy laid t-lu^ founda- 
tions of some rather mysterious m^gotiations 
between Kugland, Francis, and Burgundy, 
wliich went on till January following. In 
thes(^ it was proposed at first t.o marry King 
Henry’s son to the Diikt^ of Burgundy’s 
granddaughter, \'‘ot*k\H son t.o a daughter of 
the House of Bourbon, and Smnersid/s sen 
to a daughter of tlui Duke ofClueldres; but 
they l(‘d ultimately to no result. 

Later in the year tlit^ old hn ids were re- 
vived, On 26 Aug. simmionses were sent 
out for a council to be hold at Westminster 
on 21 (Ud., and both York and Warwick re- 
ceived notice to attmid, York’s loyalty was 
still so fully recognisial that afumimiswon oi: 
array for Lsst^.x wasdinaUed to bimand others 
on r)j8ept.(iV//c;//,d7 Den, VI, pt, i. m. \ iUi), 
But on 9 Nov. an altmnpt was made to 
murder ’Warwick as Ik^ left the council- 
chandau*, and In^ with dilliculty escaped to 
his barge on the river. 

The (puicn now kept Hijum hmisehold’ in 
Cheshire, and made luw little son give *a 
livery of swans’ to all the gentry, It was 
said she designed to ged; her husband to 
resign the crown in the lad’s favour. The 
king called for arnuul levii^s to be with him 
at ijoiccHter on 10 May 1459, No ovesrt act 
was imputed to the Yorkists, but tliey biw 
lieved tiiat as Warwick was at Calais the 
queen intendful to attack his father, the 
Karl of Balisbury, and Salisbury thouglit it 
beat to seek lire king’s pre^seuce to clear 
himself. On Ids way he overthrew at Blore- 
heath (23 Niqjt.) a forces under Lord Audley 
that sought to stop him, and thereupon 
joined the Duke of York at Ludlow. IMt her 
the Karl of Warwick came from Calais, and 
the three lords wrote a joint letter to the 
king on 10 Oct, full of solemn protestations 
of their loyalty and desire to avoid bloods 
shod, declaring that they had only bcicn 
driven to take up arms in self-dcdence. But 
the king came up with a much larger army,. 
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in a more martial mood than usual, and he 
replied simply by an offer of pardon to all 
who would lay down their arms within six 
days, excepting only a few persons who were 
proclaimed after the death of Lord Audley 
at Bloreheath. On the 12th the Yorkists 
were deserted by Andrew Trollope and a 
number of the best soldiers of Calais. Seeing 
that it was hopeless to fight next day, York, 
with his second son, the Earl of Rutland, 
withdrew into Wales, breaking down the 
bridges behind them, while his eldest son, 
the Earl of March, with Salisbury and War- 
wick, made their way into Devonshire, where 
they found shipping for Gruernsey, and after- 
wards for Calais. York left his duchess and 
younger children at Ludlow in the power of 
the royalists. The lady of course submitted 
to the'king, who placed her and her children 
in charge of her brother-in-law and sister, 
the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, by 
whom ‘she was kept full strait’ for nine 
months after, with ‘ many a gi’eat rebuke.’ 
But the king on 20 Dec. following granted 
her a considerable portion of her husband’s 
lands for her life {Pat. Roll, 38 Hen. YI, 
pt. ii. m. 9). 

The Duke’s town of Ludlow was sacked 
by the royal forces. A parliament was hastily 
and irregularly summoned to Coventry on 
20 Nov. A long bill of attainder was passed 
against York, March, Salisbury, Warwick, 
and their adherents. But the Yorkists were 
by no means crushed. York crossed from 
Wales about the end of the year to Ireland, 
where he was all powerful. Even in Wales, 
moreover, after he had left the country, 
Denbigh Castle held out for^him till March 
against Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke. In 
Ireland, though attainted by the Coventry 
parliament, he held a parliament at Dro- 
gheda on 7 Feb. 1460, in which his office of 
lord-lieutenant was confirmed, and it was 
made high treason to attempt ^ anything 
against his life {Liber TLibernim, vi. 3). The 
authority of English writs to arrest traitors 
in Ireland was disallowed. 

About the end of February Warwick 
arrived from Calais to take counsel with the 
duke about future action, and the two sailed 
together with twenty-six ships to Waterford, 
where they landed on 16 March (Oakew, 
After arranging apian 
of action, Warwick returned to Calais, while 
York remained in Ireland until after his 
allies, the Earls March, Warwick, and Salis- 
bury, won the battle of Northampton (10 J uly 
1460). His name was at the head of the 
manifesto put forth by the earls on setting 
out, and after the king was brought to Lon- 
don the earls procured commissions for him 


‘to sit in divers towns coming homeward,’ 
among others in Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Here- 
ford, Leicester, and Coventry, and punish 
law-breakers. The Duchess of York, released 
after the battle from her sister’s custody, 
occupied the town house of the recently 
deceased Sir John Fastolf in Southwark 
until her husband’s arrival. The parlia- 
ment summoned by the earls in the king’s 
name met at Westminster on 7 Oct., and on 
the 10th the duke arrived with a body of 
five hundred armed men. He had landed 
near Chester about the Nativity of Our Lady 
(8 Sept.), and had gone on to Ludlow, and 
reached London through Abingdon, where 
he ‘ sent for trumpeters and clarioners to 
bring him to London, and there he gave 
them banners with the whole arms of Eng- 
land, and commanded his sword to be borne 
upright before him.’ On reaching the king’s 
palace at Westminster he entered, with his 
armed men behind him, and with great blow- 
ing of trumpets. Passing on into the great 
hall where parliament was assembled, he 
advanced to the throne, and laid his hand 
upon the cushion as if about to take pos- 
session. Archbishop Bourchier went up to 
him, and asked if he desired to see the king. 
He replied that he knew of no one in the 
kingdom who ought not rather to wait on 
him. Then passing on to the king’s apart- 
ments, he broke open doors and locks, the 
king having retreated into the queen’s cham- 
bers, and settled himself in Westminster 
Palace for some days. 

He had thus at last shown that he claimed 
the crown as his own hy right. On the 16th 
belaid before the lords the particulars of 
his hereditary title, showing how the Mor- 
timer family had been unjustly set aside by 
Henry IV. On the 17tb he requested that 
they would give him their opinion on the 
subject. The lords went in a body to the 
king, who desired them to consider what 
could be objected to the duke’s claim. On 
the 18th they sought the advice of the 
judges, who, with the crown lawyers, de- 
clined to give any. The lords drew up a 
set of objections, to which the duke replied. 
They then admitted that his title ^ could not 
be defeated,’ but were unwilling to dethrone 
a king to whom they had all sworn allegiance, 
and on Saturday, 25 Oct., the lord chancellor 
proposed a compromise, which the lords 
agreed he should press upon the king him- 
self, viz. that Henry should retain the crown 
for life, the duke being assured of the succes- 
sion to himself and his hefts immediately 
after. Henry had no mind to resist, and the 
settlement was solemnly ratified in parlia- 
ment on the 31st. The attainders of the^ 
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Coventry parliament were reversed, and an 
assignment was made to the duke during the 
king’s lifetime of the principality of Wales 
with lands to the value of ten thousand 
marks (6,660/. 13s. 4^/.), of which one half 
the revenues were to go to himself, three 
thousand six hundred marks to his oldest 
son, the JEarl of March, and one thousand 
marks to his second son, Edmund, earl of 
Eutland. The duke then withdrew _ from 
Westminster Palace to his own mansion in 
the city. 

That evening the king and duke and a 
large number of* the lords heard evensong at 
St. Paul’s, and there was a procession m^xt 
day in the city, the king occupying the bishop 
of London’s palace, whither he liad been re- 
moved from Westminster against his will 
On the following Saturday (Fabyan dates 
it 9 Nov., but the 9th was Simduy) the duke 
was proclaimed heir-apparent ana protector ; 
parliament, it is said, had reappointed him 
to his old office, though the fact does not 
appear in the records. Parliament also, ac- 
cording to one writer, had ordained that 
he should be called Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, but this 
is not recorded either. Margaret, however, 
who had withdrawn into Wales for security, 
had been sending messages abroad to her 
own adherents lor a general meeting in the 
north. Lord Neville, brother to the Earl of 
Westmorland, obtained a commission from 
the Puke of York to chastise the rebels. lie 
raised men but caiTied them over to the 
enemy, and, in conjunction with the Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord Clifford, oppressed 
the tenants of the Duke of York and Lord 
Salisbury in Yorkshire ; while the young Puke 
of Somerset from Corfe Castle, with the Earl 
of Devonshire, passed through Bath, Eves- 
ham, and Coventry to York. The Duke of 
York, with the Earl of Salisbury, left London 
on the 2nd, or, as another writer more pro- 
bably says, on 9 Dec., to put down this re- 
bcdlion. They were attacked on reaching 
Worksop by a body of the Duke of Somerset’s 
men, and sustained great losses, but they 
succeeded in reaching York’s castle of Sandal, 
near Wakefield, on the Slst, and kept Christ- 
mas day there; while the Duke of Somer#ot 
and the Earl of Northumberland occupied 
Pontefract with much larger forces. A truce 
was taken till Thursday after Epiphany 
(8 Jan.) But the enemy resolved to cut off 
York’s supplies and besiege him in his castle. 
On 30 Dec. they had nearly closed him in, but 
he had sent for his son Edward, earl of March, 
then at Shrewsbury, and was strongly coun- 
selled not to risk anything by prematurtilv 
pieeting his enemy in the fteld, This ^dyice ' 


ho scorned, saying he had never k(‘pt castle 
in France even when the Dauphin came to 
besi(‘ge him, and he would not be caged like 
a bird. He led his men in good order down 
the hill on which the castle stands, and, turn- 
ing at the base to meet the enemy, found 
himsidf surrounded, lie fell fighting. The 
engagement was known as tlie battle of 
Wakelield. The spot where York was killed 
is still pointed out. His vindictive enemies 
cut oil his head, crowned it, with a paper 
crown, and stuck it on the walls of York, 
where that of Salisbury, who was taken 
alive in the battle, kept it company. 

% hia wife Cicely, sistm* of Kichard, earl 
of Salisbury, York had four sons and three 
daughters. Of the sons, two, Edward, the 
eldest, and iliehard, the youngest, became 
kings of England as Edward XV and Ri- 
chard III. The second son, Edmund, earl of 
Rutland, was killed with his futlm in 1460 at 
the buttle of Wakefield ; and the third son, 
George, duki^ of Clarence, was put to death 
in 1478 [see PiAHTACiENET, (iBOKaii)]. Of the 
daughti^fa, Anne, the (ddest, married Henry 
Holland, duke of Exeter; Elizabeth, the 
second, married John de la Pole, second duke 
of Suffolk [q.v,]; and Margaret, the youngest, 
married Oharles the Bold of Burgundy. The 
Duchess of York died on 31 May 1496. 

( A short biography of Richard, Duke of York, 
will be found m Sand ford’s Genealogical His- 
tory ; but, though based ou authentic docurrumts, 
it is very imperfect. Much further informat ion 
as to his public^ career will bo found in rnodorn 
histories, ospocially Bit James Ham say's Lan- 
caster and York ; Ikmucourt’s Histoiro de 
Obarlcs VII; Gilbert's History of the Viceroys 
of IrelHud; Leland’H History of Ireland. Of 
earlier authorities the Chronicles of Hall and 
Fahyan contain the suhstance of what is 
generally known about him, and Campion's 
Sistorle of Ireland has some slight notices. But 
the details ot his life are mainly drawn from 
contemporary sources, of which the chief (besides 
unedited records) are the Past on Letters; His- 
toric Croylandensis Contiiniatio in vol. i. of 
Fulrnan’s Scriptorea; Btevenson’s Wars of the 
English in France, Riley's Registrum Jolmnnis 
Whethamstede, Wavrin’s Chron. (the last three 
in the Rolls 8er.) ; W. Wyreeater’s Annales, cd, 
Hearne; RotuliParliamentorum; Nicobis'sPriyy 
Council Proceedings (Record Commission) ; Chro- 
nicle of lAindon; JncertiBcrlptorisOhromeon, ed, 
J, A. Giles; An English Chronicle, ed. Davies, 
Collections of a London Citizen, and Three 
T'ifleenth-Oentury Chronicles, ed.Gairdner (these 
three last Camden Boc.); Chronique do Miw 
thieu d'Escouehy, Basin’s Hist, dea E^gnes da 
Oharles VII et da Louis XI, Wavrin’s Anchiennes 
Croniques, ed. Dupont (these three published by 
the Boc.de nils' 0 ire da France); Jean Chartier'a 
Chronique' d^ Oharjes VIL] J. G, 
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EICHAED, Duee oe Yoke; (1472-14'83), 
second sou of Edward IV by bis queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 17 Aug. 1472 {Gent. Mag. Janu- 
ary 1831, p. 25). He was created Duke 
of York on 28 May 1474, and on 16 May 
1475 he was made a knight of the Garter 
( Anstis, Order of the Garter^ ii. 194). Be- 
fore he was quite three and a half years old a 
project was already on foot for marrying him 
to Anne, daughter of John Mowbray, fourth 
duke of Norfolk, in anticipation of which 
he was, on 12 June 1476, created Earl of 
Nottingham (one of the titles of his in- 
tended father-in-law, who had died in the 
beginning of the same year), and on 7 Feb. 
1477 Duke of Norfolk and Earl Warren, with 
40^. a year as Duke of Norfolk out of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 20/. a 
year as Earl Warren out of Surrey and 
Sussex (Pat. 16 Edw. IV, pt. ii. m. 12, Exch. 
Q. E. Memoranda Roll, Trin. 16 Edw. IV, 
rot. 9). The marriage was actually cele- 
brated at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
on 16 Jan. 1478, when both bride and bride- 
groom were in their sixth year (cf. Sand- 
I’ORD, Genealogical Mutorg^ p. 416). The ob- 
ject of the match was avowedly to provide for 
a cadet of the royal family out of the lands 
of a wealthy nobleman whose line was now 
extinct ; and parliament not only ratified an 
agreement with the Duchess-dowager of 
Norfolk by which, in exchange for other 
lands, she gave up a large part of her join- 
ture to the young couple, but enacted that 
the gift should remain the property of the 
Duke of York, even if his wife died without 
issue {jRoUs of Ji^arliament^ v. 168-70). 

On 6 May 147 9 Richard was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for two years, and two 
days later an instrument drawn up in his name 
appointed as his deputy Robert Preston, lord 
of Gormanston. In this document he is 
styled not only Duke of York and Norfolk 
and Earl Warren, but also Earl of Surrey 
and Nottingham, earl marshal, and marshal 
of England, and lord of Segrave, of Mow- 
bray, and of Gower. On 9 Aug. 1480 his 
appointment as lieutenant of Ireland was 
continued by another patent for twelve years 
more after the expiration of his two years* 
term. Being, however, still a child, he re- 
mained under his mother’s care till after 
the death of Edward IV, in April 1483. 1 
Next month the queen, his mother, hearing 
that his brother Edward had been stopped 
by his uncle Gloucester on the way up to 
•London, took him and his sisters into the 
sanctuary at Westminster. But on Mon- 
day, 16 June, the council, having resolved 
that he should keep company with his' 


brother in the Tower, she delivered him to 
Cardinal Bourchier, not without some mis- 
givings, probably, though one writer tells 
us that she did it with good will. Of course 
he was not to be regarded as a prisoner ; but 
neither he nor his brother left the Tower 
again. Their uncle Gloucester usurped the 
kingdom ten days after he was surrendered 
[see Richard III], and about two months 
later they were both secretly murdered by his 
orders [see Tyrrell, Sir James]. Yet some 
years afterwards, as the precise circumstances 
of the assassination remained for a long time 
unknown, rumours were spread in many 
countries that he was still alive, and he was 
successfully personated for a while by Perkin 
Warbeck [q. v.] 

[Hist. Croykndensis Continuatio in Pulman’s 
Scriprores; Paston Letters, ed.Gairdner; More’s 
History of Richard III; Fabyans Chronicle,* 
Excerpta Historica, p. 16 ; Sandford’s Genea- 
lojiieai History ; Nicolas's Privy Purse Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York and Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV.] L G. 

RICHARD FITZSCROB (/. 1060), 
N orman baron, came from N ormandy to settle 
in England in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. He was one of the few Normans who, 
thanks to their kindliness towards the Eng- 
lish, were not expelled by Earl Godwin in 
1062 (Flor. Wie. i. 210). One of the others 
was Richard’s father-in-law, Robert the Dea- 
con, whom Mr. Eyton identifies with Robert 
Fitz Wimarch. From ^Domesday ’we find that 
in the time of King Edward Richard Fitz- 
Scrob held the manors of Burford in Shrop- 
shire, together with four manors in Worces- 
tershire and lands in Herefordshire. He is 
said to have erected the building known 
as Richard’s Castle in Herefordshire, which, 
was the first regular castle erected on Eng- 
lish land. The Herefordshire ^Domesday’ 
mentions no such castle, but connects a castle, 
called Auretone, with O8bern,son of Richard, 
and one Richard (no doubt Richard Fitz- 
Scrob) with an adjacent manor. After the 
conquest Richard adopted the Norman side, 
and, together with his ^castellani Here- 
fordenses,’ took the lead in opposing Edne 
the Wild (/6. ii. 1). He dispossessed the ■ 
church of Worcester of the manor of Cothe- 
ridge {Monast. Angl, i. 694). Richard was 
dead before the time of Domesday, and his 
lands were held by his son Osbern, Osberk 
FitzRichard (/. 1088) bad held lands in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcester- 
shire in the time of King Edward. In ‘ Domes- 
day ’ he appears as one of the few tenants-in- 
chief in the first-named county ; he then also 
held lands in Bedfordshire and Warwickshire. 
He took part with Earl Roger of Shrews- 
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bury’s men in tlie rebellion of 1088, and 
was one of the leadm-s of the force which 
threatened Worcester, and was repulsed by 
the curse of Bishop Wulstan ViT. 

iii, 270). He gave Boraston in Burford, 
Shropsliire, to the church of Worcester. 
Freeman seems to bo mistaken in idcmtiiy"* 
ing Osborn FitzKichurd with Osberu IVni- 
tecost. Osborn’s wile was perliaps Hosty 
daughter of Gruilydd ap Llewtdyn. IBt 
daughter married llernard (//. lOOd) [q. v,] of 
Feufmarch6, and a son, lJugh Fit,zC)shern, 
who married Eustaeliia cle 8ay, died belbro 
1140. Hugh had two sons: Osborn, who 
died about 1185; and Hugh do Say, who 
was ancestor of the Talbots of KMchards 
Castle and of the Corn walls of Burford. 

It has been conji^ctured that the gn^at 
northern family of Scrope was dt'scemhal 
from Bichard FitzScrob. Jlichard is calhul 
' liicardus Bcrupe’ in the IUa'(vrordshire 
'Domesday’ (p. J8(>), and his son Oshern is 
oncecalled‘Osl)ernliiius Escrob ’ (IIkmm lro,^ 
Cartidan/, i. 78). In an early (diartor of 
Hugh FitzOsbern there is mention of a 
llicliard de J^lscrop. In 1 1 05 {.Pipe .Poll, 
5 Henry II) a Bobiu't do Siuaipa hold two 
knights’ fees in Gloucestershire. The Glou- 
cestershire name is also spelt Escro])es and 
Escrupes, and eventnally appears as Ch'oupes; 
the various forms are aufUciently close to 
suggest a connection between Scrob atid 
Scrope. The Yorkshire lamily appears to b(^ 
derived from a Bobert Hcropo of Lincoln- 
shire in the eleventh century. 

[Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Domoscbry, 
pp. 185-6, 260; Eyton’s AntiiputU'S of Slirnp- 
sliire, iv. 802-9, v. 208, 221-6 et alibi ; Hash’s 
Hist, of Worscstershire, i. 289-41, 257; Kobiu- 
son’s Castles of Herefordshire and their Lords; 
Dagdale’s Baronage, i. (164; Bristol and Glou- 
cester AraJujeological Transactions, iii. 851, iv. 
167-8, xiv. 307-9 ; Powiett Scrope’s Hist, of 
Castle Combo; l^reoman’s Norman Conquest; 
Bound’s Feudal Eiigland, pp. 320-6 ; AeaOomy, 
26 Oct. 1896, pp. 839-40.] 0. L. K. 

BIOHARD m Oapbija (rl 1127}, bishop 
of Hereford, was a clerk of the king^a cha]Kd 
and keeper of the seal under Ralph or llanulf 
[q. v.J, chancellor of Henry I (Eadmmr, Mht 
Pov, p. 290). Richard witnessed a charter 
of Henry I as ' custoa sigilli rcgis ” about 
September 1119 (Round, (koffrey de Manda-^ 
ville, p. 427). It is clear that Thynne was 
right in styling him keeper, and E'oss was 
in error in stating that he was merely 'cleri- 
cus de sigillo/ as William of Malmesbury 
calls him. Richard was appointed bishop of 
Hereford by Henry 1. His election took place 
on 7 J an. 1 121. Archbishop Ralph d’Escures 
[q. vj consecrated him at Lambeth on 16 Jan, 


(Ea dmkr, p. 20 1 ). Richard took part in 1 he 
consecration of Bverard, bishop of Norwich, 
on 12 June 1121 {ih. ]). 204). After an un- 
ev(intrul episcopate, he died at Ledbury on 
15 Aiig. 1127, and was bnri(Hl in the cat he-^ 
dral at Hereford. He is said to have built 
a bndg(^ ov(‘r tlie Wye. 

[Eadnuu'\s Hist. Novnrum; William of Mal- 
mesbury’s (tesla Poiitilicnm, ]>. 804 ; Flttr. AVig. 
ii. 76; Godwin, Do Pra'sulilms, p. 482, od. 
B'chardstm ; Foss’s Judges of Fuglaud, i. 182- 
133.] C. L. X. 

RICHARD i)B Bmumnih orBioAirMiuH (d 
1128), bisliop of ijoudou. [tSee Hnuiwih.J 

RICHARD {(L 1 124)), first abbot of Foim- 
tains, was ])rior of the, BmuuH(‘tiiie abbey of 
St. J\In,rv, York, when in 1152 lu^ found that 
tlie sacristan Diehard (V/. 1145) [q. v.*] and 
six otlun* br(4hren of lint house had (uiterod 
into a bond that they would slrivt^ after a 
strictcu* life and, if possii)Ie, join the Cister- 
cian order, which was tlum in liigh is^puto 
and had Ihmui (‘st ablislufd in England about 
thr(»e years befonu Richard joined the mnv 
movenumt, and his union with tluun gave 
them strength, for he was wise, and 'was 
highly estisnned by Thursfan |q. v.j, the 
archbislmp of York, and other nnm in power. 
3 hit dillicuities soon arosti with the anti- 
reform party, I’he abbot, ( hioflVtiy, culled in 
monks from M.amouti<n*,\vho appiuir to have 
been in York, and certain Chmiac monks 
and others, and dinionnciKl K’iclmrd and his 
friends. The ardihishop visited thi^ alibey 
with several of his chapter and ot.her at- 
tendants on 9 ()(;t., and the abbot refusing 
to admit his attendants, who were stunilar 
clerks, a (|uarr(d ensued, and Tluirsian hnully 
retired with Richard and the ollu^r twelve 
monks of Ids party, who left tln^ nJibi'y, tak- 
ing nothing with them. On 26 Dec. ho 
established the new community on the site 
of tlui present Fountains, nmir Ripon in 
Bkeldale, and gave them tJie place and some 
land at Button in Hie neighbourhood. Ri- 
chard was chosen abbot, and ho and Ids 
monks built theinselvi^s huts round a grmit 
elm, and applied themselves to labour of 
various kinds. When the winter was over 
they sent a messenger to Bt. Bernard, abbot 
of l/lairvaiix, asking to be received into the 
Cistercian ordc^r. IRj smit them a moids from 
Olairvaux to instruct tluun in the rule, atid 
wrote a hotter to Bichard warmly approving 
what bad been done, and expressing a wish 
that he could visit the convent. 

For two years after their settlement tlie 
monks endured great privations ; their hopes, 
of establishing themselves in Ihigland at last 
failed, and Xuchard went to Olairvaux and 
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beg’ged St. Bernard to find them a settle- 
ment in France, lie assigned them Longue 
in Haute-Marne until some place could be 
found for them permanetitly. On Ilichard's 
return, however, he found that Hugh, the 
dean of York, had joined the convent and 
brought his great wealth to it. This relieved 
him from further anxiety and put an end to 
the idea of emigration. Soon aiterwards two 
canons of York followed the dean’s example, 
and the convent entered on a period of 
prosperity, both as regards numbers and pos- 
sessions. Kichard received a charter of con- 
firmation from King Stephen in 1135, and 
the same year the convent appears to have 
been admitted into the number of Cistercian 
abbeys {Eiiylish Historical MenieWjViii. 657). 
In 1137 llichard sent out a body of monks to 
colonise Newminster in Northumberland, 
founded by Balph de Merlay, the first of the 
daughter houses of Fountains, and in the 
same year he received a gift of Ilaverholme, 
near Sleaford in Lincolnshire, from Alex- 
ander [q. V.], bishop of Lincoln, w’hither 
another colony from Fountains was sent. 
When the legate Alberic, bishop of Ostia, 
came to England in 1138, he sent for Richard 
to help him, and treated him with much 
honour and friendship. On the legate’s de- 
arture Tliiirstan sent Richard with him to 
lome, partly on the archbishop’s business, 
and partly to attend the council to be held 
there the following year. Richard died at 
liome on 30 April 1139. 

[Hugh of KirkHtall’s Re origine domns Ff'nt., 
ap. Memorials of Fountains, ed. Walbrau, with 
introduction (Surtees Soe.) (Hugh of Kirk- 
stall’s narrative is also in. Monasticon, v. 293sq.) ; 
St. Bernard’s Works, Ep. 96, ed. Migne; Richard 
of Hexham, col. 329. ed. Twysden ; John of Hex- 
ham, cc. 8, 9, ap. Symeon of Rurham, ii. 296, 
801 (Rolls tSer.) ; Engl. Hist. Review, 1893, viii. 
655-9; J.elani.rs Comment, de Scriptt. Brit. p. 
186, ed. Hall, copied by Bale, cent. xii. c. 46, p. 
87.] W. H. 

RICHARD OP Hbxham { fl . 1141), 
chronicler and prior of Hexham, was a canon 
of the Augiistinian priory of Hexham, York- 
shire, in ,1138 {Brevis Annotation ii. c. 9). 
When the prior, Robert Biset, left Hexham 
to become a monk of Clairvaux in 1141, 
Richard was elected to succeed him (John 
OP Hexham, cc. 13, 14). In 1152, during 
bis priorate, Henry Murdac [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of Y^ork, visited the priory and en- 
deavoured to introduce a stricter discipline 
(ih. cc. 24, 26). In 1154 Richard translated 
certain relics belonging to his church. He 
was dead when Aelred or Ethelred (1109 ?— 
1166) [q. V.] wrote his book on Hexham. 
Aelred says that from his youth his life was 


honourable and worthy of veneration, and 
that in respect of chastity and sobriety it 
was almost monastic, which is high praise 
from such a quarter (Aelhed, p. 193). He 
wrote: (1) An account of the early history of 
Hexham, entitled ^ Brevis Annotatio . . . 
Ricardi prioris Hagulstadensis ecclesiae de 
antique et moderno statu ejusdem eeclesi£e,’ 
&c., in two books, down to about 1140. It 
is for the most part a short compilation 
from the works of Bede, Eddi, and iSymeon 
of Durham, and is written in a stifi'aud dry 
style; but the author’s work is careful, and 
becomes more vigorous in expression when 
he deals with his own time (Raike). It is 
in two manuscripts, one in the public library 
at Cambridge (Ff. i. 27), of the twelfth or 
early thirteenth century ; the other belong- 
ing to the church of York (Ebor. xvi.), of the 
fourteenth century. In the Y ork manuscript 
there are some trifling omissions, and there 
are no headings to the chapters ; but it con- 
tains a list of the possessions of the priory 
(f5.) The ^ Brevis Annotatio ’ is printed in 
Twysden’s ^ Recem Scriptores,’ and by Canon 
I Raine in ^ The Priory of Hexham, its Chro- 
niclers,’ &c., for the Surtees Society. (2) ^ De 
gestis regis Stephani et de bello Standardii,’ 
a history of the reign of Stephen, 1135-9, 
and specially of the * Battle of the Standard,’ 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1138. This is 
a work of great value, carefully written, and 
giving an interesting account of affairs in 
the north during the early years of the reign, 
and of the battle itself. In it he quotes a 
couplet by Hugh Sottovagina or Sottewain, 
precentor or archdeacon of York, apparently 
lirom a poem on the battle, of which no other 
lines are known to exist {Historians of Yorky 
ii. preface, p. xiii). This history is the only 
place in which is found the letter of Inno- 
cent II confirming Stephen in his possession 
of the throne; and it also preserves some 
extracts of a letter of the pope concerning 
the schism. It is found only in C.C.C. Cambr. 
MS. (193, f. 3), and has been printed by Twys- 
den (u.s.), by Canon Raine (u.s.), and by Mr. 
Hewlett in 'Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, Henry II,’ &c., vol. iii. in the Rolls 
Series. It has been translated by Stevenson 
in ' Church Historians.’ Richard also designed 
to write the lives and miracles of Acca [q. v.] 
and other Hexham bishops, but it is not 
known whether he did so. There is a value-f 
less life of Eata with the ' Brevis Annotatio ^ 
in MS. Ebor. xvi., which may be his work. 

[The works of Richard as edited by Canon 
Raine and Mr. Hewlett, u.s., with prefaces; 
John of Hexham, ap. Symeon of Rnrham, vol. ii. 
(Rolls Ser.); Hardy’s Oat. of Mat. ii. 121 (Rolls 
, Scr.) Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. iii. c. 32, 
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231, gives an incorrect account of Kiclmrds 
'works, -which makes him author of a chronicle 
that goes down to 1190, and divides the Be 
Gesbis Stephani and the Be hello Stendardii 
into two separate works ; Tanner’s Bibl. Bnt. 
p. 626.] W. H. 

RICHABB, called Tastolp {d, 1143), 
second abbot of Fountains, was sacristan of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, in 1132, when, being 
anxious to adopt a stricter life, he entered 
into a bond for that purpose with six other 
brethren of the house,’ and this association 
led to the foundation of the Cistercian coix- 
Tent of Fountains, of which he was one of the 
original members [see under BiCHAiti), d, 
1139]. On the deatlx of abbot llichard he was 
chosen to succeed him. It was a time of 
great prosperity and activity at Fountains, 
and soon after Kichard’s election he entered 
into the strife concerning the election to the 
see of York which followed the death of Arch- 
bishop Thurstan [q. v.] in 1140, and in which 
the Cistercian order played a conspicuous j 
part. In 1141 he joined William, abbot of i 
Kivaulx, and others in laying a charge of 
simony against William, the archbishop-elect, 
in the papal court, later went to Home in per- 
son, and in 1143 maintamcd before Eugenius 
lithe invalidity of William’s election (John 
or Hexham, cc. 13, 15). He felt the burden 
of his oflice too heavy for him, and an in- 
firmity of speech from which he sulfered 
seemed to him to disqualify him for it. 
Thrice he visited St. Bernard and requested 
to be allowed to resign the abbacy. At last 
Bernard consented, on condition that the con- 
vent agreed, and he returned to Fountains. 
The brethren, however, refused their con- 
sent, and on 12 Oct, 1143 Kichard died 
while attending a general chapter of the 
order at Olairvaux. He was buried by St. 
Bernard, who wrote to the convent an- 
nouncing the abbot’s death. His- name ap- 
pears as of blessed, memory in the Cistercian 
menologium. Leland saw and greatly ad- 
mired a hook of homilies by this llichard, 
second abbot of Fountains, whom he calls 
Eichard Fastolf (CtfUectanea, iv. 44). In 
his work on English writers he says that 
this second abbot, whom he there- calls 
Eichardus Anglicus or Sacrista, was the 
author of a treatise on harmony j but in his 
notice of the author’s life Leland confuses him 
with the sixth abbot Eichard (d 1170) [q. y.], 
at one time precentor at Olairvaux. While, 
then, it may be assumed that the second abbot 
Eichard was the author of the book of ho- 
milies, it is uncertain whether the treatise 
on harmony is to be ascribed to him or to 
Eichard, third abbot of the name. Neither 
work is now known to exist. 


[Hugh of Kirkstall, od. Walhran, ap. Me- 
morials of Fountains (SurtOfs Soe .) ; 8c. Bei nnrd’s 
Works, Ep. 320, ed. Migne; John of Hexham, 
cc. 13, Id, ap. Symeon of Barham, vol. ii, 311, 
813 (Bolls Ser.); Lolanda Collect, iv. 4A, ed. 
1770, and Comment, de Scriptt. Brit. p. 104, ed. 
Hall; Bale’s fcScriptfc. Brit. Oat. cent. xiii. c. 70, 
p. IdO, partly copies Loland ; Tanners Bibl. 
Brit, p, 024 ; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. ii. p. 316, 
shows no conschaisiicss of the confusion between 
the second and third abbot; Henriquez’s Mono- 
logium Cist. p. 385.] W. H. 

EICHAEB m Bbimeis or Beaumeis (<f. 
1102), bishop of London. [See Belmbxs.J 

EIGHAED {(I 1170), sixth abbot of 
Fountains, a native of Yoi*k, and a friend of 
St. Bernard and of Henry Murdac [q.v.], 
archbishop of York, was abbotof Vauclairin 
the diocesti of Laon, and afterwards precentor 
of Olairvaux. He held that olUce when, on 
the resignation of their abbot, Thorold, the 
monks of Fountains sent to St. Bernard re- 
questing him to appoint an abbot for them. 
By the advice of Archbishop Henry he ap- 
pointed Eichard, who was well received by 
the conv(mt, ruled it diligmitly, maintained 
strict discipline, and raised it to a high pitch 
of excedlence. In 1154 William, archbishop 
of York, visited Fountains, was received by 
the abbot, and was reconciled to the con- 
vent, which had long been active in opposing 
him. The deaths of Bt. Bernard and Arch- 
bishop Henry in 1 1 53 had weakened Eichard’s 
authority. Dissension arose in tlie convent, 
and the monks rebelled against him. For a 
time he withdrew from the strife. At last 
the disobedient monks yielded ; he punished 
them with fitting penance, and expelled the 
ringleaders. From that time he had no 
further trouble in maintaining discipline, 
and the convent again flourished under his 
rule. He appears to have completed the 
fabric, and specially built the chapter-house. 
He died Ml of years and honour on 31 May 
1170. Leland, in ascribing a treatise on 
harmony to Eichardus Anglicus or Sacrista, 
confuses him with Eichard {d. 1143) [q.v.], 
second abbot. 

[Hugh of Kirkstall, ©d. Walhran, ap, Memo- 
rials of Fountains, i. 110-13 (Surtees Soc.); 
Gallia Christ, ix. 688, xii 602 ; Hdand’s Com- 
ment. de Scriptt, Brit. p. 194, ed. Hall ; Bale’s 
Si’riptt, Brit. Oat, cent, xiii c. 70, p. I5i); 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, p* 624.] W. H. 

EICHAEB OT St. Yiotok (d. 1173 P), 
theologian, was born in Scotland, but at an 
early age became a canon regular in the 
abbey ox St. Yictor at Paris. lie made his 
profession under Gilduin (d 1155), the first 
abbot of St. Yictor, and was a pupil of the 
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famous Hugli of St. Victor {d, 1140). In 
1169 Eichard witnessed, as sub-prior, an 
agreement between his abbey and Frederick, 
lord of Palaiseau. In June 1162 he became 
prior. Ervisius or Ernisius, an Englishman, 
who was abbot at the time, ruled the house 
ill, and in 1172 was forced to resign. Ei- 
chard presided at the election of Quarin, 
the successor of Ervisius in 1172, and 
witnessed a document of Abbot Guarin in 
that year; but early in 1174 Walter was 
prior of St. Victor. It is therefore probable 
that Eichard died in 1173 on 10 March, the 
day on which hia anniversary was observed. 
Two late epitaphs for Eichard’s tomb in the 
cloister at St. Victor are preserved {Patrcn 
loffia, vol. cxcvi. col. xi.) 

Eichard enjoyed in his own time a high, 
repute for piety and learning. Several 
letters addressed to him by contemporaries 
are preserved (Migive, Patrologia^ cxcvi. 
1226-30 ; DtrCHESKB, Script. Perum Gallic 
carum^ iv. 745-64). In one, William, prior 
of Otircamps, thanks him for the loan of 
some of his writings; in another, Warin, 
abbot of St. Albans, asks for a complete list 
of his works ; in a third, John, sub-prior of 
Clairvaux, begs Eichard to compose a 
prayer for his use. Pope Alexander III and 
Thomas Becket both visited St. Victor 
while Eichard was prior. A letter said to 
be addressed by the former ^ ad Ebbertum 
priorem S. Victoris’ seems to belong to 
1170, and was therefore in reality addressed 
to Eichard. John of Salisbury [q.v.] suggested 
that Eichard might be induced to use his 
influence with Eobert of Melun [q. v.] in 
favour of Thomas Becket {Materials for 
History of T. Bechet, vi. 20, 529), As a 
consequence Ervisius the abbot and Eichard 
addressed a letter of expostulation to Eobert 
(Migne, cxcvi. 1226), It has been supposed 
that the tract, ^ Be tribus appropriatis 
personis in Trinitate,^ was addressed by 
Eichard to St. Bernard of Clairvaux ; but 
St. Bernard’s ‘Works’ do not show that he 
had any relations with Eichard {Hist. Lit- 
Uraire, xiii. 479). 

Eichard was the glory of the school of 
St. Victor, and his writings had a great and 
lasting renown. Fie exaggerates the defects of 
his master, Hugh of St. Victor. His works, 
although not without elevation of style, are 
marred by an abuse of allegory and verbal 
antithesis; ‘he does best when he least pre- 
tends to do well’ (HATOinu, Notices et Ex- 
traits, V. 280). ‘ Eichard does not lack ideas, 
imagination, or even sensibility ; if he is no 
longer read, it is through his want of method, 
criticism, logic, and taste ’ {Hist. Litt. xiii. 
488). As a philosopher, his prevailing 


characteristic is mysticism, which his in- 
fluence, combined with that of his predecessor 
Hugh, impressed on the school of his abbey. 
His system is summed up by M. Haur§au 
(^Rist.de la PhilosopMe Scolastique, i. 512-14) 
as follows : ‘Intelligence, guided by reason, 
is not the guide man ought to follow ; that 
guide is conscience illuminated by grace ; to 
acquire knowledge we must despise the study 
of those vain objects wherein we can scarcely 
distinguish the mark of their celestial origin ; * 
we must believe, we must love, we must 
suprender ourselves to that love which in- 
spires the faithful soul with a holy ecstasy, 
and transports it far beyond things to the 
bosom of God. This system is the nega- 
tion of philosophy, and Eichard is not de- 
ceived about it, “ Contemplation,” he says, 
“is a mountain which rises above all wordly 
sciences, above all philosophy. . . . Have 
Aristotle, Plato, and all the crowd of philo- 
sophers ever been able to rise to it ? 

Eichard’s published works are as follows: 
1. ‘De Prseparatione Animi ad Contempla- 
tionem, liber dictus Benjamin Minor,’ also 
called ‘ De Studio Sapientise,’ and ‘ De duo- 
decim patriarchis.’ 2. ‘ De Gratia Oontem- 
plationis, seu Benjamin Major,’ also styled 
‘Be Oontemplatione,’ ‘Be Area Mystica,’ 

‘ Be Area Moysis.’ 3. ‘ Allegorise Taberna- 
culi Foederis.’ 4. ‘ De Meditandis Plagis qu8e 
circa finem Mundi evenient.’ 5. ‘ Expositio 
difficultatum in expositions Tabernaculi Foe- 
deris’ (the second part is styled ‘ De Templo 
Salomonis’). 6. ‘ Declarationes nonnullarum 
difficultatum Scripturae.’ 7. ‘ Mysticse adno- 
tationes in Psalmos.’ 8. ‘Expositio Cantici 
Habacuc.’ 9. ‘ In Cantica Canticorum.’ 
10. ‘Quomodo Ohristus ponitur in signum 
populorum.’ 11. ‘In visionem Ezechielis.’ 
12. ‘Be Eramanuele.’ 13. ‘ Explicatio ali- 
quorum pasauumdifficilium Apostoii.’ 14. ‘ In 
Apocalypsim Joannis.’ 16. ‘ De Trinitate.' 
16. ‘ Be tribus appropriatis personis in Trini- 
tate.’ 17. ‘Be Verbo Incarnato.’ 18. ‘ Quo- 
modo Spiritus Sanctus est amor Patris et 
Filii.’ 19. ‘De superexcellenti Baptismo 
Christ!.’ 20. ‘ Be hlissione Spiritus Sancti.’ 
21. ‘ Be Comparatione Christ! ad Florem et 
Marise ad Virgam.’ 22. ‘ Be Sacrificio 
David Prophetje.’ 23. ‘De Differentia Sacri- 
ficii Abrahse a Sacrificio B. Mariae.’ 24. ‘ De 
gemino Paschate.’ 26. ‘Sermo in die Pas- 
chsB.’ 26. ‘ Be Exterminatione Mali et Pro- 
motione Boni.’ 27. ‘Be Statu interioris 
Hominis.’ 28. ‘ Be Potestate Ligandi et Sol- 
vendl’ 29. ‘Be Judiciaria Potestate in 
final! et universal! judicio.’ 30, ‘De Spiritu 
Blasphemiae.’ 31. ‘De Gradihus Charitatis.’ 
32. ‘De quattuor Gradihus violentae Chari- 
tatis.’ 33. ‘ De ExuditioneInterioris H ominis 
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a more purely mystical work ^ U ^ Trac- 
tatus excerptioniim.’ The attribution of the 
last to llicliard is very doubtrul; it is printed 
in the works of Ilugli of St. Victor in 
‘ Patrologia/ clxxvii. 198~-2;25 (cf.lLvuHi<hvu, 
ISotkefi, &c., i. 873, Eu^ues de /S'. Victor^ 
pp. 30-40). . ^ , 

All but the last of these are printed in 
Aligne’s ^^rtrolog'ia,’ vol. cxcvi. cols. l-13(>r). 
Before Migiio there had been seven collected 
editions of Richard’s works: Venice, 1500, 
very imperfect; Paris, 1518; Lyons, 1534; 
Baris, 1550; Venice, 1502,,all folio; Oolog’iie, 
1021, 4to; Ilouen, 1()50, folio, TIio last, 
which was said to becormctiul by the canons 
of St. Victor, is more ])m’fect than the othora. 
Several of Iticliard’s works wi^re separaRdy 
puhlished, viz. ‘Benjamin hlinor,^ Paris, 
1489 , 4to, and 1621,' 12ino ; [Johann von 
Amerbach, Basle P], 1404, 8vo; Strasburg, 
1518, 8vo. ‘Benjamin Major,’ 1491, 4io ; 
[Johann von Amerbach, Basle, 1404P], 8vo; 
‘A veray deuoute treatyso (named Bnu- 
yamyn)’ was published by IL Pi^pwidl, 
London, 1521. ‘ AllegorUe Tabimnaculi 

Foederis,’ Paris, 1511, and 1540; Venice, 
1590. ‘ Explicatio didicilium Passuum A])o- 
Btoli,’ Venice, 1592, Loucn, 1 ()0(), both folio, 

‘ In Apocalypsim,’ Louvain, 1543, 4to. ‘ I)(^ 
Trinitate,’ Ihu’is, ITc.nri Etienmh 1510, 4to, 
and .Nuremberg, 1518, 8 VO. ‘.De Potestato 
Ligandi et Solvendi,’ togidlu^r with the ‘ De 
Judiciaria Potestato,’ Paris, 1526, 12nif); 
1528, 8vo; 1534, 12, mo; 1543, lOmo, M. 
Haur6au, in his ‘ Notices et Kxtraits,’ has 
published a short m^^stical piece (i. 112-14), 
and a sermon on Isaiah, vii. 22 (v. 268~H()), 
together with extracts from other unpub- 
lished pieces (i. 115-20, 125-6, V. 2()7-83). 
Among- these latter is a sermon on tlui text, 
‘Tolle puerum et raatrom ejus & fugo in 
Egyptum.’ A number of works si ill re- 
maining in manuscript are ascribed to 
Richard, but some at all events are either 
identical with works published under other 
titles, or are fragtmmts of works already 
printed. An ‘Expositio Canon is Missie/ as- 
cribed to Richard, is certainly not him 
Notioes et Extraits^ i. 210, li. 59), 

[Materials for the nistoi7 of Tlioma<< Bockot, 
vi. 20, 259 (Rolls 8er.) ; Life prefixed to the 
Rouen editions of 1650, and founded on doeu- 
monts at St. Vict-or (this is reprinted in the 
Patrologia) ; Bistoiro Littkaire de France, 
xiii. 472-88 ; Notice par L’AbHe Huoronin in 
Higne’s Patrologia, vol. exevi, cols, xiii-xxxii ; 
HaurAau’s Hist, de la Philnsophie Scolastiqup, 
i. 609-14, Hugues de S. Victor, and Notices et 
Plxtraits de quel(|ue8 Mamiscrits Latins de la 
Bibliothfeque Nationale, passim; Tennamann’a 
Gesehichte der Pbilosophie, viii. 246-88; 


Englt'hnvdt.’s Richard von 8. Victor; Lnforef’s 
Coup d'milsarniistoiro do la Tlioalogio dogma- 
tique.] 0. L. K. 

RIOFARD STRONGBOW, second 
EaiUjOI'* Pkmbrokk and Sthuujl (d. 1170). 
[See Or.ARR, Riouard »k.] 

RICHARD (VI. 1177?), hisbop of St. 
Andrews and chaphun to hfalcolm IV, was 
ehjcte.d to the bishopric in 1 1(53 ou the death 
of Bishop Eniold or Arnold; he witnessed 
seve.ral charttws as bishop-idetd., 1 lls conse- 
cration was delaytul on account of ibo long- 
standing claim of tln^ archblslio]) of York to 
perform the cennnony as melropoHian. On 
the ehw.I.ion of Rhdiard the c.ontnst was re- 
newed, and the archbishop of York, in virtue 
of his legatine power, summoiu^I tln^ haiding 
Scottish clorgy to metd, him at Norham in 
1 1() I-. They protested and npia^ahal to Rome, 
and on Balm Sunday (1165) Rhdutrd was 
consecrat(Hl at St, AndiHovs by ‘ bishops of 
his own country ’ in the presimce of the king. 
Mah'ohn was soon aftor sncceinhal by Ins 
brother, William Lion, who was crowned 
or enthromul by Bishop R.ichard at Scone 
on (hiristiuas ev(^ (1165). 

Thti new catluHlral of St. Andrews had 
been foumbul by Bishop Arnold in 11(52, 
and Rfudmrd Z(‘almisly cn-rried forward tlie 
work. In 1174' he was sent to Normandy 
with otluwSeottlsh notables to m'gotiate tlie 
rel(UiM(^ of tludr king, who was inqinsoned 
tlmni after Ids captun^ J/tdore the walls of 
Alnwick, and, with thidr consent., William 
entertul into the tn^aty of Falaiw^ in Diuunnber 
of that yeax% By it the mitional indepim- 
denco of S(a)tland was RacrihctMl, and it was 
agrecal ‘that the church of England should 
hav(^ that right over tlie ehundi of Scotland 
which it ought to have, and that they (the 
ScoIhm) would not oppose its just, chums.’ 
This ambiguous claust^ kept the iiKhqMmdenco 
of the Scottisli church au open qu(5a( ion, and, 
in the opinion of his (iountrytmm, did much 
credit to tlie pat.riotism of the bishop of St, 
Andrews. On 17 Aug. 1175 tlui treaty was 
confirmed in York miristt^r, when Richard 
was present, and did homage to the English 
monarch. Dfi was also presemt with other 
Scottish bislmpH at the council which met at 
Northampton, U Jan. 1176. In reply to 
King Henry’s demand that the northern pre- 
lates shoufd acknowlodp the supremacy of 
the English tdiurch, as stipulated in t.lm treaty 
of Falalse, ih<‘y boldly asserted that neither 
their predecessors nor they had ever yielded 
obedience to the church of'England, and that 
they ought not to do so. The papal legate 
urged them to acknowledge the archbishop of 
York as metropolitan, but at this juncture' 
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tlie arcnbisliop of Canterbury came to their 
aid, by asserting a similar claim for his own 
see; and Henry had to dismiss them without 
any promise of submission to either. 

On their return home Richard and the 
other heads of the Scottish church sent a 
deputation to Rome to plead their cause, 
with the result that the pope forbade the 
archbishop of York to exercise jurisdiction 
in Scotland, and the Scottish bishops to yield 
obedience to him, till the question should be 
settled by the apostolic see; and in 1188 
Clemeiit III exempted the Scottish church 
from all foreign jurisdiction except that of 
Rome. According to Fordun, Richard died 
on 88 March 1177, but the chronicle of 
Melrose gives 1178 as the year of his death, 
and that of Flolyrood 1179. He was held 
in great honour by his countrymen as a wise 
man and a good bishop, as an illustrious 
pillar of the Scottish church, and the suc- 
cessful defender of its independence. 

[Fordun’s Rist. ; Wynton’s Ghron. ; Chron. of 
Melrose; Dalrymplo’s Annals; Wilkins’s Con- 
cilia; Haddnn and Stubbs’s Councils; Keith’s 
Scoltifsh Bishops; Robertson’s Seorland under 
Early Kings; J. Robertson’s Pi'eface to the 
Ecclesiae Scolicanse Statuta; Martin’s St. An- 
drews ; Lyons’s St. Andrews ; BeUo-'heim’s Hist, 
of the Catholic Church of Scotland.] 

G-. W. S. 

RICHARD {d. 1181), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a Norman by birth and of humble 
parentage, received the monastic habit in 
early life at Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
after his schooldays were over was admitted 
a monk there. Archbishop Theobald made 
him one of his chaplains, and in that office 
he was associated with Thomas Becket, after- 
wards archbishop. His high character and 
affability led to his appointment as prior of 
St. Martin’s, Dover, in 1157 (Gbrvasb ob 
Cawterbury, ii. 397 ; Monasticon, iv. 530). 
When Archbishop Thomas returned to Eng- 
land in December 1170, he sent Richard on 
a mission to the younger king Henry at 
Winchester. Richard was not well received 
hy the courtiers, who tried to prevent him 
from seeing the young king; and when at 
last he obtained an audience, he was sent 
hack without any satisfactory answer (Me- 
moriaU of JBecket, i. 115, iii. 482). 

After Thomas Becket’s murder, on 29 Dec. 
1170, the see of Canterbury remained vacant 
for two years and a half. Disputes arose as 
to the right of election [see under Ono OE 
Canterbury, d. 1 200]. At length, on 3 June 
1173, letters having come from the king and 
the cardinal-legates urging an- election, a- 
meeting was held in St. Catharine’s Chapel, 
Westminster, between the bishops and the 


monks, who insisted that the choice should 
fall on one of their own body. Both Odo, 
prior of Canterbury, and Richard, prior of 
Dover, were proposed. The monks supported 
Odo, who represented the party of Becket ; 
hut Gilbert Foliot [q. v.], bishop of London, 
and the other bishops declared for Richard, 
who was elected accordingly. The justiciar, 
wlio was present, gave the royal assent, and 
Richard, as archbishop-elect, took the oath 
of fealty to the king ‘ saving his order,’ no- 
thing being said as to his observance of Hhe 
customs of the kingdom,’ or, in other words, 
the constitutions of Clarendon (Diceto, i. 
369). His election, though represented as 
the act of the chapter (Robert be Torigni, 
p. 37), and_ though no doubt to some extent 
a compromise, was evidently a defeat for the 
monks, and was probably diie to the wish of 
the king conveyed through the justiciar; for 
Henry was, of course, anxious not to have an 
archbishop who would carry on Becket’s 
policy. 

Richard was solemnly received at Canter- 
bury on the 8th, but his consecration was 
forbidden by the younger king, who appealed 
to Rome, on the ground that the election had 
been made without his consent. The bishops- 
elect, whose consecration was stopped in like 
manner, the chapter of Christ Church, and 
others sent messengers to Rome to answer 
the appeal. Richard himself went to Rome 
shortly afterwards, accompanied by Reginald 
FitzJocelin [q. v.], bishop-elect of Rath. At 
Rome Richard was strongly opposed by the 
young king and his father-in-law, Louis VH 
of France, who had a powerful party in the 
Roman court. They alleged that the election 
was simoniacal, and that Richard had sworn 
fealty without the usual qualification (saving 
his order), both which charges he disproved, 
and, further, that he was of illegitimate birtL 
Alexander III at last confirmed Richard’s 
election on 2 April 1174, consecrated him at 
Anagni on the 7th, and gave him the pall, the 
legatine office, and a letter confirming the 
primacy of his see (Diceto, i. 388-90; Gesta 
Henrici //, i. 69, 70). 

Richard embarked at Astura on 26 May^ 
landed at Genoa, and on 23 June, having 
arrived at St. Jean de Maurienne, joined 
Peter, archbishop of Tarantaise, in conse- 
crating his companion, Reginald, to the see of 
Bath. On 8 Aug. he met the elder Henry 
on his landing at Barfleur. The king re- 
ceived him with good humour, made him 
dine with him, and bade him go on to Eng- 
land (ih. p. 74). He entered London on 
3 Sept., and while he was there heard of the 
burning vof his cathedral, which took place 
on the 6th, when Conrad’s choir was totally 
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destroyed (Gervase, i. 3 sqq., 250).^ In 
obedience to tlie pope’s bidding* be remained 
some weeks in London, entered Oanterbiiry, 
where he was received with rejoicing* and 
enthroned on 6 Oct,, and the next day con- 
secrated four bishops-elect to English sees. 
The restoration of the cathedral was taken 
in hand at once under an architect named 
■William of Sens. 

Immediately after hia onthronisation 
Ilichard held a logatino visitation of his 
province ; and as he rode with a groat train, 
his visits were specially grievous to the re- 
ligious houses that had to receive him. At 
St. Oswald’s priory at Oloucestt^r, over which 
the archbishop of York claimed jurisdiction, 
the clerks and officials of Archbishop Roger 
refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
he accordingly cited and suspomded them 
from al I ecclesiastical functions. This caused 
a qiiarrel between him and Roger, who lodged 
an appeal against him at Romo (DrOHTO, i. 
396 ). On Id Ma;^ 1 1 7 5 Richard held a synod 
at Westminster in the presence of the two 
kings, when he delivered an eloquent and 
learned sermon, and published from an ele- 
vated platform a series of canons, which he 
declared were based on the rules of the 
orthodox fathers, and were not innovations 
( Qe$ta Ilenrici //, i. 84-9). After the coun- 
cil Richard accompanied the two kings on a 
pilgrimage that they made to the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and joined Henry in 
commanding the chapters of religious houses 
where the headship was vacant to procm^d to 
election, there being then twelve abbacies 
vacant in his province. On 27 Sept, he visited 
Peterborough and deposed the abbot forgross 
misconduct. The cardinal-deacon Uguccione 
Pier Leoni having arrived as legate in Eng- 
land in the end of October, the king received 
bim at Winchester on 1 Nov., and arrangi^d a 
truce between the two archbishops, which 
was to last until the following Michaelmas, 
Bichard giving up his claim over St. Oswald’s 
and absolving the clerks of Roger (Gesta 
Hmrici JJ, i. 105-6). 

On 25 Jan. 1175-6 Richard attended the 
council of Northampton, where, among other 
matters, the Scottish bishops who were pre- 
sent were called upon by Henry to own sub- 
iection to the English church. Archbishop 
Roger claimed the obedience of the bishops 
of Glasgow and Whitherne. Richard, how- 
ever, asserted the claim of his see over the | 
Scottish church, and so the bishops left with- 
out having acknowledged the authority of 
either. Further disputes on the rival claims 
of the two archbishops took place at a coun- 
cil which met at Westminster on 14 March. 

15 Aug. the king, at a council held at 


Winchester, in vain endeavoured to make a 
la.Mting peace between them, and only suc- 
ceeded m arranging a truce for five years. 
After which Richard escorted the king’s 
daughter, Joan or Joanna ( 1 165 -11 99) [q. y,] 
as far as 8t. Gilles, where she was met by 
the ships of her future husband, William li 
of Bicily. 

While Richard was diligent in promotino* 
the material prosptnnty of lus see by build- 
ing, imparking, improving land, and the 
like, and was strenuous in resisting the 
attacks upon it of the archinshop of York, 
he by no means satisfied the requirements of 
the more ardent followers of his predecessor. 
They considi^red him w(?ak and unfaithful to 
the cause for which ,Be(d<et had suffered 
martyrdom. He evidently had no sympathy 
with* the high pr<*tensions of the extreme 
clerical party. certainly seems to have 
approved of the king’s ecclesiastical policy 
during the years that tie was arckbishop, and 
he point(»dout in a letter to thre(^ of his suffra- 
gan-bishops om^ mischief that was done to the 
church by clerical immunity in matters of 
criminal jurisdiction. While the murderer 
of a layman waspunislunl with death, a mnn 
might mur<ler a clerk and escape only witli 
sentence of excommunication (PuTiiia of 
Br.ois, Ep. 73). In spiti^ of his monastic 
training, he was far more a tnan of affairs 
tlrnn a monk, and tlu^ dissatisfaction with 
which he was regarded by the high clerical 
party is freidy expri»HS(Kl in a letter addressed 
to him by Fetter of Blois fq* v.], who says that 
tins king disapproved of his candessness in 
matt(^rs of discipline, and had often urged 
him to show greater energy (ib. Ep. 5). Pettir 
afterwards became hia cliancadlor, and then 
warmly defended him against the accusations 
of meanness and nepritism (iL Bp, 38). 

In 1177 Richard carried out the ktng^s 
wishes by assisting him to change the college 
of the Holy Cross at Waltham in Essex into 
an abbey of regular canons, and by settling 
nuns from Eontevrault at Amesbury in Wilt- 
shire, He attended the council tliat Henry 
held atLondonon 13 March on thedispute be- 
tween the kings of Arragon and Navarre, and 
was a witness to the sentence of adjudication. 
On 20 April he received the king at Canter- 
bury, ana kept Easter with him at Wye in 
Kent. Along with the bishops of the king- 
dom he attended the council at Winchester on 
1 July to advise the king with reference to his 
disputes with Louis VII of France ; and the 
cardinal-legate in Franca threatening to lay 
England under an interdict, Richard and the 
bishops appealed to the pope against him. 
Towards the end of the year Roger, the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
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requested benediction, but refused to comply 
with the archbishop’s demand for a profession 
of obedience unless qualified with a salvo. 
Eichard would not admit a qualified pro- 
fession, and Roger went to Rome, where he 
obtained privileges from Alexander III in 
contempt of the archbishop. He returned 
in 1178, bringing letters ordering his bene- 
diction, and giving a commission to the bishop 
of "W orcester to perform the ceremony. Hear- 
ing of this, Richard went to St. Augustine’s 
declaring that he had come to give the bene- 
diction ; but the abbot-elect was not in the 
monastery, having withdrawn himself so as 
not to receive it from the archbishop, who 
thereupon appealed to Rome. Henry upheld 
him ; for it was believed that the abbot-elect 
had made his house immediately subject to 
the pope, and had promised a yearly tribute, 
to the prejudice of the rights of both king and 
archbishop. Roger went back to Rome, and 
excited the anger of Alexander against Ri- 
chard by representing him as disobedient to 
the pope’s command. Richard, who was sum- 
moned to theLateran council, went as far as 
Paris, and then returned to England, acting, 
it is said, on the advice of flatterers, and held 
back by his own timidity (Gbevasb, i. 276), 
though it seems likely that he never intended 
to go to the council, and was therein acting 
with the approval of his suffragans (Roo. Hov. 
ii.l71). 

Alexander himself gave Roger the benedic- 
tion in February 1179, with a saving of the 
rights of the see of Canterbury, and in 1180 
sent letters to him and to the king declar- 
ing that the archbishops of Canterbury were 
to hallow future abbots without requiring 
the profession. Richard maintained that the 
charters on which the convent based its claim 
to exemption were not authentic, and attacked 
its claims over churches to which the convent 
presented. After prolonged disputes these 
charters were proved to be spurious, and 
finally, in 1188, the king compelled the con- 
vent to make an agreement with him, by 
which it gave up many privileges claimed by 
it, and really gained nothing in return (Cer- 
VASB, i. 275-6, 296 ; Gesta Henrid II, i. 209 ; 
Thorr, cols. 1824-6, 1830-7 ; Elmham, pp. 
420 sqq.) It was not alone in the case of St. 
Augustine’s, where the rights of his own see 
were concerned, that Richard showed his dis- 
like of the attempts made by monasteries to 
gain exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. 
He opposed the attempt of the abbot of 
Halmesbury to refuse profession of obedience 
to the bishop of Salisbury, and wrote strongly 
to Alexander HI on the evils arising from 
exemptions (Peter op Blois, Bp. 68). 

Meanwhile, on 23 Aug. 1179, Richard re- 
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ceived King Henry and Louis of France at 
Canterbury. In November 1182 he crossed 
to Normandy, to obtain the king’s help in his 
strife with St. Augustine’s. The see of Ro- 
chester being vacant, he appointed to it his 
clerk, Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, and 
consecrated him at Lisieux on 19 Dec. This 
infringed the rights of the convent of Christ 
Church, and there was much anger there 
about it; but the matter was arranged by 
the bishop going thither and swearing fealty 
to the convent. Richard spent Christmas 
with the king at Caen, and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against those who 
disturbed the peace between the king and 
his sons. In July he accompanied Henry to 
Le Mans, where the young king had been 
buried, and brought the body to Rouen for 
burial there ( Gesta Ilennci II, i. 303-4 ; 
WiLi. Nbwjb. iii. c. 7 ; Gee vase, i. 20). He 
returned to England on 11 Aug. On 14 Feb. 
1 184 he fell sick suddenly at Hailing in Kent, 
while on his way to Rochester, and, being 
taken with violent colic, died there on the 
1 6th. His body was taken to Canterbury and 
honourably buried in the north aisle of the 
cathedral on the 18th. 

Richard was accused by the more zealous 
of Becket’s followers of sacrificing the liber- 
ties of the church and allowing the oppression 
of the clergy, and his character is treated 
harshly by monastic writers, to whose inde- 
pendence he was opposed. "While it was pro- 
bably not of an heroic sort, it seems likely 
that the line that he took in ecclesiastical 
matters, and specially with respect to clerical 
immunities, was the result of conviction rather 
than of sloth or timidity, and that he saw no 
harm to the church in the king’s endeavours 
to prevent it from becoming a separate body, 
independent of the secular power. That he 
was remiss in the discharge of his office does 
not seem proved by facts, and he was cer- 
tainly diligent in promoting the material 
prosperity and upholding the rights of his 
see. That he did not live up to the high 
standard which the most earnest churchmen 
held to become his position may be allowed, 
and it may be that he was more active in 
temporal administration than in purely spiri- 
tual things. While he was but moderately 
learned and was ignorant of law — then the 
study most in vogue among the clergy — he 
made iViends of learned men, among whom, 
were Peter of Blois and Giraldus Oambrensis; 
and Peter of Blois describes how such men re- 
sorted to the archbishop’s court, and after 
prayers or meals would pursue intellectual 
exercises, reading, arguing, and deciding legal 
cases. Richard was not a great archbishop, 
but it was perhaps well for the church and the 
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kingdom tliat lie prBr(n*red a moderate to an 
lieroic policy, and kept on good t<‘nns with 
the king (Will. Newb. iii. c. B; (Iehvahk, 
ii, 399; Petrr 01)' IVlois, Epp. (5, 38); (hn. 
Cambr. l)e Ilehus a m c. 3, and De. 

InvectmiUmSf c. 18, ap. Opem^ i. 53, 144). 

[(lorvaee of Gant., Genta Ilini, II, K. do 
Dieeto, liog. Hov», Gir. (janihr., Klmhands 
Hint. Mon. S. Aug. (all Kolia Bor.) ; W. do 
Newburgh (Engl, lliat. Soo.); R. do Toingni 
(Bociihi (le rilistoire do Franco) ; Rot or of Bloia, 
ed. Giles; Thorne’s Chron. cd. Twyadon ; Hook’s 
Archb'shops of Canterbury,] W. IL 

EICHAEB OF Ilohiwter (fl 1188), 
bishop of Winchester, was born in tln^ dioc<\Ho 
of Bath (II. Dic eto, i. 319), at Soc.k (CAssAisr, 
i. 158, from Bishop Drokimsford’s AV//w/cr), 
ie. probably So(;k Dennis, near IlclieHter, 
The ‘ Annals of Te wk^sb ii ry ’ call lit tn ^ I lieliard 
Ilokelin’ {Am. Monmk i. 54). Latter 
writers give him tlie siirnaintw of Tody ve or 
ToclHFe, and M!oro; for the fornuu* th<n*e 
seems to be no authority but the inscription 
on his tomb : 

pKUSulis f'gregii p'inaant hie memhra Rieanli 
Tody VO, cui aummi gaudia sun to poll; 

nd for the latter none at all. Gilbert 
Foliot [q. V.] called him kinsman ((1, 
Foliot, exeix). lie spent his youth 
n his native diocese, and early obtaimul 
some ecclesiastical preferment there (II. Di- 
ceto, i. 319). From 1159 to 1193 he figures 
n the ^ Pipe llolls ^ as ^ Richard, scribe of 
the court’ (^scriptor curm) j Ileiuy II at the 
outset of his reign had grantiul him a mill at 
Ilchester worth 40^i. a year (cf. Pipe Ilolh, 
2 lion. II, p. 30, 9IIen. if, p. 29, 10 lien. ir,p. 
10) ; and his contemporaries uniformly desig- 
nate him ‘ Richard of nch(‘.ster.’ lie is said 
to have been a clerk of Thomas Becket (i.e. 
probably he worked under Iliomas in the 
chancery) and to have owe<i to Thomas’s in- 
fluence ins appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Poitiers {Matenah^ iii. 120), which took I 
place between September 1 192 and March 
1 163 (cf. Pipe Roll, 8 Hen. H, p. 21 ; Geeta 
Ahb. i. 157 ), This oflice he held for ten yi»ars, 
although he seems to have set foot in tlie dio- 
cese only once, and then for a purpose quite 
out of harmony with his ecclesiastical duties. 
He was one of the counsellors specially con- 
sulted by Henry at the trial of a suit between 
the abbot of St. Albans and the bisliop of 
Lincoln in March 1 1 63 ( OeMaAhb. 1 151, 154, 
157). The abbot also applied to him, as ^ one 
who had the king’s ear,’ for lielp in recovering 
for the abbey a benefice which the king had 
seized as crown property. Richard exacted 
two-thirds of the value of the benefice as the 
price of his intercession (ib, p. 124). After 


the first dispute between Henry and Thomas 
ov('r the royal Dmstoms,’ Oct. 1193, Henry 
smit Richard of Ilchester, with Bishop Arnulf 
of Lisieux,t.o beg for a confirmation of them 
from the pope.; the two mivoys 'experienced 
the fury of tlu^ waves six times within three 
montliH,’ but; could not gain their end (R. Dr- 
OETO, i, 312; cf. Matenale^ V. 85), the 

Gmstoms’weiv finally drawn up at Clarendon 
in January 1 1(» 1, Richard, according tooneac- 
couut, was appointed to share with the chief 
just icier tlnuluty of puhlishingthem through- 
out the realm ( Thomm Rat/'a^ i. 333). poa- 
sihly his special task may have been to pub- 
lish them in his own arcluhuiconry. In June 
tbe bishop of Poit iers [sei^ Belmeis, Jouf] 
was visite<l by two coiumiHsioners from the 
king, of whom one, d(?.scrib(Hl by him as 'our 
friend Luscus, tlie eycuif whom^ mind God 
has blinded,’ was appanmtly Arcluhuicon 
Richard, Lustuis, after vainly endeavouring 
to win th(^ bishop’s iisstmt to the customs, 
cnlbHlout thi^ forces of Aquitaine in Henry’s 
nanif^ against tluv king of Franct^, and then 
publisluHl th(^ cuHt^oms at Iknt iersin defiance 
of the bisho]) {Materiak, v. 38 40, 115). 
Canon Robertson {ib. pp. 38, 1 15) suggtwiod 
less probably that ‘Luscus’ was Jlichard de 
Lucy | q. v.j 

Uictiard of Ilchest(^r was a mtunber of the 
embassy smit by IRuiry to the pope after the 
flight of Archhishop Thomas (November 
1 194) (3fatenak^ iv. 91 ; H. Diceto, i. 315), 
Tlu» archbishop’s party, however, did not ro- 
pird him as an miemy; John of Balisbury 
[q. V.] addressed him as a friend, trusted 
much to Ids lutlumuui with tlu^ king in behalf 
of himsel f and edbers of T1 lomas’s exi led chuks 
{Materkie, v. 153, 317 52, 514), and had a 
personal interview with him at Angers at 
Easter 1195 (cf. ib. p. 348, lii. 98). Ricliard 
was no doubt tlum on his way to Germany, 
wliither Henry had despatchml him and John 
of ().xfqrd [q. v,] on a mlsBion to tlie Jhnperor 
Fnjderick. fhe upshot, according to general 
belief, was that the two English envoys, in 
tluur sovereign’s name, abj ured Alexander III 
and promised adlu^rence io I^Vederiidt’s ally, 
the anti-pope Paschal, at Wiirzburgon Whit- 
Sunday, 23 May (ib. i. 53, y, 182 3; Thomas 
3i3l), They were, in consemiance, ex- 
communicated by Thomas on 12 June 1160 
(Matenak^ y, 3811, 388, 390, 395). Richard’s 
excommunication had been staved off for a 
year apparently by the interci^aaionof John of 
Salisbury, who, however, had got no thanks 
for his good offices, and was therefore not 
eager to renew them wlum urged to do so by 
one of Ricliard’s friends after the sentence 
was paaeed (ib* vi. 4 ). Richard, who was 
now on the continent with the king, was 
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mucli distressed at a punishment which he 
declared he had done nothing to deserve, 
and wrote to Kalph de Diceto [q. v.] for 
advice. Ralph recommended his ^very dear 
friend^ to take the matter quietly and 
atiently (R. Riceto, i. 3L9-20) ; and the 
lag, though he warned some templars 
against saluting the excommunicate arch- 
deacon {Materials^ vi. 72), had no scruples 
about keeping him at his court and making 
large use of his services. 

The former scribe was now a judge. At 
Michaelmas 1165 Richard was sitting as a 
baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
(Madox, Form. p. xix) ; he was justice 
itinerant in eleven counties in 1168, and in 
thirteen counties in 1169 {Fipe Rolls ^ 14 and 
15 Hen. II, passim). Pie held, indeed, a 
position of peculiar importance above, or at 
least apart from, his brethren of the bench. 
Richard FitzNeale [q. v.] tells us that the 
archdeacon of Poitiers ‘ was necessary to the 
king by reason of his trustworthiness and in- 
diistry, and very apt and ready at making 
reckonings, and in the writing of rolls and 
writs ; wherefore a special place was assigned 
to him at the exchequer, between the pre- 
siding justiciar and the treasurer, that he 
might watch over the writing of the roll and 
all suchlike matters’ {Dial, de Scaeo. p. 
184, cf. p. 178). We hear, moreover, in 1165, 
of a ^rotulus archidiaconi ’ (Ripe Rollf 11 
Hen. II, p. 4), and in 1167 of a ^rotulus 
archidiaconi et justiciariorum’ (Pipe Roll, 
13 Plen. II, p. 34). These may have been 
rolls of the proceedings before the justices in 
eyre ,- although, as no such rolls are extant 
of earlier date than the reign of Richard I, 
this point cannot be authoritatively deter- 
mined. From the above-quoted passages, 
however, it appears highly probable, not only 
that the compilation of justices’ rolls may 
have begun while Richard of Ilcliester was 
in the curia regis and exchequer, but that 
he may have been charged with the super- 
intendence or custody of them, at any rate 
of those relating to the circuits on which he 
was himself engaged, and even that the 
practice of enrolling the proceedings before 
the itinerant judges may have owed its 
origin to him. He was also one of the 
justices employed in the assessment and 
collection in 1168 and 1169 of the aid for 
the marriage of the king’s daughter Matilda 
(Pipe Rolls, 14 Hen. II pp. 76, 181, 
15 Hen. II p. 63). Thomas excommunicated 
him again on Ascension Day, 29 May 1169 
(Materials, vi. 572, 594). Richard had just 
been present at a meeting of bishops and 
clergy at Westminster (ib. p. 606). Fie was 
at the Michaelmas session of the exchequer 


at Westminster (Madox, JPom. p. 179; for 
date see Etto]V, p. 130), and he was one of 
the three justiciars to whom Henry specially 
addressed the ten ordinances which he sent 
to England somewhat later in the year, to 
prevent the introduction of papal letters into 
the realm (Materials, vii. 147). Next year, 
1170, Richard again acted as justice itinerant 
in the eastern and southern counties (Pipe 
Roll, 16 Hen. II). He was back in Nor- 
mandy by the beginning of June, when he 
expressed in strong terms his resolve to use 
all his influence to prevent the archbishop’s 
restoration, and escorted the king’s eldest son 
from Caen to the coast, ^to hasten his voyage’ 
tq^ England for his coronation (Materials, 
vii. 310). Richard probably recrossed the 
Channel with young Henry; he was with 
him on 5 Oct. at Westminster (ib, p. 889), 
and again at the beginning of December, but 
left him to carry to the elder king beyond 
sea the news of Thomas’s quarrel with the 
bishops who had crowned the boy (ib. iii. 
120, 127). He seems to have been with the 
court in Normandy in July 1171 (Evton", 
pp. 159-60), but was certainly in England 
part of that year, again acting as justice in 
eyre (Pipe Roll, 17 Hen. II). 

All this labour was not unrewarded. 
Already in 1164 Richard was regarded as a 
reat pluralist (Materials, v. 150) ; before 
is first excommunication the treasurership 
of Poitiers was added to the archdeaconry 
(R. Diceto, i. 319) ; at Christmas 1166 he was 
appointed one of the two custodians of the 
vacant see of Lincoln (Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, 
pp. 57-8); in April 1167 he received the 
charge of the honour of Montacute (ib. p, 
149) ; and he was made custos of the see of 
Winchester and the abbey of Glastonbury 
in the summer of 1171 (Madox, Exch. i.366, 
630, 631). Of his release from excommuni- 
cation there seems to be no notice ; but by 
the opening of 1173 he was again in the 
highest favour with the church party, no less 
than with that of the king. On 2 March, 
when a new archbishop was elected [see 
Richard, d,l\ 84], and a disp ute arose between 
the bishops and the Canterbury monks for the 
right of proclaiming the election, the matter 
was compromised by both parties deputing the 
archdeacon of Poitiers to make the proclama- 
tion in their stead (R. Diceto, i. 354). When, 
on 1 May, Richard was chosen bishop of Win- 
chester (Ann. Mon. ii. 61), John of Salisbury 
pleaded warmly for the pope’s confirmation 
of the appointment, praising the bishop-elect 
as a devout lover and imitator of St. Thomas, 
and a model of all virtues, public and private, 
secular and ecclesiastical (Johh of Salis- 
BTTEY, Epp. cccxiii-cccxv) ; Bartholomew 

o2 
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[q. V.], bisliop of Exeter, wrote in a similar 
strain {ib, JEJp. cccxvi) ; and the chapter of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, added their 
testimony to lUchard’s merits as a ‘ father 
of the poor and comforter of the a(ll icted/ 
and a friend and protector of the convent in 
its troubles (G. Eoliot, Up. ccccxx, of. . Ep . 
ccccxxii ). lie seems to have been enthroned, 
though unconaecrated, on Ascension Day, 
17 May (R. DtOFro, i. 868), At mid8unun(^r 
1174 the justiciars, having struggled for 
twelve mouths to j)iit down the revolt stirred, 
up by tbe young king, and having vainly sent 
messenger after nicsstmgiu* to call Henry 11 
to their aid, ‘unanimously agreed to send 
over the elect of Winchester, knowing that 
he would speak to the king much more 
familiarly, warmly, and urgently than any 
one else, and lay before him mo re fully the 
distressed state of the nation.’ On lua ar- 
rival the Normans said they supposed the 
next messenger sent from England would be 
the Tower of London (K, Dkjrto, i. 881 ii). 
Richard probably returiuKl with the king in 
July ; on 0 Oct. ho was consecrated at Can- 
terbury by Archbishop Richard (ib, p. ; 
Geby. Can't, i. ^51), and he is said to have 
been again enthroned at Winchester on 
13 Oct. at. Dicbto, h 895), In May 1175 
he attended a council held by the archbishop 
at Westminster; in July he was at a royal 
council at Woodstock; on 6 Oct. he witnessed 
Henry’s treaty with Eoderic of Oonuaught 
at Windsor (Gesta Jlen. i. 92-8, 108), At 
the end of July 1176 Henry sent him, with 
the bishop of Ely [see Ridel, Geoitoby], to 
Northampton to meet a papal legate, Vivian, 
on his way to Scotland, and make him swear 
to do nothing m‘ejudicial to English in- 
terests (ib, i. 118). Next month, when the 
king’s daughter, Joanna, set out for her new 
home in Sicily, all the arrangements for her 
household and for her provisions and expen- 
diture on the journey were undertaken by the 
bishop of Winchester (R. Dioeto, i. 414). At 
Michaelmas Henry sent him to Normandy. 
The seneschal of the duchy was dead ; Henry 
appointed Richard not merely seneschal, but 
justiciar {Gesta Em. i. 124) ; Le. he entrusted 
him with the supreme control of the Norman 
administration and government, and he seems 
also to have given lum a special charge to exa- 
mine into and amend the Norman system of 
taxation and finance (R. Dioeto, i. 415,424). 
Richard was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in June 1177 to urge upon Ijouis of 
France the fulfilment of his treaties with 
Henry {QeHa Men. i. 168). He witnessed a 
new treaty between the two kings on 25 Sept, 
at Nonanoourt (?6. p. 194; Geev. CahtII 
274; cf. E. Dioeto, i. 422). On 21 Alarch 


1178 he returned to England (R. DrcETo i 
421), and was at once reinstated in his old 
place of special honour at the exchequer 
table {Dial, de Bcacc. p. 178). Of his ourh- 
teen mouths’ work in Normandy no certain 
record remains ; the earlii^st extant roll of 
the Norman excheciuer dates only from 
1180, and there is notliing to show how much 
orhowIittl(U)ft,he close ivsemblan(‘,e between 
the systfuu thenuii revival ed and that of the 
English exidienum* may be due to the visit 
of t.he English j usticiar. 

In 1179, when a papal legate was im- 
portuning the reluctant ICngHsh bishops to 
attend a countui at Rome, ‘the bishop of 
Winchester alone was left in honoured 
repose at the rcijnest of the French king’ 
(R. Dioeto, i, 480). Ritihard’s ‘ repose’ was 
not idleness ; th(\ cliief-justiclarship was this 
year put into commission among three pre- 
lates, of whom lie was one (/5. p. 485), and 
he was also hmid of the southern circuit of 
the itiiUTant jiidgim (Gei^ta Hen. i. 288) 
Early next spring (1180), however, Ranulf 
de Glanville |(j. v.J was made sole chief jus- 
ticiar, and on ft March the bisliop of Win- 
chester, in company with the vice-chancellor, 
Walter de (loutances (m v.], started on au 
embassy to France (It. llrcHTo, il 4). He 
returned kdbre Micluudmas {Ma(/. 2toi Scaec. 
Nonn. i. 88), and on 28 Oct., was sitting as 
a baron of the exchequer at Wi^stminster 
(Duo DADE, JiarortfH/e^ i. 700). lie aiipears 
in the same capacity in April 1182 of 
Mmsj p. 2), and again in May 1 188 (Eyton, 
p. 251). ()u 21 Feb. 1182 he was enter- 
taining King Henry at his manor-house of 
Waltham in Hampshire (Mmi. of St Edr 
mnmhfx. 227); he witmvssed Henry’s will 
made there during his visit, and was trustee 
for some of the beipiests therein contained 
(Gerv. Gant. i. 298 -9). On 28 Eeb., at 
Merewell (Ish^ of Wight), he gave the bene- 
diction to the newly elected abbot, Sampson 
of Bt, Edmund’s {Mem. of St Edmunds, ii. 
5). He was at the council at Westminster 
in which Baldwin was elected primate fsee 
Baldwin, d. 1190], 2 Dee, U84 iOmta Em. 
i. 819). On ,10 April II 85 he was at Dover 
with the king {OolL Topopr. et OmeaL iii. 
176-7). At the end of April 1 186 he received 
the king at Merewell (R. Diceto, ii. 41). He 
died on 21 or 22 Dec. 1188 ( (Mata Men. ii. 58; 
Obey. Oant i. 488 ; R. Dioeto, ii. 58), and 
was buried on the north side of the presbytery 
of his cathedral church, 

The monks of that church once sent a 
deputation to Henry If to complain that 
their bishop, Richard, had cut down the 
number of dishes at their dinner from thir- 
teen to ten. * Woe betide him,’ answered'- 
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the king", ^if he does not cut them down to 
three, which, is all I have at my own table ’ 
(Gir. Oambr. L 62). Probably Richard did 
not carry his reforms so far as this, for when 
he died the monks set down in their annals 
that ‘Bishop Richard, of good memory, de- 
parted hence unto the Lord ’ (Ann. Mon. ii, 
63). GiraldusCambrensis describes him ‘a man 
of more natural sense than scholarship, and 
more clever in worldly business than versed 
in the liberal arts' (Gir. Cambr. vii. 70). 
John of Salisbury, Bartholomew of Exeter, 
Ralph de Diceto, the Canterbury monks, and 
the Waverley annalist (Ann. Mon. ii. 245- 
246) praise his liberality in almsgiving, and 
the last-named "writer adds that he ‘ erected 
in his bishopric some admirable buildings, 
which recall his name from generation to 
generation.’ Bishop Milners conjecture 
(Mist. Winchester, ii. 202-3) that one of 
these was the hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, near Winchester, is ingenious, but 
rests on no positive evidence. Richard was 
a benefactor to his predecessor’s foundation 
of St. Cross, hy an exchange with the 
knights of St. John, who had charge of this 
hospital, he took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and administra- 
tion, and doubled the number of poor men 
who were daily fed there. The deed' of ex- 
change (Marl. Chart. 43, I. 38) is interest** 
ing as being witnessed (at Dover on 10 April 
1 186) by King Henry and by the Patriarch 
Heraclius of Jerusalem, and as having the 
autograph signature of Bishop Richard and 
^ fine impression of his seal. 

[Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, Materials for 
History of Becket, Thomas Saga, Ralph de Di- 
ceto, Gervase of Canterbury, Gesta Henrici, 
Annales iMonastici, Giraldus Cambrensis, Me- 
morials of St. Edmund’s (all in Rolls Ser.); 
Letters of John of Salisbury and Gilbert Foliot, 
ed, Giles (Patres Ecclesise Anglicanae); Pipe 
Rolls, 2~4 Hen. II, Record Oommisaion, 5—17 
Hen. II, and Peet of Fines (Pipe Roll Soc.) ; 
Kadox’s History of Exchequer and Forinulare 
Auglieanum; DialogUs de Scaecario in Stubbs’s 
Select Charters; Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II; 
Casaan’s Lives of Bishops of "Winchester ; Mag- 
Uum Rotulum ScaccariiN’orraanniae(Soc. Antiq.) 
The Harleian. Charter 43 L 38 is exhibited in 
the British Musetiin, and printed in Collectanea 
Topographica etGenealogica, iii. 176-7.] 

K.F. 

RICHARD (/. 1190), called the Pre- 
mbnstratensian, was abbot of an unknown 
English house of that order (Bale, Scrip tt. 
lllustr. Brit. . . . Cat. p. 232). About 1180 
he seems to have left England, visited 
Cologne, and spent some time in writing at 
the abbey of Amsberg (Oirptir, ComnimU ^ 


Scriptt. Eccles. ii. 1521). Here, about 1183, 
he is said to have written his ‘ Life of St. 
Ursula,’ containing a history of the passion 
of the eleven thousand virgins ({5. 1522), 
This is extant in Capgrave’s ‘ Nova Legends 
Anglise ’ (f.316, ed. 1516), and was published 
m Cologne by Orombach in two volumes in 
1667. Some theological treatises attributed 
to Richard are still extant, such as the ‘ De 
Canone Missse,' called also ‘De Officiis 
Missae,’ in Corpus Christi College Library, 
Cambridge, and in the Bodleian Library. 
The ‘ Carmen de Expositione Misase ’ in Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, is more probably 
attributed to Hildebert, called Cenomanensis 
(cf. Leyser, Mist. Poet. Med. Mv. p. 50, ed. 
1721, and elsewhere). Richard is also said 
to have written ‘ De Oomputo Ecclesiastico,’ 
but Hardy does not seem correct (Descript. 
Out. of MSS, iii. 222, Rolls Ser.) when he 
follows Tanner (Bihl. Brit.-Mib. p. 627) in 
attributing to him a chronicle from 1064 to 
so late a date as 1284. 

[See, in addition to authorities cited in the 
text, Pits’s lllustr. Angl. Script, i. 255-6 ; Ea- 
bricius’s BibL Lat. Med. .Et. vi. 83; Cheva- 
lier’s Repertoire des Sources Hist, du Moyen 
Age, i. 1944; Wright’s Biogr.Brit. Lit. ii. 471.1 
A. M. C-B. 

RICHARD OF Devizes (/. 1191), chroni- 
cler, apparently a native of Devizes, Wiltshire, 
was a monk of the Benedictine house of St. 
Swithun’s, Winchester, in the time of Prior 
Robert, He wrote a chronicle of the deeds 
of Richard I, and sent it to Robert with a 
prologue in the form of a letter. This 
^Chronicon de rebus gestis Ricardi primi’ 
extends from the accession of Richard I to 
Oct, 1192, when he was making arrangements 
previous to his departure from Palestine. 
It is of great value, for Richard was an 
acute observer, and is amusing, for he was 
given to sarcasm. He speaks severely of the 
arrogance of William Longchamp [q. v.], 
and accuses Walter, archbishop of Rouen, of 
deceit ; makes a curious allusion to ,the infi- 
delities of Eleanor, the king’s mother, to her 
first husband, Louis VII of France, and in- 
serts a long and quaintly told story Of a boy 
said to have been slain by the Jews of Win- 
chester, in the course of which he says 
something characteristic of each of several 
of the principal cities of England. He quotes 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and makes 
a parade of learning. The speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his characters must 
m some cases be his own composition. 

This work, commonly referred to as the 
‘Gesta Ricardi,’ exists in 0. 0. O. Cambr. 
MS. 339 and Cott. MS. Dorn, A. xiii. ; it 
has been printed and edited by Stevenson 
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for the Englisli Historical Society in 1838, 
and by Mr. llowlett in vol. iii. of tlie ^ Chro- 
nicles, of the lleig’iis of Stephen, Henry H, 
and llichard I’ for the Kolls Series in 1886, 
and has been translated by Stevenson in the 
series of ‘ Church Historians,’ vol. v., and by 
Giles, reprinted, with differences, in ‘ Chro- 
nicles of the Crusaders ’ in Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library. 

Along with both the manuscripts of the 
^Gesta’ is bound the * Annales do Win- 
tonia,’ a chronicle ascribed to Itichard by 
Bale, followed by Pits. Stevenson, in his 
preface to the ' Gesta,’ says that he sees no 
ground for Bale’s statement, but his o])inion 
has been controverted by later authorities. 
This chronicle as given in the 0. C. 0. 
Oambr. MS., the earlier of the two, ‘begins 
with a description of Britain, and goes down 
to the year 1135,’ though after 1066 it is ex- 
tremely meagre (Luard), It was certainly 
written by a Winchester monk of the time of 
Hichard, and presents some likeness to his un- 
doubted work, specially in a passage which, 
although considered obscure by J^uard, obvi- 
ously refers to the divorce of Queen Eleanor 
from her first husband. It begins with a 
dedication to a ‘ Master Adam,’ which has 
been mutilated in binding so that the 
author’s name has been lost. It is possible 
that Bale saw it before this mutilation, and 
found liichard’s name. In any case it is 
probable that he was the author (t!).) It 
presents several inaccuracies, and relates some 
events, specially those connected with Win- 
chester, m some detail. The other version, in 
Cotton MS. Dorn. A. xiil., which was printed 
by Luard in his ‘Annales Monaatici ’ (vol. 
ii. in the Bolls Series), has evidently been 
copied, down to 10G6, with some alterations, 
from the C. 0. 0. Cambridge manuscript, 
and is carried on in the same handwriting ‘ of 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth centurjr to the year 120^’ (ib.) 
Mr. Hewlett considers that the four pieces, 
viz. the ‘ Gesta ’ and the Chronicle in both 
manuscripts, are all written by one hand, 
and by the author himself, who must there- 
fore, according to his view, have been $,liv0 
in 1202. 

[Editions of the Gesta Eicardi I by Steven-* 
son (JEngl. Hist. Soe.J and by Hewlett (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Annales Monasrici, vol. ii., Luard’s pre- 
face (Rolls Ser.); Bale’s Scriptt. Brit, Cat. cent, 
ill. No, 28; Hardy’s Cat. of Mat, vol. ii, ; 
Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. vol. ii.] W, H. 

EIQHARD OF Elt (<^.1194P), historian, 
was a monk of Ely who may probably bo 
identified with the Richard who was sent by 
the monks of Ely to Rome bearing a letter 
fo Pope Eugenius (1M9 -1154), against the 


clerk Henry, son of the archdeacon of Ely. 
Ho is therein described as a man of good 
life wbo had been from boyhood a monk of 
Ely. lie became prior in 1177, and died in 
or before 1194. 

Richard was author of an account of Ely 
which is not known to he extant. Many 
quotations from it are incorporatt^d in the 
‘ Libor El iensis ’ by Thomas of Jilly ( /?. 1170) 
[q. V.], Avho acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Richard, , Wharton also credits Richard 
wifh the authorship of ‘Goutinuatio His- 
toriie Kliensis ab anno 1107 ad annum 1109,’ 
whicli he printed in his ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ but 
it is really an epitome of lH(diard’a work by 
a writer who acicnowh'.dges his indebtedness. 
Tanner ascribes to Ricluird a volume of ser- 
mons beginning ‘ A Hcendet sicut virgultum 
coram,’ and a volume of songs and of familiar 
epistles, referring to No. 169 of Boston of 
Bury’s ‘ Catalogue.’ 

[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. xlv ami 615 ; 
Stewart’s edition of the Libor Elionsis.] Al. B. 

EIOHAEB OF Elv (d 1198), bishop of 
London. [See PhTZNUAiu or EiTZKiaKU, 
Rio HARD.] 

EIOHARB UK TiJMimo (y?. 1190-1229), 
reputed author of the ‘ Ituutrarhun Regis 
Ricardi,’ the chief authority for the third 
crusade, may have been a chaplain to the 
templars, and in sonn^ senso a dt'poudcnt of 
the Earl of Leicester (ll91--1206h 

Eroiu the ‘ liinerarium ’ itself we learn 
that the author of the work was at I.yons 
with Richard Camr do Lion in JidylUlO; 
fi’om ijyonslu^ passed through Orange to Ma- 
rignane ' on the siui ’ and j\[arseilles, whence 
ho took ship for 8 icily, and reacshed Mt‘8sina 
before 14* 8ept,, having thus outsailed the 
king, who left AlarsiuUea on 7 Aug. and 
landed at Messina on 23 Se])t. He was ob- 
viously an eye-wit ness of much that he rt^corda 
during Richard’s six months’ stay in Sicily, 
and on 10 April 1191 embarked for Acre in. a 
vessel belonging to the English fhujt. With 
Richard, he experienced the great G ood Friday 
storm oir the coast of Greta (12 April), and 
in the king’s company was driv(m to Rhodes 
—an island wlioae ruined capital he compares 
to Rome for size and appearance. He left 
Rhodes on 1 May with tlie king, but not in 
Richard’s own ship, and was probably present 
at the conquest of Oypnia and the rest of 
the English crusade till the return home in 
October 1192. In some parts, however, Ids 
narrative lacks the precise detail we should 
expect ft:om an eye-witness, and the, first 
person practically drops out of his pages at 
the departure from liliodee (p. 181, bk. ii. c, 
28J only to reappear af the very end of the 
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work (bk. tL c. 33, witb wbicb c£. iv. 33), 
with the account of the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Three bauds of crusaders visited the 
holy city (September 119i ?), and the author 
of the 'Itinerarium ’ was a member of the 
second baud, under the guidance of Kalph 
Teissun. His account of this incident is very 
minute, and it expressly states that he made 
the journey as a poor man on foot. Prom 
Jerusalem he returned to Acre, where he 
abruptly disappears from the narrative. He 
certainly did not return home with Richard 
himself; but, as he seems to have visited 
Rome (see above) some time during his life, 
he may possibly have done so in the com- 
pany of the two queens (Berengaria and 
Joan) on their way from Palestine to Poitou. 

On or before 24 Oct. 1222 Richard de 
Templo, with whom Bishop Stubbs identifies 
the author of the ‘ Itinerarium,^ although 
the grounds are not conclusive, was elected 
prior of the Augustinian church of the Ploly 
Trinity, London (Close Rolls, p. 615, a h). 
There is no evidence as to the precise day of 
'the prior’s death; but he appears to have 
been taken under Gregory IX’s protection 
as late as 1229. 

In its present form the ^Itinerarium^ was 
published after 1198. It is quoted by Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, who died about 1216 ; by 
the author of the ^He Expugnatione Terrse 
Saiietae,’ who was wounded when Saladin 
laid siege to Jerusalem in 1187 ; in the Bri- 
tish Museum MS. (Reg. 14 c. 10), which 
was probably composed about 1220 ; by Roger 
of Wendover (d. 1237); and by Matthew 
Paris (d, 1269?). The last three writers, 
however, only quote from Book i. (Stubbs’s 
Introduction, p. Ixx), a book which stands 
apart from and was very likely published 
before the rest. All the external evidence 
for Richard de Temple’s authorship is to be 
found -(1) in the ‘He Expugnatione’s ’ ad- 
vice to its readers that, if they desire a de- 
tailed account of King Richard’s crusade 
after Philip’s departure from Syria, they 
had better consult ‘ the book which the Prior 
of the Holy Trinity at London caused to be 
translated out of French into Latin,’ words 
which distinctly refer to the ‘ Itinerarium ; ’ 
and (2) the assertion of Nicholas Trivet (jl. 
1300'?), prefixed to a direct quotation from 
tlie ‘Itinerarium’ (bk. ii.), declaring that 
the quotation in question comes from ‘the 

inerar j of the same king (i.e. Richard I), 
which Richard, Canon of the Holy Trinity 
at London, wrote in prose and metre.’ 

By far the greater part of the ‘ Itinerarium’ 
corresponds very closely with a long octo« 
syllabic French poem, written by a certain 
Ambrose, the priest-clerk, who, like the au- 


thor of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ accompanied Ri- 
chard on the third crusade. This Ambrose 
is probably identical with the Ambrose who, 
as ‘ king’s clerk ’ (10 Oct. 1200), received pay- 
ment for singing mass at John’s second coro- 
nation (Noron. Rolls, p. 34). His French 
poem, the ‘ Carmen Ambrosii,’ has not yet 
been published in full; but it appears to omit 
certain salient points that are found in the 
‘Itinerarium,’ such as the account of Frede- 
rick Barbar ossa’s crusade (bk. i. cc. 18-24), 
and it has minor details which are peculiar to 
it. Nor do the two works always follow the 
same order of events. But there can be little 
question that the ‘Itinerarium’ is based 
upon the ‘ Song of Ambrose ; ’ and it seems 
probable that, some time after the appearance 
of the latter work, Richard de Templo had it 
translated — with a certain amount of freedom 
— into Latin, probably by a survivor from the 
third crusade. This theory harmonises the 
chief points of the evidence of Trivet and 
the ‘ He Expugnatione.’ If this translation 
were dedicated to Richard de Templo, or 
introduced with a preface from his pen, it 
would soon naturally be ascribed to him ; 
while the close resemblance between the 
Erench and Latin works would account for 
Trivet’s blunder in attributing both to one 
writer. 

The ‘ Itinerarium ’ has been published by 
Bongars (only part of book i., and without 
the author’s prologue); by Gale, and by 
Stubbs. Selections have been edited by 
Pauli. The chief manuscripts are (a) Cotton 
MS. Faustina A vii (early thirteenth cen- 
tury, (b) Cambridge Public Library Ef. i. 25 
(middle thirteenth century), (e) Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (late thirteenth century), 
Phillipps’s Library, Cheltenham, 3874 alias 
13666 (fourteenth century). The British Mu- 
seum MS. Reg. 14 C 10 contains large parts of 
book i. placed in a new order. The Corpus 
manuscript has the fullest text and has been 
foEowed by Stubbs. Gale’s edition is from 
(b), a manuscript which, as it contains various 
Latin poems by Geoffrey Vinsauf, and notably 
one on Richard I’s death, has led many writers 
to ascribe the ‘Itinerarium’ also to this poet. 
Barth had a manuscript of book i. which as- 
signed the work to ‘Guido Adduanensis’ 
(see Stubbs, Introd. pp. xliii~xlvi). 

Richard de Templo must not be confused 
with Richard of Hevizes (Jl. 1191) [q. v.], 
author of the ‘ Gesta Regis Ricardi,’ who^ 
work covers much the same period of Ri- 
chard I’s career as the ‘ Itinerarium.’ Both 
end at the same date. 

[Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, ed. Stubbs,. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, ed. Himock, Brewer, and War- 
ner, yol. viii., Matthew Paris, ed. Luard, voL 
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ii, De Expugnatione Terr® Sanctae, ('d. Jos. 
Stevenson (all in the liolls Ser,); Scriptoivs 
iRt-r. German. (Pertz), xxvii. 190-220, 532-46; 
Trivet, ejcl. Hog (JEngl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gelo’s 
Si-riptores (1687) ; Norman Rolls, ed. Hardy, 
1835; Oloau Rolls, ed. Hardy (1200-24); Ry- 
mer’s Poedera, ed. 1816, voL i. ; Hugdalo’s Mo- 
nastieon, ed. 1817-30, vol. vi. ; Revue dos So- 
ci^t^s Sarantes des Ddpartements, 5th ser. vi. 
93, &c. ; Adelbert Keller’s ‘Romvarts’ (1844), 
pp. 411-25; Montfaueon’s Bibliotheca Biblio- 
thecarum, i. 31 ; 0. Bungars’s Gosta Dei per 
Praneos ; La Croix’s Dissertation siir qucdques 
points curieiix de I’Histoiro de Pranco, vii. 24.] 

T. A. A. 

RICHARD 03? ConwAT.T, (/. 
called also Richard Rufus, Buys, Roaso, or 
Bowse, a Franciscan teacher, was a master, 
probably an Oxford master of arts, when ho 
went to Paris about 1238 {Mo7i. Francm.i), 
650). He left Paris without taking a de- 
gree, and, after making his profession as a 
P'ranciscan at Oxford {ik p. 39), returned to 
Prance in the same year with Ilaymo of 
Paversham [q. v.] to oppose the minister- 
general Plias. Ho went on to Ronn^ to appeal 
against Elias {ib. p. 5d9). In 1250 lie was 
again at Oxford, and, in spite of direction from 
the general of his order to go to l^iris as a 
lecturer (ib. pp. 330, 36*6), >vas allowed to i 
stay at Oxford, where he lectured, as bache- 
lor of divinity, on the ‘Sentences^ (Bacon, 
Compeiid. Stud. Tlml. c. 4). Soon aftm*, the 
riots at Oxford decided him to go to Paris, j 
Adam de Marisco [q. v,] wrote to the pro- 
vincial, asking that he should be provided 
with companions and manuscripts, and early 
in 1253 endeavoured to find him a secretary 
{Mon. Francim. p. 349). At Paris he h^c- 
tured on the ‘ Sentences/ earning the title 
of the 'Admirable Philosopher' (ib. p. 39). 
Returning to Oxford, he became fifth lector 
and regent master of the friars, probably 
about 1256. Bacon, writing in 1292, says 
that Richard of OornwalFs teacliing was 
the source of the mischievous eiTors tha| 
had for the past forty years held the field, 
His faulty teaching had been reproved by 
Parisian scholars, kit his fame among the 
foolish was very great. Eccleston praises 
his piety, his conversation and intellectual 
abilities. Martin de Sancta Cruce, master 
pf Sherbourne Hospital, bequeathed to him, 
by his will, November }2o9, 'unum habi- 
tupQ integrum' and a copy of the canonical 
epistles. 

Sbaralea, in his ' Supplement ' to Waddin x 
(AnnaUi Minomm\hmnhmt^ Richard of 
Cornwall commentaries on the Master of the* 
Sentences, in two books, beginning * Secun- 
dum Hugonem S^YIctOfe in librideSaora- 


mentis par. i., duploxest opus Creatoris,’ and 
ending ' (piibus sc non possit exuore. Explicit 
lib. 2,’ a %vork fonmuly at Assisi. Ilis com- 
mentary on Bonaventure’s third book of sen- 
tences 18 now at Assisi (No. 176), beginning 
'Delia antem qui dives est/and ending 'non 
eat iiidicare sed iiulicari.’ A work onBona- 
vonture's fourth book follows, without a 
separate title, beginning (f. 51)' Sacnimenta 
sunt qiiodam mcdicamenta spiritualia,’ end- 
ing (f. 177) 'noc est I'xconunuuicatUH,’ Sbara- 
lea gives as the work of Uicdiard Rufus another 
manuscript, once at As'sisi, beginning ' Ou- 
pientes, etc., totalis libri premittit milu 
prologiim,' and ending ‘ hoc non est per exe- 
cutionem sod notificationem primi.’ At the 
beginning of the fourth book was the title 
'liic. Run Angli compilatio 4 librorum S. 
Bonaventnnn. Altissimna creavit de terra 
medicinam. Vurbiim istud scribitur Eccles. 
xxxviii.' Willott and Posstwinua refer to 
a manuscript at Paris, written by Richard, 
on the ' Sentences.' Bale saw a cmnnnmtary 
on the 'Sentences 'in the monastery at Nor- 
wich, written by Richard le Puys, in four 
books, beginning ' !Mat(U’ia divinarum scrip- 
turarum,' and by the same writer, '(iues- 
tiones quoqne varias,' in one book 
17). 

He must bo distinguished from RxoiUUi) 
01*’ CoaKWAri6(/. 1237), pre, bendary of Lin- 
coln, who iscommendtul by Adam de Marisco 
in a letter to Robert ( Iroasotesto [q. v.l The 
latter had commenttul on his 'want ofJknow- 
liulge of the English idiom. He is probaldy 
the Ricliard of Cornwall whom Grosseteste, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Giles, 
appointed to a Lincoln pn^bend about 1237. 
In a letttu to .Richard, (4ro8S(^teste compli- 
ments him on his knowledge and good man- 
ners, and refers to liis sacrifice in quitting 
Rome to come to England. The rrisbman 
who signed 'Ric. Corn ub./ in 1252, to an 
agreement, made at Oxford between the 
northerners and the Irish, was perhaps the 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

[Little’s Grey Friars in Oxford ; Monumenta 
Pranciseana ; Wadding's Annalea Minorum, iv. 
325; 8baraloa’s fiuppkment, pp. 633, 635; 
Grosseteste’s Epist«hB, ed. Luard; Tanner's Bibb 
Brit. ; Possovino's Apparatus Sacer.] M. B. 

RICHARD OP WnTiHmsHBi) {d. 1231), 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See Giu.nt, 
Richakdj 

RICHARD ANGLICD8 (/. 1190), 
canonist. [Sea under Poo», Riohabd, a. 
1287, bishop of Durham.] 

RICHARD m Moeot (#, 1§42), histo. 
rian. Mo:|xnsJ ■ 
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EICHAED OP Wbndoveb { d . 1262), 

physician, was a canon of St. Paul’s, in which 
church he held at one time the prebend of 
Ealdland. probably succeeding JEloger Niger 
[q. V.] in lie afterwards held the pre- 

bend of Rugmere, which previously to 1:250 
he had exchanged for that of Neasden. 
Matthew Paris (v. 299) mentions that he 
was at one time physician to Gregory IX, 
who, on his death in 1241, gave Richard a 
crucifix containing relics, which Richard in 
his turn bequeathed to St. Albans. He died 
in 1252, his obit at St. Paul’s being observed 
on 5 March (Nbwcottet, JRepertomwi, i. 36, 
145, 183). He left bequests to various bodies, 
including the hospital of St. James’s, near 
London, to have prayers said for his soul. 

Richard of Wendover, the canon of St. 
Paul’s and physician, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from Richard de Wendene or de 
Wendover (d, 1250), bishop of Rochester, as 
well as from the famous jurist, Ricardus 
Anglicus, who has been himself confused 
with Richard Poor, bishop of Durham [see 
PooK, Richaed, ad fin.] ; and, finally, from 
another Richard who was celebrated as a 
physician in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and had been physician at Mont- 
pellier, of whom Gilles du Corbeil (j^. 1222), 
in his ‘ Compendium Medicinee,’ says : 

Qui vetulo canos profert de pectore sensus 

Ricardus senior, quem plus setate senili 

Ars facit esse senem. 

There can he little doubt, however, that 
Richard of Wendover is identical with a 
second famous physician, Richard the Eng- 
lishman, who had studied medicine at Paris 
and Salerno, and was author of the ‘ Practica 
sive medicaments Ricardi,’ in which reference 
is made to the writer’s practice at Bologna 
and Spoleto, and of the ^Tractatus de Urinis,’ 
whose author is sometimes styled * Ricardus 
Anglicus,’ and sometimes 'Ricardus Salerni- 
tanus.’ Gilbert the Englishman [q. v.] cites 
a treatise ' De Urinis ’ as by Master Richard, 
one of the most skilful of all doctors. Ri- 
chard is mentioned as a celebrated physician 
by J. ha of Gaddesden [q. v.] and others. 

The tollo wing writings are ascribed to Ri- 
chard the famous physician, although all 
may not be from the same pen : 1 . ' Micrologus 
Magistri Ricardi Anglici/ MS. Bibl. Nat. 
6957. This treatise, which is not found 
entire in any manuscript, is a sort of brief 
medical encyclopaedia ; it is a compilation 
from Greek and Arabic writers, though it 
shows some independence of thought and 
originality of expression. Probably most, of 
the following are really parts of the ' Micro- 
logus,’ for in a preface to this work Richard 


speaks of its contents or ‘ rules touching the 
urine,’ on anatomy, purging medicines, and 
the prognostics of diseases. 2. ' Anatomia,’ 
MSS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 7056, Ashmole MS. 
1398, ii. 2, in the Bodleian Library. In Merton 
College MS. 324, f. 160 5, there is ‘ Liber 
Anathomiae partim ex Ricardo Salernitano 
confectus.’ 3. 'Practica,’ MSS. Bibl. Nat. 
6957,7056: inc. 'Acutarumest aliaterciana,’ 
and Balliol College 285, fi*. 47-63, where it is 
styled ' Micrologus.’ Both the ' Anatomia ’ 
and ' Practica ’ are in fact parts of the 
'Micrologus.’ 4. 'De Signis prognostieis.’ 
Inc. ' Pinis Medicinae dumtaxat,’ under this 
title in MSS. S. Germain des Pres, 1306, 
6954 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, MS. Ee. ii. 20, f. 40 b, and 
Ii i, 17, £ 158. In Gonville and Caius College 
JSlQ. 117 as Signa Ricardi, in Exeter College 
35 £ 108 as Signa Medicinalia, and in MS. 
Bibl. Nat. 7056 as ' Summade signis dierum 
crifcicorum.’ M. Littr6 thinks the treatises 
'De Crisi’ and 'De Pulsibus’ are parts of 
this worlc. This theory is in part confirmed 
by St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, MS. 218, 
which gives under one head ' Siimma Ricardi 
de criticis diebus et pulsibus, et de modo 
conficiendi et medendi,’ but in the same 
manuscript ' De Crisi, Phlebotomia ’ appear 
separately. The part ' De Pulsibus ’ is con- 
tained in New College MS. 167, £ 2. Another 
fragment of the same treatise has been 
printed under the title ' De signis fehrium ’ 
m the ' Opus aureum ac prseclarum,’ Venice, 
1514, fol. ; Lyons, 1517, 4to ; Basle, 1535, fol. 

6. 'De modo conficiendi et meclendh’ MS. 
Univ. Libr. Cambr. Ee. ii, 20, fif. 13-17, and 
Gonville and Gains College !^IS. It is clear 
from St. Peter’a Coll. MS. 218 that this is 
part of the same treatise as No. 4. M. Littr6 
thinks it is perhaps identical with the 
' Practica,’ No. 2. Very probably the identi- 
fication should also extend to the ' Compen- 
dium Medicinse ’ of Bodleian MS. 2462, f. 516, 
and the ' Summa Ricardi’ of other manu- 
scripts. All of them are probably more or 
less considerable fragments of the ' Micro- 
logus.’ 6. ' De Phlebotomia,’ inc. ' Medelam 
membrorum duplicem,’ MS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 
MS. Cambrai 816, St. Peter’s Coll. MS. 218. 

7. 'De Urinis,’ inc. in some copies 'Circa 
urinas quinque sunt pensanda,’ in others 
' Quinque attendiintur generalia.’ All copies 
seem to have prefixed a distich of which the 
first line is : 

Qui cupit urinas mea per compendia scire. 

New Coll. MS. 167, £ 6; Exeter OoU. 35 , 
All Souls’ Coll. 80; Merton Coll. 324 (as 
'Ricardi Salernitani) ; Gonville and Caius 
Coll. MS. 95, MS. Cambrai, 815. In MS.BibL 
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Nat. 7030 there in a tract ‘ De llrinia^ attri- 
butt^d to Kichard which begins Q,umn so- 
cimdum Avicentiain vigiiiti siiit colores urine,’ 
which, however, is no doubt by Walter 
Agilon. InCambr, Univ. Libr. MB. li. i.^ 17, 
there is a third tract beginning * Fnesentiunx 
Corporis.’ 8. ‘ Ivepresaiva,’ J^IB. Univ. Jnbr, 
Gambr. Ee. ii. 20, f. 24, inc. ‘ Ijuxatixui sclent,’ 
Oonville and Cains Coll. M8. 05. This is ^no 
doubt the part of the ‘ Micrologus ’ which 
treats of purging mcHliciiu^s, as indicated by 
Richard in his prologue to that work {llint 
Litt xxi. 383). In Balliol Coll. MS. 285, f, 
220, there is ‘ Liber Ricardi d(^ Laxativis,’ inc. 
^Jlupplici causa me cogcmte.’ 0. *Tahulje 
cum commentario doannis do Sancsto I’aiilo,’ 
IMS. St. Peter’s Coll. 218. 10. Maher 

Ricardi,’ MS. Gonvillo and Cains (Bn uraud, 
I. iii. 120). In verso, itic. ^ Adsit ])rinc.ipi() 
sancta Maria moo ; ’ a few liiujs are ])riul,tHl 
by M. Littr6. It is likely onougli by 1 tichard, 
who shows a taste for versifying in his other 
works, But at the etui the author is calhul 
Ricardinus; this suggests that the author 
was lUcluird of Bloxkam, author of the 
'Knowyng of IMedicynes after Itichardyne’ 
in Ashmole IMS. 141)8. 11. ^ Praetica sive 

Medicamenti Ricardi,’ MS. Bibl. de 1’ Arsenal 
73, inc. ^Oaritatis studio et brevitatis causa ’ 
InCambr. Univ. Libr. hi SB. Ee, ii. 20 and li 
i. 17, there is a ‘ Pructica Ricardi ’ beginning 
^ Habemna ab antiquis.’ St. Peter’s (hdhtge, 
Cambridge, MS. 218, contains, under the 
name of* Ricardus Anglicus,’ bt'sides Nos. 9, 
6, 6, 4, and the treatise * Crisi ’ already 
named, the following three, 12. * (iiuestiones 
Ooll^ Saleniitani de Ooloribus.’ 13. *Oonsilia 
Medica,’ and 14. *Do Naturali Philosoidiia.’ 
In MS. Magd. Coll. (,)xon. 145, f. 40 b there 
is 15. * De Oniatu libellus secundum magi- 
strum Ricardiim/ which may be by Richard 
the physician. 

[Mattliew Paris; Nowcourt’s Boportorium ; 
Dttgdale’s Hist, of St. I’anl’s ; Tanner’s Hi Id. 
Brit. Ilib, 624; Simpson’s Doeuimmts illustrat- 
ins: Hist, of St. Paul’s (Caindoti Boc.) ; Hist. 
MBS. Cotnm. 9th Pop App. ; Ili^tolro Litt^raire 
de la France, xxi. 383-93, art. by M. Littr^j 
Coxti’s Cat. M8B.^ in Ooll. Aulisque Oxon. ; Cara- 
logue of MBS. in Cambr, University Library: 
Bernard’s Catalogus M SB. Anglijc.') C. L. K. , 

RICHARD DU Wioira (1197f~1253), 
bishop of Chichester and saint, derived his 
name from Droitwich in Worcestershire, 
where he was bom about 1197 (Boctema in 
Acta SS, April, i, 307). He was a son of 
well-to-do parents, Richard and Alices, but 
his father died when he was young, and the 
family fell into poverty. Oapgrave (Acta 
SS. April i. 279), his later biographer, 
writing in the fifteenth century, tells pic- 


turesque stories of how Richard labourod 
I on his elder broth(U’’s land so zealously that 
I he repainal tlu^ broken loi-tunes of the family. 
Howt^ver that may be, it is cexlain that Ins 
brother ollcunul to lavsigu his estates to him 
and proposed that he should marry a (‘.erlain 
noble lady (Booking, p. 28(5; (Jaimvkavr 
p. 2/0). IHchard resfused both proposals 
and w(mt to Oxford as a poor sclioinr. 
There ho livn<l very simply. He and two 
coinnanions Imd but one' tunic and one 
hocxhal gown in common in, whi(‘h they 
att ended hmt unw by turns ( tb, p. 279 ). J^ogic 
he specially studie'd (Booking, p. 28(1). As 
nmster of arts lu' taught with great, success, 
Finally he btHUimo doctor of (;anon law, and 
by common consent of tlu^ university was 
nmdc chancellor {ih. p. 287). CapgraVo (p. 
270) says that bidbre he was made chan- 
coHor lie wmit first to Paris io study logic, 
returned to O.xFord to tube the d(‘gree of 
M.A,, and tlumce went to Bologna to work 
at canon law, whercun he won gri'.at repu- 
tation tlieriK He tells also that wheii he 
was on the point of leaving Bologna hia 
tutor olfered him his daughter in marriage, 
hut he shrank from the oiler, for marringo 
had no place in his aust.ere scheme of life, 
A(H;ording to Caipgrave, it was only now, on 
his n^t iirn t() England, that lie was made 
chancellor of Oxford university, His fame 
asasclmlar and saint was so gn^at that both 
Edmund Rich (q. v.'), now primate, and the 
learned Robert Orosseteste [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, wished to secure nim as clian- 
cellor of their respectivHull(HU‘Hes(CAeG,EAVB, 
p, 279). Finally Richardhe came chaneellor 
of Cauterbury (Booking, p. 287), and the 
faithlul friend and folio wi^r of Edmimd. 
Booking compands the two holy men to ‘two 
cherubim in glory ’ (p. 287). It. was after 
consultation with Richard, if not actually 
at his suffgestion, that Edmund made his 
stand against t.he king on the subit'ct. of 
vacant sei^s. Whim Edmund retired to Pon- 
tigny, Richard went with him, and, when Ikl- 
mund’a failing health compelled him to seek 
a warmer climate, they rtunovod together to 
Soissy, There Edmund died. Riidiard always 
remained faithful to his mcunory, and au'p- 
nlied Matthew Paris with the imftnrial for 
his biography (I£kt Major, v. 369). Tn 
12B)lia attended St. Edmund’s translation 
at Pontigny, and wrote an account of it 
in a letter published by Matthew Paris Hb, 
V. 76, 102, vi. 128). Richard had no heart 
to return to Etigland, but went to Orleans ' 
and studied theology in a Dominican house 
(BooEtKO, p. 287). He was ordained priest 
there, and hencoforth increased the rigour 
of his aaceticism. He founded a chapd in 
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Orleans in honour of St. Edmund. At last 
he returned to England, and became vicar 
of Deal and rector of Charing (Bliss, Cal. 
Fajtal Letters, i. 215). Boniface of Savoy, 
St. Edmund’s successor, prevailed upon him, 
in 1245, once more to become chancellor of 
Canterbury (OAPGiiAVB, p. 279). 

On the death of Bisho]) Ralph Neville in 
1244, the canons of Chichester had elected 
to the vacant see Robert Passelewe [q. v.], 
archdeacon of Chichester, and an ardent sup- 
porter of the king. Boniface, already arch- 
bishop-elect, held a synod of his sulfragans 
on 3 June 1244, and quashed the election. 
Richard de Wyche was now recommended 
to the chapter and immediately elected, Boni- 
face urging his choice and confirming the 
election Waverley,^.^2>^', Ann. Wo?'- 

ce^ster, p. 436; Matt. Pakis, H^ist. Majo?',iv. 
858, 401,* Booking, p. 288). Henry III 
was enraged, and refused to surrender the 
temporalities of the see. Richard had an in- 
terview with him, but, as it proved useless, 
he took his case to the pope, Innocent IV, 
who consecrated him at Lyons on 5 March 
1245 (Ann. Worcester, p. 436 j Ann. Waveyiey, 
p. 885). 

On his return to England Richard found 
the temporalities of the see shamefully mis- 
used and wasted by the king’s officials. A 
second interview with the king proved of no 
avail (Booking, p. 289), Richard was home- 
less in his own diocese, ^ like a stranger in a 
foreign land ’ (ib. p. 289). He was dependent 
on the hospitality of his clergy, especially on 
that of a poor priest of Tarring, Simon by 
name, who shared with Richard what little 
he possessed. After two years, in 1246, the 
king was induced by papal threats of ex- 
communication to restore the temporalities 
{A?in. Wo?xester,^. 437). Richard continued 
to lead the life of a primitive apostle, spend- 
ing little on his own needs and giving alms 
freely. lie rigidly maintained ecclesiastical 
discipline. A body of statutes was compiled 
by him, with the aid of his chapter, with a 
view to removing abuses in the chinch ; it 
throws much light on the general condition 
of the clergy. Clergy living in concubinage 
within his diocese were to be deprived of 
their benefices; all candidates for ordina- 
tion were to take a vow of chastity ; the 
unworthy were to be excluded from ordina- 
tion ; charity and hospitality were enjoined 
on rectors; tithes were to he paid regu- 
larly; detainers of tithes were to be severely 
punished (cf../tw? 2 . Tewlmbury,Y9>^^^} 
vicars were to be priests and hold only one 
cure; non-residence was condemned; deacons 
were forbidden to hear confessions, impose 
penances, or baptise, save in emergencies; 


confirmation was to follow one year after 
baptism. That Richard set much store on 
seemliness of form and beauty of ritual is 
evident from his regulations that priests were 
to celebrate mass in clean white robes ; to 
use a chalice of silver or gold ; the altar linen 
was to be spotless, the cross was to be held 
by the priest in front of the celebrant, the 
bread to be of the finest wheaten flour, the 
wine mixed with water. To the sick the 
elements were to be reverently carried. 
Clerical exactions were suppressed; arch- 
deacons were to administer justice at fair 
fees, and were to visit the churches regu- 
larly ; priests whose articulation was care- 
less and hurried were to be suspended ; the 
sale of church offices was forbidden ; four 
times a year the names of excommunicated 
persons were to be read in the parish church. 
All incendiaries, usurers, sacrilegious ob- 
structors to the execution of wills, and false 
informers were to be punished by excom- 
munication. Jews were forbidden to erect 
new synagogues. A copy of these statutes 
was to be kept by every priest in the diocese, 
and be brought by him to the episcopal synod 
(WiXKINS, Concilia, i. 688-93). 

Richard was sensitive in all matters of 
church privilege. He compelled, for example, 
the violators of a church in Lewes, who had 
driven out and hanged a thief in sanctuary 
there, to take down the corpse when it 
was already decaying, and bury it within 
the church. In 12e52 Richard agreed with 
Grosseteste in refusing the king’s demand 
of a tenth (Matt. Paris, v. 326), and in 
the same year he joined Boniface m excom- 
municaring the authors of an outrage on the 
archbishop’s official, Eustace of Lynn (ib. p. 
351). In his care for his cathedral, he in- 
stituted what was later known as ‘ St. Ri- 
chard’s pence’ — contributions ofiered each 
Easter, day or Whitsunday by the parishioners 
of each church in the diocese. With the 
same object he induced the archbishop of 
Canterbury and various bishops to recom- 
mend pilgrimages and ofiferings to Chichester 
Cathedral, with relaxation of penance as 
reward. He was a great patron of the men- 
dicant friars, especially the Dominicans, who 
largely expanded their work in Sussex dur- 
ing his episcopate. His confessor, Ralph 
Booking [q. v.], who wrote his biography, 
was a Dominican. 

Richard’s activity was far from being con- 
fined to his own diocese. He meddled little 
in politics, and was reproached with loving 
the pope better than the king. He was an 
ardent advocate of crusades. In 1250 
he was one of the collectors of the crusading 
subsidy (Bliss, Cal Papal Letters, i. 263). 
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In 1252 tlie king commanded him to exhort 
the people of London to take the cross. 1 1 is 
preaching in this instance was att ended with 
small success (Matt. Paris, v. 282 j Fadera, 
i. 288). But when St. Louis was compelled 
in 1258 to return to Europe, leaving eastern 
Christendom on the verge of dissolut ion, 
the pope had no more streniions helper than 
Itichard of Oliichesterin reviving the ilagging 
enthusiasm in .England. He preached a cru- 
sade (Matt. Paris, vL 200, 201, 200) both iu 
his own diocese and that of Canterbury (Booic- 
INO, p. 294). As he drew near to Dover, how- 
ever, where he was to consecrate a church 
dedicated to St. Edmund, his strength faihid. 
Eeaching Dover, and lodging in the Hoa- 
pitTum D(ii, he (^on8ecrated the church ; but 
next mornitig (8 April 1253), during I'arly 
mass in the cha])el, he fell and soon afttsr 
died {ih, p. 30(5 ^ Matt, 1\ris, v. 309). His 
biographers (Booking, p. 300;, CAT<nuviii, 
p. 281) t(ill how the clergy who performed 
for him the last ollices were deeply impressed 
on finding his body torn with macerations 
and clad in horsehair clasped with iron bands 
(cf. Matt, I^abis, v. 380). Kichard’s remains, 
except the perishable parts, which wore in- 
terred in the cliurch of St. Edmund at 
Dover, were buried according to his wish in 
a humble grave in the nave of Chichester 
Cathedral, near the altar of Bt. Edmund, 
which ho himself had constructed in memory 
of his revered master (Booking, p. 307 ; 
Sum^tArck Coll i. 166). His will has been 
printed in Dallaway’s * West Sussex ' (i. 47) 
and in * Testamenta Vetusta.’ It is printed 
with greater accuracy by Mr. W. H. Blaauw 
in ^Suwssex Arclnnological Collections^ (i, 
164-192). Mr. Blaauw has appended a trans- 
lation and notes. liichard left legacies to the 
church of Chichester, to many communities 
of Franciscan and Dominican friars, to various 
recluses, and to his servants and friends. The 
only bequest to his family was a marriage 
portion of twenty marks to the daughter of 
his sister. He was still crippled with debt, 
and ordered his executors to demand from 
the king the two years’ profits from his 
bisliopric which Henry had unjustly taken. 
Archbishop Boniface was his principal exe- 
cutor, 

From the moment of his death Eichard re- 
ceived the honours of sanctity. Stories of 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon obtained 
universal belief (Matt, Paris, v. 380, 384, 
419, 496, 497 ; Ann. Worcester, p. 442). The 
veneration in which his memory was held 
grew rapidly. In the episcopate of Stephen 
Berksted (1262-1287) Bawara, the king’s son, 
visited the tomb. In J uly 1256 a commission 
of Walter of Cantelupe, bishop of Woxpester, 
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Adam Marsh, and the provincial prior of the 
Dominicans, ms appointed by Alexander IV 
to oxamine his life and miracles (Buss, Cal 
Papal Letters, i. 332). On 28 Jan. 1262 at 
Viterbo, in the church of the Franciscans 
Urban IV, in t he piusencio of agreat assembly’ 
declared Eichard of Oluchester formally 
canonisi'd (Buss, Cal Papal Letters,!. 376- 
377; WruciNS, Cmcilia, i. 743). Papal 
license for the translation of the saint’s relics 
to Ohi(‘.lu‘stm‘ Cat-luKlral wim givmi on 20 Feb. 
togot her with promisedrelaxal ions of penance 
to pilgrims (Buss, i. 377). The barons’ wars 
probably stopped imraeiliati^ action. It was 
not unt il 16 June 127(5 that Bt. Eicliard’s 
remains were translated to a silver-gilt; shrine 
in Edward I’s prestmee by Archbishop KH- 
ward by, assisted by several bishops {Ann. 
Winchester, 122; Ann. p. 387; 

Ann. Osney, j). 26B ; Ann. B^oeeesfer, 
‘170,471). The tomb of St. Uichard, as it 
exists at presemt, in th(‘ south transept, is of 
later date and has sufitu-ed from ^re8tora- 
tion ’ ( WtrjUH, ArcMteet. Hist, oj Chichester). 
Till the 1 ime of I feury VI H it was a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. His D^sHval, ke|)t on 
3 April, was an important feast in Sussex 
imtil the Reformation, and his name was, re- 
tained among t he blaidc-letter saints of the 
reformed English prayer book. 

[Kichard’s lift* was written about 1270, soon 
after his cammisatiim, by his confessor, Ralph 
Boi'king, a Dominican, at the request of Arch- 
bishop Kilwardhy, then provincial of the Eng- 
lish i)omini(‘an8, and dedicated to Isabella, 
countess of Arundel. It is vi^ry prolix and 
written ‘rmli stnl veraci stylo’ (Trivet, p 242). 
It is printed in tho J^ollaiKliHt, Acta Hanetorum, 
April i. 276-318. A shorter fitteenth-eontnry 
lile from Oapgravc is also priured in the same 
volume, pp. 27H«82. More modern lives include 
Vita di Han Ricardo V' scovo di Gicestria, <fee. 
(Milano, 1700), to whieh are appended some 
prayers toHt, Richard, and Stephen’s memoir in 
Memorials of the Bee of (jhichesrer, pp. 83-98, 
which contains tho beat recent life, lioHides 
Booking, the chief original sources are Matthew 
Paris’s Hist. Major, Annales Monaslid, Jdores 
Historiarum, Risliangor’s Ohron. (all these in 
Bolls Berios); Wilkins’s Ooncilis, vol. i., Trivet 
(Engl Hist. 80c.) ; Eyruor’s Fmdera; Le Neva’s 
Fasti Efscl Angh i. 240-1, ed. Hardy ; Godwin, 
De Prjcsulibufl, pp. 205-6 (1743) ; Bliss’s Papal 
Registers and Letters, vol. i.] M, T. 

EIOHABD m Qeavdsbnd {I 1279), 
bishop of lincoln, [Bee GiiAVESBNJ),] 

EIOHABD 3DB BwmiHLu (d. 1317), 
bishop of Hereford. [Bee SwiNWHtB.] 

EIOHABD 1)1 Abtndon, Abbndon, or- 
AiUNonoN (rf. 1327P), judge, was probably 
a native of Abijagdon,and possibly a brother 
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of Stephen de Abingdon who was lord mayor 
of London in 1315. Having taken deacon’s 
orders, he apparently became a clerk in the 
exchequer; before 1274 lie was granted the 
church of St. Sampson, Cricklade, Wiltshire, 
though he had not taken priest’s orders 
(^Cal. Papal Letters, 1305-42, p. 50). Soon 
afterwards he was presented to the living of 
t Wyvelingham ’ in the diocese of Ely (? Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire), and in 1284 to 
that of ‘ Parva Chert ’ (-Key. Epist. Johannis 
Peekham, Rolls Ser. iii, 1018). In the same 
year he was appointed chamberlain of North 
Wales, his business being to collect and dis- 
burse royal revenues in that newly con- 
quered country. Before the end of the year 
he was sent to Dublin to collect the revenues 
of the vacant archbishopric, and on 23 March 
1285 he was presented by Edward I to the 
prebend of Lusk in that cathedral. In June 
he was directed to collect the dues on wools 
and wool-fells in Ireland and devote them 
to fortifying towns in Wales. He acted as 
mainpernor in the English parliament of 
June 1294, and in the folio wing October was 
sent to take charge of the archbishopric of 
Dublin, once more vacant by the death of 
John de wSaiinford [q. v.] There he remained, 
engaging in the war of Leinster and col- 
lecting the revenues of the diocese until 
November 1296, when he was ordered to 
restore the temporalities to the pope’s 
nominee, William de Ilotham. In 1297 
he was in Cumberland raising money for 
the defence of England against the Scots 
invasion. 

On 23 Sept. 1299 Richard was appointed 
baron of the exchequer in the room of John 
de Insula; in the winter and following 
spring he was employed on the border with 
power to fine all who disobeyed the orders of 
the king’s lieutenant, and to victual any 
castles that might be captured from the 
Scots. In 1300 he was granted custody of 
the vacant see of Ely, and in the following 
year was appointed to supervise and hasten 
the collection of a tenth and fifteenth in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. On 11 Dec. 1304 he 
was collated to the prebend of Willington 
in Lichfield Cathedral (Lb Neve, i. 636). 
About the same time he received prebends 
in Salisbury and Wells cathedrals. In 
January 1306 he was cited to appear before 
the pope for unlawfully retaining the latter 
stall, but in April 1309 he was granted a 
papal dispensation to hold that with his 
other church preferments {CaL Papal Let-- 
terSj 1305-42, p. 60). In 1306 he was also 
granted a lease of the manor of Writtle in 
Essex, which had belonged to Robert Bruce. 
Richard’s appointment as baron of the ex- 


chequer was not confirmed in Edward H’s 
general patent of 16 Sept. 1307, but he was 
summoned to the coronation, and on 20 Jan. 
1308 received a special patent regrauting 
him the office with the precedence he held 
in the previous reign. In March he was 
directed to levy a tenth and fifteenth in the 
city of London and its suburbs. In 1310 
he was selected to go on the king's service 
to G-ascony, but in the same year appears as 
collecting tallage in Somerset and in Lon- 
don. In 1311 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner to enforce the statute of Winchester 
in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

In 1313, the citizens of Bristol having 
risen against the corporation, the king took 
the government of the city into his own 
hands, and sent Richard, with other judges, 
to settle the dispate. During the hearing at 
the Bristol guildhall a popular tumult arose, 
many were killed, and Richard was for a 
time kept a prisoner by William Randall and 
other citizens. He subsequently tried eighty 
of the offenders at the Gloucester assizes 
(Sbyer, Memoirs of Bristol^ ii. 87-107 ; 
Molls of Pari, i. 3605). In 1316 he was 
again levying a fifteenth in London, but soon 
after he became incapacitated, and in 131 7 his 
place as baron was filled by John de Opham. 
Richard again appears as a judge in 1320. 
He died apparently in 1327, when two secular 
chaplains were endowed to say mass daily 
for his soul in the abbey church at Abing- 
don (^CaL Patent Molls, 1327-30, p. 183; cf. 
Wells Cathedral MSS. in JBCist. MSS, Comm, 
p. 93). In 1316 Richard was seised of the 
manor of Horton, Gloucestershire ; he also 
held property in Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
probably at Abingdon. 

[Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls and 
Papal Letters, passim; Rolls of Parliament and 
Pari. Writs; Sweetraan’s Cal. Doc. relatina: to 
Ireland; Bymer’s Fpedera, Record edit.; Aylotfe’s 
Cal. Ancient Charters, pp. 91, 93 ; Memoranda 
de Pari. (Rolls Ser.) p. 271 ; Le Here’s Fasti, i. 
636 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib. ii. 2, 3, 5, 186, 
187; Madox’s Hist. Exchequer, passim; Lug- 
dale’s Orig. Jurid. and Chron. Ser. ; Foss’s 
Judges, iii. 211-12; Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 
p. 603.] A. F. P. 

RICHARD OE WALLiisroEOBD (1292 
1336), abbot of Sb. Albans, was son of Wil- 
liam, a smith of Wallingford, by his wife 
Isabella, and was probably born about 1292. 
Richard’s father died when the son was barely 
ten Vears old, and the boy was taken care of 
by William de Kirkeby, prior of Walling- 
ford. Kirkeby sent his ward to study at 
Oxford. According to I.<eland, Richard was 
a fellow of Merton College (cf. Eighy MS, 
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178,f.3B) ; but^’liestatemeiitlackaantlxority, 
tlioiigli lUcliard’s skill as a mathematician 
favours his connection with that college. 
After spending six years at tJie university, 
and determining in arts, Richard, in his 
twenty-third year, assumed the monastic 
habit at St. Albans. lie returned to Oxford 
three years later, and ])assed nine y(‘,arB in 
the study of philosophy and tluH)logy, gra- 
duating Ihl).; and beixig licensed to lecture 
in the sentences. AVhilo Richard was on a 
visit to St. Albans, Abbot Hugh do Kvtmsdon 
died on 7 Sept. 1327. The election of a 
successor took place on 29 Oct., wlum after 
Richard had prijached on the text * Eligite 
ex vobis virum mellorem' (1 Samuel xvii, 
8), he was chos(m abbot (cf. Ahhatimij 
iii. Id9, 172-4, iii. 99, 397). After his ehui- 
tion Richard wont to the king at Notting- 
ham, and on 23 Nov. set out for the papal 
court, reaching Avignon on 4 Jan. 1 328, On 
the following day In^ was ])res(mte(l to the 
pope, and asked for confirmation. An infor- 
mality was, however, discovered in his eh^c- 
tion, and Richard was (‘.alkul on to rcuioiincc 
Ids claim. Ho was, however, papaRy ])ro- 
vided to the abbacy on 1 Feb. (UttSH, VaL 
l^apal lle</iMen^ ii. 299), and aft, or a few 
days was liallowcul by the bishop of Porto. 
As usual, the abbot had to pay heavily to 
the papal oflicials, but his total ex]HUi8eH on 
the journey were, owing to his economy in 
other matters, only 953/. 10^^. 1 hi, Ricllard 
returned to Jhigland in April, and, after 
doing homage to the king at Nortliampton, 
made his entry into St. Albans on the day 
afterTrinity Sunday, The rule of Richard^s 
predecessor, Hugh, had been lax, and the 
new abbot had to contend with troubles both 
among his monks and the townsmen. The 
latter had extorted irom the abbey in 1327 
a charter of liberties and a common seal, but 
after long legal proceedings Richard suc- 
ceeded in enforcing their surrender in 1332. 
Richard’s rule of his monks was hampered 
by bodily aflliction, for he was a leper. In 
1328, on his return from Rome, he suffered 
from temporary blindness, but the true nature 
of his illness was apparently not appre- 
hended; though quite early In his abbacy 
some of the younger monks began to con- 
spire against him, on the plea of his leprosy 
{Gesta Ahhatum^ ii. 193, 199). The distiaso 
quickly grew worse, and in 13.32 Richard 
had almost lost the power of speech. As a 
result of intrigues by the abbot's enemies, 
John XXII ordered an inquiry on 3 Nbv, 
1332. The king’s council protested against 
such interference, but Richard yielded so ftir 
m to appoint a coadjutor in February 1333 
(/A ii, M4-92 j Biiiss, CetL Papal Mepisterf 


ii. 381, 509). Leland alleges that, owing to 
his leprosy, Richard had to withdraw from 
the monasterv to a house which he built in 
the town, there is nothing of this in the 
(lesta, but it is recorded that ou 29 Nov. 
1334 the alibot’s chamber was s(it on fire by 
lightning, and that after this hia disease 
gri^w much worse. He died ou Thursdav, 
23 JMay 1339 (cf. ii. 293, 300, ih. 9(j; 

Brass, 6V/. Papal Repkter^, ii. 531). 

Richard is described as ^ circumspect and 
timid in prosperity, in advt'rsity patient and 
magnanimous ; in all t hings and towards all 
men, both in word and by example, thought- 
ful and kindly.' Even the disligureraent of 
leprosy could not ovmusome the <tharm of his 
sanctity and learning ii. 201, 208). 

At 8t. Albans Ricliard ri^stored t.he damage 
that had been done to the roof of the abbey, 
and commenced a new cloist er and almonry. 
But his great work was tlu^ clock called 

* Albion’ (all-by-one), wliiidi, in addition to 
tlu^timiw and siuisons, showed the courses of 
tlu^ sun and moon and plan(».ts. Edward HI 
censured t lui (^xpendituire of so much money 
on such an obieid', but Riidiard replied that 
wlnmhehimsiuf was d{»ad tlu^riuvould be no 
om^ who could completi^ the work. Richard 
was the most skilful man of his time in the 
liberal sciimci^s and mechanical arts; his 
lawyers admitted his sound knowledge of 
law; he was also a compel imt theologian. 
As an astroloptjr ht% claimtul to forecast the 
weather and futaire (wenta ; he was credited 
with having foretold the death of Abbot 
Hugh and Ida own acoc^ssion 182' <3,207, 
280-2). Man of hairning though he was, 
Richard is said to have given Richard de 
Bury [q. y.l four valuable manuse-ripts be- 
longing to the abbey as a bribe, and to have 
sold him thirty-two others (/7>. ii. 200). On 
the other hand, Laud. M8. Mine. 294, in the 
Bodleian Library, which contains some of 
the works of Ht. Anstdm, was presented by 
Richard to the ablx^y of St, A lbans. 

Richard of Wallingford wrote: 1. ^Oa- 
nonesdeinstnimento. . . Albion dicto.' Inc, 
^Albion cat ge-ometricum instrumentum.' 
MSS. Laud. Misc./F)7, in the Bodleian 
Library; Cor|nisOhristI College, Oxford, 144; 
Oambr, Uniy. Libr. Mm, iii, 2: and Harley, 
80, in the British Museum. Leland identifies 

* Albion' with the clock, but other references 
make this uncertain. Both the instrument 
and the * Oanones' ware modified by Simon 
Tunstede. Ohapter 24 of the second book of 
the ^Oanones’ is ^ Do Saphea;' according to 
I.i6land this portion was printed at Nurem- 
berg. 2. ^ De arte componendi rectangiilura. 
Inc. llectangulum in remedium,’" MSS. 
Laud. Misc. 057; Digby, 168, f. 91; 0.0.0. 
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Oxon. 144 ; Cambr. Univ. Library Ee. iii. 61, 
f. 6 ; Harley 80, f. 54. This treatise was com- 
posed in the same year that Albion was 
made, viz. 1326. 3. ‘ Ars operand! cum rec- 
tangulo,' MSS. Laud. Misc. 657 ; Harley 80. 

4. ^Quadripartitumdesinubus demonstratis,’ 
MSS. Digby 168 f. 1, 178 f. 15, 190 f. 90. 

5. ‘ De sinubiis et arciibus in circulo in- 
veniendis,’ MS. Digby 178, f. 39. 6. ^Exa- 
frenon prognosticorum temporis,’ or ‘ De judi- 
ciis astronomicis,’ Inc. ‘ Ad perfectam noti- 
ciam,’ xMSS. Digby 1 80 f. 30, 1 94 f. 35, Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. Li, i. 1, f. 25. There is an Eng- 
lish translation in MS. Digby 67, ff. 6-12, 
and another translation of chapters 1-5 in 
Digby Boll 3. 7. ‘De opimetris.’ 8. ‘De 
eclipsibus soils et lunse.’ This is perhaps the 
tract of that name in MS. 0.0.0. Oxon. 144. 
9. ‘ Decretales et constitutiones capitulorum 
provincialium et predecessorum suorum mo- 
nasteriiim et ordiiiem concei*nentium’ {Gesta 
Abbatum, ii. 196, 207). Some of Richard’s 
Constitutions are given in the ‘ Q-esta,’ ii. 
203. 9. ‘ Super Prologum Regulse S. Bene- 
dicti.’ 10. ‘Privilegia Monasterii sui’ (ib. 
ii. 207). 11. Pour prayers in ‘ Gesta Abba- 
tum,’ ii. 294-9. 

[Gesta Abbatiim S. Albani, ii, 181-299, iii. 
96, 309 , 368 (Rolls Ser.); Leland’s Comment, 
de Script. Brit. 1709, pp. 401-.5; Tanner’s JBibl. 
lirit.-Hib. pp, 623-9; Brodrick’s Memorials of 
Merton, p. 171 ; Catalogues of LHiidinn and 
Digby MSS.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD deBury (1281-1346), bishop 
of Durham. [See Bury.] 

RICHARD Wethersey (j^. 1350), theo- 
logical writer. [See Wetherset.] 

RICHARD {d. 1860), archbishop of 
Armagh. [See Fitzralph, Richard.] 

RICHARD Maidstone {d, 1396), Car- 
melite. [See Maidstone.] 

RICHARD OE Cirencester { d , 1401 ?), 
chronicler. [See Cirencester.] 

RICHARD, EDWARD (1714-1777), 
W eish poet, born at Y strad M eurig, Cardigan- 
shire, was son of Thomas Richard, a tailor 
and innkeeper of that place. He was educated 
first at a school there, and then for a short 
time at the grammar school at Carmarthen. 
About 1734 he opened a school of his own at 
Ystrad Meurig, which after several years he 
closed, declaring himself in need of further 
study. After two years he recommenced 
teaching as first master of a newly endowed 
school in the adjoining parish of Lledrod, 
but soon he founded and endowed out of 
his own savings a free grammar school in 
his native village (see the deed of trust exe- 


cuted 22 April 1774, and his will dated 
28 Feb. ^1777, in Meyrice’s Cardiganshire, 
pp. 4/6-84). He also founded a library for 
the use of the school in 1759. He had a 
great reputation for classical learning, and 
his school became one of the most famous 
in Wales in the latter half of last century. 
It continued to flourish until the establish- 
ment in 1827 of St. David’s College at Lam- 
peter. Although it has of late dwindled to 
small proportions, it is still maintained in 
accordance with the founder’s wishes as a 
church of England school ( IFh/«?^for January 
1895, pp. 3-4). Richard himself declined 
ordination, regarding himself as unworthy 
of so sacred a calling. He died unmaraed on 
28 Feb. 1777, and was buried in the church 
at Ystrad Meurig. A memorial stone with 
a Latin inscription was placed on the wall 
of the school library. 

Richard was author of some of the best 
specimens of pastoral poetry in the W’elsh 
language. His poems are on the plan of the 
pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil and con- 
tain many happy adaptations of expressions 
in those originals. They are still used at 
Ystrad Meurig school as a medium for clas- 
sical instruction. His first pastoral, which 
was occasioned by the death of his mother, 
about 1764, was published in 1765 (see 
Rowiands, Welsh Bibliography, p. 486), or, 
according to some accounts, in 1766. It was 
followed by another in 1776. It is believed 
that many of his earlier compositions have 
been lost. The two pastorals, together with 
two other songs and some hymns, which re- 
present nearly all that has been preserved 
of his writings, were published, with a bio- 
graphy, in 1811 under the title of ‘ Yr Eos : 
sef (jrwaithPrydyddawl Mr. Edward Richard 
Ystrad Meurig, gyda hanes ei fywyd,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo, and reprinted at Carmarthen in 
1813 (12mo), 1851, and 1856. An ensflyn 
which does not appear in the small collec- 
tion is given in Jones’s ‘ History of Wales ^ 
(p. 267), where it is said to have been ad- 
dressed by Richard to his friend Evan Evans 
(1730-17*89) [q. v.], better known as leuan 
Brydydd Hir, who also wrote a short poem 
in eulogy of one of Richard’s songs (Jones, 
op. cit. pp. 258-9). Richard was well versed 
in antiquarian subjects, and his correspon- 
dence with Lewis Morris [q. v.] and others 
was published in the ‘ Cambrian Register ’ 
(i. 337, 345-58, 363, ii. 641-51). An elegy on 
him was written by David Richards (Dafydd 
lonawr), who had been his pupil. 

[See an account of his life in Yr Eos mentioned 
above; Meyrick’s Cardiganshire, pp. 305-10; Yr 
Haul for November 1848, pp. 346-51; Yr 
Ymofynydd for January 1864; Traethodau 
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XloTiiy<l<lol Dr. Edwards, p. 669 ; WiUiamH’s 
EmiiKUit Welshnieiij pp. 450-1 ; y Goniixou for 
1896.] D. Ll. T. 

RICHABD, HENRY (1813^1888), pol^ 
tician, bom on 3 April 1813, was aocoiid «on 
of tko Rev. Ebeiiezer Richard ('178 1 ““1837), 
by hia wife Mary, the only daupditer of Wil- 
liam Williams of Tregaron.^ The father, a 
Calvinistic methodiat mini8t(3i*, was well 
known as an eloquent, preacher and an or- 
ganiser of his denomination in South Wales, 
liis two sons, Edward, a London doctor, and 
Henry, jointly wrote his biography in W(dsh 
(‘ Bywyd y Parch. Eb. .RichaiHi, gan oi Foi- 
bion,’ London, 1839, 8vo, with a portrait). 

Henry was educated at Llangcntho gram- 
mar school, and in 1 836 was appronticHul for 
three years to a draper at Oarmartluui ; but 
in September 1830, with a view to the 
ministry, he entered Highbury College, where 
he remaim^d four years. Ih^ was ordained, 
11 Nov. 1835, pastor of Marlborough (con- 
gregational) chapel, Old Kent Roa<l,aml de- 
voted himself to church work until 19 June 
1850, when he reliitquishcd the ministry. 

The chief work of Richard’s life, wlunice 
he was often called ^tho Apostle of ,R(mce,' 
was the advocacy of arbitration as a m(‘t.h(')d 
for settling international disputes. He first 
publicly enunciated his principh^s on 5 Feb. 
1845 at the Hall of Oommorce, Threadneedle 
Street, in a lecture on ^ Defensive War’ ( IjOu- 
don,1846,8voj 3ndedit.l890,8vo). Early in 
1848 he was appointed to succeed John Jcviler- 
son as secretary to the Peace Society. In t his 
capacity he attended at Brussels (otptember 
1848) the first of a senes of international peace 
congresses, and, on his return, conducted a 
vigorous propaganda in England. The next 
tliree years proved a period of great progress 
for the movement. In Juno 1849 Go})den 
brought forward the finst motion submitted 
to the House of Commons in favour of arbi- 
tration. In August 1849, through Richard’s 
exertions, another congress was opened at 
Paris under the presidency of Victor Hugo. 
Richard and Eliliu Burritt, the A^^^erican 
champion for peace, also organised an influ- 
ential congress at Frankfort-oii-the-Muin in 
August 1850 (see [Riciurd’s] of 

the Third General Peace Oom/reMf held in 
Frankfort, on 23, 28, and 34 Aug. 1850, Lon- 
don, 1 85 l,8vo). An equally successful gather- 
ing followed in London during the Great Ex- 
hibition in July 1851. This was succeeded 
by lesser congresses at Manchester (January 
1853) and Edinburgh (October 1858), But 
the breaking out of the Crimean war, which 
was denounced by Richard in * A History of 
the Origin of the War with Russia ’ (London, 
1856), stayed the progress of the movement, 
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At the end of the war Richard, accom- 
panit^d by Joseph Sturgfs and Oharh^s II indley 
(then M.P. for Ashton), wont to Paris in 
March 1856 to pn^sent to the plenipoten- 
tiaries ther(3 asseinbltMl a memorial urging 
the insertion of an arbitration clause in the 
treaty of Paris. The result was that for the 
first time in Euro])(5an history a declaration 
in favour of arbitration was inserted in a 
treaty. As secu'stary of the Peace Society, 
Riichard had charge of the * 1 herald of Peace,’ 
its montlily organ. Towards the end of 1855 
the ‘ Morning Star’ and ‘ Evening Star ’ were 
started as dally papers to advocate a pacific 
])olicy in addition to giuu'.ral lilxn'al ])rin- 
ciph^s, and for sinnunil years Richard ahatod 
in the iMlitorial managmiu^nt. 

Second only to his idforts on bidialf of ar- 
bitration wer(3 tlu3 st^rvicuvs he rendered to 
Wales, between which country and England 
he may be said (adopting his own expres- 
sion) to iiave actiul as an ‘ int.eipretor,’ In 
1843, when the IhdxHuni riots brobi out in 
Soutii Wales, Ric.hard ivxplained tluur real 
significance in a k'tter to the ^ Daily News,’ 
and in apatwrread before tluH Congregational 
Union. In 1844- he visited Wales as a de])U- 
tation from the Congregational Union, and 
was iustru mental in bringing the noncon- 
formists of England and Wales into closer 
relation. At his $ugg(3$tion, an educational 
conference was convened at Llandovery, 
where a hSouth Wales Committee on Educa- 
tion ’was formed, and this led to the (establish- 
ment of a normal ac.hool for teachers there 
and indirectly to the opmiing of many day 
schools throughout iSouth Wales. In* 1868 
Richard contributed to tluU Morning Star’ a 
series of Hjettera on the Social and Political 
Condition of tlie Princi])ality of Wales,’ 
which attracted wide attention, were repro- 
duced in separate form, and wtiro t ranslated 
into Welsh. A s(3cond (nlition, containing 
two ad<litionnl arti(d(3S dealing with the ])()si- 
tion of the eHtahlisluKl church in Wales, was 
issued in 1881 (London, Hvo), 

In 1863 the bicentimary of protestant non- 
conformity was detuiuMr by the iJbc'ration 
Society a suitable occasion for spreading its 
views in Wales by meansof acbpiitation from 
the society, consisting of Richard, Edward 
Miall, and Mr, J. Carvell Williams. At a 
conference at Swansea on 38 and 24- Sept, an 
agitation was also begun for securing a mcjre 
democratic representation of 'Wales in parlia- 
ment, and in tho autumn of 1866 Richard, 
with his two colleagues, renewed efforts in 
this direction by moans of conferences and 
local ('/nnm i ttecis. Ini 865 Richard had copa e ■ 
out as a parliamentary candidatofor his native 
county of Cardigan, but had withdrawn, m 
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there was another candidate in the field (Y 
Traetho(lyi>d for October I860). In the gene- 
ral election of 1868 he was, however, elected, 
by a majority of over four thousand, senior 
member for the Merthyr boroughs, which 
had been granted an additional seat by the 
Iteform Act of 1867. This seat he retained 
till his death, his majorities, whenever there 
was a contest, being overwhelming, and his 
expenses being always paid by his const!- 
tLiBUts. Among services to his own consti- 
tuents, he organised, with Lord Aberdare, a 
fund which reached about 5,000^. to relieve 
the So nth Wales miners during a ^lock out^ 
in 1878, and in 1881 he presided at a National 
Eisteddfod held at Merthyr. 

Erom tlie first he was regarded as 'the 
member for Wales.’ His maiden speech, de- 
livered on 22 March 1869, in support of the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
made a good impression. Later he helped to 
expose the action of Welsh landowners in 
evicting tenants who had declined to vote 
with them at the previous election {JParl. 
Paper, No. 352 of 1869). This exposure 
aided materially in the passing of the Ballot 
Act, 1871, which Richard supported. When 
W. E. Forster’s Education Bill was before the 
house in 1870, Richard, who had reluctantly 
accepted the principle of state aid in educa- 
tion, opposed 'the conscience clause compro- 
mise,’ and proposed that ' the religious in- 
struction should be supplied by voluntary 
effort and not out of the public funds.’ His 
final protest against the third reading of the 
bill (11 July) was bitter and sarcastic, and 
he subsequently made repeated attempts to 
get rid of the clauses which were considered 
obnoxious to nonconformists. A strenuous 
opponent of the connection of church and 
state, he seconded on 9 May 1871 Edward 
Miall’s motion for the disestablishment of the 
British churches, and in subsequent years 
endeavoured (without success) to introduce 
a similar motion himself. He took part 
in many bitter discussions of the burials 
question, and, being dissatisfied with the 
Burials Act of 1880, unsuccessfully intro- 
duced in 1883 and 1884 an amending ceme- 
teries bill. In 1886, with Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, he wrote for the ' Imperial Parlia- 
ment Series ’ a small work on 'Disestablish- 
ment ’ (London, 8vo). 

Richard achieved his greatest parliamentary 
triumph on 8 July 1873, when he carried in 
the House of Commons a motion in favour 
of international arbitration similar to that 
which Cobden had moved twenty-five years 
previously. In the autumn he undertook a 
continental tour or ' mission,’ with the object 
of promoting the peace movement by personal 
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communication with foreign statesmen. He 
was civilly received, and in three succeeding 
years he paid shorter visits to the continent, 
chiefly for the purpose of attending congresses 
ou international law. In 1878 he went to 
Berlin, in an endeavour to obtain a fuller re- 
cognition of arbitration in the Berlin treaty, 
which, however, simply reaffirmed the de- 
claration he had succeeded in getting inserted 
in the treaty of Paris in 1866. Before his 
return home he presided at some of the sittings 
of a second peace congress held in Paris in 
connection with the exhibition of that year. 
On 16 June 1880 he introduced in the House 
of Commons a motion in favour of a gra- 
dual and mutual disarmament, which was 
accepted in a modified form by the govern- 
ment, In July 1885 he retired from the 
secretaryship of the Peace Society, and a 
testimonial of four thousand guineas was 
presented to him. 

His interest in education increased in his 
later years. In 1880-1 he served on the de- 
partmental committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of intermediate and higher 
education in Wales, the report of which 
(C — 3047) led to the passing of the Inter- 
mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1889, 
and the establishment in 1893 of a Welsh 
University. In January 1886 he became a 
member of the^ royal commission on educa- 
tion. On his initiative it recommended a 
scheme — since adopted by the education de- 
partment — for utilising the Welsh language 
in elementary schools. 

As a congregationalist, Richard was as- 
sociated with Samuel Morley and others in 
forming, in 1860, a society for supporting 
English congregational churches in South 
W ales (Ebbs, Nonccmformity in Wales, p.459). 
From January 1875 till his death he was 
chairman of the deputies of the three (dis- 
senting) denominations, and in 1877 he 
filled the chair of the Congregational Union, 
when he delivered addresses on ' The Rela- 
tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in 
the different Nations ’ (London, 1877, 8vo) 
and on 'The Application of Christianity to 
Politics ’ (London, 1877, 8vo). 

He died cn 20 Aug. 1888 while on a visit 
to Treborth, near Bangor, and was buried on 
the 24th at Abney Park cemetery, where a 
monument provided by public subscription 
was erected over his grave in November 1889, 
A bronze statue provided by subscriptions 
among the Welsh people was unveiled in his 
native town of Tregaron in August 1893. 

Richard, who died without issue, had 
married (20 Aug. 1866) Matilda Augusta, 
third daughter of John Farley of Kenning- 
ton, who survived him. Richard was a 
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fluent speaker, more ‘eloflueiit, perliaps, m 
Wclali than in English, hnt forcible in both. 
Ule was the first real exponent in the 
House of Commons of the puritan and pro- 
greSBive life of Wales, and htu^xpouuded the 
•iirmciploB which nonconformity has breathed 
into the yery heart and life of the Welsh 
people' (Letter of Mr. Thomas Ellis, iU.R, in 
h/mru Fi/dd for Octoh(^r 1 88B). 0 is lri(3nd- 
ship with Oohclen is attested by the fact that 
the latter’s widow requested Richard to write 
a biography of her husband. He ‘silted and 
arranged much of the correspondence, but 
the work was finally entrusted to Mr, Tohn 
Morley, who, in his preface to ‘ The Lite of 
Richard Oobdon' (London, 1881), acknow- 
ledges the yaliie of Richard’s preparatory 
•work. Perhaps his beat literary work is his 
‘ Ijettera on W ales,’ which is written in a 
ch 5 ar, forcible style. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, as well as his speeches, 
many of which were published separately, 
and ephemeral pamphlets, he was author of: 

1. ‘ Tlie Eilecta of the Civil War in England 
on the National Liberties, Morality, and 
Religion,' London, 8vo. ‘ The De- 
struction of Kagosima and our intercourse 
with Japan,’ London, IBfifi, lilmo; ‘2iid ed, 
same year, Syo. B. ‘ Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge,' liondon, 1864, Bvo. 4. ‘ On Stand- 
ing Armies and tluiir Influence on Nations, 
London, 1868, 8yo. 5, ‘ Tlie Recent Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration,' London, 
1884, 8vo, 

[Henry Richard, M.P., a biography by Charles 
S. Miall (with a portrait), London, 1889, 8vo; 
an autobiographical article in Cymru Fy<^fi 
February 1888, and a memoir (which had been 
revised by Richard himself shortly before bis 
death) in Cymru Fydd for September and Octo- 
ber 1888 (with portrait); introduction to the 
2nd edit, of Lettc^rs and E.sHays on Wales 
(1884); Memoirs of Henry Richard by Lewis 
Appleton (with a portrait) (London, 1889, 8vo); 
Rev. D Bnrford Hooke in Sunday at Home for 
February 1889; W. R. Williams's Pari. History 
of Wales, p. Ill ; personal knowledge.] 

L. Ln. T. 

BIOHARBS, ALFRED BATE (1820- 
1876), dramatist, journalist, and a oluef pro- 
moter of the volunteer movement of 1850, 
was born on 17 Feb. 1820 at Baskerville 
House, Worcestershire, where his father was 
then residing. lie was eldest son of John 
Richards, esq., of Wassell Grove near Stour- 
bridge, in that county, who was M.P. for 
Knaresboroughin the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1832 to 1837. Alfred was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh high school and 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 Jan. 1831. He matriculated at Exeter 


Oollego, Oxford, on 19 Oct, 1837, and entered 
liivs nam(3 a.s a law student at Lincoln's Inn 
on U> May 1839. Ho gnuluatcjd B.A, in 
1841, and on 18 Nov. brought out an anony- 
mous pauiphlot entitled ‘ Oxford Unmaskod,' 
in which Im denounced abuses in the organi- 
sation of the university, which were after- 
wards removed byparliiiment. This brochure 
ra])idly passed through tivecditiona. On its au- 
thorship beiumiing Icnewii, Richards deemi^d 
it prudent to close his acadtunic career and 
move t.o .London. He was calhal to the bar 
at luncoln’a Jnn on 20 Nov. 1845, and for a 
brief time ho wont on circuit, but soon de- 
voted himself ontinfly to litoniture. His 
maiden work, published in 1845, was a five- 
act tragedy called ‘ Ortnsus, King of Lydia.' 
Four other Ov^^-act dramas followed -'-narntfly, 

‘ Runuymedo' in I Hid, ‘ Cromwell’ in 1847, 

‘ Xsolda, or Good King Stephen ' in 1848, and 
‘ Vandyidc, a Play of Genoa,’ in 1850. In 
18‘I(J ther(3 appearml his first volume of poems, 
called ‘ Diudli and the Miigdnlim,’ and in 1848 
anothiw, entit led ^Tlu^ Dream of the Soul.’ 

.From IH4B to 1850 he gained his earliest 
expenence as a journalist by editing a weekly 
newspapm* named ‘ The British Army Des- 
patch.’ Of patriotic terapiwament and 
strongly opposial to tli(3 Manchester school 
of politicians, lie issued in 1848, in the form 
of a lettiu’ addnwHiul to lUGiard Gobdon, a 
fierce denunciation of t;h«3 peacie-at-any-price 
party, und<w the t itle of ‘ Cebden and his Pam- 
phlet considered,’ as well as a volume called 
* .Britain RtaleenuHl and Gaiiada Preserved,’ 
in which he foriwhai lowed, some thirty years 
before its actual construction, the inter- 
oceanic railway betwaon the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

On 3 Aug. 1850 he started a new weekly 
journal called ‘The Mirror of the Time,' whim 
lasted only n year. His chief contributions 
to it he reissued under the titles of ‘ Poems, 
Essays, and ( Ipiniens ’ (2 vols.), and ‘ Essays 
and Clpinions^ (2 vols.) Duringthe Crimean 
war he brought out, in 1 854, a collection of 
lyrics calleil ‘The Mhistridsy of War.’ From 
29 June to 31 Dec. 1855 he held the office 
of first editor of the ‘ Daily Tek^gTaph.’ 

Already Richards had advocated at every 
opportunity the enrolling of rifle corps 
throughout the three kingdoms as a precau- 
tion against invasion ; and, when editor of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,' he brought the subiect 
prominently into public notice. In 1858 he 
was appointed secretary of the National and 
Constitutional Defence Association, which 
was formed to give effect to the scheme. 
A public meeting was helA through hip 
energy, in Bt. Martin's Hall, Long Acre, on, 
16 April 1859 ; Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
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[q. V.] presided, and, as a result, tlie war offilce 
issued, on 13 May 1859, a circular which au- 
thorised the enrolling* all over the United 
Kingdom of rifle volunteers. On the publica- 
tion of that circular, Richards hired rooms 
in the city of London, and enlisted one 
thousand worldng-men volunteers, who were 
formed into the 3rd city of London riflecorps. 
Of this corps Richards was at once appointed 
major, and soon afterwards colonel. He held 
his commission until 1869, when a testimonial 
was presented to him in recognition of his 
efforts. The poet laureate, Alfred (after- 
wards lord) Tennyson, wrote to Richards: 

‘ I most heartily congratulate you on your 
having been able to do so much for your 
country, and I hope you will not rest from 
your labours until it is the law of the land 
that every man-child born in it shall be trained 
to the use of arms.’ The rifle-volunteer move- 
ment grew rapidly, and in November 1895 no 
fewer than 231,704: volunteers were enrolled. 

In 1869 Richards published ‘ Medea,’ a 
oetic rhapsody on the well-known picture 
y Frederick Sandys, R.A. ; a photograph 
of the painting formed the frontispiece to 
the volume. In 1870 Richards was appointed 
editor of the ' Morning Advertiser,^ in _suc- 
cessionto James Grant, and held that position 
until his death. In 1871 his only novel, ^ So 
very Human,’ was published, its title having 
been suggested by a chance phrase from the 
lips of Charles Dickens. He died on 12 June 
1876, in his flLfty-seventh year, at his residence 
in London, No. 22 Brunswick Square, and' 
was buried on 16 June in the churchyard at 
St. Peter’s at Croydon. 

Besides the five dramas enumerated, 
Richards produced fo ur others. One of these, 
his tragedy of * Norma,’ founded upon the 
libretto of Bellini’s opera, was ^rformed for 
the first time on 5 Feb. 1875 at Belfast, Miss 
Walhs impersonating the title role. His 
other dramatic works, which were not pub- 
lished, were ‘ The Prisoner of Toulon,’ * King 
Pym, or the Great Rebellion,’ and Hove and 
Patience.’ 

[Per.sonal recolleetions ; Payne’s Proofs of 
A. B. Richards’s Claim to be Chief Promoter of 
the Volunteer M )vpment of 1859 ; Westminster 
School RegmtiT, 1761-1883 ; Morning Adverti- 
ser, H and 15 June 1876; Athenaeum, 187^, i. 
8‘i2.] C. K. 

RICHARDS, DAVID (1761-1827), 
Welsh poet, best known as ^ Dafydd lonawr,’ 
son of John and Anne Richards, was born at 
Glanymorfa, Towyn, on 22 Jan. 1761. His 
father, who owned a small estate, neglected 
his education, and it was not until he was 
about eighteen that he entered Edward 
Richard’s school at Ystrad Meurig with a 


view to preparation for orders. There he 
made rapid progress, not only in his school 
studies, but also in the writing of strict’ 
Welsh verse, an art he had learnt from Evan 
Evans (Heuan Brydydd Hir’), for a time 
curate of Towyn. After a year his father 
refused him further help, and he took a 
situation as usher to 0. A. Tisdaile of Wrex- 
ham grammar school. It was now he made 
his first appearance in Welsh literature, con- 
tributing to the ^ Eurgrawn,’ the first Welsh 
magazine. On 16 May 1774 he matriculated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, but found university 
life so uncongenial that in a few months he 
again became usher to Tisdaile, now head 
master of Oswestry grammar school ; some 
years afterwards he became assistant to 
W. H. Barker, head master of Carmarthen. 
At Carmarthen he experienced a double dis- 
appointment: he competed unsuccessfully in 
1779 for the prize ottered by the Oymrodorion 
Society for the best elegy upon Richard 
Morris {d. 1779) [q. v.], and not long after- 
wards Bishop Watson declined to ordain him 
to the curacy of Llandough. He resolved 
never again to enter a competition or seek 
orders. In 1790 he returned to Towyn to 
take charge of the free school, but after two 
years’ labour abandoned teaching that he 
might carry out more effectually wliat he 
conceived to be the true mission of his life, 
that of the religious poet. His ' Oy wydd y 
Drindod’ (‘Ode to the Trinity’) had been 
in preparation for twenty years; in 1793 it 
appeared, a poem of over thirteen thousand 
lines, at Wrexham, Richards having mort- 
gaged his interest in the family estate in 
order to defray the cost of printing. The 
work was not popular, and two-thirds of the 
issue remained unsold. In 1794 he moved to 
Dolgelly, and four years later, on the death 
of his father, gave still further proof of his 
devotion to the life of the poet and the re- 
cluse by making over his inheritance to his 
friend, Thomas Jones of Dolgelly, on condi- 
tion of receiving maintenance for the rest of 
his life. From 1800 to 1807 he took charge 
of the free school at Dolgelly ; but devoted 
his closing years entirely to the writing of 
Welsh religious verse, living with Thomas 
Jones until his death on 11 May 1827. He 
was buried in Dolgelly cemetery. 

‘ My motive to write,’ says Richards in his 
preface to ‘ Oywydd y Drindod,’ ‘ was a very 
strong impression made upon my mind very 
early in life, which would not suffer my 
thoughts to rest, and which I regarded as a 
call from heaven.’ His power as a poet, 
though considerable, was hardly on a level 
with his loftiness of purpose, and his works 
have exercised little influence. 

p 2 
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Ilo published: 1. ‘Cywydd y IVaidod,’ 
179:i: 'ind edit. Carmarthen, 18:U. 2. ‘Y 

Mil niynyddau,’ DolseHy, 1799. 8. ‘ Cywydd 
loscphV Dolgelly, 1809. 4. ‘ Barddoiuaeth 

Gristionogawl,’ Bolgolly, 1816. 6. ‘ Cywydd 
y Uiluw,’ 1 lolgelly , 182 1 . Some minor poems 
appeared at Dolgelly in 1808, and in 1851^ a 
colled ed edition of the poems, with portrait, 
memoir, and critical estimate, was publislied 
in tlie same town, under the supervision of 
the Rev. Morris Williams (<Nicander ’). 

[Memoir by R. 0. Rees in edition of 1851 ; 
Ashton’s Llenyddiaoth G-vmreig, pp. 481-8; 
Llyfryddiaetli y Cyinry ; Alumni Oxon.]^ 

.T. K. L. 

RICHARDS or RHISIART, EVAN 
(1770^1832), Welsh poet, [See DiiicucAiU).] 

RICHARDS, GEORGE (1737^1837), 
poet and divine, son of James Richards, 
eventually vicar of Rainham, Kent, was bap- 
tised on 15 Sept. 1767. He was admitted 
at Christ’s Hospital, Ijondcm, in June 1776, 
and was then described as from Hadleigh in 
Suffolk. Charles Lamb knew him at school, 
and calls him ‘ a pale, studious Grecian.’ On 
10 Marcli 1775 he matriculated from Trinity 
Oolleg(‘, Oxford, becoming a scholar of liis 
college in 178(). He gained two chancellor’s 
prizes : in 1787 for Latin verse, on the subject 
Ulex, a violenta Rt^gicidm manu ereptiis, 
cum Regina Oxoniam invisons,’ and in 1789 
for an English essay ‘ On the characteristic 
Differences between Ancient and Modi^rn 
Poetry’ (Oxford, 1789, and in Oxford Prize 
Essays, 1836, i. 241-76). In 1791 George 
Simon, earl Harcourt, gave anonymously a 
prize for an English poem on the ^ Aboriginal | 
Britons.’ This Richards won, and the donor 
of the prize became his lifelong friend. The 
poem was printed separately and in sots of 
■^Oxford Prize Poems.’ It was called by 
Charles Lamb Hhe inost si)inted’ of thos(^ 
poems, and lauded by Byron {Briglish Bards 
and Scotch Bemewers)] Be Morgan described 
it as remarkable youthful,' i)roduction’ 
(Budget of Paradoxes^ y)\). 431-2). 

Richards graduated B.A. on 4 Hov. 1788, 
M.A. on 11 July 1791, and B.T). and D.D. in 
1820. In 1790, wlien he took holy orders, 
he was elected to a fellowship ^ at ()riel Col- 
lege, and remained there until 1796. He 
was appointed Bampton lecturer m 1800, and 
select preacher in 1804 and 1811. From 
1796, when he married, to 1824 he was one 
of the vicars of Bamjpton, and rector of 
Lxllingstone Level in Oxfordshire. In July 
1824 he was appointed to the more valuable 
vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fielda, West- 
minster. There he erected at his sole cost 
a new vicarage, largely contributed towards 


the erection of the church of St. Michael 
ixi Burleigh Street, Strand, and served for 
some years as treasurer of Charing Cross 
Hospital. He became in 1822 a governor of 
Christ’s Hospital, and founded there the Ri- 
chards gold medal for the best copy of Latin 
hexametcTS. In 1799 he was eltuUed E.S.A. 
Ho died at Russell S(iuare, London, on 
30 March 183)7, and was buried in a special 
vaxilt in the cliurchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Eields on 6 April. Ho married, on 
6 Oct. 1796, JMiss Parbn* of Oxford. His 
portrait was paintiai l)y C. Ross, and was en- 
graved, at the exp(uise*of the members of St, 
Martin’s-in-tho Fields vestry, by C. Turner 
in 18e32. 

iliehards ptihlished, besides the works 
alnauly notietul : 1 . ‘ Songs of the Aboriginal 
Bards of Britain,’ 1 792. 2. ^ JModem France : 
a Poem,’ 1793. ^3. M\ktilda,jm the Dying 
.Rmitont,'* a poetical e])istl(^, 1795. 4. ^The 
Divine Origin of Pro[)lieey illustrati'd and 
defendi'd ’ (Bampton Ijocturos), 1800. 
5. 0)dm/ a drama, 180 1-. 6. Mkuna,’ a 

drama on the modtd of tlm (haudt tlunitre, 
1804. 7. k’oems,’ 1801, 2 vols. ; the first 
volume was dialicated to Ijord llareourt, the 
second to the R(w. William Ikuiwell [q. v.]; 
most of the ])oetns whic.h he liad previously 
published were r(q)rinted in tliis colhu'tion. 
8. ‘Monody on Death of herd Nelson,’ 1806. 

[Lockhurt’s Christ/s .Hospital Ex In bit! oners, 
p. 85; 'Prollopc’s (Uirist.’s Rtwp. p. 804 ; GiloH’s 
Bampton, pp. 30-40; Foster’s Alnmni Oxen.; 
Gent. Mag. 1700 ii. 878, 1837 i. 602-3; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1810.] W. P. C. 

RICHARDS, HENRY BRINLEY 
(1819 -1885), ])ianist and corapostu*, son of 
Ilonry lUchards, organist of St. PcOum’s, Car- 
xnaxihon, was born at Oarmartlum on 13 Nov. 
1819. At the age of lifteen he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, whercj he was in 
1835 the first to gain the king’s scholarslup, to 
which he was rti-ebad'ed for a se(‘.ond ])(n*iod of 
two y<uirs. He soon gaiiuul a high ])osil ion as 
a pianist in London, and as a tea(0H*r had a 
very large connect ion. He becanui a director 
of the Royal Aeadmny of Music*, and a pro- 
fessor there and elsewluu'e. His musicnil 
sympathies were, mainly on tlui sid(^ of WVlsli 
music, u])on which he locturiHl freqmmtly 
all over the country He took a prac.tiiad 
interest in the Eisteddfod gatherings, and 
also in the South Wales Choral Hnioii on its 
successful visits to the Crystal Palace in 1872 
and 1873. Tie wrote a very largo number ot 
piano pieces, part songs, songs, and choruses, 
many of which have had a wide circulation. 
Several of his orchestral works were, per- 
formed in Paris, wlum^ Richards a-ttractful 
the notice of, and formed an intimacy with, 
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Cliopin. His ^Overture inF minor’ (Paris, 
} 84:0) obtained a deserved success, but lli- 
cbards will be remembered cliiefly for bis 
‘ Let tbe bills resound,’ ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and 
‘ God bless tbe Prince of Wales’ (first printed 
in 1862), wbicb bas become a national an- 
them in tbe strictest sense. Tbe composer 
was presented to tbe prince with due cere- 
mony on St. David’s day, 1867. He composed 
some additional songs for tbe English ver- 
sion of Auber’s ^ Crown Diamonds ’ when 
produced at Drury Lane in 1846, and edited 
‘ Tbe Lays of Wales,’ London, 1873. Over 
250 of bis pieces and settings are enumerated 
in tbe ^ Music Catalogue ’ of tbe British Mu- 
seum. He died at St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, 
Kensington, on 1 May 1885. 

[Musical Times, June 1885; Times, 5 May 
1885 ; Men of the Time, 11th ed. ; Champlin’s 
Cycl. of Music (with portrait) ; Lon Ion Figaro, 
9 May 1885 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music and 
Mnsieiars.] J. C. H. 

RICHARDS, JACOB (1060 P-1701), 
colonel, military engineer, son of Jacob 
Richards, was born about 1660. Generals 
Michael and John Richards, both separately 
noticed, were bis brothers; bis sister, Eliza- 
beth, married James Graggs (1657-1721) 
[q. V.] By a royal warrant, dated 29 July 
1685, which states ^tbat divers of our sub- 
jects should be well educated and instructed 
in ye art of an engineer, and thereby fitted 
for our service in our fortifications or else- 
where,’ Richards, who had for some time 
past applied himself to those studies, was 
ordered to he borne on the quarter-books of 
the office of ordnance from 30 June 1684 in. 
the place of Thomas Culpeper, with an 
allowance of lOOL per annum to enable him 
to travel in foreign parts and perfect him- 
self in his studies. He was directed to go 
to Hungary ^ with all convenient speed, and 
there survey, learn, and observe the forti- 
fications and artillerie , . . and in the he- 
siegingof any town to observe the approaches, 
mines, batteries, lines of circumvalLation and 
contravallation,’ and so on in great detail. 
Richards accordingly made an exact diary of 
bis observations, which he presented to the 
board of ordnance on his return ; it is now in 
the Stowe collection in the British Museum. 

On his arrival in Vienna Richards joined 
the staff of General Taafe. During tbe cam- 
paign be learned from a Franciscan friar of 
Savoy, by name Father Gabriel, the use, as a 
bursting charge for shells, of an explosive 
W’hich consisted, he says, of ' a compound of 
mercury mixed with antimonium.’ Aten-inch 
bomb contained, in addition to the explosive, 
five or six pounds of musket-balls. At the 
siege of Blida Richards acted as imperialist 


engineer. He wrote a journal of the siege, 
which lasted from 15 June to 2 Sept. 1686, 
when the city was taken by storm. There 
is in the British Museum a manuscript folio, 
beautifully written, signed by Richards 
and dated 1686, of which the title differs 
slightly from the first printed edition of the 
journal The manuscript is accompanied by 
a plan of Buda, showing all the works of 
defence. Richards also served with the 
Venetians in the Morea. 

By royal warrant of 6 June 1686 an esta- 
hshment for the office of ordnance was fixed, 
and Richards was appointed third engineer 
of Great Britain, with a salary of 150Z. a 
year, to date from 25 March 1686. Having 
returned to England, he was sent, in April 
1688, temporarily to Hull to superintend 
the defences of the Humber. In October he 
was appointed to the ordnance train of the 
force formed to oppose the landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange. Later in the year he was 
sent to Sheerness in connection with the 
defence of the Medway, and in 1689 to 
Liverpool to inspect and report on the de- 
fence of the Mersey. 

Richards accompanied Kirke’s expedition 
to Ireland which arrived in Lough Foyle in 
J une 1689, and he was at Inch fort on tfough 
S willy during the siege of Derry. On 2 Aug, 
Kirke sent him witlx Colonel Stewart to 
congratulate Governor Walker on the raising 
of the siege, which took place two days 
before. Richards was wounded in the 
trenches at the siege of Carrickfergus on 
23 Aug. 1689, and was taken to Belfast. 
On his recovery he joined Schomberg’s army 
at Dundalk until Schomberg went into win- 
ter quarters in November, 

In March 1690 Richards was appointed 
chief engineer of, and to command, a train of 
ordnance for service in Ireland ; and in June, 
when William III in person took command 
of the army, Richards served under him at 
the battle of the Boyne and the first siege of 
Limerick. After the king’s return to Eng- 
land he joined Marlborough’s expedition on its 
arrival at Cork in September, and took part 
in the capture of Cork and in the siege of 
Kinsale. He served with Ginkell in 1691 
at the siege of Athlone in June, the battle 
of Aghrim in July, and the second siege of 
Limerick in August and September. 

In February 1692 Richards was appointed 
by royal warrant lieutenant-colonel and 
second engineer of the ordnance train which 
was ordered for service in Flanders. With 
his brother Michael he took part in the 
operations of the campaign under Wil- 
liam III. He kept a diary of his services in 
FlanderS) which is in the Stowe collection 
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ill tlie British Museum. He describes in it 
the battle of Steinkirk, in which he wa.s en- 
gaged on 8 Aug. 1692. He gives also an 
Indian-ink sketch of the city of Ghent, 
Hichards was present at the battle of Lan- 
den. In 1696-6 he acted temporarily as 
second engineer of Great Britaiti, and he was 
also employed with the ordnance trains 
which accompanied the summer expedition 
of the fleet against the French coast. lie 
was in charge of the bomb vessels, and super- 
intended the bombardment of (iuin-co Foi't 
and Baubour battery at the attack on St. 
Malo, The board ol ordnanc() w^re highly 
pleased with liichards's contrivances for lit- 
ting up the bomb-ships, and recommended 
him for a handsome gratuity for his ‘ great 
care and pains in that aflair.' The board 
reported that he had rendered the bombard- 
ment of towns more practicable and easy 
than formerly, ^ as appears by our last yearns 
success upon the French coast.’ Another 
important stiggestion, due to Bichards, was 
the augmentation and diminution of charges 
to obtain accurate ranging in throwing 
bombs. The invention was successfully 
tried at the second siege of Limerick and 
in bombarding the coast towns of Franco 
ill 1696-0. Bidiards also designed traversing 
mortars, and carried out many ingenious 
contrivances in gun and mortar carriages for 
the better working of ordnance both on land 
and on board ship. 

In 1697 the treaty of Byswick put an end 
to the war, and on 24 May 1698 a peace 
train of ordnance was for the first time 
formed, with a regular establishment. Ri- 
chards was promoted to be colonel, and ap- 
pointed to the command. At the same 
time he was continued in the post of third 
engineer of the kingdom, which lie had held 
since 1686, until his death in 1701^ 

[Royal Engineers’ Records; Board of Ord- 
nance Miimtos ; King’s Warrants ; Lilly’s Let- 
ter Book (Add. MhSS. Brit, Mus.) ; Porter’s 
History of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; 
Storey’s Impartial History of the Wars of 
Jrehnd, 1603; The Field of Mars, I 801 ; 
Walker’s True Account of the Siege of London- 
derry,] R. H. V. 

RICHARDS, TAMES BRINSLEY 
(1B4B-.1892), journalist, was born in London 
on 29 Aug. 1846. He was at Eton from 
1867 to 1864, and the details of his school 
career axe given in an entertaining form in 
his ‘ Seven Years at Eton, 1867-64,’ pub- 
lished in 1883. At a comparatively early 
age he went abroad, and lived for several 
years in France. He acted for some time as 
secretary to M. Brouyn de Lhuys, and then 
as secretary to the Due Decazos, and it was 


during this period that he acquired the inti- 
mate knowliKlge of French politics and poli- 
ticians which was conspicuous in all he 
wrote. In 1882 he sent voluntary contribu- 
tions to the ‘ Times,’ and on tlio death of 
General Eber in February 1885 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as' the correspondent 
of the * Times’ in Ymma, From that time 
forward he contribut,(Kl a siMiea of admirable 
letters and articles on a variety of foreign 
topics, as w'(dl as lives of fonugn statesmen 
and politicians, many of which attracted 
attention on the continent. On 2 Jan. 1892 
ho was transferred to Berlin. There lie died 
at 1 Von der Iloydtstrasse, Berlin, of a stroke 
of apoplexy, on 6 April 1892, and was burii'd 
in tlie Twelve Apostles cemetery, Berlin, 
on 9 April. The Empress Fri^lerick sent a 
wreath of laurels fringed with gold. Ho 
married in Brussels, on 7 Jan. 1880, Blanche, 
daughter of J. Caldecott Smith, by whom he 
loft four childrmi. 

Richards’s earliest work of fiction, pub- 
lished anonymously, ^ The Duke’s Marriage ’ 
(1886, S vols.), contains a vivid picture of 
French political and social lile in the later 
years of the second empire. H is other works 
were ^ Prince Boderie.k ’ (1889, 3 vols.), and 
^ The Alderman’s Children ’ (1891, 3 vols.) 

[Times, 6 April 1892, p, 9, 11 April, p. 9; 
Daily Graphic, 7 April 3892, p. 9, with porirait; 
information from Mrs. J. B. Richards, 22 Stan- 
ford Road, Brighton.] G-. C. B. 

RICHARDS, J( )TI N (1 660- .1709), major- 
general, governor of Alicant, horn in 1669, 
■was son of Jacob Bichards and brother of 
Colonel Jacob Richards [q. v.], and of Briga- 
dier-general Miduud Richards [q. v.] lie 
served with tlui Venetians against the Turks, 
and afterwards in the Polish army, which ho 
left in 1703 to assist the I’erlugueae. Widl 
known to, and esteeuied by, Marlborough as 
an artillery ollicer of experience, he was un- 
able as a Roman catholic to hold a commis- 
sion in the English army. This did not pre- 
vent him receiving the command of the 
artillery in the army of the Duke of Schom- 
berg and l.»emster in the war of the Spanish 
succession. 

Richards took part in the action near 
Monsanto on 11 Juno 1704, and the capture 
of the fortress of that name on the follow- 
ing day. In October he commanded the 
artillery at the bombardment of the Bourbon 
entrenchments on the bank of the Aguecla, 
In May 1706 he was at the siege of Videnza, 
and commanded the Portuguese artillery at 
the siege of Albuquerque, where the Spaniards 
surrendered. In August he was colonel and 
director of the artillery under Peterborough 
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ill tlie operations against Barcelona, and, as 
he could speak Spanish fluently, he was em- 
ployed by Peterborough as a confidential 
agent. By 3 Oct. a breach had been formed 
in the walls of Barcelona, and the city capi- 
tulated next day. 

A few months later Kichards was sent to 
England to consult with ministers and to 
Plunders to see Marlborough as to money and 
supplies for the war in Spain. He ret.urned 
to Spain in May 1706, and took part in the 
ensuing campaign. In September he was 
again in England, and it was mainly at his 
instance that the joint naval and military 
expedition, then detained in Torbay, was 
directed to make another attempt on Cadiz. 
But ultimately the fleet was ordered to attack 
Toulon, and the troops to reinforce Galway. 
They landed at Alicant on 8 Feb. 1707, and 
in March Richards was appointed governor. 
During 1707 and 1708 he exerted himself to 
assist the English field army under Galway, 
and afterwards under Stanhope, In Novem- 
ber 1708 Richards sent from Alicant two 
hundred Spaniards and 150 Miquelets, with 
provisions, to the assistance of Denia, which 
was besieged. Denia, however, surrendered 
on 18 Nov., and D'Asfeld advanced against 
Alicant. Richards had devoted much atten- 
tion to the armament of the castle and to 
the improvement of its defences. But the 
fortifications of the town were very ineffi- 
cient, and only four hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Miquelets were available for 
their defence. The garrison of the castle 
consisted of Ilotham’s English, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Thornicroft, Sy berg’s Hugue- 
nots, and an English train of ordnance. ^ On 
1 Dec. 1708 D’Asfeld commenced operations, 
and carried a portion of the weakly defended 
suburbs. The following day he captured 
other buildings close to the walls of the 
town. Seeing the impossibility of holding 
the town, Richards surrendered it, on con- 
dition that the Spanish troops should march 
out with the honours of war and be con- 
ducted to Catalonia,, and that the inhabi- 
tants should be treated as if they had not 
revolted. He then retired into the castle, 
which D’Asfeld at once blockaded closely 
and commenced to mine. In January 1709 
Byng detached four men-of-war, on his way 
from Lisbon to Mahon, to touch at Alicpt 
and assure Richards of relief, but, finding 
the landing-place well guarded by D’Asfeld, 
they failed to make the communication. 
On iiO Feb. D’Asfeld summoned him to sur- 
render, and invited him to send two officers 
to inspect his heavily loaded mine. Richards 
accordingly sent his engineer Be Pagez and 
Thornicroft, who reported that it was bond 


fide, and ready to be sprung. The rock, 
however, was honeycombed and traversed by 
seams, and Richards hoped that these outlets 
and a shaft which Be Pagez had sunk would 
mitigate the severity of the explosion, and 
he refused to surrender. On 25 Feb. 1709 he 
sent to Stanhope expressing surprise at re- 
ceiving no succour, and informing him that 
he intended to hold out to the last. He 
also wrote to his brother Michael, giving 
instructions as to the landing of troops sent 
to his relief, adding, * Good night, Micky. 
God send us a merry meeting ! ’ B’Asfeld 
made two more appeals to Richards to sur- 
render, but without effect. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 3 March, 
B’Asfeld fired the mine in accordance with his 
promise ; a convulsion shook the rock, and 
Richards, Syberg, Thornicroft, nine other 
officers, and forty-two soldiers were en- 
tombed. In order to inspire their men with 
confidence, the commander and his chief 
officers had deliberately placed themselves 
over the mine. Beyond these fatalities little 
damage was done by the explosion. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel B’Albon, who assumed the 
command, held out for forty-three days 
longer. On 18 April Byng and Stanhope 
arrived with the fleet ; the English gar- 
rison marched out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for Mahon. 

[Calendar Treasury Papers ; Gust’s Annals of 
the Wars of the Eighteenth Century ; Mahon’s 
War of the Succession in Spain ; Coxe’s Life 
of Marlborough ; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne; 
Parnell’s War of the Succession in Spain.l 

R. H. V. 

RIOHARBS, JOHN INIGO {d. 1810) 
landscape-painter, scene-painter, and royal, 
academician, first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1763 with the Society of Artists at Spring 
Gardens; he was elected a fellow of the 
society and signed their declaration roll in 
1766. Richards became one of the founda- 
tion members of the Royal Academy in 
1768, and continued to exhibit landscapes 
and figure subjects for forty years. In 1788, 
on the resignation of Francis Milner Newton 
[q. V.], he was appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy and allotted apartments in Somer- 
set House. He catalogued the academy’s 
collection of works of art, and repaired Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s famous cartoon of ‘ The Vir- 
gin and St. Anne.’ His portrait appeara in 
Singleton’s portrait group of academicians, 
in the possession of the Royal Academy. 
Richards obtained his chief distinction in art 
as a scene-painter. In 1777 he succeeded 
Nicholas Thomas Ball, R.A. [q. v,], as prin- 
cipal scene-painter at Oovent Garden, and 
, held that post for many years. His scenery 
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was Yery mucli admired, and one of the scenes 
from *Tlie Maid of the Mill’ was engraved 
Iby Woollett. liichards died at liis rooms in 
the academy on 18 Dec. 1810. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Sandhy’s Hist, 
of the Royal Academy; Graves’s Index of Artists, 
1700-1893; Gent. Mag. 1810, i CG5.] L. 0. 

EicHABDs, MICHAEL (im-mi), 
brigadier-general, master-surveyor or sur- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, son of Jacob 
Richards, was horn in 1678. His hrothtu’S 
Jacob and John are st^parately noticed.. Ho 
was employed with his brother Jacob in the 
artillery train under Qinkcll in Iindatid in 
1091. By royal warrants of 87 Feb. 1 098 and 
6 March 1094 he was appointed an engint'tir 
of the train of artillery for servicti in Muuders, 
and was present at the batthts of Sttunhirk 
and Landen. In July and August 1095 ho 
took part in the siege of Namur, and was 
wounded in the assault of the castle on 
80 Aug. ; ho so distinguished himsdf in this 
allair that ho was appoint (h 1 by royal warriint 
of 16 March J09() to bo chief (rngimun of the 
train and commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland. He constructed de- 
fences and barracks at St. Jolui’s; was pro- 
moted captain on 1 Sept. 1701, and in the 
autumn of 1708 returned liome on leave of 
ab8encewiththesqi.iadronunderVice-adniiral 
Graydon. In March 1704 his nsport on tlie 
Newfoundland defences was consideiad by 
the privy council, the (^ueon being ])r('S(mt. 
In the spring of 1704 Richards joined Marl- 
borough’s force in the Netherlands, and toidc 
part in the battles of Donauweirth or the 
Schellenberg, and of Blenheim. In the fol- 
lowing year he was present at the recapture 
of Huy and the forcing by Marlborough of 
the French lines at Neerhospen and Hilles- 
heim. He supervised the construction of the 
bridges and gained the approbation of the 
duke, who sent him with aespatchos to the 
Emperor Joseph at Vienna. 

In 1706 Richards was at the battle of 
Ramilies, where he acted as aide-de-camp to 
Marlborough, and carried home despatches 
to the queen, the Prince of Denmark, and 
Harley. Marlborough was so fatigued after 
the battle that he could only scribble a few 
lines stating that Richards would supply 
details. Ricnards wrote an account of the 
battle, which was published in the ‘ Historical 
and Political Mercury ’ of May 1700. 

Richards, who had been promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed on 31 Jan. 
1707 chief engineer and commander of the 
field train of artillery in the army which 
landed at Alicant in February 1707 to rein- 
force Lord Galway. Ha owed his appoint- 


ment to klavlborough’s recommendation. In 
April Galway, with Richards as his chief 
engineei*, C(>n cent rating his forces between 
Elda and Xat-iva and advancing on Yecla 
and Montalegre, captured Berwick’s principal 
magazines, lie tlum laid siiige to Villena, 
but, on hearing that the J^’rencli Avere near 
Almanza, he, with the JMarquis Las Minas, 
raised the siege on 8‘1 A])ril, and marched on 
that town. Itichanls coiuuuuuh'd the Eng- 
lish train of six fitdd pieces. Hic battle of 
Almatiza began at. three o’clock in t he after- 
noon of 85 April, and hy (ive o’clock Galway 
and hi.s allies wt^re (hdeatw'd. ’riie train of si.x 
guns, camp eqnipmmit, baggage, commissariat 
stores, and ambulanc(‘s witli tlie sick and 
wounded, were sent olF the Ihdd undiu the 
command of Richards before the final charge 
made by La Fabrecque’s Uugiumot dragoons. 
Richards got safidy to the (irao of Valencia. 
On 1 1 M!ay ho arrived with the fitid t.rain a.t 
Tortosa, and smit migiiiem's t,o HU])(‘.rintend 
t.ho (hiences of the various towns along the 
Armgon front ier. 

hlarly in Stqit.iunbor 1 707 Galway conceu- 
trahul his fonuvs at. ^Parragona to relieve 
Lerida, whithiu* Richards marcluul with the 
train. But on 14- Nov. Lerida capitulatiR, 
Richards was protnot.(‘d eolontd in the army 
on 15 May 1708, whmi he occupied tlie post 
of chief engineer at Bartaiona, and also com- 
manded the train with St anluqie’s force under 
Field-marshal (Jmint Guido von Staremberg. 
In Decern b(T he took part in an nnsuccessful 
attempt to rcH'over ’Portosa by surprise. In 
1709 lie 8])imt some time at Uilirultar ex- 
amining the defences and determining what 
was necessary to make them more efiicient. 
He sent home, plans involving an (‘xpenditure 
of 9,000^. In July 1710 he bwmme colonel 
of the 85th foot, and (commanded tlui train of 
Btanhopo’s force of 4,800 English under von 
Staremberg at Agramont. Taking the oll’en- 
sivo, von Staremherg naiclusd the rivm* 
Noguera uno]>posed on 87 July, Riihards 
bridged the river, and Hlanhope was able 
to place his horse advantageously on the 
Almeriara heights. After a short fight in 
the evening of the same day, King Philip and 
Villadarias were defeat ed and tell back on 
Jjerida. The following month tliey retreated 
to Saragossa. On 80 Aug. von Staremberg 
fought a great battle there, when Richards 
was in command of the English artillery 
train. The Bourbon army was defeated. 

On 9 Dec. 1710 Richards and the English 
train of artillery arriviKl witli von Starem- 
berg’s army on the heights of Viciosa, close 
to Brihuega, with a view to relieving Stan- 
hope’s army, which had been sinqinaed bjf 
Veaddme a day earlier. But Stanhope had 
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been compelled, only half an tour before, to 
surrender. Vendome ivitb. twenty thousand 
men opposed Yon Staremberg, and on the 
lOih opened a cannonade which was replied 
to by Richards, and lasted an hour and a half. 
The battle, stubbornly contested, was nomi- 
nally won by von Staremberg, who found 
himself in possession of the field, but with 
neither food nor transport. Richards’s train 
was almost annihilated. The victorious army 
retreated into Catalonia, arriving at Barcelona 
on 6 Jan. 1711. There Richards, who was 
promoted brigadier-general on 17 Feb. 1711, 
remained, settling questions connected with 
the defence of the town. 

On 11 Sept. 1711 Richards was, owing to 
the good otiices of Marlborough, appointed 
chief engineer of Great Britain, and returned 
to England. In August 17l!2 he submitted 
to the board of ordnance a long report on 
the defences of Port Mahon. On 19 Nov. 
1714 Richards was appointed master-sur- 
veyor or surveyor-general of the ordnance, 
and assistant and deputy to the lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. While holding this 
position he was most active in visiting the 
works in progress at Slieerness, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth. In 1710, at his instance and 
under his direction and that of Colonel Arm- 
strong, a colleague on the board of ordnance 
and his successor as chief engineer of Great 
Britain, the ordnance train was converted 
into a regiment (the present royal artillery) 
independent of the king’s engineers, while 
at the same time the mother corps was in- 
creased and reorganised. In 17120 the same 
officers founded the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Richards died on 5 Feb. 1721, and was buried 
at Old Charlton, Kent. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Charlton church by 
his three nieces and executrices (daughters of 
James Graggs the elder [q. v.], who married 
Richards’s sister Elizabeth), viz. Ann, wife 
of John Knight of Essex; Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Eliot of Cornwall ; and Dame 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Ilynde Cotton of 
Cambridgeshire, hart. 

Richards’s portrait was painted by Sir God- 
frey Kneller in 1719 and engraved by Faber 
in 1735. 

[Royal Engineers’ Becords ; Kings’ Warrants; 
Board of Ordnance Minutes; Brodriek’s Com- 
pleat History of the late War in the Nether- 
lands, 1713 ; Piary of the Biege of Limerick, 
3692; Murray’s Pe8pat(*hes of the Puke of 
Marlborough; Coxe’s Life of Marlborough; 
Hasred’s Hist, of Kent; Gust’s Annals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century ; Parnell’s War 
of the Succession in Spain ; Porter’s History of 
the Corps of Ho}’al Exigineers.] H. H. V. 


RICHARDS, NATHANIEL {d. 1652), 
dramatist, second son of Richard Richards, 
rector of Kentisbury in Devonshire, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Hancock of Comb- 
martin, was born at Kentisbury about 1612. 
His father rebuilt the chancel of the parish 
church. After a grounding during four 
years at Torrington school, he was admitted 
on 28 Feh. 1628-9 at Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, where he held a scholarship for three 
years, and whence he graduated LL.B. in 
1634. He was for some time master of St. 
Alban’s school, London, and later succeeded 
his father at Kentisbury. He died in 1652, 
and was buried at Barnstaple. 

He issued in 1630 ^The Celestiall Pvb- 
lican, a Sacred Poem : lively describing 
the Birth, Progresse, Bloudy Passion, and 
glorious Eesurection of our Saviovr, The 
Spiritvall Sea-Fight, The Mischievous De- 
ceites of the World, the Flesh, The Vi- 
cious Courtier, The Jesiiite,The Divell,’ kt., 
London, for Roger Michell, 8vo. At the 
end are epitaphs on James I, Sir Francis 
Carew, and others, with an anagram on Sir 
Julius Coesar and verses on +he author’s 
friend, Sir Henry Hart, K.B. (the British 
Museum and Huth Libraries contain perfect 
copies, no others are known). These poems 
were reprinted, with a few additions, in 1 641 , 
under the title ^ Poems Sacred and Satyricall,’ 
London, for H. Blunden at the Castle in 
Cornhill, 8vo (Fey, Bibliographical Memo^ 
randa, pp. 82-94). A few unsold copies of 
the original ^ Celestiall Pvblican ’ were issued 
with a new title and some unimportant 
omissions in 1632 (for James Boler, 8vo) as 
^ Poems, Divine, Morall, and Satyricall ’ 
(unique copy in Huth Library ; cf. Coesbr, 
Collect Afigh-Boet) 

In 1040 was printed Richards’s chief work, 
‘The Tragedy of Messallina, the Roman 
Emperesse. As it has been acted with 
generall applause divers times, by the com- 
pany of his Maiesties Revells,’ London, for 
Daniel Frere, 8vo. The work is dedicated 
to John Cary, viscount Rochford, and there 
are complimentary verses by Robert Daven- 
port, Thomas Jordan, Thomas Rawlins, and 
others. In spite of absurdities, such as the 
introduction of firearms and of a hundred 
vestal virgins, this is a good historical play 
(for the plot see Gbnest, x. 113), the details 
of which are drawn with skill from Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Pliny, and the sixth satire of 
Juvenal. ‘ Meskllina ’ is one of the few pre- 
Restoration plays that have a list of the per- 
formers ; these include William Cartwright 
senior (Claudius), John Robinson (Saufellus), 
Christopber G oad (Silius), J ohn Barret (Mes'- 
saUina), and Thomas Jordan (Lepida). 
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]^higTaved portraitB of Kicliarda, with a 
chaplet of laurel and luH motto, ‘Ccxduiu 
eu]ao,’ are prefixed both to ' MeHaallina’ and 
to the 1(141 edition of the M,V)ems.’ Soxno 
ver«(^8 by Itichards are prefixed to Middle- 
ton’s * Women beware Women,’ 

[Notes kindly supplied by I)i\ John Yenn of 
CaiuH (College; Genost’s Kiiglish Stage* x* 112- 
113; Fleay's Chron. of Knglish Drama, in 100 ; 
Iluth library Cat. 1249 ; ilalliweirH Diet, of 
Old Plays, p. 169 ; Langbaino’s Dram. Poets, 
1691, p. 426; Baker’s Biugr, Brit. i. 598; Ritson’s 
Biliiot.hoca Anglo-Poetica ; inseriptions from 
stones ou Koutisl)ury ehnreh tower,] T. S, 

RICHARDS, Sib KlCriAIU) (1752- 
1 82B), j udge, born at DolgMly , M ( adonethslnre, 
ou 5 iNov. 1752, son of Thoimis Richards of 
Coed in the same county, by his wife Oatlu^- 
ritie, sister oftlie Rev. A'Villiam Parry, wardtni 
of Ruthin, Donbighsbire, was educated at 
iGitlun grammar school and dt^sus (hllege, 
Oxford, wln^ro he matriculat ed at the age of 
eight oen on D) March 1771. lie migrated to 
AVadham College on 7 May 177B, and pro- 
ceiided B.A. on 1 0 ( )ct. 1774% 1 1 e was elected 
to a Michol scholarship at. (},ueen’s College 
on 17 Dec. 1774, and became' u IMiedud fellow 
on the same foundation on 20 June 1770, 
graduating Al.A. on 15 July 1777. Richards 
was admitted to the Inner Ihmph^ on 10 May 
1775, and was called to t he bar on 11 Keh. 
1780. At the general oloetion in May 1790 
ho was returned to the House of Commons 
as one of the membtu's for lltdston, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough until March 
1799, when he accepted the Chiltern II tm- 
dreds. He opposed the (iuak(3i*s’ Relief Bill ou 
24 Feb. 1797, thinking it * utuiect^ssary atul 
inconvenient, because it wemt tio alt(%r the 
law of the land’ (FarL Ilkt. xxxii. 1515). 
Richards practised chiefly in the court of 
'chancery. He obtained a patent of prece- 
dence in 1799, and in 1801 succeeded Hir 
William Grant as the Queen’s attorney. He 
was again returned for Ilelston at the general 
election in May 1807, but acca^ptcal the Ohil- 
tern Hundreds soon after the meeting of par- 
liament {Joum. of the IJouse of (hmmom^ 
Ixii. 759). When the vice-chancellorship 
of England was created under the provisions 
of 62 Geo, III, cap. 24, Richards expected th(s 
appointment. But, though ho was * certainly 
the best qualified for it,’ the post was conferred 
on Sir Thomas Plumer [(p v.], the attorney- 
general (Hobaob Twiss, Life of LonMiatir 
cellor Mdon, 1844, ii, 240-5), Richards was 
apointed chief justice of the county palatine 
of Chester on 1/ May 1818, but resigned that 
office on his appointment as a baron of the 
exchequer in Februai^ 1814. He was called 
to the degree of the coif on 20 Fuh,, and was 


knighDul at Carlton Hoimo by the prince re- 
gent on 1 1 May lH14(Awr/ew. (tazHfe, 1814 
i, 1007). On the d('ath of Sir Alexander 
Thomson ho was promotcal to the head of 
the court. Ho took his seat ns lord chief 
baron of the oxcheenn'r on the first day of 
Easter term 1817 (Pkk'k, AV/auAs, iv. 1), 
and was sworn a membim of the privy 
council on 20 A^)ril in tlu^ sanu^ year. 
During Imrd Fhlon s indisposition in January 
1819, lOchards took his place as spi'aker of 
the House <)f Lords, being appointed thereto 
by commissiem, dated 8 Jan, 1819 (Journ. of 
the House (f Lonh^ lii. 7). H(^ died at his 
house in (IriMit Ormond Htreet, London, on 
11 Nov. 1825, agtal 71, and was buried in 
the Inner Tmnple vault- on the 17th of the 
same mont-h. Ritdmrds married, on 7 ()ct. 
1 785, (kitlu'rine, daughtiu’ of Uolx'rt Vaughan 
Humnhrc^ys, througli wluun hi^ Lunime poa- 
S(‘HSC(l of tlu^ 1 ‘stuto of Omu’ynvvtdi in Me- 
rionethsluro. There were (dght sons and two 
dnughtm’H of the marriaget The iddest son, 
Hiciiurd, who nqjriweutcul Mi‘rioiud hshiro in 
the Houhc of Oommons from 1852 to 1852, 
was appoint e.d a mast in* in (dumcery on 1 5 Oct. 
184! by virtm\ of 5 Viet. cap. 5, sect. 52, 
Robert Vaughan, th(\ tbinl son, and Griffith, 
the sixth son, weto both appoint<Hl queen’s 
coimwd in Hilary vmuit ion 1859, and w<'.re 
(diKrttal beucluifs of the Inner Temple in Iho 
saim^ year. 

Tlunigh not a brilliant lawyer, Richards 
was a sound and capable judge. In private 
life was gnaitly respi'ctiul for Ins amia- 
bility and b(mevol(m(’.o, I le was an intimate 
IViond of IrfOrd Eldon, and is said to have 
twice d(‘cli nod the oiler of a baronetcy. 1 to was 
eh»,ct od a binudior of tlio Inner Temple on 
19 A]>ril 1799, and starved as treasurer of 
that society in 1808. Ho was president of 
* Nobody’s Glub,’ found(Hl in 1B()() by his 
friend, William St evens, treasurer of (iuaen 
Anne’s bounty office (Bark, Me^mnrs of the 
late WUiiam ^^tevenSf lH59,pp. 125, 109). His 
judgments will be found in rrice’s ^ Reports.’ 

Port rails of the lord chief baron, by (5oploy 
and Jackson respectively, are in the posses- 
sion of his family. 

[XAiss’s Judges of England, 1864, vii. 24, ix. 
50-7; Martin’s Masters of the Bench of the 
Inner Temple, 18B3, pp. 88, 103, 121 ; WiUiaais’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1852, pp. 
453-4; Gent, Mag. 1785, ti. 884, 1824,1 82; 
Annual Register, 1823, Ohrom, p. 210 ; Wilson’s 
Blogr. Index to the Present House of Gommons, 
1808, p.272 ; Nicholas’s Annals and Antiquities 
of the Counties and County Families of Wales, 
1872, ii. 707-8 j Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1894, fi, 1707 ; Oat. of Oxford Gwuiuates (1851), 
p. 559; Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, hi. 1193; 
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Inner Temple Eegisters; Carlisle’s Endowed 
Grammar Schools, 1818, ii. 944; Barker and 
Stenning’s Westminster School Register, 1892, 
p. 194; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; 
OlBcial Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 2(Jl, 243.] G. F, R. B. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (d. 1664?), 
translator, was born in Deyonshire, and took 
the habit of a Benedictine monk at Tayi- 
stock. He supplicated B.D. at Oxford on 
tid Oct. 1615, and in 1617 qualified as B.D. 
of Cambridge. He was elected prior of 
Totnes, Deyonshire, on 27 Feb. 1528, and 
held office at the suppression of that house. 
Sir Peter Edgeumbe, on whose father the 
priory was bestowed by Henry VIII, wrote 
of Richards to Thomas Cromwell as a ‘ man 
of goode and yertuus conyerssacyon and a 
good yiander.’ At the dissolution of the 
monasteries lie obtained the rectory of St. 
G-eorge’s, Exeter, where he died in 1563 or 
1504, his will, dated 10 Aug. 1563, being 
proved on 14 April 1564. Wood says that 
while at Totnes, Richards translated the 
‘Oonsolatio Philosophiae ’ of Boethius, at 
the desire of Robert Langton, and that his 
yersion was printed at Tavistock. But the 
work is not known to he extant. Bliss sug- 
gests that Richards was the printer only. 

[Cooper’s Athetise, i. 233 ; Oliver’s Hist. Coll, 
relating to Monasteries in Devon, p, 109 ; Diig- 
d>ile’s Monasticon, ed. Caley, iv. 629, 632; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iii. 1253 ; 
Wright’s Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, publ. by Camden Soc. 1843, pp. 
117, 118.] C, F. S. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (1710 ?-179q), 
Welsh lexicographer, born about 1710 in 
Glamorganshire, served for forty years the 
curacy of Coy church (Llan Grallo) and Ooety 
in that county. In 1746 he published a 
Welsh translation of a tract on the ‘ Cruel- 
ties and Persecutions of the Church of 
Rome.’ But his chief work was ^ Antiques 
Lingiice Britannicse Thesaurus, ’Bristol, J 763, 
a Welsh-English Dictionary, with a Welsh 
grammar prefixed, dedicated to the Prince of 
W ales. Founded in the main on the work 
of Dr. John Davies and Edward Llwyd, this 
dictionary was much fuller than any which 
had yet appeared. A second edition ap- 
peared at Trefriw in 1815, a third in the 
same year at Dolgelly, and a fourth at 
Merthyr Tydfil in 1838. Richards died on 
20 March 1790. 

[Rowlands’sLlyfryddiaethy Cyrary; Ashton’s 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 295-6.] J. E. L. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM (1643-1706), 
author, born at Helmdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1643, was son of Ralph Richards, rector 


of that place from 1641 to 1668. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1658 as 
a commoner, matriculated 3 May 1659, 
and became a scholar 13 June 1661. He 
graduated B.A. 24 Feb. 1663, M.A. 1666, 
and was elected a fellow of his college on 
16 June 1666. He took holy orders, and 
was chosen preacher at Marston, Oxfordshire. 
Upon his father’s death in 1668, Richards, 
to whom the living of Helmdon reverted, 
appointed to it Thomas Richards, probably a 
relative, and continued to hold his fellowship 
until 1676, when he instituted himself to 
Helmdon. In June 1673 he undertook a 
journey into Wales on business for a friend. 
The result was the publication in London 
in 1682 of a small satirical work entitled 
‘ Wallography, or the Britton described,’ 
dedicated with fanciful rhetoric to Sir Ri- 
chard W^'enman of Casswell. This witty 
trifle, published under Richards’s initials 
only, was subsequently, in error, ascribed 
to Swift. In the preface to a second anony- 
mous edition, entitled ^ Dean Swift’s Ghost ’ 
(London, 1753), the editor accused Richards 
of imitating Swift. Some resemblance is ap- 
parent between Richards’s satire and portions 
of ^ Gulliver’s Travels,’ but Swift was only 
fifteen years of age when Richards’s work 
was written. 

Richards, who was a nonjuror, was ap- 
pointed on 26 July 1689 by the corporation 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne lecturer of St. An- 
drew’s in that city. He was buried in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s on 22 Aug. 1705. 
His portrait, painted by Kneller, was en- 
graved by T. Smith in 1688. 

Besides ^Wallography’ he wrote ‘The 
English Orator, or Rhetorical Descant by 
way of Declamation upon some notable 
themes, both Historical and Philosophical,’ 
2 parts, London, 1680, 8vo. Wood says he 
translated and edited with notes (completed 
in 1690) the ‘ Nova Reperta, srve 
memorabilinm libri duo ’ of Guido Panciroli. 
An anonymous English translation was pub- 
lished in 1715 (London, 2 vols). 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 269. 678; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 632; Bridges’s 
Hist of Northamptonshire, ed. Whailey, i. 174; 
Brand’s Hist of Newcastle, i. 194.] 0. F. S. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM, LL.D. (1749- 
1818), historian of King’s Lynn, was born at 
Penrhydd, near Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
shire, towards the end of 1749. His father, 
Henry Richards {d. 1 Jnly 1768, aged 59), 
was a farmer, who removed in 1758 to St. 
^ Clears, Carmarthenshire. He had but a year’s 
[ schooling, in his twelfth year. In 1768 he 
1 was admitted a member of the particular 
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baptist congTCgation at lUiyclwillim, Car- 
ina, rtlieiashiro. lie became an. occasional 
pnaicher at Salem OJiapol, St. Oleaim, pro- 
jtH*t(Kl by bis lather and erect ed in 17()9, In 
177«1 ho becanio a student in the baptist 
academy at Bristol, under Ilugli J^ivaus 
(I7i2~i78l). Leaving in Se])ti>mber 1775, 
]i<) act ed lor about nine months as assistant to 
dohii Ash |q. v.], of ‘ curmiidgootL iann^, at 
l\n*shore, Worcestershire. On the natom- 
niendation of Hugh Evans, he was invit(Ml to 
an unsettled congregation in Broad Staan^t, 
Lynn, Norfolk, and agr(^ed to go for a ytair, 
from 7 July 177(). During this year lu^ suc- 
ceeded in healing divisions ana organising 
liis tloOc as a baptist church 5 Jus sc'ttlennmt 
as rc'gular pastor at ,Lynn dat(‘s frotn 1778. 
1 d<H:lnu'cl a call to Norwich. Though not, a 
popular ( except in his native Welsh), he was 
an assiduous ])r<'acher, conducting threat, ser- 
vices each Sunday without notes. Wluni 
absent on his freqiumt visits to Wah*s, his 
place was taken tiy Timothy Durrant. In 
i79,‘l he rec(‘ived the diploma of JM.A. from 
Ikown Universitiy, lUiode Island, a baptist 
foundation. 

Jn Heptemher 1795 lie left Lynn for Wales, 
being out, of luuilrh. His ailnum(ske])t him 
from rolurning till j\Iareli 1798; meantime 
he had more than once teufliuaul his rivsig'ua- 
tion as ])astor. He was again in Whiles, during 
the whole of 1800 ami 1 *'^01, and did not 
minister to his flock at J.ynn after 1802, 
though the connection was never formally 
dissolved. lie remained tlieoret ically it 
close-communion baptist, but abandoned 
Calvinism. While sojourning as a valetu- 
dinarian in South Wales he promoted an 
Arminian secossion from the hapt ist ohurcjhes, 
having relations with the new connexion of 
ge.neral baptists. He has hemi claimed by 
the Unitarians, but held aloof from the 
Priestley school, and maintained, on Habel- 
lian principles, the worship of Christ. During 
a part of 1802 he conducted a morning ai^r- 
vice in the vacant presbyterian cbaiad at 
Lynn. Ho was a strong ’ advocate ot slave 
emancipation, and was an honorary member 
of the Dmniaylvanian society formed for the 
prosecution of that object. On the loss of his 
wife in 1805 he secluded himstdf from all 
society for seven y e,ars. In 1 8 1 1 his successor 
at Broad Stro(3t, Thomas Finch, was dismisscid 
for anti-calvin ist ic heresy, and Richards in- 
terested himself in the erection of a new build- 
ing, Salem Chapel, opened (1811) on gemjral 
baptist principles, but he rarely preached 
there. The congregation became Unitarian, 
and is now dispersed. 

In 1812 Bichards published his best-re- 
membered wofk/ The History of Lynn, Oivil| 


Fcclesiast ical, Poli( ical, Comnnu-cial, RiooTa- 
phical, Municipal, and Military, from Ihe 
(uirlit‘sl aciJonntH to tJio present time ... to 
which is pr<di\'(‘d , . . an ini rod act, ory ac- 
count of Marshland/Wishecli, and tlu^ Fens’ 
(Lynn, 2 vols. 8vo ; with aquat int plates after 
drawings liy James 8illet {([, v. |) The vulu- 
ablccelleetions of Oiiyhon ( h)d(lard(('/. 1077) 
th(H)rothi5r-in-Iaw of'Sir W'illinm Dngdale— 
colhu'lions which had Ixum fnaly used by 
Bicliurds’H pnnh'ei'ssnr, Ihmjamin Maekervil 
[q,v.j,in his‘ History of Kitigs Lynn’ ( 1758), 
and by Charles Ikirkin [(j. v.| in his 'Topo- 
graphy of Fretdiridge iLumlred and Half’— 
were unfortunat^dy lost btdbre Richards be- 
gan writing, iiml he was denietl free accevss 
to the municipal n'cords, so that his ma- 
terials for the nu'dijeval history of the town 
were st.rict ly ItmiU'd. 'riie chromch's of Lynn 
are n<'V(‘rth<dt»,ss hnnight, down from Anglo- 
Sa.xon times to 1812, and tlui Inslory inoper 
is aupphutmnted by biograpluluil skotclms, 
and by valuable topographical ami statlsli- 
cal informal ion, tog(d law witli an account; of 
tlie ladigionK hnus(»H formerly in Ijynn, and 
of tlurprogrtwM of disstmt in l lu^ town. He 
(estimated that I he deists ' would, if formed 
into a Hoeiely, constituL^ pculuips (he largest 
congn^gation in tlu^ plnci'.’ Ridiards’s work, 
though somewhat dilfuse and lacking an 
index, retains its plaet^ as oni^ of the moht 
valualde local hist(n*i(‘H published In England. 
The essays on nuarmwoil suhjtajt s dis])lay not 
only much acumen and research, huta]K)wer 
of applying tlie fad s discovered far beyond 
that of most of tlui topograplu^ra of his time; 
tlu3 authoFs gtuitwal vu'.wm art^ broad, lilxo'al, 
and t.olorant. As a first essay in aiUhiuarian 
work, the book is the mort3 remarkable. 

On (1 S(q)t. 1818 Ricdiards was admitted 
LL.l). by Brown University, but did not live 
to be aware of tluj honour. He died at Lynn 
on LT 18ept. 1818 of angina pectoris, and was 
burled on 17 Htmt, in tlu^ graveyard of the 
general baptist cnapel, Wisbech. Ho was tall 
and strongly built, and spoke with a strong 
Welsh aiumnt lie married (.1808) Emian 
(d. 8 Jan. 1805, agcal 28), daughter of a Welsh 
farmer, hut had no issue. IDs library, thirteen 
hundred volumes, he beijtueathed \o Brown 
University; his other property to his sister, 
[Martha Evans. 

In addition^ to the * History of Lynn,' 
Richards published, ajiart from pamphlets 
and single sermons: L .Review or . . . 
Btrictures on Infant Baptism,’ &c., Lynn, 
1781, 12mo. 2. 'Observations on Infant 
Bprinkling,’ &c., Lynn, 1781,1 2mo. 8. ' The 
Iiistory of Antichrist, or Free Thoughts on 
the Corruptions of Christianity,’ &c., Lynn, 
1784 8vo; in Welsh, ' Lhin Anghrist/ &c., 
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Camartlien, 1790, 12nio (these three publi- 
cations are in controversy with John Carter, 
independent minister of Mattishall, Norfolk). 

4. ^ A Pteview of the Memoirs of . . . Cromwell, 
by . . . Noble,’ &c., Lynn, 1787, 8vo (a work 
of merit ; full of Welsh patriotism). 5. ^ A 
Serious Discourse concerning Infant Bap- 
tism,’ &c., Lynn, 1793, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Welsh- 
English Dictionary,’ &:c., 1798, 12mo; a 
companion English- Welsh dictionary was 
partly executed by Eichards in manuscript ; 
an edition of both dictionaries was published 
at Carmarthen, 1828 -32, 12mo, 2 vols. 7. 'A 
Word . . . for the Baptists,’ &c., 1804, 12mo 
(in controversy with Isaac Allen, indepen- 
dent minister of Lynn). 8. ‘The Perpetuity 
of Infant Baptism,’ &c., 1806, 8vo. 9. ‘The 
Seasonable Monitor,’ &c., Lynn, 1812-18, 
12mo (seven parts). Posthumous was 
10. ‘The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial; 
or,* Eambro-British [sic] Biography,’ &c., 
1820, 12mo (edited hy John Evans (1767- 
]827) [g. V.]; ^ tniscellaneous collec- 
tion; much of it, including an account of 
Servetus, originallyappeared in the ‘ Monthly 
Depository,’ with the signature ‘G-wilym 
Emlyn). To the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1789, he contributed a letter (dated 
14 Oct. 1789, and signed Gwilym Dyfed), 
siii)p^)rting tbe absurd story of the discovery 
of America by Madoc. He wrote for the three 
volumes of the ‘ Cambrian liegister,’ 1796- 
1818. 

[Memoirs by Evans, 1819, portrait (the date 
of death, 1819, on title-page is a misprint); 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norfolk and Suffolk, 
1877, p. 562; Rees’s Hist, Prot. Nonconformity 
in Wales, I883,p. 389 ; Stephens’s Madoc, 1893, 
p. 78 : notes kindly communicated by Walter Rye, 
esq,, and by E. M, Beloe, esq., F.S.A,] A. G-. 

EICHAEDS, WILLIAM UPTON 
(1811-1873), divine, only son of William 
Richards of Penryn, Cornwall, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Rose Thomas, was born a.t Penryn 
on 2 March 1811. He matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 29 April 1829, 
graduating B.A. in 1833, and M.A. in 
1839. In 1833 he became an assistant in 
the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, and in this capacity he compiled 
an index to the Egerton MSS,, and the 
Additional MSS. acquired between 1783 and 
1835 ; it was printed by order of the trustees 
in 1849. In that year he gave up his post 
at the British Museum on becoming vicar 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, Marylebone. 
Richards was a warm adherent of the trac- 
tarian movement, and formed a friendship 
with Pusey, who in 1850 addressed to him 
a published letter in which he formulated 
his opinion on the practice of private confes- 


sion and absolution in the Church of England. 

In June 1851 Richards addre.ssed a letter to 
C. J. Blomfield, bishop of London, de- 
nouncing the permission granted to Merle 
d’Aubign§ and other foreign protestants to 
preach in English churches as ‘ an outrage 
upon our church,’ and * apparently reducing 
our apostolic church to an equality with 
those modern sects ’ (Bbowne, Annals of the 
Tractarian Movement^ pp. 230-2). In the 
same year Richards founded an English 
sisterhood in his parish called the All 
Saints’ Home. He died at his residence, 

10 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, on 
16 June 1873. Two funeral sermons, 
preached hy the Rev. George Body at All 
Saints, were published under the title, ‘ The 
Parting of Elijah and Elisha,’ 1873, 8vo. 
Besides sermons, Richards wrote ‘Devo- 
tions for Children,’ 1857, 12mo ; ‘The Life of 
Faith,’ 1860, 16mo, 3rd ed. 1867, 4tli _ed. 
1872 ; ‘ The Great Truths of the Christian 
Religion,’ in five parts, 1862, 8vo, 3rd ed. 
1869, and translated from the French Cour- 
hon’s ‘ Familar Instructions on Mental 
Prayer,’ 1848, 32mo (with additions, 1852 and 
1856). 

[Works in Brit. Mas. Lihr. ; Liddon’s Life of 
Pusey, iii. 18, 266, 269 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Boaseand Courtney’s BibL Oorniib.; 
Times, 20 June 1873 ; Guardian, 1873, pp. 841- 
843.] A. F. P. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES (1775- 
1865), lexicographer, was born at Tulse Hill 
in July 1775 and bred to the law, but quitted 
it early for scholastic and literary pursuits. 
He kept a well-known school on Clapham 
Common, and among his pupils there were 
Charles James Mathews [q. v.l, who assisted 
Richardson as a copyist ; John Mitchell 
Kemble [q. v.], and John Maddison Morton 
[q.v.], the dramatist. Mathews {Life of 
C. J, Mathews^ ed. Dickens, i. 25) says: ‘ Dr. 
Richardson was fond of horse exercise, and 
I was allowed a pony, and at five o’clock 
on summer mornings we used to sally forth 
together over the Surrey hills. . . . Among 
the obligations I owe to him, one of the 
deepest is that of first having my eyes opened 
by him to the real enjoyment of the ancient 

clfl'SSlCS ^ 

Richardson was an ardent philologist of 
the school of Horne Tooke. In 1815 he 
published ‘Illustrations to English Philo 
loo-y,’ consisting of a critical examination of 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and a reply to 
Dugald Stewart’s criticism of Horne Tooke’s 
^ Diversions of Parley.’ The hook was re- 
issued in 1826. In 1818 the opening por- 
tions of an English lexicon, by Richardson, 
appeared in the ‘ Encyclopjedia Metropoli- 
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tana.’ In 1834 ho issued the prospectus of a 
‘Now English Dictionary/ and the work 
itself was published by Dickering in parts 
b(^tween January 1835 and the spring of 
1837. The dictionary is a republication of 
the lexicon, with improvements and addi- 
tions. Uichardson’s principle was to arrive 
at the original and proper meaning which 
was itiherent in a word Irom its etytnology. 
lie was severely taken to task by WebBt<^r 
in his ‘Mistakes and Oorrections’ (1837), 
especially for his ignorance of oricmtal lan- 
guages. ‘ Tooke’s principle/ wrote W ebsttir, 
‘ that a word has one mt^aning, and one only, 
and that from this all usages must spring, is 
substantially correct; but ho has, in most 
castes, failed to find that meaning, and you 
[ Kichardson] have randy or never a(lvanc(M 
a stop beyond him.’ The sp(dling was anti- 
quated, tli,e etymologies friupiently wrong ; 
sounds were not distinguisluHl by signs ; the 
wrong word oilmen headed th(^ Imnma. Ninu^r- 
theless, the work was geiuniilly nvHuved with 
much favour, especially by the ‘(Quarterly’ 
and the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ Anabridgi^d 
8 VO edition, without the quotations, a^ipean^l 
in 1839, with t£ new preface, but inu^orrocted. 
In quotations from authors the dicJiouary 
was far more copious than any previous work 
of its class in English. 

Kicliardaon gave up his school after 1827, 
and thenceforth lived at Ijower Tulse TTill, 
Norwood. Before 1 859 he removed to 23 Tor- 
rington Square. In 1853 a pension of 75/. a 
year was granted to him from th(» civil H.st. 
lie died at Eeltham on Friday, 6 Oct, 1835, 
and was buried in his mother’s grave at Olap- 
ham. The bust of Borne Tooke at Dniver- 
sity College, by Ohantrey, was bequeathed 
by him. 

Ee married Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Terry, the actor, whoso son was at his school. 
She died in 1863, and to her daughter Jane 
he bequeathed his house at Tulse 11 ill. 

In addition to the above works, he pub- 
lished a book on the study of language, 
being an explanation of the ‘ Divt^rsiona of 
Purley’ (1854). He also contributed several 
papers to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
wrote essays on ‘ English Grammar and Eng- 
lish Grammarians/ and on ‘ Fancy and Ima- 
gination.’ 

[Notes and Qrueries, 8th aer. v. 144 a. v. ‘ John 
M. Horton;' Gent. Mag. 1885 ii. 796 ; Mr. H. B, 
Wheatley in Philological 8oe Transactions, 1885; 
Quarterly Beriew, li. 172 ; Times, 12 Oct. 1885 ; 
Bichardbon’s will and publications.] B* 0. M. 

BIOHARDSON, OHAELES JAMES 
(1806-1871), architect, born in 1806, was a 
pupil of Sir John Soane [q.v*] From 1845 
io 1852 he was master ox the architectural 


class in the school of design at Somerset 
Ilouse, In 185:2 ho cleHigned the Earl of 
Barrington’s mansion in Kensington Palace 
(iardens; in 1853 ho carriixl out various 
works at Be.lsize Parle, Hampstead, and in 
1856 a bltxdc of mansions in Qiiemi’s Gate 
Hyde Park, for W. Jackson. He died in 187l! 

In tlie library of the South Kensington 
IVluseum is a collection of 5 19 original draw- 
ings by English architects, formed by 
Eichardson, with several volumes of studios 
hicluding tracings from designsby Vanbrugh’ 
E. Adam,^ Thoriie, and Tathani, and draw- 
ings of buildings, fhrnituro, and ornaments, 
chiefly of tho ElizabiUhan period In the 
Soane jVluseum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, are a 
sketchbook of views and details of his house 
at Ealing, and a collection of the drawings 
whiidi ht^ UH(xl at his arehitcHitural lectures. 
In the Briiisli Museum Library are two 
volumes of proofs of Uichardson’s designs, 
from (lu^ ‘ Builder.’ Eichardson published: 
L ‘Bollxuu’s Oiling of the Ohap<d Royal, 
Bt. James’s,’ 1837, 2. ‘ ObH(‘rvation8 on the 
Arcliiteeture of England during the Reigns 
of (iueen Elizabeth and James 1/ 1837. 
3. ‘A Design for raising Holborn Valley/ 
1837; reissued in lH(i.3. 4. ‘x\. Popular 

Treatise on tlu^ Wanning and Vimtilation 
of Buildings/ 1837. 5. ‘Description of 

’Warming Apparatus/ 1830. 6. ‘Architec- 
tural Uemains of the Heigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1/ 1 8 10, 7. ‘ Studies from Old 

English Mansions,’ 4 vols. 1841-8, .8. ‘The 
Workman’s Guidi^ to the Study of Old Eng- 
lish Architecture,’ 1815. 9. ‘A. Letter to 
theOoimcil of the Htmd Ooverumont School 
of Design,’ 1846. 10. ‘Studies of Orna- 

mental Design/ 185 1. IL ‘The Smoke 
Nuisance and its Eemwly/ 1869. 12. ‘The 
Englishman’s House, from a Cottage to a 
.Mansion,’ 1870. 

[Diet, of Arihitecture ; Brit, Mua. Library 
CaUlogae; Universal Oataloguo of Books on Art, 
Bdence and Art Department, South Kensington, 

1870,] a D, 

BIOHARDBON, OriAEX/)TTE OARO- 
LIN E ( 1 77 5- 1850 F), poetess, born at Y ork on 
5 March 1775, of poor parents named Smith, 
received a meagre education at the Grey- 
coat school, York, a oharitabl© institution 
where the girls ware chiefly trained for do- 
mestic service. In July 1790 she obtained 
a situation, and remained in service at various 
houses until 81 Oct. 1802, when she married 
a shoemaker named Eichardson, to wliom 
she had long been attached. Shortly after 
the marriage Eichardson was found to bC' 
suffering from consumption. He died in 1804, 
leaving his widow destitute, with a two-< 
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months-old infant, who fell ill and became 
blind. In these straits Charlotte opened a 
school, but, although it had some measure of 
success, she was forced to discontinue it in 
conseq^uence of her own ill-health. 

She had a natural liking for poetry, and, 
despite her defective education, had for many 
years been in the habit of writing verse. Her 
poems came under the notice of Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, who appealed through the 
‘ Grentleman’s Magazine ’ for subscriptions to 
defray the expenses of printing a selection 
from them (cf. Gent. Mag. 1805 ii. 813, 846, 
1808 ii. 697). The appeal was successful. 
Among the subscribers were I)r. and Miss 
Aiken, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. 
Meeke, and Messrs. Longman & Co., and six 
hundred more copies than the number sub- 
scribed for were sold. To the volume, which 
was published in 1800, Mrs. Cappe prefixed 
an account of the author. Mrs. llichardson’s 
verses have little distinction, and are chiefly 
remarkable as the work of an uneducated 
woman. The poems are mainly religious or 
personal, such as paraphrases of passages from 
the New Testament or addresses to relatives 
and friends. Mrs. Ilichardson died about 
1850. 

Other works by Mrs. Richardson are : 
1. ‘ Waterloo, a Poem/ 1815. 2. * Isaac and 
Rebecca, a Poem/ 1817. 3. /Harvest, a 
Poem, with other Poetical Pieces/ 1818. 
4. ^The Soldier’s Child, or Virtue Trium- 
phant: a Novel/ 2 vols. 1821. 6. ^Ludolph, 
or the Light of Nature, a Poem,’ 1823. 

A contemporary, Mrs. Caroline Richardson 
(1777-1863), born at Forge, Dumfriesshire, 
on 24 Nov. 1777, wife of George Richardson, 
East India Company’s servant, who died at 
Berhampore in 1826, published a volume of 
^Poems’ in 1829, which reached a third 
edition in the following year. She also 
wrote a novel, ' Adonia,’ and several tales 
and essays. She died on 9 Nov. 1863 (Ikvin’q-, 
Eminent Scotsmen, p. 433). 

[Mrs. Cappe’s Memoir prefixed to the Poems 
(1806) j Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] 

R. L. 

RICHARDSON, CHRISTOPHER 
(1618-1698), nonconformist divine, was 
born in York and baptised on 17 Jan. 1618 
at St. Mary’s, Bishophill, York. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated M.A* In 1646 he obtained the 
sequestered rectory of Kirkheaton, near 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, which he held till 
the Restoration, when, being a man of ^pro- 
perty, he purchased Lassell Hall in Kirk- 

leaton parish, and made it his residence. 

though disabled by the uniformity act of 


1662, he continued to preach in his house, 
using the staircase as a pulpit. He was an 
intimate associate of Oliver Heywood [q. v,}, 
in whose diaries is frequent mention of visits 
to Lassell Hall for religious exercises. Under 
the indulgence of 1672 he was licensed as 
chaplain to W illiam Cotton of Denhy Grange, 
Penistone, Yorkshire, and retained this con- 
nection till 1687, preaching also at Sheffield 
and at Norton, Derbyshire. 

In 1687 he removed from Lassell Hall, 
and in his seventieth year became the 
founder of nonconformity in Liverpool. 
Availing himself of James II’s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, he conducted wor- 
ship in a building in Castle Hey (now Har- 
rington Street). His services were fort- 
nightly, and alternately he preached at 
Toxteth Park chapel, founded (1618) by 
Richard Mather [q. v.] This arrangement 
was maintained till his death in November 
or December 1698; he was buried on 5 Dec. 
in the graveyard of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Liverpool. In 1884 a tablet to his memory 
was erected in Kirkheaton church by his 
descendants. He married, first, Elizabeth 
{d. 1668), by whom he had a son Christopher; 
secondly, on 23 Jan. 1683, Hephzibah (b. 
3 Jan. ifcs, d. 1735), daughter of Edward 
Prime, ejected from a curacy at Sheffield ; 
she survived Richardson, and married (25 J uly 
1722) Robert Feme {d. 1727), nonconformist 
miniker of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Por- 
traits of Richardson and of his second wife 
are given in Nightingale. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 795 (derived 
fcom Oliver Heywood, who began a life of 
Richardson OD 2 Oet. 1699); Walker’s SufFir- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 374; Wright’s 
Funeral Sermon for Thomas Cotton, 1730, pp. 
28 sq. ; Hunter’s Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 253 ; 
Thom’s Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1864, 
pp. 66 sq. ,* Nonconformist Register (Turner;), 
1881, pp. 46, 114, 217, 297 ; Heywood’s Diaries 
(Turner), 1882 i. 260, 296, 1881 ii. 9, 1883 iii. 
119, 1886 iv- 184; Evans’s Hist, of Renshaw 
Street Chapel, Liverpool, 1887, pp. 2, 174; 
Nightingale’s Lancashire Nonconformity (1893), 
iii. 83 sq. 110 sq.; Extra.ct from burial’ regibter 
of St. Nicholas, Liverpool.] A. (x. 

RICHARDSON, DAYID LESTER 
(1801-1865), poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was born in 1801, He became a cadet in 
the Bengal army, and went to India in 1819, 
but, though he became a major, he saw little 
military service, and was soon given civil 
employment. He served on the staff of 
the governor-general, Lord Y^illiam Ben- 
tinck, and in the education department at 
Calcutta. In 1827 he returned to England, 
and founded the ‘ London Weekly Review, 
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which afterwards became ‘Colburn’s Court 
Journal,’ but in 1829 he went back to Cal- 
cutta, and from 1830 to 1837 acted as editor 
of the ‘Bengal Annual,’ afterwards editing 
the ‘ Calcutta Monthly Journal,’ and from 
1834 to 1849 'The Calcutta Literary Gazette. 
In 1836 he became professor of English litera- 
ture of the Hindoo College at Calcutta, largely 
on Macaulay’s recommendation, and in 1839 
he was promoted to the newly-created post 
of principal of the college, while retaining lus 
professorship. He finally lelt India in 1^61 , 
and became proprietor and editor of ‘The 
Court Circular’ and editor of ‘ Allen’s Indian 
Mail.’ Richardson died at Clapham, Surrey, 
on 17 Nov. 1865. 

He published : 1. ‘xMiscellaneous Poems, 
Calcutta, 18:22, 8vo. 2. ‘ Sonnets and other 
Poems; London, 1825, 8ro; reprinted under 
the title of ‘Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems, partly written in India,’ in ‘ Jones’s 
Diamond Poets,’ London, 1827, and again in 
* Jones’s Cabinet of the British Poets,’ m 
1837. To these reprints were appended nume- 
rous favourable criticisms, to which Professor 
Wilson, who had noticed the poems un- 
fa«rourably in ‘ Blackwood’s IMagazine' (xxi. 
856), refers {Nodes Ambrodaiue, No. xl., 
December 1828), calling^ the author ‘ the 
Diamond Poet, who published three hund(ir 
and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, 
by way of Notes and Illustrations to his 
Sonnets.’ 3. ‘Literary Leaves,’ Calcutta, 
1836, 8voj 2nd edit, enlarged, London, 1840, 
2 vols. 8vo, which Carlyle called ‘ a welcome, 
altogether recommendable book,’ and Lord 
Lytton, in ‘Alice,’ ‘elegant and pleasant 
essays.’ 4, ‘ Selections from the British 
Poets, from the time of Chaucer to the Pre- 
sent Day, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices,’ Calcutta, 1840, 8 vo, compiled at the 
request of Macaulay, the ‘Notices’ being 
issued separately, Calcutta, 1878, 8vo, 6. ‘ The 
Anglo-Indian Passage,’ London, 1 845, 12ino ; 
2nd edit. 1849, 6. ‘ Literary Chit-chat, with 
Miscellaneous Poems,’ Calcutta, 1848, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Literary Recreations,’ London (Calcutta 
printed), 1852, 8vo. 8. ‘ Blowers and Flower 
Gardens, with an Appendix . , . respecting 
the Anglo-Indian Flower Garden,’ Calcutta, 
1856, 8vo. 

[Allen’s ludinn Mail, 1865, p. 864; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1866, i. 
176.] G. S. B. 

RICHARDSON, EDWARD (1812- 
1869), sculptor, born in 1812, first appeared 
as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 
1836, and until 1866 he continued to send at 
first classical subjects, and then portrait busts 
and monumeutaf works. He also exhibited in 


Suffolk Street and at the Britivsh Institution. 
He incurred some opprobrium by his restora- 
tion of the effigies of the knights templars 
in the Temple church in 1842, and was re- 
fused admission to the Society of Antiquaries. 
The effigies had suffered before he began to 
restore them, by being left in a damp shed 
in Hare Court during the winter of 184L2. 
Richardson also r(^.storod the monuments of 
the Earl and Countess of Arundel in 
Chichester Cathedral in 1844, and that of 
Richard de Wycho [q. v.], bishop of Chiches- 
ter, in the same places in 1846 {Gent. Mar/. 
1847, i. 258, with etching). He gave an 
account of these and otlier monuments wlien 
the Archicological Institute visited, Chiches- 
ter in 1853 {ik 1853, ii. 288). In 1848-9 he 
restoredeight ancient elHgic^s in FAford church, 
Staffordshire {ib. 1852, ii. 66). Tn 1850 he re- 
paired one of thi^ seated statutes on the west 
front of Wells Cathedral, which had fallen 
froxn a Inught, of sixty foi't (ArdueoL Journal^ 
viii. 201 ). Xu 1 852 he communicated to the 
Arcbmological Institute a])a|)(m onmodimval 
sculpture in alahast(m in England (ib, x. 
116). He was commissioned to make or 
procure matiy of the ca,st8 of sepulc.hral 
efifigies for the Crystal Palac(% Sydmiham, 
and gave an account of the effigies of Eng- 
lish Kings at F'ontevrault and Le Mans to 
the Archieological Institute in 1854 {ib. xi. 
298). 

Among lus original works arc the recum- 
bent effigy in alabaster of the Earl of Powis 
(1848) at Welshpool, that of the Manpiis 
of Ormonde (1854) in Kilkmmy Cathedral, 
many military monuments at Woolwich and 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and the monument 
to Sir Robert Dick at Madras. 

Richardson was an active member of the 
London and Middlesex Archmological So- 
ciety, After some years of ill-health lie 
died of erysipMaa on 17 May 1B()9, at 
Melbury Ttmrace, Marybdifuie. 

lie published ‘ The Monumental Effigies 
of the Temple Church,’ Tjondon, 1843, 4to; 
‘ Ancient Stone and I^eaden Coffins, recently 
discoven^d in the Tmnple Church,’ 1845; 
‘ Monumental Effigies and Tombs in FAford 
Church,’ 1852, with thirteen etchings, and 
several papers in tlie ‘ Arclneological Journal.’ 

[Register and Magazine of Biography, 1869, 

i. 486.] 0. D. 

RIOHARBSONT, FEANOEB MARY 
(1785-186 1 ), book collector. [Ree CuRRUii] 

RICHARDSON, GABRIEL {d 1642), 
author, was of lincolnehire birth, and the 
son of a minister. II© was admitted to 
Brasenoae Coll ego, Oxford, in 1 602 ; g ra- 
duated B.A. in 1604, M.A. in 1608, and B.D. 
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in 1619. He became fellow of his college ia 
1607, and rector of Heythrop, Oxfordshire, 
in 1635. He died on 31 Dec. 1642, and was 
buried on 1 Jan. in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. 

Richardson wrote * Of the State of Europe, 
'XIIII Bookes conteining the Historic and 
Relation of the many Provinces hereof, con- 
tinued out of approved Authours,^ Oxford, 
1627, fol. (each book paged separately, and 
beginning with a half-title) . This was dedi- 
cated to John, bishop of Lincoln. Wood 
states that the manuscript, amounting to 
several volumes, of the remainder of the 
work came into the hands of Dr. Henry 
Bridgman, who neglected, if he did not 
mutilate, it. 

[Wood’s Athenge Oxon. iii. 37, and Fasti Oxon. 
i. 302, 326 ; Clark’s Oxford Reg. ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. The R^‘gisters of Brasenose 
College give little information.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSOH, GEORGE (1736?- 
1817?), architect, was in full professional 
practice towards the end of the eighteenth 
century in London. From 1760 to 1763 he 
was travelling in the south of France, Italy, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, and studying the re- 
mains of ancient architecture and painting. 
The materials which he there collected were 
utilised in his subsequent work on the five 
orders of architecture, and in what formed the 
main branch of his professional activity, viz. 
the decoration of apartments in the antique 
taste. In 17 65 he gained the premium of the 
Society of Arts for the elevation of a side of 
a street in classical style, being then under 
thirty years of age, and from 1766 he was a 
frequent exhibitor at that society’s gallery. 
From 1774 to 1793 he also exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In 1766 he lived in King 
Street, Golden Square j hut had removed by 
1767 to 95 Great Titchfield Street, and again 
by 1781 to No. 105 in the same street, which 
continued to he his address till 1816, the 
date of his last publication. His terms as a 
teacher of architectural drawing are adver- 
tised in his ^ New Designs in Architecture,’ 
1792. In his old age he was in reduced 
circumstances, and was relieved by Nolle- 
kens. 

Original coloured designs for ceilings, by 
Richardson, are in the Soane Museum, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. The range of his studies 
and the measure of his ability as a decorator 
may be deduced from his published works : 
1. VEdes Pembrochianse,’ 1774 (an account 
of the antiquities at Wilton House). 2. ‘ A 
Book of Ceilings,’ 1776. 3. ^Iconology,’ 

2 vols. 1778-9, with plates hy Bartolozzi and 
other engravers after W. Hamilton. 4. ' A 

VOL. XLVIII. 


New Collection of Chimney Pieces,’ 1781. 
6. ^ Treatise on the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture,’ 1787. 6. ‘New Designs in Archi- 
tecture,’ 1792. 7. ‘New Designs of Vases 
and Tripods,’ 1793. 8. ‘ Capitals of 

Columns and Friezes from the Antique,’ 
1793. 9. ‘ Original Designs for Country 
Seats or Villas,’ 1795. 10. ‘The New 

Vitruvius Britannicus,’ 2 vols. 1802-8 (a 
sequel to Colin Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus,’ 1715, &c.) 11. ‘Ornaments in 

the Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan Tastes,’ 
1816. In all these works, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Iconology ’ (No. 3), the plates were 
engraved in aquatint by Richardson himself, 
jointly, in the later publications, with his 
son William, who exhibited architectural de- 
signs at the Royal Academy, 1783-1794. 

[Richardson’s published works ; Diet, of Archi- 
tecture; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, 1895, p. 122; Dossie’s Memoirs, 1782, 
iii. 421.] C. D. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1773- 
1862), quaker, born on 18 Dec. 1773 at Low 
Lights, near North Shields, Northumberland, 
was fourth sou of John Richardson (d. 1800), 
a tanner there, hy his wife, Margaret Stead (cf. 
Newcastle Advertiser, 6 April 1 800). George’s 
mother died when he was eight, and he was 
sent to live with an aunt who kept a shop at 
Shields. There he read largely, chiefly quaker 
books. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Joshua Watson, a grocer in Newcastle, where 
he settled for life, and soon took charge of a 
branch of his master’s business. He began 
preaching at twenty, and was recorded a 
minister by the Society of Friends at twenty- 
four. After travelling seven hundred miles 
or more as * guide ’ to friends from America, 
he began religious tours on his own account, 
and during the next forty years visited every 
county in England, as well as Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey. He 
also interested himself in missions, and was 
for fifty years connected with the Bible So- 
ciety. He actively helped to found the 
Royal Jubilee schools at Newcastle by way 
of celebrating the jubilee of George III 
(1809). He spent his leisure among the 
fishing population of CuUercoats (Northum- 
berland), and provided for the village efficient 
water supply and schools. Even in advanced 
age he would, when at CuUercoats, put out 
to sea with hibles for the French sailors in 
the ships in the offing. 

He died, aged nearly 90, on 9 Aug 
1862, and was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. By his 
wife, Eleanor Watson, niece of his first em- 
ployer, Richardson had five children, who 
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reacted maturity. Of a son Isaac, wto died 
at Ventnor, aged 30, Ricliardson wrote a 
"brief ‘ Memoir/ published in London, 12mo, 
1841. He also wrote tracts and pamphlets 
on tithes and other subjects, and ^ Annals of 
the Cleveland Richardsons and their De- 
scendants,’ Newcastle, 12mo, 1850. 

[Mrs. Ogden Boyce, Records of a Quaker 
Pamily, London, 1889, 4to, with genealogical 
cnarts, based on Richardson’s Annals of the 
Cleveland Richardsons ; Journal of the Crospel La- 
bours of George Richardson, &c., London, 1864 ; 
Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 483 ; Northern 
Daily Express, II Aug. 1862.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE FI.EMING 
(1796?~1848), geologist, was born about 
1796. He acted at onetime as curator to the 
collection of Dr. Gideon Algernon Mantell 
[1* V.], when it was on exhibition at Brighton 
liu 1837. He also took notes of a series of 
Mantell’s lectures, which were published as 
*The Wonders of Geology’ (1838). 

In 1838, when Mantell’s collection was 
•bought by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Richardson entered their service as 
assistant in the ‘department of minerals.’ 
This post he filled for ten years. During 
the same period he lectured on geology and 
kindred subjects, and was elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society on 22 May 1839. In 
1848 pecuniary embarrassments led him into 
the bankrimtcy court, and he committed 
suicide in Somers Town on 5 July 1848. 
His geological handbooks were useful com- 
pilations ; be was less successful in his efibrts 
in general literature. He was author of: 

1. ‘ Poetic Hours,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1825. 

2. ^Rosalie Berton/ in ‘Tales of all Na- 
tions,’ 12mo, London, 1827. 3. ‘ Sketches 

in Prose and Verse/ 8vo, London, 1835 ; 
2nd ser. 8vo, London, 1838. 4. ‘Geology 
for Beginners,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1842; 
2nd ed. 1843 ; reissued 1851. 5. ‘ Geology, 
Mineralogy,’ &c., revised by Wright, 8vo, 
London, 1858. ‘ An Essay on the German 
Lan^age and Literature,’ by Richardson, 
is advertised in ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Objects ... in the Museum attached 
to the Sussex Scientific and Literary In- 
stitute, 1836,’ which last he possibly also 
wrote. He also translated ‘The Life of 
C. T. Korner/ 8vo, London, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 
1845; and at his death he had completed a 
translation of Bouterwek’s ‘ History of Ger- 
man Literature.’ 

[Athenaeum, 1848, p. 704; Gent. Mag. 1849, 
p. 550;^ Introd. to ’Wonders of Geology, 3rd 
edit.; information kindly supplied by the 
authorities of the British Museum and by the 
assistant secretary of the Geological Rociety: 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] B, B, W. 


RICHARDSON, JAMES (1806-1851), 
African traveller, was born in 1806 in Lin- 
colnshire, and was educated for the evano-eli- 
cal ministry. His early training and enter- 
prising temper produced in' adult life an 
ambition to propagate Christianity and sup- 
press the slave trade in Africa. He at- 
tached himself to the English Anti-Slavery 
Society, and under its auspices went out 
to Malta, where he took part in the editing 
of a newspaper and also engaged in the 
study of the Arabic language and of geo- 
graphy, with a view to systematic explora- 
tion. His first attempt to penetrate into 
North Africa was by Morocco, but hei-e his 
resources were unequal to the enterprise, and, 
after visiting the chief coast towns of that 
district during a stay of some months, he 
gave up the project. His next effort was by 
way of Algiers' and Tripoli in the spring of 
1845. On this side he reacdsi-^^ Ghadames 
and Ghat (by the end of OctQ^j^®yt45), where 
he made a stay of some ;%atl recorded 
many interesting hut not^^ ^^on ;inal obser- 
vations. He tried to po'to fell further 
south, but was forced/- ^/ed^^^tent with 
what had been alread* T'-ts _ ^Returning 
by Fezzan, he re-eutei*^6a ala^- 18 April 
1847, and made his ^nglmd [cf. 

art. Lpisr, Geoeoe FB'ilt contrived 

to enlist the sympathies of* DoiiJUWpier- 
ston,who supportea his scheme fora^overn- 
ment exploratiorx of the Sahara and &udan. 
To this plan )ie tried hard to give an inter- 
national character, first visiting Paris in Sep- 
temberLjg# and attempting to gain the help 
of the president of the republic through the 
mediation of Walckenaer, Jomard, and other 
savants, but without success ; and finally ob- 
taining, with the aid of Bunsen, then Prus- 
sian ambassador in London, the co-operation 
of two Germans, Barth and Overweg, who ac- 
companied him at the expense and under the 
direction of the English government. The 
especial object of this expedition was to ex- 
plore Lake Tchad, which, in spite of the visits 
of Oudney, Denham, and Olapperton (1822-4), 
still remained on the horizon of European 
knowledge. Richardson’s wife, whom he had 
married shortly before his start on this his 
third and final venture, went with him as 
far as Tripoli, and was left there to wait for 
his return. On 23 March 1850 the three 
explorers set out from Tripoli, arriving at 
Ghat on 24 J uly. They reached Aheer, or 
Ashen, on the southern edge of the Sahara, 
on 4 Sept., and Damerghou in December of 
the same year. At this point they were 
delayed some time, and at last decided to 
take different ways to. Lake Tchad, their 
rendezvous. Richardson went straight by 
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• Zinder, Barth hy Kanou and Koiika, Over- 
■weg by Tesaoua and Maradi. This last part 
of the journey, however, prostrated Eichard- 
son, whose constitution had already been 
undermined by the African climate. With 
great exertions he advanced to Ungouratona, 
about twelve or fifteen days’ journey from 
Lake Tchad, and here, on 4 March 1851, he 
succumbed to the heat of the sun, which 
brought on fever, and to injudicious use of 
medicines. The people of tie village buried 
him with honour. His notes and papers were 
collected and brought to England. Eichard- 
sou had kept his journal down to 21 Feb. 

He is best known by his three larger works : 
{1) ‘Travels in Morocco/ the record of his 
earliest journey, but’ the last to be published, 
nine years after his death, by his widow, who 
edited the book and wrote a short preface, 
London, 2 vols. 1860: (2) ‘Travels in the 
Desert of Sahara, 1845-6,’ &c. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1848; (3) ‘Mission to Central Africa, 
1850-1, under the order of Her Majesty’s 
Government,’ a narrative which, like that 
of the Moroccan journey, was published pos- 
thumously, 2 vols. London, 1863, with a 
preface by Mr. Bayle St. John. 

^ Of these, the last is the most valuable. In 
his Morocco travels Richardson borrows at 
length from the writings of previous travel- 
lers, the older Leo Africanus, as well as the 
more modern Keating, Durrieu, Jackson, Hay, 
Lempriere, Denham, Clapperton, and others. 
In his Saharan and Central African journeys 
he traversed a great deal of ground then very 
slightly known, and a considerable tract that 
had never been described, even if visited, by 
any earlier European. He undertook his 
travels largely to find out the causes and 
remedies of slave traffic. The blame he at- 
tributes chiefly to European raiders. His 
account of Mussulman society, manners, and 
religion is fair and appreciative. 

Besides these longer treatises, Richardson 
also wrote : 4. ‘ A Transcript and edition of 
the Touarick Alphabet, with Native Draw- 
ings,’ London, 1847. 6. A pamphlet called 
‘ The Cruisers, being a Letter to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne in Defence of Armed Coercion 
for the Extinction of the Slave Trade,’ Lon- 
don, 1849. This repeated and enlarged the 
advice given in the postscript (p. xxxi) of 
the introduction to the ‘ Sahara Travels,’ not 
to withdraw the British cruisers from the 
west coast of Africa, which he regarded as 
equivalent to letting loose upon the negro 
a ‘legion of pirates and murderers.’ He 
further composed (6) ‘ Dialo^ies in the : 
English, Arabic, Haussa, and jBornu Lan- ' 
guages,’ and translated a small part of the ■ 
New Testament for the same parallel use, : 


■ 18a3. A portrait of Richardson in Gha- 
; damese costume is engraved as the frouti- 

■ spiece to vol. i. of his ‘ Sahara Travels.’ 

[Richardson’s six works as cited above; Alli- 
bone’sDict. Brit, and Amer. Authors, ii. 1793; 
Times, 20 Sept. 1851; Athenaeum, 18t8 p 103* 
1859 ii. 769, 1860 i. 245; Bayard Taylor’s Cycl 
of Mod. Travel, pp. 871, 885; Annals of our 
Time, 1837-71, p. 321, for 4 March 1851, the 
date of the traveller’s death ; Alfred Maury in 
Nouvelle Biogr. G6nWe,xlii, 196-7; Michaud’s 
Biogr. Univ. ed. of 1842-66.] C. R. B, 

RICHARDSON, JOIIN,D.D. {d, 1626), 
biblical scholar, born ‘ of honest parentage ’ 
at Linton, Cambridgeshire, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1681. He was afterwards elected 
to a fellowship 'at Emmanuel College. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1586, B.D. in 1692, and 
D.D. in 1597, In 1607 he was appointed 
regius professor of divinity in succession to 
Dr. John Overall [q. v.] Some notes of his 
‘Lectiones de Predestinatione ’ are preserved 
in manuscript in Cambridge University Li- 
brary (Gg. i. 29, pt. ii.) He and Richard 
Thomson were among the first of the Cam- 
bridge divines who maintained the doctrine 
of Arminius in opposition to the Calvinists, 
fleylyn relates that ‘being a corpulent man, 
he was publicly reproached, in St. Marie’s 
pulpit in his own university, by the name of 
a Fat-bellied Arminian ’ (Cypriarm Angli- 
cm, 1671, p. 122). 

On the death of Dr. Robert Some [q. v.l he 
was admitted by the bishop of Ely on 30 Jan, 
1608-9 to the mastership of Peterhouge 
{Addit.MS. 6843, f. 32 5). He was an excellent 
hebraist, and was appointed one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, being one of the company 
which was responsible for the rendering into 
English of 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, in- 
clusive (Andeksoit, AnnaU of the J^nglish 
Bible, ii. 375 ; Macluee, Translators Bemed, 
p. 104). On the occasion of James I ’s first 
visit to Cambridge an extraordinary act in 
divinity was kept on 7 March 1614-16, Dr. 
John Davenant being answerer, and Richard- 
son one of the opposers. He argued for the 
excommunication of kings, vigorously press- 
ing the practice of St. Ambrose in excom- 
municating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ‘Pro- 
fecto fuit hoc Amhrosio insolentissime fac- 
tum I’ Richardson rejoined, ‘Responsum 
vere regium,- et Alexandro dignum ! Hoc 
non est argumenta dissolvere, sed dissecare/ 
and sitting down, he desisted from any 
further dispute (Fuelek, Worthies, ed. 
Nichols, i. 163; Nichols, Progresses of 
James J, iii. 66, 67, iv. 1087). He was ad- 
mitted and sworn master of Trinity College 
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on 27 May 1615, and in 1617-18 he served 
the office of vice-chancellor of the university. 
In 1618 he wrote some Latin verses which 
are prefixed to the second edition of Dalton’s 
^ Country Justice.’ He died at Cambridge 
on 20 April 1625, and was buried in Trinity 
College chapel (Hetwood and Weight, 
Oambr, Univ, Transactions, ii. 325). 

He was a benefactor to Emmanuel College, 
and gave lOOZ. towards building the new 
court at Peterhouse. 

[Information from J. W. Clark, esq., M.A. ; 
Addit. MSS. 5843, pp. 62, 63, 91, 5857 p. 355, 
5879 f. 10 b; Baker MS. 26, f. 163 ; Cat. 
of Oambr. Univ. MSS. iii. 35 ,* Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, iii. 72 n , ; Hacket’s Life of Wil- 
liams, pp. 24, 25, 26, 32, 33 ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
(Hardy), iii, 606, 656, 668, 699, Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I, iii. 229, 838 ; Plume’s Life of 
Hacket, 1675, p. vi; Wells’s Drainage of the 
Bedford Level, ii. 92 ; Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 
459; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss) i. 336.] T. C. 

BTCHARDSOlSr, JOHN (1580-1654), 
hishop of Ardagh, was born near Chester in 
1680. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduated M. A., and became a fellow in 1600. 
In the same year he was selected with James 
Ussher (afterwards primate) and another as 
lay preacher at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Kichardson’s part was to preach on Wednes- 
days, and explain the prophecies of Isaiah. 
He afterwards took holy orders, and was 
created D.D. in 1614 {Cat, of Graduates, 
Trinity College, DvhlirC), 

Richardson held maiw preferments. He 
was appointed vicar of u-ranard, in Ardagh, 
in 1610 ; rector of Ardsrath, Derry, in 1617 ; 
archdeacon of Derry in 1622 (reappointed in 
the new charter of 1629); and prebendary 

Mullagbtraek, Armagh. On 14 May 1633 
he was elected bishop of Ardagh in succes- 
sion to Bishop Bedell, who had resigned the 
see because he disapproved of pluralities. 
Richardson, however, obtained leave to hold 
the archdeaconry in commimdam’, but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rec- 
tory and archdeaconry by Bishop Bramhall, 
who found his titles unsound. 

On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion in 
1641, Richardson fled to England, and settled 
in London, where he died on 11 Aug. 1654. 

Richardson’s chief work, published pos- 
thumously by Archbishop Ussher, was ^ Choice 
Observations and Explanations of the Old 
Testament ... to which are added further 
and larger Observations upon the whole Book 
of Genesis,’ London, 1665, fol. He also 
contributed remarks on Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the lesser prophets to the second edition of 
the Westminster assembly’s ^Annotations,’ 
published in 1057. Cotton says that his 


correspondence with Bishop Bedell exists in 
manuscript. He bequeathed money to Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. His portrait, engraved 
by T. Cross, is prefixed to his ‘ Choice Ob- 
servations,’ 1655. 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib. iii, 49, 52, 183, 
231, 257, 337; Lloyd’s Memoires, 1668, p. 607; 
Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Ussher, i. 15, 18 ; 
Burnet’s Life of Bedell, p. 5 ; Vesey’s Life of 
Bramhall, 1677 ; Mant’s Hist, of the Church of 
Ireland, i. 334; Ware’s Hist, of Ireland, ed. 
Harris, i. 255, ii. 341 ; Orme’s Biblioth. Bibl. ; 
Rose’s Biogr. Diet.; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 185.] 

C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN, D.D. (1664- 
1747), Irish divine, the son of Sir Edward 
Richardson, knight, was born at Armagh in 
1664. After private tuition, he was entered, 
on 23 Jan. 1682, at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where his tutor was St. George Ashe. He 
became a scholar in 1686, and graduated 
B.A. in 1688. He was ordained, and in 1693 
was appointed to the rectory of Annagh, a 
parish in Cavan, which includes the town of 
Belturhet. He lived in a house built after 
the siege of Belturbet, and called Manse 
Maxwell from Robert Maxwell, D.D., pre- 
bendary of Tynan, at whose charge it was 
built. He was a friend of Philip MacBrady 
[q. V.], vicar of Innishmacgrath, co. Leitrim, 
and from him and from John O’Mulchonri 
received much information on Irish lite- 
rature and history. He lived constantly 
in his parish, where he had service daily, 
and often preached in Irish. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain to James, duke of Ormonde, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1710 
visited London to obtain help in printing 
religious books in Irish. He published in 
Dublin in 1711 ‘A Proposal for the Con- 
version of the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ 
in which he advocated the ordination of 
Irish-speaking ministers, the distribution of 
Irish bibles, prayer-books, and catechisms, 
and the establishment of charity schools. In 
London, in 1711, he published ^Seanmora 
ar na Priom Phoncibh na Chreideamh,’ 
printed by Elinor Everingbam in well- 
formed Irish type, a volume containing a 
long sermon of his own in Irish, a sermon by 
Archbishop Tillotson translated into Irish 
by Philip MacBrady, and three sermons 
by William Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, 
translated into Irish by John O’Mulchonri. 
In 1712 he issued from the same press ‘ The 
Church Catechism explained and rendered 
into Irish,’ with which were printed * Ornaigh 
le haghaidh usaide na scol charthanais,’ 
prayers for charity school children, and brief 
< Elements of the Irish Language.’ In the 
same year he published in London * A Short 
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History of the Efforts for the Conversion of 
the Popish Natives of Ireland/ which con- 
tains among much interesting information 
an account of the first teachers of Irish in 
Trinity College, Dublin. An appendix to 
the second edition, which came out also in 
1712, contains paragraphs of English printed 
in the Irish character to display its resem- 
blance to Roman type and the ease with 
which it may be read. He enlisted the aid of 
the new Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in his project of printing and 
distributing Irish bibles, and a committee 
was appointed by the Irish House of Com- 
mons for furthering his plana. But, though at 
first supported by the Duke of Ormonde and 
Sir Robert Southwell, Richardson’s efforts 
subsequently excited opposition in the Upper 
House of Convocation and elsewhere as likely 
to injure the English interest in Ireland. 
His money losses in printing were con- 
siderable, but, although recommended more 
than once for a benefice by King, he received 
only the small deanery of llilmacduagh, 
worth about ll20Z. a year (July 1731). 

He published in 1727 ^ The Great Folly 
and Superstition and Idolatry of Pilgrimages 
in Ireland,’ which treats principally of the 
pilgrimages to Lough Derg, co. Donegal, 
which he had visited. His love for Irish 
stories is shown by his relation of a grotesque 
local legend of Conan Mael. 

Richardson died at the house of Arch- 
deacon John Cranston of Clogher on 9 Sept. 
1747. 

[Extract from Matriculation Rook of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Anderson’s Historical Sketches 
of the Native Irish, 2nd edit., Edinburgh, 1830; 
General Advertiser, 29 Sept. 1747 ; Mant’sHist. 
of the Church of Ireland, vol. ii. passim; Gough’s 
Topographical Anecdotes, p. 686 ; Gent, Mag. 
1747, p. 447; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iv. 
204; Richardson’s Works.] K. M. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1667-1753), 
Quaker, son of William Richardson (162^ 
1679) of North Cave, Yorkshire, was horn 
there in 1667. The father, who joined the 
quakers on hearing Fox and Dewsbury 
preach, was fined and imprisoned several 
times. 

The lad, after solitary wanderings, became 
a convinced quaker when only sixteen. He 
managed a grazing farm for his mother and 
five children, hut, on her remarriage with a 
presbyterian, was turned out of the house. 
He began preaching at eighteen, having 
hound himself to a weaver, hut after an 
illness he devoted all his time to itinerant 
reaching, and before he was twenty-seven 
ad travelled four times all over England 
and twice through Wales, He settled in 


Bridlington and married Priscilla Canaby, 
by whom he had five children. In November 
1700 he sailed for America. Arrived in 
Ma^land, he procured ^ a little white horse ’ 
which carried him over four thousand miles. 
He stayed at Pennsbury with William Penn 
[q. V.], was present at a council with Indians, 
disputed publicly with George Keith [q. v.] 
at Lynn, near Boston, met Thomas Story 
[q.v.j on Long Island, and in Maryland 
preached before the governor and his wife, 
Lord and Lady Baltimore. Upon his return 
to Yorkshire, about 1703, he married as his 
second wife Anne Robinson, a Yorkshire 
woman of good family. She died in 1711, 
and Richardson travelled to Ireland and 
again to America in 1731. He died at Hut- 
ton-in-the-Hole, Yorkshire, on 2 June 1753, 
and was buried at Kirby-Moorside. 

Richardson’s journal, ‘An Account of the 
Life of that Ancient Servant of Christ,’ &c., 
was first published in London in 8vo, 1757 
(6th ed. London, 12mo, 1843). It was also 
issued in vol. iv. of the Friends* Library, 
Philadelphia, 1840. Although he met and 
disputed with all creeds, his hook contains 
not a harsh word of any. He recounts some 
remarkable adventures in America. 

[Smith’s Cat. ii. 485 ; Wight’s Quakers in 
Ireland, 1751 ; Collection of Testimonies, 1760, 
pp. 148-5.] C. F. S. 

BICHARBSON, JOHN (/. 1790) 
writer on brewing, chiefly lived at Hull, 
although he had studied brewing in many 
other parts of the kingdom. He is the 
first writer to treat scientifically of the pro- 
cesses of brewing. His earliest work con- 
sisted of an ‘ Advertisement of Proposals for 
teaching his Method of brewing Porter and 
Pale Beers.’ This appeared in 1777. He 
next issued ‘ Statical Estimates of the Ma- 
terials of Brewing; or a Treatise on the 
Application and Use of the Saccharometer * 
(London, 1784); and lastly, ‘The Principles 
of Brewing’ (Hull, 1798, 8vo; 3rd edit. York, 
1806). In these works he dwells on the 
utility of the thermometer and saccharometer 
in brewing, instead of determining quantities 
by rule of thumb. He was the first to bring 
to the knowledge of brewers tbe use and value 
of tbe saccharometer, as Combrune in 176^ 
bad first recommended the thermometer. 

FRichardson’s Works; art. ‘Brewing’ in EncycL 
Brit, by S. A. WyUie.] M. G. W. 

RICHARBSON, JOHN (1741-1811 P>, 
orientalist, son of Geo:i^e Richardson of 
Edinburgh, was horn in 1741. In 1767 he 
became a fellow of tbe Society of Antiquaries, 
He matriculated from Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, on 24 Nov, 1775 and was received as a 
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fellow-commoner on the same day. He ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. by diploma on 
28 Feb. 1780. • In the following year he be- 
came a member of the Middle Temple. He 
died about 1811. 

Richardson’s first oriental publication was 
^ A Specimen of Persian Poetry,’ consisting 
of a selection from Hafiz, with historical and 
grammatical illustrations (1774, reprinted 
1802) ; but he had previously rendered some 
assistance to Sir William Jones in the pre- 
paration of his ^Persian Grammar’ (1771). 
In 1776 appeared Richardson’s ^ Grammar of 
the Arabic Language,’ which went to a se- 
cond edition in 1801 and a third in 1811, 
and has long since retired into oblivion. But 
the -work with which his name is chiefly 
connected is his ^Dictionary of Persian, 
Arabic, and English,’ printed in two volumes 
at the Clarendon Press in 1777, and appa- 
rently reissued in 1800. As a later editor, 
Francis Johnson [q. v.], remarked, this dic- 
tionary was little else than an abridgment 
of Meninski’s ‘ Oriental Thesaurus,’ with the 
omission of the Turkish words and some 
additions from Golius and Oaatell (F. Johit- 
soit, Pref. to Pers. Arab. Pngl. Piet. 1862). 
The second yolume was the converse of the 
first, English into Persian and Arabic, and 
was less successful. ^ The first volume of 
Richardson’s Dictionary ” was reprinted in 
1806, and the second volume in 1810, by the 
late distinguished oriental scholar. Sir Charles 
Wilkins [q* v.], who on that occasion com- 
pared the English version of Meninski with 
the original. In doing this, many alterations 
and numerous additions were made, and 
many mistakes corrected.’ In 1829 the work 
was again revised and greatly improved, 
especially on the Arabic side, by Francis 
Johnson, who in 1852 still further expanded 
the dictionary, which has finally been ‘ recon- 
structed ’ by Dr. Steingass [1892]. In its 
various forms the ^ Dictionary ’ has proved of 
very great service to several generations of 
students of Persian. The prefatory < Disser- 
tation on the Languages, Literature, and 
Manners of Eastern Nations,’ was separately 
issued in 1777, and republished inthefollow- 
ing year with additions, including H^urther 
Remarks ’in criticism of the opinions of Jacob 
Bryant [q. v.] on ancient mythology. 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1888); Brit, 
Mus. Cat. ; Lit Memoirs of Living Authors, 
1791, ii. 195; Gardiner’s Wadbam Reg. p. 14.] 

BICHAB.DSON, JOHN (1767 P--1837), 
Itinerant showman, began life in the work- 
house at Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, < 
m which town he subsequently filled several ] 
menial situations. . .Starting to try his for- ] 


• tune in London, he obtained employment at 
. a shilling a day with an Islington cowkeeper 

• named Rhodes. Here he formed theatrical 
( tastes and aspirations, joining in 1782 in a 

club-room in the Pavidur’s Arms, Shadwell 
1 the travelling company of a Mrs. Penley! 

■ With little success the company travelled 
. from, town to town, until Richardson, re- 
turning to London, started in a small way 
as a broker. Having thus accumulated some 
money, he took in 1796 the Harlequin public- 
house, opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane, 
frequented by theatrical folk. In the same 
year he made at Bartholomew fair his first 
experiment as a showman, exhibiting a rude* 
dramatic performance on a platform built out, 
of a first-floor window, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs from the street; stalls for 
the sale of gingerbread stood beueath the 
structure. Twenty-one performances a day' 
are said to have been given. Encouraged by 
his success, he went on tour. At Edmonton 
he appeared with Tom Jefleries, a clown of 
high repute from A stley’s. Among those he 
engaged were Mrs. Carey and her sons Edmund 
(Lean) and Henry. Mrs. Carey appeared as 
Queen Dollalolla m 'Tom Thumb,’ and Kean 
apparently as Tom Thumb. He also engaged 
Oxberry from a private theatre in Queen Anne 
Street, Saville Faucit, Barnes, the favourite 
pantaloon, Wallack, and many others who 
subsequently rose to distinction. 

Although uneducated, Richardson was 
shrewd and clever, and knew how to hit 
public tastes. Bartholomew fair and Greon-i 
wich were his favourit e haunts. Mark Lemon 
describes a somewhat cheerless ])erformance 
he once saw, with the rain coming through 
the canvas, of the ' Wandering Outlaw, or 
the Hour of Retribution,’ concluding with 
the ''Death of Orsina, and the Appearance 
of the Accusing Spirit.’ Richardson employed' 
as_ scene-painters Grieve and Greenwood. 
His dresses compared in excellence of mate- 
rial with those at the patent theatres. He* 
tried once to sell them, but bought them in 
at 2,0007, as he held them worth 3,0007 The 
front of his show when it was in its meridian 
glory cost 6007 In Richardson’s later days his^ 
performance consisted of a tragedy, a comic* 
song usually by a person in rustic dress, and 
a pantomime. The tragedies, which were 
changed every day, consisted of '"Virginias,’ 

' The Wandering Outlaw,’ and ‘Wallace, the 
Hero of Scotland.’ When the fair lasted 
four days 'The Warlock of the Glen,’ taken 
in some sort from Scott’s 'Black Dwarf,’ 
was given. The ghost was the great elFect in 
' Virginius.’ 'Dr. Faustus, or the Devil will 
have his own,’ was the title of one of the 
pantomimes. .The nominal prices of admis- 
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sion were two shillings boxes, one shilling 
pit, and sixpence gallery. 

A careful and abstemious man, Eichard- 
son put by money which enabled him, after 
expending a good deal in charity, to leave 
over 20,000/. At’ St. Albans, on one occa- 
sion, a fire occurred, in the extinction of 
which Eichardson and his company took 
a gallant part. A subscription was raised 
for the sufferers, and Richardson, dressed 
as usual in a seedy black coat, red waist- 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings, handed in a subscription of 100/. * What 
name ? ' asked the clerk, receiving the reply, 

* Richardson, the penny showman.^ For his 
services and liberality he received a per- 
mission to play constantly in St. Albans 
during, and for three days after, the fair. 
Richardson bought and furnished ‘hand- 
somely^ a cottage in Horsemonger Lane, 
Southwark, but preferred to live in his cara- 
van. Three days before his death he was, 
reluctantly, removed, by order of his medi- 
cal attendant, into the house, where, at the 
reputed age of seventy, he died on 14 Noy. 
1887. He desired in his will to be buried in 
Harlow churchyard, in the same grave as a 
spotted boy who, twenty years previously, 
had proved an attraction. To the two Reeds, 
musicians, he left 1,000/. each, and the same 
sum to the landlord of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Horsleydown. Some other legacies 
were left to members of his company, and 
the remainder of his fortune went to two 
.aephews and a niece. 

[All that is known concerning Richardson is 
given in Gent, Mag. for 1837, i. 326-7. Por- 
tions have been copied into the Records of a 
Stage Veteran, 1836, and the Cornhill Mag. for 
1865, whence they have been reprinted in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s Representative Actors. In the 
Era Almanack for 1869 John Oxenford gives a 
vivacious account of the performances which he 
witnessed.] J. K. 

EICHAEHSOM, Sik JOHN (1771- 
1841), judge, third son of Anthony Richard- 
son, merchant, of London, was born in Cop- 
thall Court, Lothbury, on 3 March 1771. 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from University Col- 
lege on 26 Jan. 1789, graduated B.A. in 
1792, taking the same year the Latin verse 
prize (subject, ‘Mary Queen of Scots'), 
and proceeded M.A. in 1795. He was ad- 
mitted in June 1793 a student at Lincoln's 
Inn, where, after practising for some years 
as a special pleader below the bar, he was 
called to it in June 1803. In early life he 
was closely associated with William Stevens, 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by whom 
he was assisted with money while at collie, 


and with whom he laboured for the repeal of 
the penal laws against the Scottish episcopal 
church. Richardson was an original member 
of the Nobody’s Club, founded in his honour. 

Richardson was counsel for Cobbett on his 
trial, 24 May 1804, for printing and publish- 
ing libels on the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and other oificials, and also in the concurrent 
civil action of a similar nature brought against 
him by William Conyngham Plunket [q. v.] 
The author of the libel on the Irish officials 
was an Irish judge, Robert Johnson, on whose 
indictment at Westminster in June of the fol- 
lowing year Richardson argued with much in- 
genuity an unsubstantial plea to the jurisdic- 
tion, viz. that, the union notwithstanding, the 
court of king’s bench had no cognisance of 
offences done by Irishmen in Ireland. The 
plea being disallowed, Richardson appeared 
for Johnson in the trial which followed, and 
which ended in a nolle prosequi. About the 
same time he found congenial occupation 
in converting the defence of Henry Delahay 
Symonds on his trial for libelling Dr. John 
Thomas Troy [q. v.], Roman catholic arch- 
bishop of Dublin, into an attack upon the ca- 
tholic religion. Not long afterwards he was 
chosen to fill the post of ‘devil’ to the at- 
torney-general; and on 30 Nov. 1818 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Dallas [q.v.] as puisne judge 
of the court of common pleas. Being at the 
same time made seijeant-at-law. On 3 June 
1819 he was knighted by the prince regent at 
Carlton House. His t enure of office wm brief, 
ill-health compelling his retirement in May 
1824, when he had already given proof of high 
judicial capacity. Great part of his later 
life was passed at Malta, where he amused 
himself by editing ‘ The Harlequin, or Anglo- 
Maltese Miscellany,’ and drafting a code 
of laws for the island. He died at his 
house in Bedford Square, London, on 19 March 
1841. By his wife Harriet (d. 1839), Richard- 
son had issue a son, John Joseph, who was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1832. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Parke’s Life of Wil- 
liam Stevens, 1859, pp. 29, 115, 125, 175; 
Howell’s State Trials, xxix. 2, 54, 394, 423; 
Gent. Mag. 1839 pt. i. p. 442, 1841 pt. ii. p. 
94 ; London Gazette, 8 June 1819 ; Ann. Reg. 
1818 Ohron. p. 196, 1819 Chron. p. 113, 1841 
App. to Chron. p. 191 ; Times, 20 March 1841 ; 
Foss/s Lives of the Judges ; Henderson’s Recol- 
lections of John Adolphus, p. 220.] J, M. R. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1780-1864), 
solicitor, was horn 9 Ma.y 1780, at Gilmerton 
in Midlothian, where his father had a small 
property in land. His father died when he 
was eight months, and his mpther when he 
was a few years old. By his mother’s side 
he was related to the Brougham family, and 
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Mrs. Brougham, the statesman’s mother, was 
very kind to him in youth and his friend in 
after years. He was sent to school at Dal- 
keith, where he remained till 1794, and then 
he was entered at the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he was on intimate terms 
with Henry Brougham and his two brothers, 
James and Peter. His other friends in early 
life included Oockburn and Jeffrey, Francis 
Horner, James Grahame, John Leyden, 
Thomas Campbell, and Walter Scott. In 
younger days he was a strong democrat, and 
he wrote songs which were sent to the Irish 
and British refugees at Hamburg; these he 
characterised in later life as ^ sad trash.’ 

In 1796 he was apprenticed to a writer to 
the signet. After being qualified to prac- 
tise law as a solicitor, he resolved to 
migrate to London and conduct Scottish 
cases in parliament. Lord Oockburn chro- 
nicles that Eichardson was the last of a 
band of young and ambitious Scotsmen 

* to be devoured by hungry London,’ the 
hunger being not wholly on London’s side. 
He took up his abode in Fiudyer Street, 
Westminster, where he lived for many years. 
The sum of 1,000/. constituted his patrimony, 
and he passed, as he writes in liis ^ Diary,’ 

* many a heavy and soiTOwful day’ before his 
labours had their recompense, llis ultimate 
success as a parliamentary solicitor was great, 
and his firm, Kichardson, Loch, & Maclaurin, 
was widely esteemed. During thirty years 
he discharged the duties of crown agent for 
Scotland, being reputed the most learned 
peerage lawyer of his time. He was also the 
London law agent of the university of Glas- 
gow, which made him an honorary LL.l). on 
*2 Dec. 1830. On 13 Nov. 1827 he was ad- 
mitted a writer to the signet. 

Richardson had literary tastes and culti- 
vated literary society. He was the wise 
counsellor and warm friend of Thomas Camp- 
hell. In 1821 he introduced George Orahbe 
to Oamphell in Joanna Baillie’s house at 
Hampstead, which was near his own. Sir 
Walter Scott, who regularly corresponded 
with him, said of him in a letter to Miss 
Baillie in December 1813 : ^Johnnie Richard- 
son is as good, honourable, kind-hearted 
a little fellow as lives in the world, with a 
pretty taste for poetry, which he has wisely 
kept in subjection to the occupation of draw- 
ing briefs and revising conveyances.’ Scott 
confided to Richardson the secret of the 
Waverley novels. In 1806 Richardson re- 
cords that he met Scott in Campbell’s house 
at Sydenham, where they had* a very merry 
night,’ and Scott, for the only time in his life, 
attempted to sing. At the recommendation 
of Scott he boug^ in 1830, the estate of 


Kirklands in Roxburghshire, and spent the 
autumn months there each year till 1860. He 
saw Sir Walter in June 1832, during his halt’ 
in London, on returning, as a dying man, from 
Italy to Abbotsford, and the sound of a fami- 
liar voice aroused Scott from his lethargy and 
made him ask, *IIow does Kirklands get on?’ 
When in his eightieth year, Richardson re- 
tired to Kirklands. Soon afterwards he was 
smitten with a mortal malady, but he lin- 
gered for three years. He died at Kirklands 
on 4 Oct. 1864. 

He married, in 1811 , Elizabeth Hill, an in- 
timate fi-iend of Thomas Campbell, and he left 
several children. Some verses by him are^ 
included in a collection, edited by Joanna 
Bailie, and published in 1823 ; and his name 
is mentioned without disparagement in the 

* Noctes Ambrosiaiue ’ for M ay in that year. 
Lord Oockburn writes of him {Memorials, 
p. 182) : * Though drudging in the depths of 
the law, this toil has always been graced by 
the cultivation of letters, and by the cordial 
friendship of the most distinguished men of 
the age.’ 

[Diary in manuscript; art. by Lord Mon- 
crieff in the Morth British Review, No. 82, pp. 
463, 601; Blackwood’s Mngazme, xiii. 6u6; 
G-ent. Mag. 1865, pt. i. p. 239 (from the Edin- 
burgh Courant); Lockhart’s Life of 8cott; 
Beattie’s Life of Campbell; Lord Cocklmrn’s 
Memorials of his Time; information supplied by 
W. Innes Addison, esq.] F. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1797-1868),. 
journalist, was bom of Scottish parents in. 
1797 near Niagara Falls, Ontario. He served 
in the Canadian militia during the war of 
1812, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
the Thames. After his liberation he entered 
the British army, and in 1816 proceeded to 
England, where he married an Essex lady, 
lie spent a portion of his time in Paris, and in 
1829 published * cart6, or the Salons of Paris,’ 
which was vigorously assailed by J erdan in the 

* Literary Gazette, ’for no other reason, accord- 
ing to Richardson, than that Jordan, piqued 
with Colburn, bad threat eiied to denounce 
the next book Colburn published, which hap- 
pened to be Richardson’s. In 1 835 Richardson 
joined the British auxiliaiy legion raised by 
the Spanish ambassador in London to aid 
the queen regent Christina against the Car- 
lists, Richardson was appointed senior cap- 
tain in the sixth Scots ^enadiers, and m 
1836 attained his majority; he was also 
made a knight of the military order of St. 
Ferdinand by Queen Obristina. But he had 
a viclent quarrel with his commander (Sir) 
George De Lacy] Evans [q.v.], to whose poli- 
tics he was hostile, and in his ‘ Journal of the 
Movements of the British Legion ’ (London 
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1836, 8vo) he charged Evans with treating 
him with gross tyranny. The matter was 
made a subject of inquiry by the House 
of Commons, and the result not satisfying 
Richardson, he returned to the charge in his 
* Personal Memoirs ’ (Montreal, 1838, 8vo). 
He also proposed to Theodore Hook [q. v.] 
to continue his ^ Jack Brag,' with the object 
of lampooning Evans and other officers. 
Hook approved of the idea, but no publisher 
would take it up (Barham, Xi/e of Hook^ 
1877, pp. 201-2). 

Meanwhile, Richardson’s tory politics re- 
commended him to the ^ Times,’ and in 1838 
he accepted an offer from that journal to 
proceed as its correspondent to Canada, where 
Papineau’s rebellion was in progress. In this 
capacity Richardson so vigorously supported 
Lord Durham’s arbitrary administration that 
his engagement was promptly terminated [see 
Lambioh, John George, first Earl or Dur- 
ham]. 

In 1840 he established at Brockville, On- 
tario, a newspaper, the ^ New Era,’ which 
lasted two years, and in 1843 he began to. 
publish at Kingston the * Native Canadian,’ 
in which he strongly supported Metcalfe’s 
government [see Metcalfe, Charles Theo- 
PHiLUs]. He afterwards removed to the 
United States, and continued to write for 
the press until his death in 1863. His other 
works are: ^Wacousta, or the Prophecy,’ 
1832; 'Eight Years in Canada,’ Montreal, 
1847, chieliy a record of Richardson’s griev- 
ances and opinions ; 'The Guards in Canada,’ 
Montreal, 1848 ; ' The Monk Knight of St. 
John, a Tale of the Crusaders,’ ISlew York, 
1850; 'Matilda Montgomerie,’ New York, 
1851 ; and 'Wau-nan-gee ... a Romance of 
the American Revolution,’ New York, 1852, 

[Appleton’s Cycl. of Amer. Biogr. ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit,; Morgan’s Celebrated Cana- 
dians; Richardson’s works, esp. Personal Me- 
moirs and Eight Years in Canada.] B. H. S. 

RICHARDSON, SibJOHN( 1787-1865), 
arctic explorer and naturalist, was horn at 
Nith Place, Dumfries, on 5 Nov. 1787. His 
father, Gabriel Richardson, for some time 
provost of Dumfries and a justice of the 
peace for the county, was a friend of Robert 
Burns, who from 1790 to 1796 spent his Sun- 
day evenings at Nith Place, Richardson’s 
mother was Anne, daughter of Peter Mun- 
dell of Rosebank, near Dumfries (Proceedinffs 
of the JRoyal Society^ vol. xv. p. xxxvii). 

Richardson was the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, and was so precocious as to read well 
when four years old. Bums lent him Spen- 
ser’s ' Faerie Queen,’ and when, at the ag^ of 
eight, he entered Dumfries grammar school, 


on the same day as the poet’s eldest son, Ro- 
bert, Burns is reported to have said to Gabriel 
Richardson, ' I wonder which of them will be 
the greatest man.’ To the rough sports of his 
schooldays Richardson attributed the fact 
that even beyond the middle term of life he 
scarcely knew what fatigue was. In 1800 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, James 
Mundell, a surgeon in Dumfries, and in 1801 
he entered the university of Edinburgh. In 
1804 he was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Dum&ies Infirmary, but returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1806 ; and in February 1807, hav- 
ing qualified as a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, was gazetted assistant- 
surgeon on the frigate Nymphe, which 
accompanied Lord Gambier’s fleet to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. He was pre- 
sent in August 1808 at the blockade of the 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, and was then 
transferred in quick succession to the Hi- 
bernia, the Hercule, and the Blossom. As 
surgeon on the latter sloop he was sent to 
Madeira and Cape Coast Castle, and in 1809 
was engaged on convoy duty to Spain and 
to Quebec. Having in 1810 exchanged into 
the Bombay, he served at the siege of Tarra- 
gona, but then obtained leave of absence in 
order to study anatomy in London. His 
last service afloat was on the Cruiser in the 
Baltic fleet during 1813. 

In February 1814 he was appointed sur- 
geon to the first battalion of marines, then 
in North America, and he was with Sir 
George Cockbum at the taking of Cumber- 
land Island and of St. Mary’s, Georgia, in 
1816. He then retired on half-pay, and re- 
turned to the university of Edinburgh, de- 
voting considerable attention to botany, and 
studying mineralogy under Jamieson. He 
graduated M.D. in 1816 (his thesis dealing 
with yellow fever), and he then began, though 
with little success, to practise as a physician 
in Leith. In 1818 Richardson married for 
the first time, and in 1819 he was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to FrankUn^s polar 
expedition, being specially commissioned to 
collect minerals, plants, and animals [see 
Franklin, Sib John], This appointment 
introduced him to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
through him to Dr. John Edward Gray. 
After passing the winter of 1819 at Cum- 
berland House on the Saskatchewan and 
traversing one thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles during 1820, they wintered at 
Fort Enterprise, and in June 1821 started 
down the Coppermine River in hirch-bark 
canoes. They reached the coast on 18 July, 
and penetrated Bathurst’s Inlet and Melville 
Sound as far east as CapeTurnagain, east ol 
the yiver moutk In the Barren Grounds 
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they were reduced to great straits, and Ki- 
chardson was compelled in self-defence to 
shoot the Iroquois voyageur Michel, who 
had murdered Kohert Hood, a midshipman. 
On 7 Kov. they were rescued by the Indian 
Ahaitcho, who brought them to Fort Pro- 
vidence. They reached Fort York in the fol- 
lowing June, and arrived in England in Oc- 
tober 1825, having traversed while in America 
over five thousand five hundred and fifty 
miles. In the * Narrative ’ of the journey, 
which was published in 1823, and to which 
llichardson contributed notices of the fish 
collected, geognostical observations, and re- 
marks on the aurora, Franklin writes : ^ To 
Dr.Eichardson the exclusive merit is due of 
whatever collections and observations have 
been made in the department of natural 
history, and I am indebted to him in no 
small degree for his friendly advice and 
assistance in the preparation of the present 
narrative.’ 

Having taken up his residence at Edin- 
burgh, where he had as a near neighbour 
and friend Francis Boott [q.v.] the botanist, 
Eichardaon next devoted himself to de- 
scribing the mammals and birds in the 
appendix to Parry’s ^ Journal ’ of his second 
voyage (1821-3), which was published in 
182J. In the same year Richardson was 
appointed surgeon to the Chatham division 
of the marines. He was, however, allowed 
to accompany Franklin on his second ex- 
edition to the mouth of the Mackenzie in 
826, taking with him Thomas Drummond 
[q. V.} as his assistant naturalist. After 
wintering^ at Fort Franklin on Great Bear 
Lake, having left Drummond at Cumberland 
House on the Saskatchewan, he and Frank- 
lin separated, on 4 July 1826, Richardson 
being sent with eleven men to explore the 
nine hundred miles of coast from the Mac- 
kenzie eastwards to the Coppermine River 
in the two boats Dolphin and Union. This 
he accomplished Iw 8 Aug., and regained 
Fort Franklin on 1 Sept., having travelled 
nearly two thousand miles in ten weeks. 
He then made a canoe voyage round the 
Great Slave Lake for geological purposes ; 
and then, Franklin not having returned, 
started in December for Carlton House, 
where Drummond rejoined him in April 
1827, with large botanical and other collec- 
tions. On 18 June he and Franklin met 
once more at Cumberland House, and, after 
being much f6ted in New York, they reached 
England in September 1827. While pre- 
paring his * Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the Eastern Detachment of the Expedition,’ 
and the ‘ Observations on Solar Radiation,’ 
‘Meteorological Tables/ and other contribu- 


tions to Franklin’s ‘ Narrative ’ of his second 
expedition, Richardson was in London ; but’ 
in 1828 he was back at his ofiicial duties at 
Chatham, where the Melville Plospital, of 
which he became chief medical officer, had 
just been built. All his spare time was de- 
voted to the ‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana/ a 
government publication on a ’splendid ’scale, 
in which he described the quadrupeds and 
fishes, and assisted Swainson with the birds, 
while the insects were described by William 
Kirby. 

In 1838 Richardson was appointed, phy- 
sician to the Ro^al Hospital at Hu shir. 
Here he was mainly instrumental in the 
establishment of the Ilaslar Miiaeiim, and 
persuaded the admiralty to introduce the 
mild methods of treating lunatics. Among 
his pupils was Thomas Ilenry Huxley, who 
stated ‘ that he owed what he had to sliow 
in the way of scientific work or repute to the 
start in life given him b;;^ Richardson;’ and 
he was also frequently visited by Dr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Hooker, who was then 
preparing to accompany Sir James Ross to 
the Antarctic regions. In 1 840 Richardson 
became inspector of hospitals. 

It having bt'.en decided in 1847 to send 
a search expedition after that of Sir John 
Franklin, Ricliardson was chosen to conduct 
it, and,^ with Dr. John Rae [q. v.] as his 
second in command, he sailed from Liver- 
pool on 25 March 1848. Travelling by way 
of New York, Albany, Montreal, and tlm 
lakes to Sault Saint Marie, Fort William, 
and Norway House on Lake Winnipeg, they 
reached Cumberland House, two tliousand 
eight hundred and eighty miles from New 
Y’ork, on 13 June, sixty-four clays after 
starting, and the estuary “of the Mackenzie, 
four thousand five hundred miles from New 
York, on 4 Aug. On 3 So|)t. they were com- 

f elled by ice-lloes to abandon tbeir boats in 
cy Cove, Union and Dolphin Straits, nine, 
miles north of Cape Kendall. They then 
inarched to Fort Confidence, on the north 
side of Great Bear Lake, and reached it after 
crossing the Richardson and Kendall Rivers 
on 15 Sept. During the winter they made 
hourly observations of the tern j)erature,which 
for two days (17 and 18 Dec.) averaged 
55^° F. ‘ below zero/ besides noting the harof 
meter, the wind, and the magnetic phenomena. 
In the following spring Richardson left Rae, 
who was twenty years his junior, in command, 
and returned to England, reaching Liver- 
pool on 6 Nov. 1849. Owing to his excellent 
arrangements for food and conveyance dur- 
ing Franklin’s second expedition and this 
search expedition, riot only was there no loss 
of life, but there was not eveu. any privation^ 
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such as temporarily to endanger tlie health 
of the men. His ‘Journal,’ published in 1851, 
was ‘ a model of the journal of a scientific 
traveller . . . abounding in varied informa- 
tion in relation to the geology of the country 
passed through, its natural productions, and 
inhabitants.’ 

Being refused the appointment of director- 
general of the medical department of the 
navy, on the ground of his age, Eichardson 
now, after forty-eight years’ service, retired 
and passed the greater part of his remaining 
ears at Lancrigg, Grasmere, the property of 
is mother-in-law, Mrs. Fletcher, and, after 
her death in 1858, of his wife. Here he ac- 
complished much literary work, writing the 
articles ‘ Ichthyology ’ and ‘ Franklin ’ for 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ during the 
winter of 1856-7, and that on ‘ PolarEegions,’ 
afterwards expanded into a volume, in 1859, 
and editing a second edition of Yarrell’s 
British Fishes ’ in 1860. He also contri- 
buted to the ‘ Museum of Natural History,’ 
and read Burns’s works, Gawain Douglas’s 
< Virgil,’ and Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace ’ for the 
Philological Society’s ‘ Dictionary,’ published 
by Oxford University. He gave medical aid 
to the poor, acted as a magistrate, and spent 
much time in gardening, while his charac- 
teristic energy was evinced almost to the last 
in a tour of the picture galleries of Paris, 
IHorence, Home, Naples, and Venice between 
November 1862 and March 1863. 

Eichardson died at Lancrigg on 6 June 
1866, and was buried in Grasmere church- 
yard. He was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society in 1825, and received the royal medal 
in 1856. He was knighted in 1846, made 
companion of the Bath in 1850, and received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university ot 
Dublin in 1857. 

Eicliardson was thrice married — first, on 

I June 1818, to Mary, daughter of William 
Stiven of Leith, who died on 26 Dec. 1831 ; 
secondly, in January 1833, to Mary, daughter 
of John Booth of Stickney, near Ingoldmells, 
Lincolnshire, and niece of Sir John Franklin, 
who died on 10 April 1845 j and thirdly, 
on 4 Aug. 1847, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of Archibald Fletcher [q. v.] of Edinburgh 
and Eliza Fletcher [q. v.] By his second 
wife he had four sons and two daughters. 

Richardson’s chief works, especially as an 
ichthyologist, were, his appendices to the 
official narratives of Various vopges, which 
included, in addition to those of Ihanklin and 
Parry, already mentioned : 1. ‘ The Zoology 
of Obtain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Straits in H.H.S. Blossom/ 
4to, 1839, in conjunction with E. T. Bennett, 

II Owen, J. E. Gray, W. Buckland, W. 


Sowerhy, &c. 2. The fish in ‘ Zoology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur,’ 4to, 1843. 

3. ‘ The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S, 
Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Clark 
Eoss, 1839-1843,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1844-1875, in 
conjunction with J. E. Gray and others. 

4. The fish in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of 

HALS. Samarang, under Sir Edward Belcher, 
1843-1846,’ 4to, 1848. 5. The fossil mammals 
in ‘ Zoology of tfie Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under Captain Henry Kellett, 1841-1846,’ 
4to, 1852. 6. ‘ Notes on the Natural His- 
tory’ in ‘The Last of the Arctic Voyages 
(Sir E, .Belcher’s, in H.M.S. Assistance), 
1852-1854/ 8vo, 1865, in conjunction with 
E. Owen, Lovell Eeeve, Thomas Bell, and 
J. W. Salter. His other works included : 
1. ‘leones Pi scium/pt. i., all published, 8vo, 
1843. 2. ‘ An Arctic Searching Expedition : 
a Journal of a Boat-voyage through Rupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea in search of the 
Discovery Ships under the command of Sir 
John Franklin; with an appendix on the 
Physical Geography of North America/ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1851. 3. ‘ Catalogue of Apodal Fish in 
the . . .British Museum; translated from the 
German MS./ 8vo, 1856. _ 4. ‘ Second^ Sup- 
plement to the first edition of William 
Yarrell’s “ History of British Fishes,” being 
also a First Supplement to the second edi- 
tion/ 8vo, 1860. 5. ‘The Polar Regions/ 

enlarged from the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
article, 8vo, 1861. 

[‘Life ’ by John MaePraith, 8ro, 1868 ; Alli- 
bone’s Piet, of English Literature; Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. xv. 1867 ; Journal of 
the EoyM Geogi*aphical Society, vol. xxxvi. 
1866.] G. S. B. 

EICHARDSON, JOHN (1817-1886), 
Cumberland poet, was bom at Stone House 
(now called Pmor House) in Nad die Vale, 
near Keswick, Cumberland, on 20 Aug. 1817. 
His father, Daniel Eichardson, and his mother, 
Mary Faulder, were natives of the V ale. He 
was educated under * Priest ’ Wilson, who 
taught the school of St. John’s in the Vale, 
and was incumbent of its little church. 
On leaving school Richardson followed his 
father’s trade as a mason, and eventually as a 
builder. Among other works of a public cha- 
racter he rebuilt the church of St. J ohn’s in 
the Vale, the parsonage, and the schoolhouse. 
About 1857 he became master of the school, 
in which he laboured with untiring energy 
and remarkable success till partially disabled 
by a paralytic seizure about a year before 
his death. He died on the fell side, near 
his residence, Bridge House, on 30 April 
1886. He married Grace Birkett, who, with 
eight of their family of ten children, sur- 
vived him. Many of his^ writings, which axe 
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numerous, both in prose and verse, are in the 
vernacular of the district of Cumberland in 
•which he had spent his life. Besides his 
* Cummerland Talk ’ (1st ser. Carlisle, 1871 ; 
5Jnd ser. Carlisle, 1876), Richardson read 
seven papers to the Keswick Literary So- 
ciety, which were printed in the ^ Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.’ In 
1879 and 1880 he contributed to the 'West 
Cumberland Times ’ a series of sketches, 

‘ Stwories ’at Granny used to tell.’ He also 
contributed to various newspapers pieces of 
poetry and prose, some of them in the Cum- 
berland dialect. Most of his compositions 
are characterised by humour and pathos. As 
a poet and song- writer he had a great local 
reputation, and his literary work often proved 
of conspicuous merit. 

[Information from Mr. W. Routh Fitzpatrick, 
his son-in-law; Rawnsley’s Literary Associa- 
tions of the English Lakes, ii. 231.] A. N. 

RICHARDSOK, SiE JOHN LARiaNS 
CHEESE (1810-1878), si)eaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, was son of 
Robert Richardson of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and Mary Anne his wife. He was horn 
in Bengal on 4 Aug. 1810, and sent to England 
to he educated for the East Indian military 
service, entering in 1837 Addiscombo Col- 
lege. In 1828 he returned to India, and on 
13 Dec. entered the East India Company’s 
service as a cadet in the Bengal artillery, 
becoming lieutenant on 19 Aug. 18«37. lie 
served in the Afghan campaign of 1843, and 
was wounded at the capture of Istaliff on 
39 Sept. He also served through the Sikh 
wars, and during part of the time acted as 
aide-de-camp to Gfeneral Sir Harry Smith ; 
was wounded at Eerozeshah, and received 
medal and clasps (32 Dec. 1846). He was made 
commissary-general of ordnance on 31 Aug. 
1846, was promoted captain on 6 Oct. 1846, 
and retired on 18 March 1862. On 28 Nov. 
1854 he became major. 

After the death of his, wife, Richardson 
decided in 1864 to go out to New Zealand, 
with a view to settling his family there 
if the prospect were promising. He made a 
thorough tour of the colony, of which he 
gave, on his return to England, a very useful 
practical account in an anonymous book en- 
titled * A Summer Excursion to New Zear 
land.’ In June 1866 he left England as a 
settler, and, arriving at Port Chalmers in 
October, purchased an estate in Otago, which 
he called Willowmead. He occasionally con- 
tributed to the ' Otago Witness,’ and in March 
3860 became member, and subsequently 
speaker, of the provincial councillor his own 


district of Olutha. In May 1861 he was 
elected superintendent of Otago province, and’ 
displayed marked capacity in controllingthe 
gold rush which took place in that } ear. He 
rapidly organised an effective police and escort 
service, and prevented all trouble. In 1863 
he was defeated in the new election foi^ 
superintendent, but was returned to the pro- 
vincial council, of which he again became 
speaker,' in October he also entered the House 
of Representatives as member for Dunedin 
district. He continued to represent his own 
district in the provincial council till ISd^ 
when he was beaten, and was elected for New 
Plymouth. 

In November 1864 Richardson became 
postmaster-general in the Weld ministry, 
and in 1805, on the reconstruction of that 
ministry, continued in office as executive 
councillor without portfolio. He was largely 
responsible for legislation connected with the 
militia and the regulation of the goldfields. 
In 1807 he was summoned to the legislative 
council, and in 1808 was elected speaker and 
left the ministry. He filled his new oilice 
with dignity, and was at once courteous and 
firm. In 1874 he was knighted. lie died at 
Dunedin on 6 Dec. 1878. He left three 
children, settled in Now Zealand. 

Richardson took particular interest m the 
educational progress of the young colony. 
He started the girls’ high school, rounded a 
scholarship tenable by boys of the high 
school at Otago University, and was first 
chancellor of the latter. 

[New Zouland Times, 8 Dec. 1878 ; Mennell's 
Dictionary of Australian Biography; official 
records.] 6. A. H, 

EICHARpSON, JONATHAN (1606- 
1745), portrait-painter and author, was born 
in 16(f6. His father died about 1673, and 
five years later hia mother remarried, where- 
upon Richardson’s stepfather apprenticed him 
to a scrivener, although the profession was 
little to his taste. Released hefore the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship by his master’s 
retiring from business, Richardson followed 
his own inclination towards painting, and at 
the age of twenty became the pupil of John 
Riley [q. v,], the well-known portrait-painter. 
He lived until his master’s death in Riley’s 
house, and married Riley’s niece. By acquir- 
ing his master’s solid and masterfhl method 
of portrait-painting, Richardson succeeded in 
attaining a reputation for portrait, or rather 
face, painting which made him conspicuous 
even in the days of Sir Godfrey Kneller [q. v.] 
and Michael Dahl [q»"v.],the portrait-painters 
then most in vogue. Richardson suoceedjjd 
: these .painters in the patronage of the public.’ 
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His portraits have little of genius or romance 
in them, but they are honest and trustworthy 
likenesses of the persons whom they represent. 
Sir Joshua Keynolds said that Richardson 
understood his art very well scientifically, but 
that his manner was cold and hard. There are 
good examples of Richardson’s work in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including his own 
portrait, and those of Anne Oldfield, Lord- 
chancellor Talbot, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Yertue the engraver. Richardson was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance with Pope 
(whose portrait he painted, etched (‘amicitise 
causa ’), or drew several times), Prior, Gay, 
and other conspicuous members of the literary 
world. At the College of Surgeons there is 
a portrait by Richardson of Dr. Cheselden, 
and one of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Society. 
Richardson drew a very large number of por- 
trait heads in chalk, and during the latter 
part of his life drew many portraits in this way 
of himself, his son, and of Pope. There are 
good examples to be seen in the print-room 
at the British Museum, including portraits of 
Lawrence Eusden, poet laureate; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Sir J. Thornhill, his master, 
Riley, and Riley’s wife, and others. He etched 
a few portraits, such as Lord Somers, Dr. 
Mead, and Milton. He had several pupils, 
notably Thomas Hudson (1709-1779) [q.v.], 
who married one of Richardson’s daughters, 
and, as the master of Reynolds, carried down 
a good tradition of English painting from 
Riley onwards. Another pupil was George 
Knapton [q. v.] 

Richardson also obtained some distinction 
as an author, and, according to Dr. Johnson, 
was better known by his books than his 
pictures. In 1715 he published an * Essay 
on the Theory of Painting,’ and in 1719 two 
others, * An Essay on the whole Art of Cri- 
ticism in Relation to Painting,’ and ^An 
Argument in behalf of the Science of a 
Connoisseur.’ These works went through 
more than one edition, and were eventually 
joined together and published in two volumes 
in 1725, and later, in 1773, in one volume, 
edited by his son ; a still later edition, in 
1792, was published as a supplement to Wal- 
pole’s ^ Anecdotes of Painting.’ with a dedi- 
cation to Sir J oshua Reynolds. The ^ Theory of 
Painting’ remained for many years a standard 
work upon the subject ; and although the lan- 
guage is rather pompous and ex^gerated, 
Richardson displays an appreciation of the 
works of the old masters, with a patriotic 
belief in the capability of the English race 
to produce works to rival them, a contention 
which had some remarkable effect in certain 
instances. Hogarth is said to have been stimu- 
lated by Richardson’s treatise to paint his two 


great works on the staircase of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as a boy, owed much of his early enthusiasm 
for art, and his desire to become a rival to 
Raphael, to the perusal of Richardson’s work. 
In 1722 there was published ^ An Account 
of the Statues and Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictures in Italy, France, See., with Remarks,’ 
&c. (2nd edit. 1754). This work was com- 
piled from materials collected by the younger 
Jonathan Richardson during a tour on the 
continent, and edited by the father. It was 
the first English guide to works of art in Italy, 
and no less a person than Winckelmann (in 
the preface to his ‘ Geschichte der Kunst ’) 
decided that, in spite of its deficiencies, it was 
yet the best book to he had upon the subject. 

Richardson was well known among his 
contemporaries for his piety and patriotism, 
and his views on these subjects and others 
connected with literature were familiar to 
the frequenters of such well-known re- 
sorts as Will’s, Button’s, and Slaughter’s. 
Among the favourite topics inflicted on his 
friends by Richardson were the poems of 
Milton; he published, in 1734, ‘Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on “ Paradise Lost,”’ by 
J. Richardson, father and son, with a life 
of the author, and a portrait of Milton etched 
by Richardson himself. This work excited 
some derision, but was not by any means 
unworthy of respect. An unfortunate remark 
by Richardson with regard to the assistance 
given to him by his son led to a caricature 
by Hogarth. Richardson also devoted much 
oi* his literary activity to verse, and published 
in 1745 a volume, ‘ Poems on several occa- 
sions/ In 1776, after the death of both father 
and son, a volume appeared entitled ‘Morning 
Thoughts, or Poetical Meditations, Moral, 
Divine, and Miscellaneous, together with 
several Poems on various subjects by the 
late Jonathan Richardson, with Notes by his 
Son, lately deceased.’ Of this volume Horace 
Walpole said that it was ‘ not much to the 
honour of his muse, hut exceedingly so to 
that of his piety and amiable heart.’ 

Richardson had a valuable collection of 
drawings by the old masters, part of which 
he inherited from his master, Riley, His 
drawings were sold in 1747, after his death, 
the sale occupying eighteen days, and realising 
over 2,000/. Many were bought by Hudson, 
his son-in-law, and passed from his collection 
tothat of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and are now dispersed over t he prin- 
cipal collections in Europe. The remainder 
of his collection, including hundreds of his 
own drawings, was sold in 1771, after his 
son’s death. 

Richardson died suddenly at his house in 
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Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on 28 May 1745. 
He left four daughters, one of whom married 
Thomas Hudson the painter. 

His only son, Jonathait RiCHAEDSoisr the 
younger (1694-1771), followed his father’s 
profession as a portrait-painter, but was too 
near-sighted to meet with any success. Some 
drawings by him, including portraits of Prior, 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the elder Richardson, 
are in the British Museum. He is best known 
for his association with his father in his lite- 
rary productions. After his death a volume 
was published, entitled ‘ Richardsoniana, or 
Occasional Reflections on the Moral Nature 
of Man, suggested by various Authors, an- 
cient and modern, and exemplified from these 
Authors, with several Anecdotes interspersed, 
by the late Jonathan Richardson, jun., Esq.’ 
(1776). He died in Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, on 6 June 1771, aged 77, and was buried 
near his father in the churchyard of St. George 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury. 

[Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting, ed. Wornum ; 
Leslie Taylor’s Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; Mason’s G-ray, 1837, p. 236 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists: Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.; 
information from F. M. O’Donoghue, esq., F.S.A. ; 
Bio.hnrdson’s own works.] L. 0. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1755-1803), 
author, born at Hexham, Northumberland, 
in 1755, was the only child of Joseph Ri- 
chardson, a tradesman in that town. He 
was educated at Hay don Bridge school, and 
admitted sizar at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 4 July 1774. His father’s means 
were insufficient for the complete education 
of his son, and the cost of his residence at 
college was borne by a titled lady of North- 
umberland who discovered his talents, but 
in 1778 she cut off her contributions. Al- 
though he was readmitted as pensioner on 
25 Sept. 1780, he left the university without 
taking a degree. 

Richardson, although intended for the 
church, adopted the law as his profession, and 
entered himself on 24 March 1781 as a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple, where he was 
duly called. He was considered at that 
time ^ a remarkably fine, showy young man,’ 
possessed of an admirable understanding, and 
able to express his opinions in forcible lan- 
guage. In later life he was called, on ac- 
count of his geniality, and in spite of his love 
of disputation, the ^ well-natured Richardson.’ 
On his arrival in London he mainly devoted 
himself to journalism, and although he ap- 
peared as counsel in a few contested election 
petitions, when he is said to have excelled 
in cross-examination, he soon abandoned the 
legal profession. 

Richardson’s earliest journalistic engage- 


ment was on the staff of the then whio- 
journal, the ^Morning Post,’ and he after- 
wards became one of its proprietors. While 
connected with this journal he fought a duel 
in Hyde Park with Sir Henry Bate Dudley 
[q. V.], and was wounded in the right arm. 
He also contributed letters, signed ^ Euo-- 
lishman,’ to a paper called ‘ The Citizen.’ As 
a satirist he is chiefly known by his contri- 
butions to the ‘Roliiad’ and the ^Proba- 
tionary’ odes — publications each of which 
passed through twenty-one editions. For 
the former Richardson wrote Nos. 4, 10, and 
11 in part i. and 3 and 4 in part ii. ; while 
for the latter he wrote Nos. 4 and 19, the 
' Delavaliad,’ several other poems, and much 
of the prose. He wrote many other fugitive 
pieces for the whigs, and contributed to the 
‘ Political Miscellanies ’ (1790). His best- 
known satire was entitled ‘ Jekyll, an Ec- 
logue ’ [see under Jekyll, Joseph]. He 
published for his party in 1787 an anonymous 
pamphlet, called ‘The complete Investigation 
of Mr. Eden’s Treaty,’ which embodied expert 
commercial statistics. 

Through the introduction of Richard Wil- 
son, M.P. for Ipswich, an early and intimate 
friend, Richardson became known to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and by his influ- 
ence represented the borough of Newport in 
Cornwall from 1796 until his death. He 
never spoke in the House of Commons, partly 
through diffidence, and partly through anxiety 
lest the Northumbrian burr, which he never 
could shake off, should expose him to ridi- 
cule. For many years he assisted Sheridan in 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
ultimately acquired, at the cost of 2 , 000 ^.,. a 
share in the property. The money for this 
purchase was chiefly found by his friends, 
and mainly by the Duke of Northumberland, 
and on Richardson’s early death the duke 
cancelled the loan. His animated comedy, 

‘ The F ugitive,’ was brought out at the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket by the 
Drury Lane Company with much success on 
20 April 1792, and, when printed, passed 
throiigh three editions. The prologue was 
by Richard Tickell [q. v.] and' tlie epilogue 
by Burgoyne. Richardson also wrote the 
prologue to the ‘ Glorious First of June,’ the 
after-piece which was acted at Drury Lane 
on 2 J uly 1794 for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the men who perished under 
Earl H.owe on 1 J une in that year. 

Despite failing health, Richardson adhered, 
to a parliamentaxy life. On one occasion he 
remained in the House of Commons until five 
o’clock in the morning to record his vote in 
the small minority with Fox. He then went 
to the Wheatsheaf Inn, near Virginia Water, 
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died on 9 June 1803. He was buried in I bymn. The last two are still popular with 


E'^ham churchyard on 13 June. His death 
was keenly felt by Sheridan, and the story 
told by Moore {Life of Sheridan, ii. 317) that 
Sheridan, through, his own negligence, arrived 
too late for the funeral, is contradicted by 
John Taylor. Richardson’s wife, Sarah, was 
a relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. She survived 
him, with four daughters. Their necessities 
were in some measure relieved by the publi- 
cation, with a good list of subscribers, of a 
volume, edited by Mrs. Richardson, called 
the ^ Literary Relics of the late Joseph Ri- 
chardson ’ (1807). This included * The Fu- 
gitive,’ a few short poems, and a sketch of 
his life, written by John Taylor. Pretixed 
to it is a portrait, painted by M. A. Shee, and 
engraved by W. J. Newton. The picture was 
also engraved in 1800 by Ridley . Some letters 
by Richardson are in Parr’s ^ Works’ (viii. 
3^0-2), and in Moore’s ^ Sheridan’ (ii. 76”90). 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, besides preparing 
for the press her husband’s ‘ Relics,’ pub- 
lished in 1808 ‘ Original Poems,’ for the use 
of young persons on a plan recommended by 
Dr. Watts, and (by subscription), after the 
destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire 
had ruined the family, * Gertrude, a Tragic 
Drama,’ and ‘Ethelred, a legendary Tragic 
Drama,’ in 1809. She died late in 1823 or 
early in 1824. 

[Life prefixed to Relics, 1807; Fraser Rae’s 
Sheridan, li. 184-6 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
iii. 834; Gent. Mag. 1803 i. 602-3, 1824 i. 186; 
Courtney s Pari. Kep resen tati on of Cornwall, 
p. 385 ; Genest’s English Stage, vii. 55-6 ; in- 
formation from Mr. R. F. Scott, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge.] W. P. G. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1814-1862), 
flautist, was born in London in 1814. He 
studied the flute under Charles Nicholson 
[q. V.], and attended the royal academy of 
music from January 1836 to June 1836, suc- 
ceeding Nicholson as professor of the flute 
at that institution in 1837. He became the 
popular solo flautist of his day. For many 
years he was the chief attraction at J ullien’s 
promenade concerts, but, in consequence of 
unfair treatment, he left J ullien and became 
principal flautist, at a small salary, in the 
queen’s band. He died in London on 22 March 
1862. Richardson practised literally ' all day 
and every day ’ (Rockstbo), and attained an 
extraordinary neatness and rapidity of exe- 
cution. His tone was, however, hard pd 
thin, and he seldom played^ with musical 
feeling. The pieces in which he proved 
most successful were Drouet’s 'Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ Auber’s 'Les Montagnards,’hi8 0 wn 
variations on ' There’s nae Luck ’ (published 
ill 1845, foL), and the Russian national 


flautists. He composed many brilliant and 
difficult fantasias for the flute, and edited a 
volume of technical studies for the instru- 
ment (London, 1844, fol.) 

[Roclcstro’s Treatise on the Flute; Grove’s 
Diet, of Musicians ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Music.] 

J. C. H. 

RICHARDSON, MOSES AARON 
(1793-1871), antiquary, born in 1793, was the 
younger son of George Richardson (d. 1806), 
master of Blackett’s charity school, New- 
castle. His elder brother was Thomas Miles 
Richardson [q. v.l, the artist. Richardson s 
father came of a family of small landed pro- 
prietors in North Tyne, but, having offended 
his parents by his marriage, had sunk in the 
world. 

Moses Richardson was interested from an 
early age in genealogy and local history. 
In 1818 he published by subscription ' A Col- 
lection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, 
&c., in the Parochial Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;’ it was illustrated 
with twenty- three plates of arms and a title- 
page, by his brother. This was followed in 
1820 by a larger work, in two volumes, deal- 
ing with the church of St. Nicholas, contain- 
ing fifty engravings from drawings by his 
brother. In 1824 Richardson, in conjunc- 
tion with James Walker, brought out 'The 
Armorial Bearings of the several Incor- 
porated Companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with a brief Historical Account of each Com- 
pany; together with Notices of the Corpus 
Ohristi or Miracle Plays anciently performed 
by the Trading Societies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.’ Meanwhile, Richardson had begun 
business in a shop at 5 Blackett Street, New- 
castle, as a bookseller and music and print 
seller. He afterwards removed to 101 Pil- 
grim Street, and finally to 44 Grey Street ; 
and, having added printing to his business, 
published a 'Directory of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ’ for 1838. In the same year, when 
the British Association visited Newcastle, 
Richardson issued ' Richardson’s Descriptive 
Companion ’ of the town and neighbourhood, 
with 'An Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Primitive Britons.’ It was reissued in 1846. 
In emulation of Sykes’s 'Local Records,’ 
issued in 1824 and 1833, Richardson next 
produced ' The Local Historian’s Table Book 
of Remarkable Occurrences, Historical Facts, 
Legendary and Descri;ptive Ballads, &c., con- 
nected with the Counties of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyue, Northumberland, and Durham.’ It 
appeared in six volumes between 1841 and 
1846, mustrated by more than eight hundred 
woodcuts. It showed great industry, but 
foiled financially. It was reissued by Bohn in 
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1846 under the title of ^ The Borderer’s Table 
Booh.’ Richardson issued in seven annual 
volumes, from 1847 onwards, ‘Reprints of 
Rare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient Manu- 
scripts chiefly illustrative of the History of 
the Northern Counties.’ He had the assist- 
ance of Joseph Hunter and other antiquaries, 
and produced the volumes on fine paper, beau- 
tifully printed, with illuminated dedications 
and initials. In 1850 Richardson emigrated 
to Australia, and became a rate-collector at 
Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne. Here, on 
2 Aug. 1871, he died, and was buried in the 
St. Kilda cemetery. 

He was married, and left a son, George 
Bourchier Richardson {d. 1877), who shared 
his father’s tastes; he executed some of the 
woodcuts in the ‘ Table Book ’ and the ‘ Re- 
prints;’ lectured and wrote on local anti- 
quities ; and failing, after his father’s emigra- 
tion, to carry on his business with success, he 
followed him in 1854 to Australia. He acted 
for some time as librarian of the Melbourne 
Mechanics’ Institute, but eventually became 
a journalist and editor of the ‘ Wallaroo 
Times.’ From 1874 he taught drawing and 
watercolour painting at Adelaide, where he 
died on 28 Nov. 1877. 

[Welford’s Men of Mark ’twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, iii. 294-8; Richardson’s Works; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, vol. iv.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

RICHARDSON, RICHARD (1663- 
1741), botanist and antiquary, born at North 
Bierley on 6 Sept. 1663 and baptised at 
Bradford on 24 Sept., was the eldest son of 
William Richardson of North Bierley (1629- 
1667), who married at Elland in Halifax on 
2 Aug. 1659 Susannah {d, 1708), daughter 
of Gilbert Savile of Greetland in that parish. 
The father died intestate, with assets not quite 
sufficient for the payment of his debts, but 
Richard, out of the lauded estate, provided 
for his sister and younger brother. 

Richard was educated at Bradford school, 
and on 20 June 1681 matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. He is said to have 
taken the degree of bachelor of physic at 
Oxford, but this statement appears doubtful. 
On 10 Nov. 1681 he was entered as a student 
at Gray’s Inn, and probably divided his time 
for some years between London and the 
university. He matriculated at Leyden on 
26 Sept. 1687, and lived for three years in 
the house of Paul Hermann, the eminent 
professor of botany. Boerhaave was among 
his fellow-students. His Latin thesis ‘De 
Febre Tertiana’for a doctor’s degree at Ley- 
den on 13 March 1690 was printed, with a 
dedication to Richard Thornton, ‘ amico et 
consanguineo suo.’ When he returned to 


England and settled on his property, he prac- 
tised as M.D., but most of his professional 
services were rendered gratuitously. 

With the ample means at his command, 
Richardson travelled much in England 
Wales, and Scotland in search of rare botani- 
cal specimens, particularly of the crypto- 
gamia class, and liberally patronised less 
wealthy collectors, like Samuel Brewer [q. v.] 
and Thomas Knowlton [q. v.] His garden 
on his estate at North Bierley was well 
stocked with curious plants, both indige- 
nous and exotic, and his was considered the 
beat collection in the north of England, if 
not in the whole country. He planted a 
seedling cedar of Lebanon, sent to him by Sir 
Hans Sloane, at Bierley Hall ; the tree is 
conspicuous in the engravings of that place ; 
and he constructed the second hothouse that 
was made in England, He also formed a 
very valuable library of botanical and his- 
torical works, which passed to his descen- 
dant, Miss Frances Mary Richardson-Oiirrer 
[q. V.] of Eshton Hall, who inherited both 
the Richardson and Currer estates. She 
owned the two manuscript indexes which 
he drew up, one in 1696 and the other in 1737, 
of the plants in his garden. The earlier was 
ready for the press. 

Richardson lived in close intimacy with 
Ralph Thoresby, and corresponded with Sir 
Hans Sloane, Dillenius, Gronovius, Petiver, 
and other prominent botanists and anti- 
quaries. The bundles of his correspondence 
which belonged to Miss Currer occupied thir- 
teen folio volumes, and would have filled eight 
thick octavo volumes of print. Many other 
letters are among the Sloane MSS. at the Bri- 
tish Museum and the documents at the Royal 
Society. Numerous letters to and from him 
are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Li- 
terature’ (vols. i. iii. and iv.) and in Sir J. E. 
Smith’s ‘ Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linnaeus and other Naturalists ’ (ii. 130-90). 
Dawson Turner edited for Miss Currer, in 
1835, a privately printed volume of ‘ Extracts 
from the Literary and Scientific Correspon- 
dence of Richard Richardson, M.D.’ He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1712, and contributed to 
the Royal Society’s ‘Transactions’ several 
papers on antiquities in Lancashire and York- 
shire (for the titles see Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica.’) Richardson’s letter to Hearne, 
on some antiquities in Yorkshire (1712), is 
printed in Hearne’s edition of Leland’s ‘Itine- 
rary’ (ed. 1712, ix. 142-9); he permitted 
Hearne to print several manuscripts in his 
possession. 

Richardson died at Bierley on 21 April 
1741, and was, as he had directed, buried 
in Oleckheaton chapel in Birstal, which he 
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had rebuilt. A monument with, a Latin in- under the great seal a charter of the lands 
scription was erected to his memory. He of Nether Gogar, .Midlothian {Jieff, Mag. 
married, at Luddenden chapel in Halifax Sig. Scot. 1546-80, No. 1041). On the 
on 9 Feb. 1699-1700, Sarah, only daughter death of the lord high treasurer, Gilbert 
and heiress of John Orossley of Kershaw Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, in France on 
House, Halifax. She died in childbed on 14 Nov. 1558, Richardson, then described as 
21 Oct. 1702, and was buried in Bradford ‘ burgensis de Edinburgh,’ was made general 
church on 25 Oct. An infant son did not of the mint, and, as clerk of the treasurer, 
lono* survive (Sir W. Calverleg's Notebook, he officiated as lord high treasurer until he 
Surtees Soc. Ixxvii. 85, 88). His second was formally appointed to that office on 
wife whom he married at Kildwick in Cra- 5 March 1560-1. On the last day of March 
ven on 27 Dee. 1705, was Dorothy, second 1558-9 he was made prior of St. Marys, 
driughter of Henry Currer. She was bom Isle of Trail, near Kirkcudbright, a dignity 
in 1687, died on 5 Jan. 1763, and was buried wMch enabled him to sit as a lord and mem- 
in Cleckheaton chapel. Of her twelve her of parliament. He first sat as member 
children, seven survived. of the privy council on 7 Jan. 1561-2 (Beg. 

Dillenius, in the preface (p. vii) to the P. C. Scofl i. 195). 
third edition o^Tohn Ray’s ‘ Synopsis Metho- In 1558 the lords of the congregation 
dica Stirpium Britannicarum,’ distinguishes seized from Richardson the mint and the 
Richardson and Sherard as the two men who, printing irons with all the ready money he 
by repeated botanical investigations through had on hand (Leslie, History of Scotlarid, 
Encyland, had most enlarged the list of Bannatyne Club, p. 275); but they afterwards 
its^plants, and fixed the habitats of speci- defended themselves from the charge of spolia- 
mens previously unsettled. Dillenius also tion on the ground that they wished to stop 
makes grateful mention in his ^ Historia the corruption of the coinage, and that they 
Muscorum’ (1741, Pref. p. viii) of Richard- had paid him in coined and uncoined metal 
son’s services in collecting mosses. Linnaeus the value of what they seized (Knox, Works, 
called a plant after him. i. 372-3). It was, however, stipulated in the 

A portrait of Richardson belonged to agreement made at Leith on 24 July 1559 
Miss Currer. A print from it, by Basire, is that the printers’ irons should be returned to 
in Nichols’s ^ Illustrations of Literature ' (i. Richardson (ib. p. 377). Richardson is classed 
225); another print from it, by Graf and by Knox as among those present at the parlia- 
Soret, is prefixed to his ‘Correspondence’ ment convened at Edinhuiyh in July 1560 
(1835) ; and a third, by W. 0. Geller, is in who had* renounced papistrie and openly pro- 
James’s ‘ Bradford ’ (p. 388). fussed Jesus Christ ’ (ih. ii. 88) ; but he took 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon; Foster’s Gray’s Inn noprominent part in the political or reli^o^ 
Reg. p. 331 ; Nichols's lllnstr. of Lit. i. 231-52 ; controversies of the time. In January 1563- 
Pulteney’s Botanical Sketches, ii. 185-7 ; James’s 1564 he was required to do penance before 
Bradford, pp. 324-7, 388-93, and Continuation, the whole congregation in Edinburgh for 
App. pp. i-iv; Whitaker’s Craven, ed. 1878, pp. ‘ getting a woman with child,’ Knox preach- 
121, 122, 21 2-1 3, with view of Bierl ey Hall and ing the sermon (Randolph to Cecil in Knox’s 
pedigree; Whitaker’s Leeds, pp. 357-8; Stewart’s Works, vi. 527). 

Cat. of Library at Eshton Hall, pp. 94, 431, Richardson retained his office of treasurer 
437 .] W. P. 0. marriage of Mary to Darnley ; and, 

RIOHARBSONT, ROBERT (d. 1678), after the fall of Mary and her imprisonment, 
prior of St. Mary’s Isle and lord high trea- he adhered to the party of the lords. He 
surer of Scotland, was, according to Craw- , was present at the coronation of the yonng 
furd (Of[icers of State, p. 383), descended king James VI at Stirling on 29 July 1567 
from ‘a stock of ancient and opulent bur- (Beg. P. 0. SmU. i. 537), and at the conven- 
gesses of Edinburgh,’ and was himself ‘ a tion at Perth in July 1569 he voted^ against 
person of great wealth and credit.’ He the queen’s divorce from Bothwell (^5. ii. 8). 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, In 1567 he is mentioned as archdeacon of 
where he graduated M. A. in 1633. Teviotdale (Beg. Mag. Sig. 1546-80, 

The future lord high treasurer was one of No. 1938). He vacated the. office of tr^- 
the auditors of the treasurer’s accounts in surer in 1571, being succeeded by William, 
1551 and 1552, and he is mentioned in fouA lord Ruthven (Loeu Heeries, Me- 
1554-5 as connected with the mint (Laing moirs of the Beign of Mary, p. 13^. In 
in Knox’s WorU, i. 372, on the authority of Crawfurd’s * Officers of State the office is 
the ‘ Treasurer’s Accounts’). He is described stated to have become vacant by the death 
as ‘ servant of the queen and vicar of Eck' of Richardson in 1571, but Richardson lived 
ford ’on 10 Feb. 1655-6, when he received several years afterwards. It is probaWe 
VOL. XLVm. ® 
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that lie was not deprived of tlie office, Int 
resigned it from growing infirmities ; lor 
not only did he retain his seat on the privy 
council; but in May 1572, by precept of 
the lord regent, he received a pe“smn of 
500^. TMs sum was paid t o him 
Sunday and Martinmas until May 
there is no record of further 
him, it is almost certain that he died between 
that May and the following November ; and 
in any case he was dead some time before 
August 1579, when 5,000/. was paid to his 
natural son, Robert Richardson, for the 
‘relief of certain his Hienes [the Kings] 
iewels laid in pledge by James Earl ot 
Moray,’ to the ‘ said umwhile Robert Richard- 
son and now delivered’ (Note by Lamg 
in Kirox’s WorJcs, vi. 681). If he was mar- 
ried he appears to have been prvived by 
no legitimate offspring. According to Graw- 
furd, Richardson possessed a ‘large estate 
in land,’ including the baronies of Smeaton 
and Valleyf eld, which he divided between 
his two nitural sons, Sir James Richardson 
of Smeaton and Sir Robert Richardson of 
Pencaitland. According to the ‘ Register ot 
the Great Seal’ he had a third natural son, 

^^Another Robert Richardson (/• 1543) 
in 1530 became a canon of the abbey ot 
Cambusheimeth, published in the same year 
at Paris a Latin exegesis on the rule ol bt. 
Augustine, became a convert to pr^estantism 
(on which account he fled into England in 
1538), and was, on the recommendation of 
Henry VIII, employed in 1543 in preaching 
in Scotland ; hut, on the withdrawal of the 
protection of the reg mt Arran, after Cardinal 
Beaton was set at liberty, he was again 
compelled to seek refuge in England. 

[Reg. Mag. Si g. Scot. 1546-80; Reg. P.C.Sco^ 
land, vols. i. and ii. ; Knox's Works, with Laing’s 
Notes ; CaPerwood’s Hismry of the Church of 
Scotland; Lord Herries’s xMemoirs of the Reign of 
Mary (in the Abbots-ord Club); Scott’s Stagger- 
ing State of Scottish Statesmen.] T. E. H. 

RICHARDSON, ROBERT (1779-1847), 
phvsician and traveller, born in 1779, was a 
native of Stirlingshire. After leaving Stirling 
grammar school he Vent through the arts 
course at Glasgow University. He next pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where, on 12 Sept. 1807 , 
he graduated M.D.^ After practising for a 
time in Dumfriesshire, he became travelling 
physician to Charles John Gardiner, second 
viscount Mountjoy, who became first earl of 
Blessington and husband of the famous coun- 
tess. In 1816 he joined Somerset Lowry 
Corry, second earl of Belmore (brother of 
Henry Thomas Lowry Corry [q. y.]), and a 


party in a two years’ tour through Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine. While in Albania 
they had two interviews with Ali Pasha at 
Jaiiina. Having visited the Pyramids and 
many places of interest on the hanks of the 
Nile*, as far as the second cataract, Richardson 
and his friends proceeded to Palestine, reach- 
ing Gaza in April 1818. Richardson claims 
to have been the first Cliristiau traveller ad- 
mitted to Solomon’s mosque.^ At Tiberias 
he and his friends received a visit from Lady 


Hester Lucy Stanhope [q. v.J 
On his return to England Richardson, who 
had become L.R.O.P.on 26 .Tune 181 5, settled 
in Rathbone Place, London, and obtained an 
extensive practice. He died in Gordon Street, 
Gordon Square, on 5 Nov. 1847, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. 

His ‘Travels’ were published in two 
volumes in 1822, with plans and engravings. 
They were unfavourably criticised in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ for October 1822, but 
were acknowledged by other critics to con- 
tain valuable information. Lady Blessingtou 
lent Byron the book, and he highly com- 
mended it, saying : ‘The author is just the 
sort of man I should like to have with me 
for Greece— clever, both as a man and a 
physician.' 

[Muuk’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 134; Gent. Mng. 
1847,11.666; Lady Blessingtori’s Conversations 
■with Lord Byron, 1893, pp. 330-1, w. ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Eiigl. Lit. ii. 1796; Richardson’s 
Travels, 1822 ] G. Le G. N. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (fi. 1646), 
controversialist, of Northamptonshire birth, 
was probably a soldier and an army preacher 
in the early part of the civil wars. In ‘ Tlie 
Life of Faith ’ he speaks of a Mistress Ann 
Wilson as having oft refreshed him in the 
days of his pilgrimage {The Life of Fait\ 
p. 45). He became, apparently, a leading 
member of one of the seven baptist churches 
of London. In the three confessions of faith 
put forth by these churches in 1643, 1644, 
and 1646, PLichardson’s signature stands be- 
side that of John Spilsbury, minister of the 
baptist congregation at Wapping, and he 
may have been an elder or Spilsbury’s col- 
league there. He ardently supported the 
action of the army and the government of 
Cromwell, to whom he had open access. 
For a time he had scruples as to the title of 
‘ Protector,’ and told Cromwell of them to 
his face {Flain Beating, p. 70); but, b^ 
coming convinced, he tried hard to reconcile 
Vavasor Powell [q.v.] and others to the pro- 
tectorate. He was possibly the Samuel Ri- 
chardson who on 21 J uly 1663 was appointed 
1 one of the committee for the hospitals of 
the Savoy and Ely House {Gal. State Papers, 
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Bom. Interreg. Council Boohs, I. 70, p. 80; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 8tli Rep. i. 386^; see 
also Middlesex County Records^ iii. 97). His 
works sliow a remarkable freedom and 
boldness of thouglit. 

He wrote: 1. ‘Newes from Heaven of a 
Treaty of Peace, or a Cordiall for a Fainting 
Heart,' 1643, 16mo. 2. ‘ The Life of Faith, 
in Justification, in Glorification, in Sancti- 
fication, ill Infirmities, in Times Past, in all 
Ordinance 1643, 16mo, 3. ^ Some brief 
Considerations on Dr. Featley his Book, in- 
tituled “The Dipper Dipt,”’ &c., London, 
February 1646-6. 4. ‘ Fifty Questions pro- 
pounded to the Assembly, to answer by the 
Scriptures whether Corporal Punishment may 
be inflicted upon such as hold different 
Opinions on Religion,’ London, May 1647. 
6. ^ Justification by Christ alone a Fountaine 
of Life and Comfort,’ London, June 1647 ; 
reprinted in W. Cudworth’s ‘ Christ alone 
exalted,’ London, 1746, 12mo ; in this work 
Richardson refers to an earlier publication 
by him entitled ‘The Saint’s Desire,’ and 
concluded with separate answers to objec- 
tions of Huet and Dr. Homes to that work ; 
Richardson’s tone is strongly Arminian, and 
contradicts the opinion that Richardson was 
a Calvinist ( Tracts on Liberty of Comcience, 
p. 238, Hanserd Knollys Soc.). 6. ‘ The Ne- 
cessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion,’ 
London, September 1647 ; reprinted by the 
Hanserd Knollys Society in 1846. 7. ‘An 
Answer to the London Ministers’ Letter from 
them to His Excellency and his Counsell of 
War; as also an Answer to John Geree’s 
Book, intituled “ Might overcoming Right,” 
with an Answer to the Book intituled “ The 
Armies’ Remembrancer ”... also a Discovery 
of that Learning and Ordination these Mini- 
sters have, and the Vanity and Insufficiency 
thereof . . London, January 1649. 8. ‘ The 
Cause of the Poor pleaded,’ London, 1653 ; a 
plea for providing the poorwithwork. 9. ‘An 
Apology for the present Government and Go- 
vernour, with an Answer to several! Objec- 
tions against them, and 20 Queries pro- 
pounded for those who are unsatisfied to 
consider. . . London, September, 1664. 
10. ‘ Plain Dealing, or the unvailing of the 
Opposers of the Present Government and Go- 
vernors, in answer of several Things affirmed 
by Mr Vavasor Powell, &c. . . London, 
1 666. 11. ‘ A Discourse of the Torments of 
Hell . . . with many infallible Proofs that 
there is not to be a Punishment after this 
Life for any to endure that shall not end,^ 
1668 and 1660, 12mo; reprinted in ‘The 
Phoenix,’ ii. 427 ; 4th edit. I^ndon, 1754. To 
tliis last two answers appeared respectively 
by John Brandon [q* v.], in To irvp amviopy 


London, 1678, and by Thomas Lewis fq. v.l, 
in ‘ The Nature of Hell,’ London, 1720. 

To Richardson are also conjecturally as- 
cribed ‘ An exact and full Relation of all 
the Proceedings between the Cavaliers and 
the Northamptonshire Forces at Banbury,’ 
J anuary 1643-4, signed ‘ R. S. ; ’ ‘ The King’s 
March with the Scots, and a I^ist of the 3 
Lords, &c, . . . that submit to the Parliament 
upon the surrender of Newark,’ London, May 
1646; and ‘ Oxford agreed to be surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax,’ London, June 1646, 

[Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc.) ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches in 
London, i. 410; Barclay’s Inner Life of the Re- 
ligious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 148 ; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, p. 103; Vinton’s 
Richardson Memorial ; Featley’s Dipper Dipt, 
p. 4.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761 ), 
novelist, was bom in 1689 at some place in 
Derby shire never identified. His father was the 
descendant of a family ‘ of middling note’ in 
Surrey, which had so multiplied that his share 
in the inheritance was small. He became 
a joiner and carpenter. He had also some 
knowledge of architecture, and was employed 
by the Duke of Monmouth and the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Their favour led to sus- 
picions of his loyalty, and upon the failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion he gave up business 
in London and retired to the country. His 
wife was of a family ‘ not ungenteel,’ and it 
would appear that in some way she was 
connected with persons able to be of use to 
her family. 

Samuel, one of nine children, was in- 
tended for the church, but losses of money 
compelled his father to put him to trade 
instead of sending him to the university. 
He is said to have been for a time at Christ’s 
Hospital (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iv. 678). 
His name, however, does not appear in the 
school registers (information from Mr. Lem- 
priere of Christ’s Hospital), and, in any 
case, he never acquired more than a smatter- 
ing of learned languages. His early recol- 
lections imply that he lived till the age of 
thirte^ in the country. He says that he 
was ‘ bashful and not forward,’ but he gave 
early proofs of his peculiar talent. He cared 
little for boyish games, hut used to tell 
stories to amuse his playfellows, one of which 
was a history of a ‘ fine young lady ’ who 
preferred a virtuous ‘servant man’ to a 
‘libertine lord.’ Before he was eleven he 
also "wrote an admonitory letter to a sancti- 
monious widow of near fifty, proving by a 
collection of texts the wickedness of seandaL 
He became a favourite with young women, 
read to them while they were sewing-, and 

e2 
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was employed by three of them independently 
to compose love-letters. 

In 1706 he was bound apprentice to John 
Wilde, a stationer, and served an exacting 
master faithfully. He managed to employ 
his brief leisure in reading and in carrying^ 
on a correspondence with ‘ a gentleman of 
ample fortune,’ who, ‘had he lived, intended 
high things for me.’ These letters were burnt 
at his correspondent’s desire, and it does 
not appear who the gentleman was. After 
serving his time, Richardson worked for some 
years as compositor and corrector of the 
press at a printing office, and in 1719 took 
up his freedom and started in business- 
first in Fleet Street, and soon afterwards in 
Salisbury Court, where he lived for the rest 
of his life. He is mentioned as of ‘ Salis- 
bury Court ’ in 17:^4, when he was one of 
the printers ‘said to be high-flyers’ (Nichols, 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 311), He married Martha, the 
daughter of Allington Wilde of Aldersgate 
Street, another ‘ high-flying ’ printer (whom 
Mrs. Rarbaiild confuses with his master, 
John Wilde). In 1723 he printed the first 
six numbers of the ‘ True Briton,’ a violent 

3 osition paper, for the Duke of Wharton, 
is conjectured to have written the last 
number himself {ib. iv. 680). He appears, 
however, to have been prudent enough to 
avoid libellous publications. He had some 
connection with Arthur Onslow [q. v.], who 
in 1728 became speaker, and through On- 
slow’s interest he was entrusted with print- 
ing the ‘Journals’ of the House of Com- 
mons. He ultimately printed twenty-six 
volumes, and he mentions that a sum of 
3,0007. was due to him at one time upon this 
account. He also, in 1736-7, printed the 
‘ Daily Journal,’ and in 1738 the ‘ Daily 
G-azetteer.’ He had clearly not allowed his 
hiiyh-flying principles to interfere with his 
business. Some noblemen and authors formed 
in 1736 ‘a society for the encouragement of 
learning,’ and appointed him to be one of 
their printers. The society, which was in- 
tended to make authors independent of pub- 
lishers, and was looking out vainly for a 
man of genius to start their business, soon 
collapsed (ib. ii. 90-6). 

In 1739 two booksellers, Rivington and 
Osborne, proposed to Richardson that he 
should write a volume of familiar letters as 
patterns for illiterate country writers. He 
remembered, as he says, an anecdote which he 
had heard from a friend, and made the inci- 
dents a theme for the imaginary letters. In 
this way ‘Pamela’ was composed betw’een 
10 Nov. 1739 and 10 Jm. 1740. A similar 
story by Hughes in the * Spectator ’ (No. 375) 
has been supposed to have given the hint. 


It was published by the end of 1740 (Cor- 
i-espondmee, i. 63), and made at once a sur- 
prising success. It was soon translated into 
French and Diitch, and numerous English 
correspondents rivalled each other in eulogy. 
It was recommended from the pulpit ; one 
writer placed it next to the bible, and ladies at 
Ranelagh held it up to their friends to show 
that they were not behindhand in the study. 
A spurious continuation, called ‘ Pamela in 
High Life,’ was published, and Richardson 
was induced to add two volumes of his own 
of inferior merit. Warbiirton wrote to him 
(28 Dec. 1742) conveying praises from Pope 
and himself, and giving hints for future 
applications of the scheme. Richardson’s 
correspondence shows that at a later time 
he felt little esteem for either of these 
great authorities. He was exceedingly pro- 
voked when Fielding ridiculed his perfor- 
mance in ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ and ever after- 
wards spoke very bitterly of his rival, even 
to his rival’s sisters. The contrast between 
the two men sufficiently explains Richard- 
son’s judgment without laying too much 
stress upon the merely personal resentment. 
Goldoni turned the novel into two plays— 
‘Pamela Nubile’ and ‘Pamela Maritata.’ 
It was also dramatised by James Dance, 
alias Love [q. v.], in 1742. 

Richardson was beginning his next novel, 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ in 1744 (ib, i. 97, 102). 
It was being read by Cibber in June 1745 
(ib. ii. 127). The first four volumes, with 
a preface by Warburton, appeared in 1747, 
and the last four were published by the end 
of 1748 (ib. iv. 237). It eclipsed ‘Pamela,’ 
and very soon won for him a European 
reputation. In 17 53 Richardson says that he 
had received from the famous Haller a trans- 
lation into German, and that a Dutch trans- 
lation by Stinstra was appearing (ib. vi. 244), 
There was a French translation, with omis- 
sions ‘to suit the delicacy of French taste,’ 
by the Abb6 Prevost, and a fuller one after- 
wards by Le Tourneur. It brought Richard- 
son a number of enthusiastic correspondents, 
especially Lady Rradshaigh,wife of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh of Ilaigh, near Wigan. She be- 
gan by anonymous letters of unbounded 
enthusiasm, though professing little acquaint- 
ance with literature. When he sent her his 
portrait, she changed her name to Dickenson, 
that she might not be supposed to correspond 
. with an author. This was possibly the por- 
trait which was afterwards in possession of 
‘long’ Sir Thomas Robinson at Rokeby, who 
had a star and a blue riband painted upon it 
and christened it * Sir Robert Walpole,’ to 
fit it for aristocratic company (Southey's Life 
and Correspondence y lii, 347). Lady Brads- 
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baigli, however, consented to become per- she died a widow in 1783 ; Martha, married 
sonally known to Richardson at the he^nning in 1763 to Edward Bridgen ; Anne, who died 
of 1750, and afterwards saw him occasionally unmarried on 27 Dec. 1803 j and Sarah, who 
in the little circle where he received the married a surgeon named Crowther. The 
worship of numerous, chiefly feminine, ad- second Mrs. Richardson died on 3 jSTov. 1773, 
mirers. With them he elaborately discussed aged 77, and was buried with her husband, 
the moral and literary problems suggested Richardson had a country house at North 
by his works, and especially by his final End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Sir 
performance, ^ Sir Charles Grandison.’ It Edward Burne-Jones. In this most of his 
was to be a pendant to the portrait of a good novels were composed. He generally spent 
woman in ‘Clarissa,’ and he originally in- his Saturdays and Sundays there (i^.vi. 21). 
tended to call it ‘ The Good Man. He was A picture of the house forms the front!- 
reading the manuscript and consulting spiece to the fourth volume of his ‘ Corre- 
various friends about it in 1761. It was pul> ' spondence,’ and a picture of the ‘ grotto ’ In 
lished in 1753, and, though it has never held the gardens, with Richardson reading the 
so high a position as ‘ Clarissa,’ was received manuscript of ‘ Sir Charles Grandison ’ to 
with equal enthusiasm at the time. His his friends in 1751, forms the frontispiece 
fame had attracted pirates, and the treachery to the second volume. In 1754 he moved 
of some-of his workmen enabled Dublin book- to Parson’s Green, Fulham {ib, iii. 99), where 
sellers to obtain and reprint an early, though \ he generally had some friends to stay with 
not quite complete, copy. Richardson pub- i him. The little circle of admirers never 
lished a pamphlet, dated 14 Sept, 1765, com- ■ failed him, and he seems to have deserved 
plaining of his wrongs, and appears to have ^ their affection. 

been greatly vexed by the injury. He was, | Richardson was a type of the virtuous 
however, prospering in his business. In ' apprentice-— industrious, regular, and honest. 
1754 he was chosen master of the Stationers’ , He was a good master, and used to hide 
Company, a position, it is said, ‘ not only ; a half-crown among the types in the office 
honourable but lucrative’ (Correspondence^ ^ so that the earliest riser might find it. 
i. xlvi). In 1755 he pulled down his house Though cautious, and even fidgety, about 
at Salisbury Court, bought a row of eight | business, he was exceedingly liberal in his 
houses, upon the site of which he erected a ! dealings. He was generous to poor authors; 
new printing office, and made a new dwelling- i he helped Lsetitia Pilkington [q. v.] in her 
house of what had formerly been his ware- | distresses; forgave a debt to William Webster 
house. Everybody,hesays,was better pleased ! [q. v.], who calls him ‘the most amiable man 
with the new premises than his wife, which, | in the world’ (Nichols, Lit Aneod, v. 165). 
as the new dwelling-house was less con- | Johnson, when under arrest for debt in 1756, 
venient than tbe old one, was not surprising. ' applied to him with a confidence in his kind- 
The trouble of the arrangement had, he said, ness justified by the result (see anecdotes in 
diverted his mind from any further literary Bieoeck Hill’s 303 n.) Richard- 
projects (ib, v. 63, 64). This house was de- son appears to have made Johnson’s acqiiaint- 
moiished in 1896. In 1760 he bought half ance through the ‘Rambler’ (1750), to which 
the patent of ‘law-printer to his majesty,’ he contributed No. 97. Johnson prefaced the 
and carried on the business in partner- paper with a note to the effect that the author 
ship with Miss Catherine Lintot. He had was one who ‘taught the passions to move at 
taken into partnership a nephew, who sue- the command of virtue,’ and, though not blind 
ceeded to the business. He had become toRiehardson’sfoibles,alwaysextolledhimas 
nervous and hypochondriacal- He was rarely far superior to Fielding. Aaron Hill |^q. v.] 
seen by his workmen in later years, and com- and Thomas Edwards [q, v.], who died in his 
municated with them by written notes, a cir- house, and Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts ’ 
cumstance perhaps explained by the dea&ess were among the authors with whom he ex- 
of his foreman. He died of apoplexy on 4 J uly changed compliments, and who found in him 
1761, and was buried by the side of his first both a jfriend and a publisher. He ^pears 
wife in St, Bride’s Church. to have been respected by his Mlow- 

Richardson’s first wife died on 26 Jan. tradesmen, especially Cave, who exchanged 
1730-1. All their children (five sons and a verses with him (given in Nichols’s Lit, 
daughter) died in childhood— two boys in Anecd, il 75) on occasion of a dinner of 
1730. By his second wife, Elizabeth, sister printers. Richardson, however, was unfit 
of James Deake, a bookseller at Bath, he had for the coarse festivities of the time, and 
a son, who died young, and five daughters, was probably regarded as a milksop, fitter 
Four daughters survived him — Mary, married i for the society of admiring ladies. He refers 
in 1757 to Philip Ditcher, a Bath surgeon; constantly to his nervous complaints, which 
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grew upon liim, and describes his own ap- 
pearance minutely in a letter to Lady Brads- 
haigh {Correspondence^ iv. 290). He was 
about 5 ft. 5 in. in height, plump, and fresh- 
coloured ; he carried a cane to support him 
in ^sudden tremors;’ stole quietly along, 
lifting ^ a grey eye too often overclouded by 
mistinesses from the head ’ to observe all the 
ladies whom he passed, looking first humbly 
at their feet, and then taking a rapid hut 
observing glance at their whole persons. A. 
portrait, by Joseph Highmore [q. v.] (with a 
companion portrait of Mrs. Bichardsoi^, is 
in the Stationers’ Hall, An engraving from 
this forms the frontispiece to the first volume 
of the ‘Correspondence.’ Two others by 
Highmore are in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. A portrait, by Mason Chamberlin 
[q. V.], ‘ in possession of the Earl of Onslow,’ 
was engraved by Scriven in 1811. 

Richardson’s vanity, stimulated by the 
little coterie in which he lived, was an 
appeal for tenderness as much as an exces- 
sive estimate of his own merits. He fully 
accepted the narrow moral standard of his 
surroundings, and his dislike of Fielding and 
Sterne shows his natural prejudices. His 
novels represented the didacticism of his time, 
and are edifying tracts developed into great 
romances. They owe their powp partly to 
the extreme earnestness with which they are 
written. His correspondents discuss his 
persons as if they were real, and beg him to 
save Lovelace’s soul {Corresp. iv. 196). 
Richardson takes the same tone. He wrote, 
as he tells us (ib. v. 268, vi. 11 ‘ without 
a plan,’ and seems rather to watch the inci- 
dents than to create them. He spared no 
pains to give them reality, and applied to 
his friends to help him in details with which 
he was not familiar. Lady Mary "Wortley 
Montagu could not help weeping over 
Clarissa ‘ like a milkmaid,’ but declares 
that Richardson knew nothing of the 
manners of good society {Letters^ 1 March 
and 20 Oct. 1762), and was no doubt a good 
ludge upon that point. Chesterfield, who, 
however, recognises his truth to nature, 
and Horace Walpole make similar criti- 
cisms (Walpoxb, Correspondence, ed. Cun- 
ningham, iv. 305 w.) The minute realism of 
his stories convinced most readers of their 
truthfulness. But his influence was no 
doubt due chiefly ‘ to his sentimentalism. 
Lady Bradshaigh begs him in 1749 to tell her 
the meaning of this new word ‘ sentimental,’ 
which has come into vogue for ‘ everything 
that is clever and agreeable’ (Corresp, iv. 
283). Richardson’s works answer her 
inquiry, and, though polite circles were 
oflended by his slovenly style and loose 


morality, the real pathos attracted the world 
at large. He was admired in Germany, 
whence Klopstock’s first wife wrote him 
some charming letters, and the Moravians 
invited him to visit them. A Hutch mini- 
ster declared that parts of ‘ Clarissa,’ if found 
in the Bible, would be ‘ pointed out as mani- 
fest proofs of divine inspiration ’ {Corresp, v, 
242). His success was most remarkable in 
France, where Diderot wrote of him with 
enthusiasm (see remarks in Morlb y’s Diderot, 
ii. 44-9 ; cf. Texte, Movsseau et le Cosmoptr- 
litisme LitUraire au xviii^ siecle, chap. v. 
1896), and Rousseau made him a model 
for the < Nouvelle n61oise.’ In his letter to 
D’Alembert, Rousseau says that there is in no 
language a romance equal to or approaching 
‘ Clarissa.’ Richardson, it is said (Nichols, 
Anecd. iv. 198), annotated his disciple’s 
performance in a way which showed ‘ dis- 
gust.’ In England, Richardson’s tediousness 
was felt from the first. ‘ You would hang 
yourself from impatience,’ as Johnson said 
to Boswell (6 April 1772), if you read him 
for the story. The impatience, in spite of 
warm eulogies by orthodox critics, has pro- 
bably grown stronger. His last enthusiastic 
reader was Macaulay, who told Charles 
Greville {Queen Victoria, ii. 70) that he 
could almost restore ‘ Clarissa ’ if it were 
lost. The story of his success in infecting 
his friends in India with his enthusiasm is 
told in Thackeray’s ‘Roundabout Papers’ 
{Nil nisi bonurri), and confirmed in Sir G. 
Trevelyan’s ‘ Life.’ Probably Indian society 
was then rather at a loss for light literature. 

The dates of publication of Richardson’s 
three novels have been given above. The 
British Museum contains French transla- 
tions of ‘Pamela,’ dated 1741 (first two 
volumes) and 1742 ; of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
17^6, and, by Jules Janin, 1 846 ; of ‘ Grandi- 
Bon,’ 1784 ; Italian translations of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
1783, and of ‘Grandison,’ 1784-9; and a 
Spanish translation of ‘ Grandison,’ 1798. 
Abridgments of ‘Clarissa’ by E. S. Dallas 
and one by Mrs. Ward were published in 
1868; and an abridgment of ‘Grandison’ 
by Mary Howitt in 1873. An edition of 
the novels by Mangin, in nineteen volumes, 
crown 8vo, appeared in 1811. ‘Clarissa’ 
and ‘Grandison’ are in the ‘ British Nove- 
lists’ (1820), vols. i. to XV. ; the three novels 
are in Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists Library’ 
(1824), vols. vi. to viii. ; and an edition of the 
three in twelve volumes, published by So- 
theran, appeared in 1883. A ^ Collection of 
the Moral and Instructive Sentiments,’ &c., 
in the three volumes, was published in 1766. 
Richardson published editions of De Foe’s 
‘ Tour through Great Britain ’ in 1742 and 
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later years witli additions ; and in 1740 edited | 
Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘ Negotiations in his Em- 
bassy to the Ottoman Porte.’ His ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ selected from the ‘ Original 
Manuscripts begueathed to his family,’ was 
edited by Anna Letitia Barbauld in 1804 
(London, 6 vols. 8vo). 

[The chief authority for Richardson’s life is 
the biographical account by Mrs. Barbauld pre- 
fixed to his Correspondence, 1804. Most of the 
letters, from which the correspondence is ex- 
tracted, are now in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington. The collection includes many un- 
published letters, copies of poems, &c,, but does 
not contain all the letters used by Mrs. Barbauld. 
Tht-re is also a life in Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv, 
578-98, and many references in other volumes, 
see index. In ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 5th ser. viii. 
107, are extr cts from a copv of * Clarissa,’ »n- 
nntated by Richardson and Lady Bradshaigh ; 
and in 4th ser. i. 885, id. 376, some unpublished 
letters of Richardson.] L. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (d. 1805), 
stenographer, was educated at the King’s 
School, Chester, from 1736 to 1739. He 
afterwards kept an ^academy’ in Foregate 
Street, Chester, and was also the pastor of a 
small chiurcb of particular baptists in that 
city. He had considerable shrewdness, and 
read widely in later life. He died at his 
bouse in Pepper Street, Chester, on 21 March 
1805. 

He was the author of an ingenious treatise 
entitled * A New System of Short-hand, by 
which more may he written in one hour than 
in an hour and a half by any other system 
hitherto published, which is here fully demon- 
strated by a fair comparison with one of the 
best systems extant [Dr. Mayor’s], with a 
short and easy method by which any person 
may determine, even before be learns this 
system, whether it will enable him to follow 
a speaker,’ Liverpool, 1800, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
Liverpool, 1802 ; 4th edit. London, 1810, 8vo; 
5th edit, about 1820. This system was bafied 
on ‘ new-invented lines ’ — viz. three horizontal 
and two perpendicular — intended, among 
other things, to express the first letter of 
every word. The use of the lines necessi- 
tated the preparation of a specially ruled 
paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account the system gradually passed 
out of notice. A work entitled ‘Richard- 
son’s Shorthand Improved,’ by William Hen- 
shaw, appeared at London in 1831, and 
Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh in 
1889 ‘ Stenographia, neu Law Fer, yn ol 
trefn Mr. Samuel Richardson,’ &c., wherein 
the system is skilfully fitted to the ortho- 
graphy of the Welsh language. A modifica- 
tion of the system, adapted to Lewis’s alpha- 


bet, was published by E. Hinton of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1826, and the scheme of 
lines and positions for denoting the initial 
letter of each word was also followed by 
Laming Warren Tears in bis ‘One Step Fur- 
ther to Stenography,’ 1834, and his ‘ Short 
Short Hand,’ 1852. 

[Faulmann's Historische Grrammatik der Sle 
nographie, pp. 176-80 ; Gent. Mag. 1805, i. 487 ; 
G-ibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand ; Levy’s Hi at. 
of Shorthand, p. 131 ; Lewis’s Hist. Account of 
Shorthand, p. 174 ; Shorthand, a Scientific Mng. 
ii. 12—17 ; Zeibig’s G-esehichte der Gesehwiud- 
schreibkunst, p. 210.] T, C. 

RICHARDSON, Sib THOMAS (1569 - 
1635), judge, son of William Richardson 
and Agnes, his wife, was bom at Hardwick, 
Norfolk, where be was baptised on 3 July 
1569. On 5 March 1586-7 he wS.s admitted 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 28 Jan. 1594-5. In 
1605 be was deputy steward to the dean and 
chapter of Norwich ; afterwards he was re- 
corder, successively, of Bury St. Edmunds 
and Norwich, He was Lent reader at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1614, and on 13 Oct, of the 
same year was called to the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law ; about the same time be was 
made chancellor to the queen. 

I On the meeting of parliament on 30 Jan. 
j 1620-1, Richardson was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commons, m which he sat for 
St. Albans. The excuses which he made 
before accepting this office appear to have 
been more than formal, for an eye-witness 
reports that he ^ wept downrigtit.’ On 
25 March 1621 he was knighted at White- 
hall on conveying to the king the congratu- 
lations of the commons upon the recent cen- 
sure of Sir Giles Mompesson [q. v.l In the 
chair he proved a veritable King Dog, and 
the house had the good sense not to re-elect 
j him. His term of office was marked by the 
! degradation of Bacon. On 20 Feb. 1 624-5 
I he was made king’s sejjeant ; and on 28 Nov. 

; 1626 he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart as lord 
chief justice of the common pleas, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year. His advancement 
was said to have cost him 17,000/. and his 
second marriage (see infra). His opinion, 
which had the concurrence of his colleagues, 
13 Nov. 1628, that the proposed use of 
the rack to elicit confession from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s murderer, Felton, was ille- 
' gal, marks an epoch in the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence. In the following 
December he presided at the trial of three 
of the jesuits arrested in Clerkenwell, and 
secured the acquittal of two of them by re- 
quiring proof, which was not forthcoming, 
of their orders. 
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In the same year he took part in the care- 
ful review of the law of constructive trea- 
son occasioned by the case of Hugh Pine, 
charged with that crime for words spoken 
derogatory to the king’s majesty, the result 
of which was to limit the onence to cases of 
imagining the king’s death. He also con- 
curred in the guarded and somewhat evasive 
Oi»inion on the extent of privilege of parlia- 
ment which the king elicited from the judges 
on occasion of the turbulent scenes which 
preceded the dissolution of 4 March 16:^8 -9. 
By his judgment, imposing a fine of oOOZ. 
without imprisonment, in the case of Richard 
Chambers [q. v.], he went as far as he reason- 
ably could in the direction of leniency ; and 
his concurrence in the barbarous sentences 
p-issed upon Alexander Leighton (1568- 
1649) [q. v.^ and William^ Prynne [q. v.] was 
probably dictated by timidity, and contrasts 
strongly with the tenderness which he ex- 
hibited towards the iconoclastic bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Henry Slierfield [q. v.] 

Richardson was advanced to the chief- 
justiceship of the king’s bench on 24 Oct. 
1631, and rode the western cimuit. Though 
no puritan, he made, at the instance of the 
Somerset magistrates in Lent 1 632, an order 
suppressing the ‘ wakes ’ or Sunday revels, 
which were a fertile source of crime in the 
county, and directed it to be read in church. 
This brought him into collision with Laud, 
who sent for him and told him it was the 
king’s pleasure he should rescind the order. 
This monition he ignored until it was re- 
peated by the king himself. He then, at the 
ensuing summer assizes (1633), laid the 
matter fairly before the justices and grand 
juiy, professing his inability to comply with 
the royal mandate on the ground that the 
order had been made by the joint consent of 
the whole bench, and was in fact a mere con- 
firmation and enlargement of similar orders 
made in the county since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, all which he substantiated from 
the county records. This caused him to be 
cited before the council, reprimanded, and 
transferred to the Essex circuit. *I am 
like,’ he muttered as he left the council 
hoard, ' to he choked with the archbishop’s 
lawn sleeves.’ He died at his house in 
Chancery Lane on 4 Feb. 1634-5. His re- 
mains were interred in the north aisle of the 
choir, Westminster Abbey, beneath a marble 
monument. There is a bust by Le Sueur. 

Richardson was a capable lawyer and a 
weak man, much addicted to flouts aijd ieers. 
‘Let him have the “Book of Martyrs,” ’ he 
said, when the question whether Prynne 
should be allowed the use of books was be- 
fore the court ; ‘ for the puritans do account 


him a martyr.’ He could also make a caustic 
jest at his own expense. ‘ You see now,’ he 
dryly remarked, when by stooping low he 
had just avoided a missile aimed at him by 
a condemned felon, ‘if I had been an up- 
right judge I had been slain.’ He was not 
without some tincture of polite learning, 
which caused John Taylor [q. v.], the water 
poet, to dedicate to him one of the impres- 
sions of his ‘ Superbise Flagellum ’ (1621). 

Richardson married twice. His first wife, 
Ursula, third daughter of John Southwell 
of Barham Hall, Suftblk, was buried at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 13 June 1624. His 
second wife, married at St. Giles-in-tlie- 
Eields, Middlesex, on 14 Dec. 1026, was the 
first Duke of Buckingham’s maternal second 
cousin once removed, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton, Leices- 
tershire, and relict of Sir John Aslibuniliam. 
By his first wife he had issue twelve children, 
of whom four daughters and one son, Thomas, 
survived him. By his second wife he had no 
issue. She was created on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
Baroness of Oramond in the peerage of Scot- 
land, for life, with remainder to her stepson, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, K.B., who dying in 
her lifetime on 12 March 1644-6, his son 
Thomas succeeded to the peerage on her death 
in April 1651. The title became extinct by 
the death, without issue, of William, the 
fourth lord, in 1735. 

[Blomefield’fi Norfolk, ed. 1805 ii. 449, iii, 
360, ix. 40, X. 37 j Chester's Westm. Abbey Reg. 
p. 131 ; Lincoln’s Inn Rog. ; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed, Brydges, iv. 253, vi. 623 n . ; Douglas’s Peer- 
age of Scotland, i. 303 ; Dugdale's Orig. p. 255; 
Chron. Ser. pp. 103-6; Pari. Hist. i. II 8 I et 
seq, ; Nichols’s Proar. Janies I, iii. 661, 660; 
Commons’ Journ. i. 507 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1619-35 ; Lords’ Journ. iii. 166 ; Camden 
Misc. ii. (Disc. Jes. Coll.) 12 ; Walter Yonge’s 
Diary (Camden. Soc.),p. 97 ; Rushworth’s Hist. 
Coll. i. 662 ; Cobbett’s State Trials, iii. 235 et 
seq., 259 et seq., 371, 619 et seq. ; Whiteloeke’s 
Mem. p. 17 ; Laud’s Works (Libr. Anglo-Cath. 
TheoL), vol. vi. pt. i. p. 319 ; Prynne’s Canter- 
burie’s Doom, pp. 128 48; Heylyn’s Cypriaims 
Anglicus, 1668, pp. 256 et seq,; Sir John Bratn- 
ston’s Autobiography (Camden Soc.), p. 6 1 ; Me^ 
calfe’s Book of Knights ; Anecdotes and Tra<ii- 
tions (Camden Soc.) ; Harl. MS. 6395, § 394 ; 
Smith’s Obituary (Camden Soc .) ; Corser’s Collect. 
Anglo-Poet. pt. x. p. 288 ; Gardiner’s Hist. Engl, 
vol. vii. ; Stanley’s Hist. Mem. Westm. Abbey ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 99; Visitation of 
Leicestershire (Harl. Soc.), p. 170; Collins’s 
Baronetage, 1741, vol, iii, ‘Beaumont of 
Stoughton Grange.’] J. M. R. 

RIOHARDSONr,THOMAS(1771-1853), 
quaker and financier, son of Robert Richard- 
son, formerly of Hull, and of Caroline Garth, 
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was bom at Darlmgtou on 15 Sept. 1771. 
He was second cousin of George Hicbardson 
[q. V.] After a scanty education at home, 
Tiiomas was apprenticed to a grocer in Sun- 
derland. His cousin, Edward Pease [q.v.], 
gave him money for a passage to London and 
an introduction to Messrs. Smith, Wright, 
& Gray, the quaker bankers of Lombard 
Street, who engaged him as messenger at a 
salary of 40Z. a year. He rose to be clerk and 
confidential manager. In 1806, with his 
friend John Overend, a Yorkshireman, and 
also a bank clerk, he started bill- broking in 
a small upstairs room in Finch Lane, Com- 
hilL Their system of charging commission 
to the borrower only was original. They were 
soon joined by Samuel Gurney [q. v.], moved 
to Lombard Street (part of the premises 
now occupied by Glyn, Mills, Sz Currie’s 
bank), and rose rapidly to financial power 
and pre-eminence. In ISlORichardsontwice 
gave evidence before the bullion committee 
of the House of Commons. He retired from 
business in 1830. The firm, after being 
converted into a limited liability company 
(Overend, Gurney, & Co.), suddenly stopped 
payment on ‘ Black Friday,’ 1866, spreading 
ruin far and wide. The directors were tried 
for conspiracy and fraud, but were acquitted. 

Richardson built himself a hand.some house 
%t Stamford Hill, and another at Great 
Ayton, Yorkshire, where he interested him.-^ 
self in establishing an agricultural school for 
the north of England, to be managed by 
Friends. To this he contributed about 
1 1 ,000^. He owned a third house at Allonby, 
Cumberland, and he was a generous bene- 
factor to the neighbouring Friends’ school at 
"Wigton. The railway enterprises of George 
Stephenson (q. y.] and the Peases received 
his substantial support, and he was one ot 
the six who purchased the estate which de- 
veloped into the town of Middlesborough. 

Richardson died at Redcar on 25 April 
185 5, leaving by his will money for educa- 
tional purposes in the Society of Friends. 
He married Martha Beeby of Allonby, but 
left no children. An engraved portrait, with 
the title ‘ A Friend in Lombard Street,’ is 
at Devonshire House. 

[Biographical notice in the Fr*ends* Quarterly 
Examiner for October 1891, by his great-nrpbew, 
J. G. Baker, F.B.S. ; Biogr. Cat. of Portraits at 
Devonshire House, p. 566 ; Records of a Quaker 
Family, by Mrs. O^en Boyce, 1889; Reports of 
the Commons, cvii. 122, 147-] G. F. S. 

RICHARBSOH, THOMAS (1816- 
1867), industrial chemist, horn on 8 Oct. 
1816 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was educated 
in that town and at Glasgow, whither he 
went at an eairly age to study chemistry 


\ undw Dr. Thomas Thomson (1773-lSoO) 
I te then proceeded to Giessen, where, 

! undCT the guidance of Justus von Liebig, he 
carried out researches on the composition of 
! coal and the use of lead chromate in organic 
I analysis {Philosophical Magazine^ xiiL 121, 
j 1838, XV. 23, 1839), and graduated Ph.D. 
He afterwards went to Paris with Thom- 
I son, and completed his studies under J. 

I Pelouze, with whom he published, in 1838, 

I a research on the action of water on cyanogen 
I and the consequent formation of azuimic 
j acid {Comptes Pmdm, vi. 187). On his re- 
1 turn to Newcastle he devoted himself almost 
i entirely to manufacturing chemistry, taking 
! out a number of patents for various pro- 
I cesses. In 1 840 he began, at Blaydon, near 
I Newcastle, to remove the impurities, con- 
; sisting chiefly of antimony, from'** hard ’lead, 

I and thus to convert it into ^ soft ’ lead, by 
I means of a current of air driven over the 
molten metal ; the impurities were oxidised, 

' floated to the surface, and were then skimmed 
; off. Practical improvements introduced into 
' the process by George Burnett soon after led 
to the annual importation of several thousand 
tons of Spanish hard lead into the Tyne dis- 
trict, where it was purified. John Perry 
(1817-1889) [q.v.] (who appears to have had 
an animus against Richardson)quotes a letter 
from James Leatliart declaring that Richard- 
son was not the inventor of this process, and 
states that a patent for it was granted to 
Waiter Hall in 1814. 

In 1844 Richardson began at Blaydon the 
manufacture of superphosphates, as suggested, 
by Liebig, and commenced, in 1842 in the 
south of England, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Lawes. In 1847, together with Edmund 
Ronalds [q. v.], he began to translate Knapp’s 
‘ Technological Chemistry,’ which was pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1851. A second 
edition, in five parts, published in 1855, was 
rewritten so as to form a new work. Henry 
Watts (1815-1884) [q. v.J replaced Ronalds 
as Richardson’s collaborator for the last three 
of the five parts ; and the book, which was 
recognised as a standard work, has been in- 
coi^rated by Charles Edward Groves and 
William Thorp in their ^ Chemical Techno- 
logy.’ 

In 1848 Richardson patented a method for 
condensing ^ lead-fume’ by means of steam, 
originally suggested by Bishop Richard Wat- 
son (1737-1816) [q. V.] (Pibcx, Metallurgy 
of Lead, p. 446). In the winter session of 
1848 Richardson became lecturer on che- 
mistry in the Newcastle school of medicine 
and surgery. After the temporary disrup- 
tion of the school in 1851, he joined the 
schcxjl continued by the majority of the ieo- 
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turerS; whicli became connected in the same 
year with, the university of Durham. 

In June 1856 Richardson was made lec- 
turer on chemistry in the university of Dur- 
ham, and the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
him by that university. In 1855, together 
with Thomas J-. Taylor, he began to collect 
information on the history of the chemical in- 
dustries of the Tyne district, He was helped 
later by J. 0. Stevenson, R. C. Clapham, and 
by Thomas Sopwith, F.R.S. [q. v.], and pub- 
lished in collaboration two interesting reports 
on the subject in the ^ Report of the British 
Association ^ for 1863 (pp. 701, 715). These 
were incorporated inabookon ‘ The Industrial 
Resources of . . . the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,’ 
edited by himself, William G. (now Lord) 
Armstrong, [Sir] Isaac Lowthian Bell, and 
John Taylor ; two editions appeared in 1864. 

He published, together with Armstrong 
and James Longridge, three important re- 
ports (dated 25 Aug. 1857 and 16 Jan. 1858) 
on the use of the ^ Steam Coals of the Hart- 
ley District of Northumberland in Steam- 
Boilers,’ addressed to the Steam Collieries 
Association of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The re- 
ports contain a record of a large and care- 
fully conducted series of experiments; the 
conclusions w^ere opposed to those of Sir 
Henry Thomas de la Beche [q-'v.] and Dr. 
Lyon (now Lord) Playfair, on whose recom- 
mendation W elsh steam coal had been exclu- 
sively adopted by the navy. Richardson’s 
reports were republished in 1859, together 
withT. W. Miller and R. Taplin’s ‘ Report 
... on Hartley Coal.’ About 1866 Richard- 
son carried out, with Mr. Lavington ^ E. 
Fletcher at Kirldees, near Wigan, a similar 
series of experiments, which were published 
in 1867 as ‘ Experiments , . . Ton] the 
Steam Coals of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 
Richardson became an associate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 3 May 1864, 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 J une 1866, and fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
the same year. He was also a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. He died of apo- 
plexy at Wigan on 10 July 1867. 

Richardson published fifteen indej^ndent 
papei^s and six in collaboration with E. J. J. 
Browell (a fellow lecturer at the Newcastle 
school of medicine, and partner), John Lee, 
J. Pelouze, T. Sopwith, and Robert Dundas 
Thomson [q.v.], on various chemical questions. 

[Richardson’s own papers; Obituary in the 
Proc. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1869, 
vi. 198 ; Embleton’s History of the Medical 
School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 91 ; English 
Cyclopaedia, Suppl. ; Royal Soc. Catalogue ; List 
ot Members of the Royal Society, 1867 ; Percy’s 
Metallurgy of Lead, passim.} P. J. H, 


RICHARDSON, THOMAS MILES 
(1784-1848), landscape-painter, was born at 
Newcastle on 15 May 1784. His father, 
George Richardson (d. 1806), who came of an 
old Tynedale family, was the master of bt. 
Andre'w’s grammar school, N ewcastle. Moses 
Aaron Richardson [q. v.] was a younger 
brother. Richardson was at first appren- 
ticed to an engraver and afterwards to a 
cabinet-maker, whom he left to set up in 
business for himself. After five years’ ex- 
perience of cabinet-making, he turned teacher, 
and from 1806 to 1813 filled the post which 
his father had held at the grammar school. 
Then he decided to adopt an artistic career, 
and soon acquired some distinction as a 
painter of landscape. He worked chiefly in 
watercolour, and found most of his subjects 
in the scenery of the Borders and the High- 
lands, though in later life he went as far 
afield as Italy and Switzerland. His first 
picture of importance was a ‘ View of New- 
castle from Gateshead Fell,’ which was pur- 
chased by the corporation of his native town. 
In 1816 he began to illustrate with aqua- 
tints his brother’s ‘ Collection of Armorial 
Bearings ... in the Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ which was published 
in 1818, and followed in 1820 by a larger 
work dealing with the church of St. Nicholas, 
and also illustrated by Richardson. Iii 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged upon a work 
on the ‘ Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,’ which he illustrated with mezzo- 
tints. Neither of these publications was 
finished. Richardson became well known 
as a contributor to the London exhibitions 
from 1818, when he sent his first picture to 
the Royal Academy, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the New Watercolour Society, now the 
Royal Institute. His work is represented 
in the public galleries at South Kensington, 
at Dublin, and at Liverpool. He died at 
Newcastle on 7 March 1848, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom, Thomas 
Miles, has followed the father’s profession. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School ; G-raves’s Diet, of Artists.] E. G. 11. 

RICHARDSON, VAUGHAN (1670?- 
1729), organist and composer, was present, 
when a child of the Chapel Royal, at the 
coronation at Westminster of James II and 
Queen Mary on 23 April 1685. In June 
1693 he was appointed organist of Win- 
chester Cathedral, He composed in 1697 
‘ An Entertainment of New Musick on the 
Peace of Ryswick.’ Owing perhaps to his 
enthusiasm, a series of musical celebrations 
of SL Cecilia’s day was^held annually at 
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■Winchester, the festival for 1703 being an- 
nounced to take place on 22 Kov. at the 
Bishop of Winchester’s palace * called Wool- 
sey, near Winchester, where (in honour of 
St. Cecilia) will he performed a new set of 
vocal and instrumental musick composed by 
Mr. Vaughan Richardson, organist of the 
cathedral ’ (Husk). He had already published 
in his ^ Collection of New Songs,’ 1701, music 
for the ode ‘ Ye tuneful and harmonious choir,’ 
hut he is better remembered as the composer 
of a ^ Service in C’ (Tun wax, MS. Collection^ 
voL vi.), and some fine anthems, ^ 0 Lord 
God of my salvation ’ {ih. vol. v.) and ^ O how 
amiable,’ published in the first volume of 
Page’s ‘ Harmonia Sacra ’ and other collec- 
tions. 

Richardson died, aged about 59, before 
26 June 1729, at Winchester, A daughter 
survived him. 

[Hawkins’s History, pp. 764, 771; Sandford’s 
Coron ition, p. '69 ; Husk’s Celebrations, pp. 92, 
93; Grove’s Diet. iii. 127, iv. 772; P. 0. C. 
Admon. Grants, 1729.] L. M. M. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1698- 
1775), antiquary, born at Wilshamstead, on 
23 July 1698, was son of Samuel Riebardson, 
vicar of Wilshamstead, near Bedford, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Bentham, 
rector of Knebworth and Paul’s Walden, 
both in Hertfordshire. His father’s brother, 
John Richaedson (1647-1725?), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from 1674 
until 1685, and rector of North Lufienham, 
Rutland, from 1685 until his ejection as a 
non-juror in 1690, wrote an able ‘ Vindication 
of the Canon of the New Testament against 
Poland’ (London, 1700, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1719), 
and ^ Thirty-nine Prselectiones ’ delivered in 
EmmanuelCollege Chapel, which his nephew, 
William the antiquary, edited in 1726(jRc7i- 
ffua/yj July 1875, p.47 ; Ketxlewell, WorkSj 
App.p. xi; Add. MS. 6851). 

William was educated at Oakham and 
W^estminster, and admitted on 19 March 
17 15-16 as a pensioner at EmmanuelCollege, 
Cambridge, where he was elected scholar. In 
1720 he was a ^ Johnson’ exhibitioner. He 
graduated B.A. in 1719, M.A. in 1723, and 
D.D. in 1735, and was ordained deacon in 
September 1720, and priest in September 
1722. On the* resignation of his father he 
was appointed prebendary of Welton IJivall 
in Lincoln Cathedral on 19 Oct, 1724, and 
held that prebend until 1760. He acted as 
curate at St. Clave’s, Southwark, until 1726^ 
when he was elected lecturer at that church. 

At the request of Bishop Gibson and Bishop 
Potter, Richardson undertook a new edition 
of Godwin’s work on the English episcopate 


(^De Prassulibus Anglige Commf‘ntarii’),and 
he removed to Cambridge in 1734 in order 
that he might avail himself of its libraries 
and be in communication with Thomas Baker 
and other antiquaries. The book — the finest 
then issued by theCambridge press — appeared 
in 1743. Richardson’s residence at Cambridge 
led to a closer acquaintance with the fellows 
of Emmanuel College, and on 10 Aug. 1736 
he was unanimously, and without his know- 
ledge, chosen master of the college, although 
he had never been a fellow. In 1737 and in 
1769 — on the latter occasion after a contest 
with Dr. Roger Long [q. v.] — he was elected 
vice-chancellor of the university, and from 
1746 to 1768, when he resigned the post, he 
was one of the king’s chaplains. 

Archbishop Potter, by his will, dated 
12 Aug. 1745, left his executors all his op- 
tions in ecclesiastical preferments, hut bade 
them have regard in the distribution to 
Richardson and other friends. He also ap- 
pealed in the will to Richardson to correct 
his account of Archbishop Tenison in the 
new edition of Godwin’s ^De Prsesulibtis.’ 
This Richardson did. The cancelled passage 
and that substituted for it are printed in the 
‘ Biographia Britannica’ (1763, vol. vi, pt. i. 
SuppL p. 78). When the precentorsh ip of Lin- 
coln, one of Potter’s options, became vacant 
on 18 May 1756, Richardson claimed it, and 
filed a bill in chancery against Archdeacon 
John Chapman [q. v.], another claimant. 
Henley, the lord keeper, gave a decision in No- 
vember 1759 against Richardson, who, under 
the advice of Charles Yorke, appealed to the 
House of Lords. On 18 Eeh. 1760, after a 
trial lasting three days, the case was de- 
cided, mainly through the influence of Lord 
Mansfield, in his favour (cf. Buek’s Eccle-- 
siastical Law, ed. 1763, i. 172-8). Richard- 
son was duly installed in the precentorship 
on 3 March 1760, and held it until death. 

Richardson died at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on 15 March 1775, after a lin- 
gering decay, and was buried in the college 
chapel by the side of his wife, who had died 
on 21 March 1759. A portrait of him is in 
the picture-gallery at Cambridge. He is 
depicted in old age, of a somewhat stem and 
forbidding aspect, seated, and with a pen in 
his hand. In 1728 he married at St. Olave’s 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of WTlliam 
Howe of Cheshire, and widow of Captain 
David Durell. 

Richardson was a good-humoured man, hut 
strict in small points of disemline. He was 
a strong tory in politics. He left some coUec- 
tions on the constitution of his university and 
many biographical anecdotes of its membep, 
which, he once intended to publish. Memoirs 
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"by him of about 350 persons are in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, but their value is 
diminished by the use of shorthand and sym- 
bols not easily interpreted. He also drew up 
a list of' graduates from 1500 to 1735 with 
some additions to 1745. It cannot, however, 
always be relied upon, as he read old writing 
imperfectly. Several q[uarto volumes of his 
munuscripts, mostly relating to the university 
and to his own college, are in the treasury 
of Emmanuel College ; some other collec- 
tions by him are said to be lost (Coopee, 
Atkenm Cantabr, vol.^ i. pp. iy-v). Several 
notes by him on puritan divines connected 
with the university are in Dyer’s ‘Cam- 
bridge University’ (ii. 360-71). He was 
elected F.S.A. on 19 June 1735 ; and Stuhe- 
ley, who visited him in July 1740, noted that 
he had ‘ a very good collection of coyns, 
british, roman, and english ’ {Memoirs, Sur- 
tees Soc. Ixxvi. 38). 

Eichardson’s only son, Egbert Eichare- 
soN (1732-1781), wasprebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral, chaplain-in-ordinary to the king, 
and rector of St. Anne’s, Westminster, and 
of Wallington in Hertfordshire. The last 
benefice was bestowed upon him by Sir J oseph 
Yorke, with whom he lived, as chaplain, at 
The Hague for several years. He died at 
Dean Street, Soho, on 27 Sept. 1781 in his 
fiftieth year. He printed two sermons, and 
while in Holland drew up a pr§cis of the 
documents in the famous lawsuit Hamilton 
v. Douglas [see Douglas, Lady Jane]. It 
was printed for distribution and put into the 
hands of counsel. His view was adopted by 
the House of Lords. 

[Gent. Mag. 1756 p. 146, 1775 p. 151 ; 
Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. iv. 527; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecdotes, ii. 534, 619, v. 157-9, viii, 250 ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, h. 87, 235, iii. 609, 610, 702; 
Coopers Cambr. Annals, iv. 361 ; Barker’s Par- 
riana, i. 434-5; information through Mr. Chawner, 
master of Emmanuel College.] W. P. C. 

RICHAEDSON, WILLIAM (1743- 
1814), professor of humanity at Glasgow, 
was born on 1 Oct. 1743 at Aberfoyle, Perth- 
sbire, being son of the parish minister, James 
Eichardson, and his wife Jean Burrell, a 
native of Northumberland. Educated at the 
pariah school, Eichardson entered Glasgow 
University in his fourteenth year, and dis- 
tinguished himself as a student, besides 
winning repute for a nimble gift of versify- 
ing. After graduating M.A., he began the 
study of theology, which he relinquished on 
being appointed tutor to Lord Cathcart’s two 
sons. With his pupils he spent two years at 
.Eton; and vsrhen Lord Cathcart, in 1768, was 
appointed ambassador-extraordinary to tbe 
Russian empress, Eichardsbn -accompanied 


them to St. Petersburg. There he acted as 
secretary to Lord Cathcart, as well as tutor 
to his sons. 

One of the youths having died in St. 
Petersburg, Eichardson returned to Gla^sgow 
with the survivor in 1772; and the same 
year, on the initiative of Lord Cathcart, who 
was lord rector, was appointed to the vacant 
chair of humanity in Glasgow University, 
lie was recognised by his students as ‘ a mok 
amiable and accomplished man ’ (Macleod, 
Righlmid Parish, p. 68); ‘as a man of the 
world he stood unrivalled among his col- 
leagues ’( Thornton, chap, vii.) When 
a student he had interested himself in the 
prosperous business of the brothers Foulis, 
the printers and publishers, and one of his 
letters is the main source of information re- 
garding these notable publishers {Literary 
Mistory of Glasgow, p. 32). He worked 
hard, not only as a professor, but as a citizen, 
and he was a zealous member of the ^ Literary 
Society of Glasgow ’ {ib. p. 132). He died 
unmarried 3 Nov. 1814. 

Eichardson’s contributions to literature 
were considerable; his essays on Shake- 
speare are thoughtful and vigorous ; his paper 
on Hamilton of Bangour, in the ‘Lounger’ 
(ii. 51), helped to reveal a true poet. Eichard- 
son’s poems display culture, sense of form, 
and appreciation of good models, but they 
lack inspiration. He published: 1. ^A Phi- 
losophical Analysis of some of Shakespeare’s 
Eemarkable Characters [Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Jaques, and Imogenl’ 1774. 2. ‘ Cursory Ee- 
marks on Tragedy, Shakespeare, and certain 
Italian and French Poets,’ 1774. 3. ‘Poems 
chiefly Eural,’ 1774 ; 3rd edit. 1775. 4. ‘ Es- 
says on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters of 
Eichard HI, King Lear, and Timon of Athens, 
with an Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare,’ 
1788; 1784; 1785, 2 vols. 5. ‘Anecdotes of 
the Eussian Empire, in a series of letters,’ 
1784. 6. ‘ Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Character of Falstaff, and on his Imitation 
of Female Characters,’ 1789. 7. ‘ The Indian, 
a Tragedy,’ 1790. 8. ‘Essays on Shake- 

speare’s Dramatic Characters ’ (combining 
Nos. 1 and 4), 1797, 1812. 9. Maid 
of Lochlin, a Lyrical Di'araa, with Odes and 
other Poems,’ 1801. 10. ‘The Philanthrope, 
a l^eripdical Essayist,’ 1797. 11. ‘Poems and 
Plays,’ 2 vols. 1805. Eichardson furnished 
an a(;ute and suggestive article on Ossian’s 
‘mythology’ for Graham’s ‘Essay on the 
Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems,’ 1807, and a 
biographical sketch of his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Arthur, to accompany that author’s 
‘ Discourses on Theology and Literary Sub- 
jects.’ A paper of Eichardson’s on ‘The 
Dramatic or Ancient Form, of Historical 
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Composition ’ appears in tlie * Transactions 
of the Edinburgh Society ’ for 1788 ; and he 
was a contributor to Stewart’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Magazine and Eeview/ the ‘Mirror/ and the 
‘ Lounger.’ 

[Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen; Scott/s Fasti EccL Scot.; 
A.nderson’s Scottish Nation.} T. B. 

EICHABBSON, -william (1740- 

1820), writer on geology and agriculture, was 
hom'in Ireland in 1740. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a scholar in 1761, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1763, proceeded M.A., was 
elected fellow in 1766, and became B.D. m 
1775 and D.D. in 1778. Edmund Malone 
fq. V.] was one of his college friends and con- 
telnporaries. He became rector of Moy and 
Clonfele,co. Antrim, where his attention was 
directed to the origin of basalt, and he studied 
geolotry. A vigorous pamphleteer, he issued, 
between 1802 and 1808, five or six papers at- 
taclring the views of Desmarest, Hutton, and 
others as to the volcanic origin of this rock, 
and citing as a corroborating witness Pro- 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, who visited him in 
1801. His interest was next directed to the 
value as winter hay of the autumn and winter 
runners or stolons of the Irish fiorin grass 
(Agmtk MonJfera of Linnaeus, A. alba, 
w. sfolonifera of modern botanists). W ith 
cliaracteristic fervour he urged the claims of 
this plant in numerous letters, articles, and 
pamphlets between 1809 and 1816, especially 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’and inTil- 
loch’s ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ putting it 
forward as a panacea for national poverty 
and as adapted to all climates ‘from Iceland 
to India.’ The expense of planting instead o. 
sowing has'led to the neglect of his proposal. 
Bicliardson died at the Glebe House, Clonfele, | 
in duly 1820 {Gent. Mag. 1820, ii. 88). 

Besides several letters on fiorin gras^o the 
« Gentleman’s Magazine ’ between 1809 and 
1810 , his chief papei-s were : 1. ‘ Observations 
on the Basaltic Coast of Ireland,’ Nicholson s 
‘ .Tournal/ vol. v. (1802). 2. ‘ Account of the 
Whvnn Dykes in the neighbourhood of the 
Giant’s Causi^way, Ballycastle, and Belfast, 
in a Letter to the Bishop of Dromore,’ Dublin, 
1802, 4to ; reprinted from the ‘ Transitions 
of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol. ix. (1803), 
and also in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine for 
1810. 3. ‘Inquiry into the Consistency ot 
Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, with the 
aiTau'^'ement of the Strata on the Basaltic 
Coast” of Antrim,’ Dublin, 1803, 4to; re- 
printed from the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy/ tb. 4. ‘ I^iqairy into the 
Ori<^in of the Opinion that Basalt is v olcanic, 
Dublin, 1805, 4to. 5- 'On the Volcanic 
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Theory/ ^ Transactions of the Royallrish Aca- 
demy,’ 1806. 6. ‘ Letter on the Alterations 
in the Structure of Rocks on the surface of 
the Basaltic Country,’ in ‘PhilosophicalTrans- 
actions/ 1808. 7. ^Letter to Hon. Isaac 
Corry [on] Irish Eiorin, or Fyoreen Grass, 
with Proofs/ Belfast, 1809, 8vo. 8. ‘Me- 
moir on Useful Grasses/ Dublin, 1809, 4to ; 
reprinted from the ‘ Academy Transactions,’ 
vol. xi., and also in the ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ for 1809 and 1813. 9. ‘ Letter to the 
Marquis of Hertford on Fiorin Grass,’ Lon- 
don, 1810, 8vo. 10. ‘ Letter on Irrigation 
to Right Hon. Isaac Corry/ Belfast, 1810, 
12mo. 11. ‘ The Utility of Fiorin Grass: a 
Prize Essay/ London, 1811, 8vo.^ 12. ‘ On 
the Strata of Mountains/ ‘Philosophical 
Magazine/ 1811. 13. ‘Essay on the Peato 
hogs of Ireland/ with appendix, ‘ Dr. Rennie’s 
position relative to the Sterility of Peat-moss 
combated/ London, 1812, 8vo. 14. ‘ The 
Cultivation of Fiorin : a Letter to the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society/ 
Bath, 1812, 8vo. 1 5. ‘ Letter on Zeolite and 
Ochre/ in J. Dubourdieu’s ‘ Statistical Suiwey 
of Antrim,’ Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 16. ‘ Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
... so much increasing our Gram Crops as to 
make future importation unnecessary ; both to 
be attained by the aid of Fiorin Grass,’ Bath, 
1813, 8vo. 17. ‘ On the Speculations of the 
Neptunians,’ in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ 
1816. 18. ‘ On the Similitude and Ditference 
in the Formation of St. Helena and Antrim,’ 
lb. 19. ‘ Letter to the Countess of Gosford ’ 
[on geological subjects], Newry, 1816, 8vo, 
and also in the ‘‘Philosophical Magazine/ 
1816. 20. ‘ Second Letter on Agriculture as 
a. Science/ Newry, 1816, 8vo. 21. ‘Letter 
on the Improvement of Grassy Mountains, 
by which they may he made to maintain 
through winter the whole stock that grazed 
upon them in summer/ Newry, 1817, 12mo. 
22. ‘An Essay on Agriculture/ London, 
1818, 8vo ; also in the ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ for 1816. 

[Donald WsAgricTiltural Biography, 1854,p. 
108 ; Gent. Mag. 1820 ; Works.] G. S. B. 

EIOHEY, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1830-1883), Irish historian, bom in 1830, 
was the son of Alexander Richey of Moun- 
temple, Coolock, eo. Dublin, and his wife, 
Matilda Browne, whose sister Maigaret mar- 
ried Henry, second son of the first earl and 
father of the third earl of Oharlemont. He 
was educated at Dungannon royal school, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1848, and 
was elected on the foundation in 1851. He 
graduated B.A. in 1863, winning the first 
gold medal in classics, LL.B. in 1855, and 
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Richey 

LL.D. in 1878. He was called to the Irish 
bar in 1855, and took silk in 1871. In 1871 
be was appointed deputy regius ^ppessor 
of feudal and English law at Trinity Col- 
lege ; be was also vice-president of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and an auditor and prizeman 
of the college historical society. He died 
at his residence, 27 Upper Pembroke ^treet, 
Dublin, on 29 Nov. 1883, having mam^ the 
elder daughter of Major-general Henry bmitli 
of Bathhoys, co. Wicklow, who eurviwd him 
with three sons and two daughters. He was 
hnriedon 3 Dec. in Mount .Terome cemetery. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q. v.], in his addr^ to 
the Eoyal Irish Academy, described Richey 
as a man of the widest range of culture, an 
able lawyer, and a learned jurist. In politics 
be was a liberal. 

Richey was author of : 1. ‘ Lectures on the 
History of Ireland; two series,’ 1869, 18/0, 
8vo- the first was a course delivered at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, and comprised 
the history of Ireland down to 1534; the 
second was delivered at Trinity College and 
went as far as the plantation of Ulster. 
These lectures, together with other occa- 
sional lectures, were embodied in ^ A Shc^t 
History of the Irish People, down to the 

Plantationof Ulster’ (1887, 8vo), edited, after 

Richey’s death, by Dr. Robert Romney Kane. 
2. ^The Irish Land Laws,’ 1880, 8vo. Richey 
also edited vols. iii. and iv. of the Brehon j 
laws, published by the commissioners for 
publishing the ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland, to which he contributed masterly 
prefaces. He likewise contributed frequently 
L the ‘ Athenaeum ’ and ‘ Saturday Review.’ 
He was engaged on a more detailed history 
of Ireland at the time of his death, but only 
one chapter had been written, which was 
incorporated in the ‘Short History ’ (1887). 
Richey’s history, though incomplete, is the 
most dispassionate and impartial work on 
the subject that has yet appeared ; ‘ he saw 
his way through the complexities of ancient 
and modern Celtic life with a discernment 
almost intuitive in its app>*eciation of facts ’ 
( Edinburgh Eeview, April 1886, p. 437) ; and 
his work on the land-laws was quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Gladstone in the debates 
on bis Land Bill of 1881. 

[Preface, by Dr. Kane, to the Short History, 
1887; Irish Law Times, 8 Dec.’ 1883; Dublin 
Jyaiiy Exprens, 30 Nov. and 4 Dec. 1883; Athe- 
naeum, 1883. ii. 738 (by Professor J. P. Mahaffy) ; 
Academy, xxxiii. 22 (by R. Dunlop) ; Spectator, 
1883, ii. 1671 ; Times, 4 Dec 1883 ; Dublin Univ. 
Cal. 1883; Cal Graduates Trin. Coll. Dublin; 
Works in Brit. Mas. Libr. ; information kindly 
sni'plied by Dr. J. K. Ingram, registrar of 
Trinity College, Dublin.] A. P. P. 


RICHMOND, Dxjkes ok [See Fitzeoy, 
Hefry, 1619-1536; Stewart, Ludovicr, 
1574-1624 ; Stewart, Jambs, first Duke (of 
the third creation), 1612-1655; Stewart, 
Charles, third Duke, 1640-1672 ; Lenuox, 
Charles, first Duke (of the last creation), 
1672-1 723); LENiifOX, Charles, second Duke, 
1701-1760 ; Lenkox, Charles, third Duke, 
1736-1 806 ; Lbknox, Charles, fourth Duke, 
1704-1819; Lbi^nox, Charles Gordok-, 
fifth Duke, 1791-1860.] 

RICHMOND, Duchesses ok [SeePm- 
roy, Mary, d. 1657 ; Stewart, Frances 
Teresa, 1648-1702.] 

RICHMOND, Earls op. [See Peter op 
Savoy, d. 1268; Tudor, Edmund, 1430?- 
1466.] 

RICHMOND and DERBY, Countess 
OP (1441-1509). [See Beaufort, Margaret.] 

RICHMOND, ALEXANDER BAILEY 
(jfl. 1809-1834), reputed government spy, 
was by trade a weaver. In early life he lived 
in Ireland, where the distress of the people 
made a lasting impression on him. Between 
1809 and 1812, when living at Pollockshaws 
in Renfrewshire, he took a leading part in 
an agitation for the raising of wages in the 
weaving trade. In January 1812, at a con- 
ference in the Glasgow council chamber be- 
tween representatives of the masters and 
the operatives, Richmond was the chief 
spokesman of the latter. During these meet- 
ings, according to Richmond’s account, the 
first overtures were made to him on behalf 
of government by Kirkman Finlay (1773- 
1842) [q. V.], a leading Glasgow capitalist. 
The Glasgow conference proved fruitless, and 
Richmond and the operatives, by the advice 
of their counsel, Jeffrey and Henry Cock- 
burn, vainly applied to the law courts to put 
pressure oii the magistrates to fix wages in 
accordance with an existing statute. At the 
end of 1812 a strike was resolved on and 
was conducted by Richmond with great 
ability; it was for several weeks general 
throughout the Scottish weaving trade; but 
in February 1813 it suddenly collapsed. In 
December 1812 Richmond was arrested on a 
charge of fomenting the strike, and sent 
to Paisley gaol, but liberated on bail after 
an eight hours’ examination. He undertook 
to an^nge a compromise, and dissuaded the 
strilfers from violence. Nevertheless, on 
9 March 1813, Richmond and other strike 
leaders were prosecuted for combination and 
conspiracy. Under the advice of Jeffrey and 
Cockburn, Richmond did not ^pear and 
was outlawed. He fled by way of Lancashire 
to Dublin, but returned to Scotland early in 
1814, after being assured that he should be 
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let alone if lie kept quiet. The outlawry was 
not reversed. In March 1815 he surrendered 
to the sheriff of Renfrewshire, and on 26 J une, 
having pleaded guilty to the bulk of^the in- 
dictment, was sentenced to a month’s addi- 
tional imprisonment proforma. 

In the spring of 1816, with capital lent 
him by Jeffrey, Oockburn, and others, he set 
up in Glasgow a warehouse for the sale of 
cotton and silk goods, and at the end of the 
year was introduced by Ehrkman Finlay, the 
sitting member for Glasgow, to Robert Owen 
[q. V.] of New Lanark. The latter offered him 
the post of assistant schoolmaster, but re- 
tracted the offer when he became aware of 
Richmond’s political opinions. In the mean- 
time Richmond claimed to have been em- 
ploved by Finlay in suppressing in Glasgow 
an alleged ‘reform’ conspiracy against the 
government. In December 1816, while he 
reiected an offer from the government of ‘a 
respectable and permanent situation,’ he pro- 
mised, on condition that no publicity were 
ever o-ivento his action, to prevent any out- 
brealTon the part of the Glasgow conspirators. 
On 22 Feb. 1817 all the members of the re- 
form committee^ were suddenly arrested, 
without his having been consulted. Rich- 
mond, according to his own account, was 
indignant, and offered to give evidence for 
the defence. A suspicion got abroad that he 
had manufactured the whole plot. 

In May 1818 he refused the ^vemment s 
offer, made to him through Finlay, of a 
grant of land at the Cape and an outfit m re- 
tnm for his services. In February 1821 he ac- 
cepted a sum of money, and, owing to the uni- 
versal feeling against him in Glasgow, re- 
moved to Edinburgh. In 1824 Richmond 
published an able defence of his conduct, 
which, according to Oockburn, has ‘a general 
foundation of truth in it.’ A second edition 
appeared next year. In 1825 Hugh Dickson, 
a Glasgow weaver, held him up to derision 
as a contemptible informer in a pamphlet 
ntrcia pmVvodied in 1833 in ‘ An Expo- 


which was embodied m 1833 m ^ry-io 
sure of the Spy System in Glasgow, lolo- 
1 820.’ Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine ’ noticed 
the ‘Exposure’ favourably, and Richmond 
prosecuted for libel Tait’s London agents, 
Simpkin & Marshall. The trial took place 
on 20 and 22 Dec. 1834 in the court of ex- 
chequer, GuUdhall, before Baron Pack and a 
special j ury . Richmond, who claimed 5, OWi. 
damao-es, conducted his ovm case. He de- 
scribed himself as a London parliamemary 
acrent. In the previous year, he declar^, 
he had served as a soldier at Antwei^. He 
spoke for four hours with some ability, but 
was nonsuited- Notwithstanding the issue 
of the trial, Jeffery and Oockburn still ex- 


pressed approval of Richmond’s conduct, 
and the latter spoke of his ‘ gentleness and 
air of melancholy thoughtfulness.’ Tal- 
fourd, who was counsel for the defence, told 
Cockhum he hated Richmond ‘the spy’ 
equally with ‘the English courts, Tam 
Campbell and Rrougbam’ (Cogkbfen, Cir- 
cuit Journeys j p. 33). 

A portrait is prefixed to the ‘ Exposure.’ 

[See Richmond’s Narrative of the Con<Htion 
of the Manufacturing Population which led to 
the S- ate Trials in Scotland . . - 1817 ... also 
a Summary of Similar Proceedings in other 
parts to the Plxecntion of Thistlewcx)d and others 
for High Treason in 1820(1824); Exposure of 
the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816-20, edired hy 
a Ten Pounder, 1833: Trial for Libel, Richmond 
V. Simpkin, Marshall, Hnd others, 1834; Oock- 
burn’s Memorials, pp. 326-37-] G. Le G. !N. 

RICHMOND, GEORGE (1809-1896), 
portrait-painter, son of Thomas Richmond 
[q. V.], miniature-painter, of 42 Half Moon 
Street, Mayfair, was born at Brompton, then 
^ a country village, on 28 March 1809. His 
mother, Ann Richmond, came of an Essex 
family named Oram, and was a woman of 
great beauty and force of character. One of 
his earliest recollections was the sight of the 
lifeguards marching to the cavalry barracks 
at Brompton on their return trom the cam- 
paign of Waterloo, and he remembered when 
a lad walking for a mile beside the Duke of 
York, in order to sketch him for his father, 
from whom he received his first instruction 
in art. He went for a short time only to a 
day school kept hy an old dame in Soho, and 
at fifteen became a student at the Royal 
Academy. Here he was much impressed by 
the personality of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], then 
professor of painting, formed a friendship, 
which lasted a lifetime, with Samuel Palmer 
(1805-1881) [q. v.], and had as fellow-stu^- 
dents and companions Edward Calvert [q-'v-J, 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, es^., R.A., and Fre- 
derick Tatham, whose sister he married. 
Among other early friends was J ohn Giles, 
Palmer’s cousin, and a man of devout life and 
deep religion, who deeply influenced the lite- 
rary taste, general culture, and religious views 
of his friends. When Richmond was sixteen 
he met William Blake, of whom Palmer and 
Calvert were devoted admirers, at the house 
of JohnLinnell at Highgate. The same night 
Richmond walked home across the fields to 
Fountain Court with the poet and painter, 
who left on Richmond’s mind a profound 
impression, ‘ as though he had been walking 
with the prophet Isaiah.’ From this time 
till Blake’s death, Richmond followed his 
guidance and inspiration in art. Traces of 
Blake’s influence are seen in all Richmond s 
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early worts, and especially in ‘ Abel the 
Shepherd/ and in ‘Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria/ exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1825. In 1827 he was present at Blake s 
death, and had the sad privilege of closing 
the poet’s eyes; he and a little band of young 
enthusiasts, of whom he was the last sur- 
vivor, followed Blake to his grave in Bunhill 
Bields. In 1828 Richmond went to Paris to 
study art and anatomy, the expenses of the 
iourney being met from money earned by 
paintingminiatnresin Englandbetore leaving 
and in France during his stay._ He spent a 
winter in the schools and hospitals, and saw 
something of the social life of the Paris of 
Charles X ; at Calais he exchanged pinches of 
snuff with the exiled Beau Brummell. 

On his return to England he spent some 
time at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, 
with Lord Sidmouth, who gave him much 
valuable counsel, and whose portrait by him 
in watercolour is now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. In 1830 his contributions to 
the academy comprised two poetical subiects, 

‘ The Eve of Separation ’ and ‘ The Witch,’ 
from Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sad Shepherdess,’ and 
three portraits. In 1831 he exhibited but 
one picture, ‘ The Pilgrim.’ He had now 
formed a deep attachment to J ulia, a beauti- 
ful daughter of Charles Heathcote Tatham, 
the architect, and when her father revoked 
the consent he had at first given to their 
union, the young couple ran away, journeyed 
to Scotland by coach in the deep snow_ of 
a severe winter, and were married according 
to Scottish law at Gretna Green in January 
1831. This act proved the turning-point of 
Richmond’s career, and determined him to 
adopt portraiture as the readiest means of 
earning a living. Soon after the young 
couxde had set up house in Northumberland 
Street, they were found and befriended by 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and it was at his 
instance that the portrait in watercolour of 
William Wilberforce, afterwards engraved by 
Samuel Cousins, was painted by Richmond ; 
this picture, by its happy treatment of a 
difficult subject, and by the excellence of the 
engraving after it, achieved a world-wide 
success. There followed immediately many 
successful watercolourportraits,amongwhich 
may be mentioned those of Lord Teignmouth, 
the Frys, the Gurneys, the Buxtons, the 
Upchers, and the Thorntons, all traceable 
to Inglis’s friendly introduction. In 1837 
Richmond was forced to take a rest for the 
sake of his health, which had broken down 
through overwork and the loss of three 
children within a very short time. Be went 
to Rome with his wife and their surviving 
child Thomas, accompanied by Samuel Pal- 


mer and bis bride, a daughter of John 
LinnelL During his stay in Italy, which 
lasted about two years, he made studies and 
copies of many of the subjects on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, having a scaffolding 
erected so as to reach the vault; here he 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, of whose colloquial English he always 
spoke with wonder. Subsequently be visited 
Naples, Pompeii, and the cities of Tuscany 
with Mr. Baring, for whom he painted a 
picture of ‘ The Journey to Emmaus.’ While 
still in Rome he painted a picture of ‘ Com us/ 
afterwards exhibited. In Rome Richmond 
made many valuable friends, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone (then Miss Glynn), Dr. 
fnow Sir Henry) Acland, the Severns, 
Thomas Baring, Mr. (now Lord) Farrer, and 
John Sterling, and his house on the Tar- 
peian rock was a meeting-place for these 
young English travellers, John Sterling, in 
letters to Richard Ohenevix Trench [q. v.], 
writes of Richmond as the most interesting 
young artist be bad met. In after years he 
was one of the original members of the 
Sterling Club. He returned to England in 
1839, and resumed bis practice as a portrait- 
ainter, revisiting Rome, however, with his 
rother Thomas m 1840. Then, as related 
in ‘ Prseterita,’ Richmond made the friend- 
ship of Mr. Ruskin, whom he was afterwards 
the means of introducing to Thomas Carlyle. 
About the same period Richmond travelled 
in Germany with .1 ohn Hullah, and at M unich 
he studied for a while under Peter von Cor- 
nelius. 

Subsequently, for more than forty years, 
Richmond prosecuted portraiture in England 
uninterruptedly and with great success. Till 
about 1846 be worked almost entirely in 
crayon and watercolour, but he then began 
to paint in oil, in •which medium he pro- 
duced a large number of excellent portraits. 
There were few men of eminence in^ the 
middle of the century who did not sit to 
him, and many of his portraits were engraved. 
The Victorian Exhibition held at the New 
Gallery in the winter of I891-'2 contained 
eight of his portraits in oil, forty in crayon, 
and two (Mrs. Fry and Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, both dated 1845) in watercolour. 
The oil pictures included Earl Granville, 
Archbishop Longley (1863), Bishops Selwyn 
and Wilberforce, Canon Liddon, and Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A. (1877), Among 
the crayon portraits were Cardinal Newman 
(1844), John Keble, Henry Hallam (1843), 
Charlotte Bronte (1850), Mrs. Gaskell ( 1851), 
Lord Macaulay (1844 and 1850), Sir Charles 
Lyell (1853), Faraday (1852), and Lord 
Lyndhui'st (1847). He also drew or painted 
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Queen Adelaide, Prince Greorge ( now Duke) 
of Cambridge, and the Prince of W ales, when 
a boy; Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone; 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, and 
Dean Stanley; Sir Thomas Watson, Syme, 
Alison, and Sir James Paget; Prescott, 
Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, Darwin, Owen, and 
Tyndall, and a host of others. Eichmond was 
elected an associate of the^ Boyal Academy 
in 1857, a royal academician in 1866, and 
some years before his death he joined the 
ranks of the retired academicians. He took 
a warm interest in the winter exhibitions of 
the old masters at the Hoyal Academy. On 
the death of his wife in 1881 he gave up 
regular work, but still painted ■ occasionally 
and occupied himself with sculpture. He 
had previously, in 1862, designed and exe- 
cuted a recumbent statue in marble of 
Charles James Blomfield, bishop of London, 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1883 he 
executed the marble bust of Dr. Pusey, now 
in Pusey House, Oxford, and presented a 
bust of Keble to Keble College. Among 
his later works in oil were portraits of Har- 
vey Goodwin, bishop of Carlisle, Edward 
King, bishop of Lincoln, ahd Archibald 
Campbell Tait, archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1887, on the occasion of the queen’s 
jubilee, he painted a portrait of the Marquis 
of Salisbury (the last work he executed), 
which was presented to her majesty by 
Lady Salisbury. 

His success as a portrait-painter was due 
as much to his power of drawing out the best 
from his sitter in conversation as to skiU in 
delineation. Being a very skilful and rapid 
draughtsman, he was able, while putting him- 
self into sympathy with his sitter, to report 
the happiest moment and fleeting changes of 
expression, and to get out of his subject more 
than at first sight appeared to be there. His 
ideal of portraiture was ^ the truth lovingly 
told ; ’ and he never consciously flattered. 
He was also a most industrious and clever 
sketcher from nature, and he produced (for 
his own pleasure and instruction) hundreds 
of drawings in pencil and watercolour, many 
of great beauty, of figure and landscape. 
To his skill as a portrait-painter were added 
great knowledge of Italian painting and 
sound judgment in matters of art, and the 
government were often glad to avail them- 
selves of his services and advice. In lg46 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to suc- 
ceed Sir A. W. Callcott on the council of 
the government schools of design, a post 
which he held for three years; and ten 
years later he was appointed a member of 
the royal commission to determine the site 
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of the National Gallery, when he was alone 
in voting for its removal from Trafalgar 
Square to South Kensington. In 1871, and 
again in 1874, Mr. Gladstone pressed upon 
him the directorship of the National Gallery, 
hut without success. 

Eichmoiid was a man of remarkable social 
gifts and of distinguished courtesy ; his re- 
lations both professionally and socially with 
the leading men of his time, his good me- 
mory, and his brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, made his conversation extremely inte- 
resting. He was a member of ‘ The Club’ 
(Johnson’s), Nobody’s Friends, Grillion’s 
Club, to which he" was limner, and the 
Athenaeum. A staunch churchman, he was 
intimate for years with all the leaders of the 
tractarian movement. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, an honorary fellow of University 
College, London, and of the Boyal Institute 
of British Architects, and a member of the 
Company of Paint er-Stainers of the City of 
London. He died at his house, 20 York 
Street, Portman Square, where he had lived 
and worked for fifty-four years, on 19 March 
1896, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
and clear memory. He was buried at High- 
gate cemetery, and is commemorated by a 
tablet designed by his sons to be placed in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, close to 
the graves of Wren and of Leighton. He 
left ten children and forty grandchildren. 
His surviving sons include Canon Biehmond 
of Carlisle and Mr. William Blake Richmond, 
B.A. Of his daughters, three married re- 
spectively Mr. F. W. Farrer, Archdeacon 
Buchanan, canon of Salisbury, and Mr. J us- 
tice Kennedy. 

In the National Portrait Gallery are por- 
traits by him of Lord Sidmouth (water- 
colour) ; Lord-chancellors Oranworth and 
Hatherley, Baron Oleasby and Lord Card- 
well (oil paintings); Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, and John Kehle (crayon drawings), 
both bequeathed by the painter; besides 
drawings, purchased in July 1896, of Earl 
Canning, Viscount Hill, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Canon Liddon, Archbishop 
Longley, Sir Charles Lyell, Cardinal New- 
man, Dr. Pusey, Sir Gilbert Scott, Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, and Bishop Wilher- 
force. 

[Men of the Time; Tim^, 21 March 1896; 
G-ilehrist’s Life of Blake; Story’s Life of John 
LinneU ; A. H. Palmer’s Life and Iietters of 
Samuel Palmer ; Life of Edward Oalvert ; Cata- 
logue of the Victorian Exhibition ; Catalogue of 
the National Portrait Gallery ; information sup- 
plied by Mr. John Richmond.] ‘ C. M, 
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RICHMOND, LEGH (1772-1837), 

evangelica,! divine, born at Ijiverpool, 

29 Jan. 1772, was son of Henry Eicbmond, 
M.D., by bis wife Gatberine, daughter of 
Jobn Atberton of Walton Hall, near Liver- 
pool. Tbe father, at one time fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, practised as a 
physician at Liverpool, and afterwards at 
Bath. He died at Stocbport in Cheshire m 
1806. Legh Eicbmond was named after 
his grandfather, who was rector of Stock- 
port from 1750 to 1769, and married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Legh of High 

^^Leo-h’s early education was^ impeded by 
an accident in childhood which rendered 
him permanently lame. After some time 
spent at Beading, where he was placed, in 
1784, in care of a Mr.^ Breach, and at 
a school at Blandford in Dorset, he in 
1789 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
becoming a scholar on the foundation in the 
same vear. At Cambridge he obtained con- 
siderable proficiency in the practice and 
theory of music. His health was weak,^and 
he took an segrotat degree as B.A. in 1794; 
he resided in Cambridge until 1799, when he 
proceeded M.A., and was ordained to the 
curacy of the parishes of Brading and Yaver- 
land in the Isle of Wight. He took up his 
residence at Brading. 

Shortly afterwards Eichniond first adopted 
those strictly evangelical views with which 
his name was thenceforth associated. He 
attributed the change to the influence of 
William Wilberforce’s < Practical View of 
Christianity,’ which led him to examine 
thoroughly the writings of the British and 
foreign reformers. While in the Isle of 
Wight, too, he collected, from local ex- 
periences, materials for his three famous tales 
of village life. These were called, respec- 
tively, ^ The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ The 
Young Cottager,’ and 'The Negro Servant.’ 
The heroine of the first tale, Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, lies bulled at Arreton ; the cottage 
of the second tale’s heroine, ' Little J ane,’ 
is still shown at Brading ; and Sandown is 
the scene of the third narrative. Eich- 
mond wrote out the stories in 1809, after 
leaving the Isle of Wight, and they were all 
originally contributed by him, under the sig- 
nature 'Simplex,’ to the 'Christian Guardian’ 
between 1809 and 1814. Their simple pathos 
and piety won for them instant popularity, 
and they were reprinted by the Eeligious 
Tract Society in 1814 under the general title 
of ' The Annals of the Poor.’ Of ' The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’ which Eichmond greatly 
enlarged after its first publication, two edi- 
tions of twenty thousand copies each were 


printed in 1816. The book was translated 
into the French, Italian, German, Danish, 
and Swedish languages, and it obtained a 
very wide circulation in America. It was 
calculated that in the lifetime of the author 
the number of copies printed in the English 
language alone amounted to two millions. 

In 1822 Eichmond revisited the Isle of 
Wight, and was present at the erection of 
memorials to the cottagers whom he had 
commemorated. 

After eight years spent in the Isle of 
Wight, Eichmond became in the spring of 
1805 assistant chaplain to the Lock Hospital 
in London. Thenceforth the permanent chap- 
lain, Thomas Fry, afterwards rector of Em- 
berton, near Newport Pagnell, was his closest 
personal friend. But Eichmond’s stay in 
London was short. On 30 July 1805 he was 
inducted into the rectory of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, in succession to Erasmus Middle- 
ton [q. V.] He commenced his residence in 
the following October. At Turvey he speedily 
became popular as a preacher. Clergymen 
of ability holding evangelical views were 
rare, and many residents in neighbouring 
towns and villages attended his church. In 
the mattt'.r of parochial work he is largely 
remembered as an organiser of village benefit 
or friendly societies, agencies which he was 
among the earliest clergymen to initiate and 
encourage. 

As Eichmond’s reputation extended, his 
services as a preacher were sought after 
beyond his own parish. He interested him- 
self deeply in the establishment of the great 
evangelical societies like the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the J ews. He lent all of 
them powerful aid, and frequently arranged 
extended and successful ;^reaching tours in 
order to collect money for them. Of the 
Eeligious Tract Society he acted for a time 
as joint secretary. 

In 1806 Eichmond undertook the editor- 
ship of a series of selections from the writ- 
ings of the English reformers, in order to 
bring the principles of the Eeformation more 
prominently before the public. Tlie^ sub- 
stance of the writings of Tindal, Eidley, 
Latimer, Cranmer, Hooper, Bradford, J ewell, 
and others was thus presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in eight large octavo volumes, 
which were published, at intervals between 
1807 and 1812, under the general title of 
' Fathers of the English Church.’ The outlay 
was considerable, and tbe venture proved 
unremunerative. In 1814 Eichraond^ was 
with some difficulty relieved by his friends 
of heavy pecuniary embarrassments. In the 
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same year tlie Duke of Kent, who sympa- 
thised with his literary and religious views, 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1820 he made 
a preaching tonr in Scotland in behalf of the 
religious societies with which he was con- 
nected. During its course he visited the 
island of Iona, which, although abounding 
m ruins of cathedrals and churches, lacked 
a church of any kind and had no resident 
Christian minister. Richmond earnestly 
exei-ted himself to remove this anomaly, and 
raised a considerable sum of money. But the 
Duke of Argyll, who owned the island, took 
the matter into his own hands, and built a 
church, minister’s house, and school. Rich- 
mond’s fund was consequently expended in 
establishing a free library for the island, 
which is still called the Legh Richmond 
library. 

The death in 1825 of Richmond’s younger 
son Wilberforce, at Turvey, was immediately 
followed by the loss of his eldest son, Nugent, 
who died at sea on his way home from India. 
These bereavements affected Richmond’s 
health, and he died at Turvey on 8 May 

1827. He was buried in Turvey church, 
where an epitaph was placed to his memory. 
On 22 July 1797 he was married to Mary, 
daughter of James William Chambers of 
Bath. Eight children survived him. There 
are memorials of all of them in Turvey 
church. 

[The Life of Legh Richmond, with portrait, 

1828, ■written by his friend the Rev. T. S. 

Grimshawe, vicar of Biddenham, near Bedford, 
has passed through many editions. The demand 
of the public for more information was shortly 
afterwards met by a second book, called Domes- 
tic Portraiture (1833). This was a description of 
Richmonds principles, as exemplified in his edu- 
cation of his family, and principally relates to 
his sons Wilberforce and Nugent. It was com- 
piled by his friend, the Rev. T. Fry, and pub- 
lished, with a preface, by the Rev.E. Bickersreth, 
rector of Watton. It has passed through at 
least nine editions. A summary of the Life, 
with some account of the village of Turvey, will 
be found in Turvey and Legh Richmond, with 
an Account of the Mordaunts, by G. F. W. 
Munby and T. Wright (2nd edit. Olney, 1894), 
See also Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 
375 ; Three Days at Timvey, South Shields, 1848 ; 
Life of J. Pratt, p. 88 ; Life of Tho. Jones, pp, 
136, 344; Hamst’s Fictitious Names, pp. 212- 
213.] a F. W. M. 

RICHMOND, THOMAS (1771-1837), 
miniature-painter, was son of Thomas Rich- 
mond, originally of Bavrtry, and of an old 
Yorkshire family. The father was ^ groom 
of the stables’ to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and afterwards the proprietor of the 


Coach and Horses at Kew, where the artist 
was born in 1771, His mother, Ann Bone, 
was a cousin of George Engleheart [q. v,], 
‘miniature-painter to the king.’ Thomas 
consequently became Engleheart ’s pupil, and 
was employed by the royal family in copying 
miniatures by his master and Cosway. He 
also copied in miniature size many" of the 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the pos- 
session of royalty. His original and unsigned 
miniatures are numerous. Some are on ivory, 
others are on paper, and in many cases full 
or half length, with the head in colours and 
the rest in pencil. Though the pose of some 
of his figures is in the stiff manner usual at 
the time, the portraits are lifelike, and the 
drawing and expression excellent. In later 
years Richmond lived in the centre of fashion, 
42 Half-Moon Street, Mayfair. He died in 
1837, and was buried in Paddington church- 
yard, near the grave of Mrs. Siddons. From 
1795 to 1825 he exhibited forty-six minia- 
tures at the Royal Academy. An early por- 
trait of Richmond is in the possession of 
Frederick W. Farrer, esq., who married his 
granddaughter. One of his miniatures, a 
ortrait of his "wife (Ann Oram), taken in 
808, was engraved by William Holl, jun. 
His younger son, George, to whom many of 
his works passed, is noticed separately. 

His eldest son, Thomas, bom in 1802, prac- 
tised for many years as a miniature-painter 
in Sheffield and afterwards in London. He 
bad a large connection among hunting men. 
He visited Rome with his brother George 
in 1840, and there made Mr, Ruskin’s ac- 
quaintance. He died in 1874 at Winder- 
mere, where he had purchased an estate, but 
was buried in Brompton cemetery, London. 
He exhibited fifty-one portraits at the Lon- 
don exhibitions between 1822 and 1860 — 
forty-five at the Royal Academy and six at 
the Suffolk Street gallery. 

[Information kindly supplied by Canon T. K. 
Richmond; Graveses Diet, of Artists j Redgrave's 
Artists of the English School.] A. NT. 

BIOHSON, CHARLES (1806-1874), 
educational reformer, was bom at Highgate, 
Middlesex, in 1806, and became an usher 
in a school in Durham. At an unusually 
late age, he entered St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and gradoat ‘d B.A. in 1842, and 
M.A. in 1845. In 1841 he became curate at 
Preston parish church. He removed to Man- 
chester in 1843 to he clerk in orders at the 
collegiate church, now the cathedral. This 
position he held until December 1854, when 
he was appointed a canon residentiary of the 
cathedral, and rector of St. Andrew’s, An^ 
coats, Manchester. Subsequently he was 
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also sub-dean of tbe cathedral and a proctor ' 
in convocation. i 

For nearly thirty years Richson was one of 
the most prominent public men in Manchester, 
especially devoting himself to education and 
sanitary reform. As secretary of tbe Church 
Education Society in 1843, he was largely 
concerned in establishing the Manchester 
commercial schools, which long held a fore- 
most position among such institutions. He 
was the chief originator and supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford education committee, 
which insisted on the necessity of combining 
religious with secular instruction in ele- 
mentary day schools. His zealous labours 
influenced subsequent legislation, and many 
of his views were embodied in Forster’s Edu- 
cation Act of 1870. One of his last acts in 
this connection was the drawing up of an 
important report (February 1870) for the 
convocation of York on primary educa- 
tion. His efforts on behalf ^ of sanitary 
reform were almost equally vigorous, and 
with a few friends he founded the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association in 
1853. 

He wrote a large number of pamphlets on 
popular education, several lesson-books on 
drawing and writing, papers on^ decimal 
coinage and the ruri decanal organisation of 
dioceses, and some occasional sermons, in- 
cluding a remarkable one on the ^ Observance 
of Sanitary Laws,’ 1854. Some of his papers 
were printed in the ‘Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society,’ 

He died, after a long illness, on 15 May 
1 87 4, at his house in Shakespeare Street, Man- 
chester, and was buried at Birch Church, near 
that city. His wife, a daughter of Samuel 
Chambers of Briston, Surrey, survived him. 
He had no children. 

[Manchester Courier, 16 May 1874; Man- 
chester Guardian, 18 May 1874; Raines’s Lan- 
cashire MSS. vol. xlii. (Ohetham Library) ; Me- 
moir of Thomas Turner, 1875, p. 182; Memoir 
of W. M'Kerrow, 1881, p. 180.] C. W. S. 

RICHTER, CHRISTIAN (1682 P-1732), 
miniature-painter, born about 1682, was son 
of a silversmith at Stockholm. A brother, 
Benjamin Richter, who became a pupil of 
Karlsteen, the medallist at Dresden, and court 
medallist at Vienna, visited England for a' 
short time, when he executed a set of medals 
of the members of the Swedish Club ; some 
specimens of these are in the British Museum. 
Christian is said to have also been a pupil of 
Karlsteen at Dresden, and to have practised 
medal engraving and modelling in wax; but, 
not meeting with the support which he ex- 
pected, he took to portrait-painting, especially 


in miniature and enamel. About 1702 he 
came to England, where he was patronised by 
his fellow countryman, Michael Dahl [q. v.], 
whose manner he imitated. He became an 
excellent copyist of Dahl’s works, and also 
those of V andy ck, Lely, and Kneller. He had 
some skill as an original miniature-painter, 
but was hampered in his art by ill-health. He 
died in November 1732, aged 50, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. James’s, 
Westminster. A miniature by Richter of 
Viscountess Tyrconnel, painted in 1709, is 
at Wroxton Abbey. 

[Walpole’s Auecd. of Painting (ed. Wornum) ; 
Vertue’s Diaries; Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 23072, 
&e. ; Pranks and Grueber’s Medallic Hist, of 
Great Britain.] L. C. 

RICHTER, HENRY JAMES (1772- 
1857), painter, bom in Newport Street, Soho, 
London, on 8 March 1772, was second son 
of John Augustus Richter. His mother was 
Mary Haig. The father, a native of Dres- 
den, was an artist, engraver, and scagliolist, 
and was well known for his works in imi- 
tation of marble. A brother, John Richter, 
was a prominent politician, and shared the 
reform views of John Home Tooke fq. v.], 
with whom he was committed to the Tower 
in 1794. Another brother, Thomas, was a 
director of the Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Ilenry was educated in the Soho and St. 
Martin’s schools, and received his early tuition 
in art from Thomas Stothard [q. v.] In 1788, 
at the age of sixteen, he exhibited two land- 
scapes at the Royal Academy, where he was an 
exhibitor for many years. He became a student 
at the Royal Academy in 17 90. Richter, who 
was aversatile artist, had Ksome skill also as an 
engraver, working in line, etching, and mezzo- 
tint, and he engraved some of his own works. 
In 1794 he was associated with his father in 
an edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ illus- 
trated with engravings. He was in 1809 an 
exhibitor with the Associated Artists (water- 
colour) in Boird Street, of which society he 
was a member in 1810, and president in 1811 
and 1812. A picture, painted by Richter in 
1812, of ‘ Christ giving Sight to the Blind,’ 
was purchased by the trustees of the British 
Institution for five huirdred guineas. In 
1813 Richter was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours 
(the ‘Old’ Watercolour Society). He re- 
signed his membership in December of the 
same year, and up to 1820 was represented 
only as an exhibitor with the society. In 
1821 he was again elected a member, but did 
not exhibit till 1823, when his name appears 
as an associate exliibitor. In 1826 he was a 
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ttird time memiberj but in 1828 was only an 
associate exMbitor. From 1829 until Ms death 
he was both a member and a frequent exM- 
bitor. His subjects were mainly iigures of a 
domestic naturej or scenes from Shakespeare, 
' Don Quixote/ and the like, which he con- 
tributed to the annuals then in vogue. His 
paintings, which were executed in both oil 
and water colours, had great popularity, and 
many of them were engraved. They were 
exhibited under such titles as ^The Brute of 
a Husband/ ‘The Gamester,’ ‘The School in 
an Uproar,’ and ‘A Logician’s Effigy.’ 

Richter was a student of metaphysical pM- 
losophy, a devoted disciple of Kant, and an 
intimate friend of William Blake. He wrote 
part of the article on ‘ Metaphysics ’ in the ‘ En- 
cyclopEediaLondinensis/ published a paper on 
‘ German Transcendentalism ’ in 1855, and 
was engaged on translating a metaphysical 
work by Beck at the time of his death. In 
1817 he published a curious work, entitled 
‘ Daylight, a recent Discovery in the Art of 
Painting, with Hints on the Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts, and on that of the Human 
Mind, as first dissected by Emmanuel Kant;’ 
an octavo pamphlet of sixty-four pages, fifty- 
two of which are explanatory notes. 

Richter died at Lisson Grove, London, on 
8 April 1857, aged 85. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Roget’s Hist, of 
the ‘Old’ Watercolour Soc. ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1893 ; information from G. Miiner- 
Gibson-Cullum, esq., F.S.A.] L. C. 

^ RICHWORD, WILLIAM {d. 1637), 
jesuit. [See Rushwoeth.] 

RICKARDS, SiE GEORGE KET- 
TILBY (1812-1889), political economist, 
born in London on M Jan. 1812, was tbe 
eldest son of George Rickards of Ripley, 
Surrey, by Frances, daughter of tbe Rev. 
Samuel Kettilby, D.D. On 10 July 1823 he 
was admitted at Westminster School, but 
left in 1824 for Eton. He matricnlated from 
Balliol College, Oxford, on 6 April 1829, but 
was elected scholar of Trinity in the same 
year. He obtained the Newdigate prize in 
1830 with a poem on the ‘ African Desert,’ 
graduated B. A. in 1833, taking a second-class 
in classics, and proceeded M. A. in 1836. From 
1836 to 1843 he was a fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege. In 1837 he was called to the bar of the 
Inner Temple, and in 1873 was elected a 
bencher. In 1851 he was appointed counsel 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
was made K.C.B. on resigning that post in 
1 882. Elected Drummond professor of political 
economy at Oxford in 1851, he held the chair 
till 1857. He made little mark in a profes- 


sorial capacity, but published three general 
lectures on his subject in a volume in 1852, 
and a course on population and labour in 1854. 
For the last seven years of Ms life he resided 
at Fyfield House, Oxford. He died suddenly 
at Hawldey Hurst, Hampshire, on 23 Sept. 
1889. He was twice married: first, in 1842, 
to Frances Phoebe, daughter of the Rev. John 
Henry George Lefroy of Ewshott House, 
HampsMre, who died in 1859 ; and, secondly, 
in 1861, to Julia Cassandra (d. 1884), daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, rector of 
Ashe, Hampshire. 

Rickards was the author of : 1. ‘ Remarks 
on the Laws relating to Attempts against 
the Person of the Sovereign/ London, 1842, 
8vo. 2. ‘ The Financial Policy of W ar,’ Lon- 
don, 1855, 8vo. 3. ‘ The House of Commons, 
its Struggles and Triumphs: a Lecture,’ Lon- 
don, 1856, 8vo. He translated into blank 
verse Yirgil’s ‘iEneid,’ bks. i.-vi. (1871), and 
bk. xi. (1872) ; contributed an essay on 
‘ Churcb Finance’ to Halcombe’s ‘ The Church 
and her Curates/ London, 1874, 8vo; and 
assisted to edit the ‘ Statutes at Large ’ in 
1857 and following years. 

[Register of Westminster School, ed. Barker 
and Stenning ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886, and Men at the Bar, p. 392; Times, 24 Sept. 
1889 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. I. C. 

RICKARDS, SAMUEL (1796-1865), 
divine, son of Thomas Rickards of Leicester, 
was bom in 1796. He matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. 1813, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1817 and M.A. in 1820. He 
was a fellow there from 16 April 1819 to 
6 Oct. 1822, being contemporary with John 
Keble [q. v.] and other leaders of the 
ritualistic movement. He was Newdigate 
prizeman, 1815, writing on the ‘Temple of 
Theseus,’ and English essayist, 1819, writing 
on ‘ Characteristic Differences of Greek and 
Latin Poetry.’ From 1822 to 1832 he was 
the curate in charge of Ulcombe, Kent. 
J. H. Newman, while on a visit to him in 
September 1826, wrote his well-known verses, 
‘ Nature and Art/ and, during a second visit 
in October 1827, ‘Snapdragon, a Riddle.’ 
In 1832 he was presented by a college friend, 
Henry Wilson, to the rectory of Stowlang- 
toft, Suffolk, ‘where he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

At an early period he parted company with 
the Oxford movement, and wrote expostu- 
latory and warning letters to Keble and 
Newman. He was instrumental in the pub- 
lication of Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ a dupli- 
cate manuscript copy of which was lent to 
him by Keble, and, when Keble’s own copy 
was lost in Wales, tMs was printed. To 
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Rickards, as a sound theologian of high 
iharaeter, many of his clerical brethren 
ooked up for counsel and guidance in the 
jontroversies by which his times were 
marked. 

He died at Stowlangtoft rectory on 24 Aug. 
1865. He married on 6 Oct. 1821, and left 
a daughter Lucy. He was the author 01 : 

‘ Hymns for Private Devotion for the Sun- 
days and Saints’ Days/ 1826 ; ^ The Christian 
Householder, or Guide to Pamily Prayer, 
1830; and other small devotional works, 
besides ^ Poems/ 1870. 

[Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1866, 
p. 332 ; Mozley’s Reminiscences, 1882, ii. 78-91 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1865, ii. 650 ; Men of the Time, 1865, 
p. 694 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Literjiry Churchman, 

1 Feb. 1858, p. 51 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
1865, viii. 249, 357, 8th ser. 1895, vii. 149, 454.] 

G. 0. B. 

RICKETTS, Sir HENRY (1802-1886), 
Indian civil servant, third son of George 
William Ricketts, was born at Lainston, near 
Winchester, on 26 March 1802. He was 
educated at Winchester College, and at the 
East India College, Haileyhury, and en- 
tered the Bengal civil service in 1821. 
After passing some years in subordinate 
offices in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, he was in 1827 appointed collector, 
and immediately afterwards judge and magis- 
trate of the Cuttack district. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Balasor, where 
he was employed in conducting a settlement 
of the land revenue of the district. In Octo- 
ber 1831 the district was devastated by a 
hurricane, accompanied by an inundation of 
the sea, and resulting in the loss of twenty- 
two thousand lives. From that time until 
the hot weather of 1832 Ricketts was actively 
employed in mitigating the sufferings of the 
people by distributing food and ^ clothing, 
advancing cash and seed, and stimulating 
cultivation, when on 7 Oct. of that year his 
efforts were frustrated by another gale even 
more violent than that of the previous year, 
and attended with great loss of life. The 
energy displayed by Ricketts in coping with 
these disasters, and subsequently in dealing 
with disturhances in the tributary states of 
Morbbanj and Nilgbar, was highly ap- 
preciated by the government, and in 1836 
Ricketts, though a civil servant of only fifteen 
years’ standing, was appointed commissioner 
of Cuttack. It devolved upon him in that 
capacity to co-operate with the Madras 
authorities in suppressing a serious insur- 
rection of the Kunds in Gumsur, and in in- 
ducing the tribes to abandon the custom of 
human sacrifices. This measure was not 


accomplished without opposition on the part 
of the chiefs. At the close of the insurrec- 
tion Ricketts received the cordial thanks of 
the Madras government, especially for having 
effected the capture of Lora Bissoye, the 
leading insurgent, and thereby secured the 
peace and tranquillity of the disturbed dis- 
trict. 

In 1839 Ricketts was compelled by ill- 
health to visit England. He returned to 
India late in 1840, and in February 1841 he 
was appointed special commissioner of the 
Chittagong division, with orders to carry 
out a much-needed resettlement of the 
land revenue. This important work was 
completed in 1848, and elicited high com- 
mendation from the government of Bengal 
and from the court of directors. In 1849 
he was appointed a member of the board of 
revenue, and held that office until 1856. His 
attention had been for some years attracted 
to the ignorance of the native languages 
and of the laws manifested by many of the 
junior civil servants. While serving on 
the board he recommended the introduction 
of a system of examinations designed to 
test their practical qualifications. This sys- 
tem was introduced in 1853, and has since 
been continued with benefit to the public 
service. 

In 1860 Ricketts was appointed commis- 
sioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India, a very 
laborious and invidious duty which occupied 
him until September 1858. In tbe per- 
formance of this duty Ricketts visited the 
headquarters of every presidency and pro- 
vince in India, consulting the local authori- 
ties, and recording the result of his in- 
quiries in a report which comprelmcled 
within its scope every branch of the civil 
administration. It (lealt se])arately with 
150 offices and classes of offices, embracing 
2,626 officers, and explained tihe reasons for 
proposing increase or decrease of salary in 
each case. The result of his pro])osals, on 
the whole, was an increase of 981,451 
rupees per annum ; but he showed that if 
several proposed increases were rejected, 
there would be an annual saving of 931,086 
rupees. The press of work occasioned by 
the mutiny prevented any immediate action 
being taken on the report, and as to many of 
the recommendations there was much dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the work, as a whole, 
was cordially approved by the governinent of 
India. The report is full of information on 
the vast range of subjects with which it 
deals, and embodies suggestions on impor- 
tant administrative questions, several of 
which, though opposed at the time, have 
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since, eithex wliolly or in part, been carried 
into effect. Among these latter was the 
question of giving greater opportunities of 
advancement to the natives of India in the 
public service, a policy which had been 
advocated by Ricketts at an early period of 
his career. 

Before his appointment to this duty 
Ricketts had declined Lord Dalhousie’s offer 
in 1854 of the post of chief commissioner in 
the Nagpur territory, then recently brought 
under direct British rule. In the same year 
he was appointed provisional member of 
the council of the governor-general ; but in 
March 1857, hearing that the military mem- 
ber of council, Sir John Low [q. v.], was 
likely to resign his post, Ricketts, with a 
self-abnegation rare in any sphere of life, 
and with a prophetic foreboding of the 
struggle which was about to shake the Indian 
empire to its centre, at once placed his pro- 
visional appointment at the disposal of the 
chairman of the court of directors, in case it 
should be deemed advisable to appoint a 
military man to the vacancy. Sir James 
Outram [q. v.] was appointed, and Ricketts 
succeeded to a later vacancy. In December 
1858 he declined Lord Canning’s offer of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces. In May 1859, fourteen 
months after he had joined the council, his 
health suddenly broke down under pressure 
of work, and he was ordered to the Nilgiri 
hills to recruit; but, his illness returning 
after his resumption of work, he resided his 
seat in January 1860, and finally left India. 
On both of these occasions the governor- 
general, Earl Canning, expressed great regret 
at the loss of his services [see Caitningi-, 
Charles John, Earl Canning-]. ‘Of all 
the colleagues,’ Canning wrote in 1859, ‘ with 
whom I have been associated in public ser- 
vice, either here or elsewhere, I have had none 
whose earnest, high-minded, and able co- 
operation has been more agreeable to receive 
or more useful than yours.’ It was while 
serving in the governor-general’s council that 
Ricketts suggested to Lord Canning, in order 
to meet the heavy stress of work which fol- 
lowed the mutiny, the quasi-cabinet arrange- 
ment still in force, under which each member 
of council takes charge of a department, dis- 
posing of aU details, and only referring to the 
governor-general matters of real importance 
and questions involving principles or the 
adoption of a new policy. 

During the twenty-six years that Ricketts 
survived his retirement from the pubhc ser- 
vice, his interest in Indian affairs continued 
unabated. Erom time to time he published 
pamphlets on the leading Indian questions 


of the day, in which were recorded the re- 
sults of his long administrative experience. 
In May 1866 he was created a knight com- 
mander of the star of India. He died at Oak 
Hill Grove, Surbiton, on 25 Feb. 1886, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, and was buried 
in the churchyard at Twyfford, near Win- 
chester, where some of his earlier years had 
been spent. 

Ricketts was an admirable specimen of 
the best type of Haileybury civilian. Going 
out to India at the age of nineteen, fresh 
from the influences of Winchester and the 
traditions of the East India College, he was 
throughout his long service animated by an 
enthusiastic devotion to duty, was impressed 
by deep sympathy with the native races, 
and was keenly alive to the responsibilities 
of British rule. As an instance of the 
esteem and affection with which he in- 
spired the natives who served under him, it 
may be mentioned that before his death he 
expressed his desire that his name and the 
date of his death, with the words, ‘He never 
forgot Balasor and the Ooriahs (Uriyas),’ 
should be inscribed on the monument put 
up to his wife at Balasor ; and that on steps 
being taken to carry out his wish, the native 
officials at Balasor, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had served under him, begged per- 
mission to bear the expense of the inscrip- 
tion. 

Ricketts married, in 182S, Jane, eldest 
dau^ter of Colonel George Carpenter of 
the Bengal army. She died at Balasor in 
1830, leaving one son, George II. M. 
Ricketts, O.B., late of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and three daughters. 

[This article is based partly on a record of 
services submitted to the secretary of state for 
India shortly before Sir Henry -Ricketts’s death, 
in compliance with a requisition made by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and partly on personal 
knowledge.] A. J. A. 

RICKHILL, Sir WILLIAM {fi, 1378- 
1407), justice of the common pleas, was a 
native of Ireland. In 1379 and 1380 he 
acted as Enghsh attorney for the Earl of 
Ormonde. He had already settled in Kent, 
where he acquired the manor of Ridley, 
between Rochester and Sevenoaks. Heserved 
from 26 Feb. 1378 on commissions ‘ de walliis, 
fossatis, &c.’ in districts east of London and 
in Kent. In one of these commissions Rick- 
hill acted with Sir William Walworth, who 
in his will, dated 20 Dec. 1385, made him 
an executor, with a legacy of 101 He had 
then been for some time one of the royal 
seijeants at law, and five years later, on 
20 ' May 1389, Richard 11 raised him to th© 
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bencli of tlie common pleas in place of one 
of the judges intruded by the lords appellant 
after the Merciless parliament. 

The uneventful routine of his duties as 
iudge and trier of parliamentary petitions vp^as 
interrupted in 1397 by a somewhat exciting 
experience. At midnight, on 5 Sept, in that 
year, as he afterwards told the story, Bick- 
iiill was roused from his slumbers at his house 
of Essingham in Kent by a king’s messenger, 
with a mysterious order, dated nearly three 
weeks before, to accompany the Earl of Not- 
tingham, the captain of Calais, to that fortress, 
and do what he should tell him on pain of 
forfeiture. Accordingly he went down to 
Dover the following evening, and on^ the 
Ei'iday morning crossed to Calais, whither 
Nottingham had preceded him. At vespers 
the same day he was carried from his lodging 
at a Lombard woollen merchant’s to Notting- 
ham’s hostel. The earl handed him another 
order from the king of the same date as the 
first, commanding him to hold an interview 
with the Duke of G-loucester in prison at 
Calais, and carefully report all that he should 
say to him. liickhill, according to his own 
account, was completely taken by surprise, 
and reminded Nottingham that the dukes 
death had been publicly announced {feust 
notifie a tout le peuple) both in Calais and j 
in England. But the earl assured him that 
Gloucester was still alive, and early next 
morning (8 Sept.) he was admitted to an 
interview with the dnke in the castle. Before 
two witnesses, for whose presence he pru- 
dently stipulated, Eickhill explained his com- 
mission, and begged the duke to put what 
he had to say in writing and keep a copy. 
Late in the evening Gloucester, in the pre- 
sence of the same witnesses, read a confession 
of nine articles, which he then handed to 
Rickhill, begging him to pay another visit on 
the morrow, in case he should remember any 
omission. But, on presenting himself next 
morning at the castle gates, Rickhill was 
told that he could not be admitted. Two 
days later he crossed to England, and took 
the precaution of obtaining an exemplifica- 
tion under the great seal of his commissions, 
and his proceedings under them, fearing that 
the documents might he tampered with 
{JRot. Pari. iii. 481). His caution was jus- 
tified when the death of Gloucester was 
notified to parliament a few days later, and 
his confession was read, with the omission of 
certain articles ^ contrary to the king’s in- 
tent ; ’ a similarly garbled version was pro- 
claimed in every county. Stress was laid 
upon the confession having been received 
by a justice of the king’s coxirt, though, as 
liickhill afterwards pointed out, Le had acted 


only as a messenger {ib. pp. 378, 432), On 
the accession of Henry IV, Rickhill received 
a new patent for his place ; hut on 18 Nov. 
1399 he was called upon by parliament to 
answer for his conduct in obtaining the duke’s 
confession. His straightforward story se- 
cured his acquittal. 

Resuming his seat on the bench, fines con- 
tinued to be levied before him till Trinity 
term 1407. The exact date of his death is 
unknown. His son William served as knight 
of the shire for Kent in 1420, and the J ohn 
Rickhill who filled the same position three 
years later may be another son {Returns of 
Members of Parliament ^ pp. 295, 306). 

[Rotuli Barliamentorum, Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1377-81 ; Bentley’s Bxcerpta Historica, 1831 ; 
Annales Ricardi II and Continuatio Eulogii (iii. 
373) in Rolls Ser. ; Gregory, Chrori. (Camd. Soe.) ; 
Adam of Usk, ed. Mannde ThompS'.n; Dug- 
dale’s Baronage; Hasted’s Kent, i. 243, ii. 460; 
Boss’s Lives of the Judges.] J . T— t. 

RICKUNGHALE, JOHN {d. 1429), 
bishop of Chichester, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded D.D. He was 
ordained acolyte at Ely in 1376, and was then 
described as of Little Shelford in Cambridge- 
shire. He was rector of Thorpe Abbots, 
Norfolk, from 1381 to 1399, and vicar of the 
mediety of Fressingfield, Sufiblk, from 1399 to 
1421. He was chancellor of York Minster in 
1400, archdeacon of Northumberland in 1408, 
and dean of St. Mary’s College, Norwich, 
1405 to 1426. He was chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University from 1415 till 1422 (cf. 
Rashdall, XJnimrsities of Pwrope in the 
Middle Ages., II. ii. 560J, and from 1416 to 
12 July 1426 master of Gonville Hall, now 
Gonville and Cains College. He was confessor 
to John, duke of Bedford, and by his agency 
was consecrated bishop of Onichester at 
Mortlake church on 3 J une 1 426. He died in 
the summer of 1429, his will being made on 
2 April, and proved on 14 July of that year 
at Lambeth {Lamb. Libr. II. 11. 95) ; in it he 
makes bequests to places be had been con- 
nected with, and mentions his nephew, J ohn 
Mannyng. He was buried in the north aisle 
of the cathedral. 

[All the important facts in the life of Ricking- 
hale have been collected by Dr. Venn, who liM 
very kindly allowed his materials (including his 
copy of the will) to be used; Sussex Arch. Coll, 
xxix. 8 ; Dallaway’s Sussex, Chichester, pp. 60, 
138, Paroch. Hist. p. 290; Godwin, Be Prae- 
sulibus (epitaph).] W. A. J. A. 

RICKMAN, JOHN (1771-1840), statis- 
tician, was born on 22 Aug. 1771, at Newbtirn, 
Northumberland. His father, the Rev. 
Thomas Rickman, descended from an old 
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Hampshire family, was incumbent of Hew- 
burn at this time, and, after holding other 
livings, retired in his old age to Christchurch, 
Hampshire, where he died in 1809. John 
was sent in 1781 to the grammar school at 
Guildford, and in 1788 to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was afterwards at Lincoln 
College, whence he graduated B.A. in 1792. 
He conducted for some time the ‘ Commer- 
cial, Agricultural, and Manufacturer’s Maga- 
zine.’ In 1796 he wrote a paper to show 
that it would he easy and useful to take a 
census of the population. The manuscript 
was shown to Charles Ahhot (afterwards 
Lord Colchester) [q. v.] by George Hose, M.P. 
for Christchurch. Abbot took Hickman for 
his secretary, and employed him in prepar- 
ing the first census act, introduced in De- 
cember 1800. When Abbot became chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1801, Hickman ivent 
with him to Dublin, and was made deputy 
keeper of the privy seal. He refused a 
permanent appointment in Ireland, and 
when Abbot became speaker in February 
1802, Hickman continued to be his secretary, 
and settled in London. In July 1814 he 
was appointed second clerk assistant at the 
table of ‘the House of Commons, and in 
1820 clerk assistant, a position which he 
held till his death. 

Hickman was an active official, pre- 
pared in 1818 a useful index to the sta- 
tutes for the use of the House of Com- 
mons, and helped to form and arrange the 
library. He became chiefly conspicuous, 
however, for his labours upon the census. 
He devised the methods to be employed, and 
prepared the reports which were published 
in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831. A foHo 
volume gave the abstracts of returns upon 
each of the first three occasions, and three 
folio volumes were published upon the 
census of 1831, besides a preparatory volume 
which was produced very rapidly in Decem- 
ber 1831 with a view to the approaching 
Tieform Bill. Hickman, besides arranging 
the abstracts of the returns and of the re- 
ports made by the clergy upon the parish 
registers, contributed many notes upon the 
results shown by the census, and made 
elaborate calculations as to the population 
of preceding periods. The results of his 
last researches are given in the preface to 
the census returns of 1841. Hickman had 
been employed upon the hill for that census, 
but died before the work was done. He 
became a recognised authority in these in- 
quiries, receiving five hundred guineas for 
each census, which, however, included pay- 
ment for other labours. He prepared annual 
abstracts of poor-law returns (1816-36), and 


made reports upon education (1833-5), Scot- 
tish education (1837), church rates (1838), 
and local taxation (1839). 

Besides pursuing these labours, he acted 
from 1803 as secretary to the commissions 
for making roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for constructing the Caledonian canal, 
and in 1823 was nominated to a commission 
for building churches in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Hickman had made 
the acquaintance of Southey at Burton, near 
Christchurch, where they were both staying 
in 1797. They formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and while in Dublin Hickman procured 
Southey’s appointment as secretary to Isaac 
Corry [q. v.J They corresponded ever after- 
wards, and Southey always stayed with his 
friend when in London. In 1800 he was 
introduced to Lamb, who describes him 
characteristically in a letter to Manning 
{Letters^ ed. Ainger, i. 145-6). Southey gives 
a similar description in a letter to Landor 
(Life and Correspondence, iii. 216). He was 
so careless in dress as to have been taken by 
the press-gang for a common tramp, hut 
was heartily respected by his friends for his 
shrewd sense and wide knowledge ; he was 
a fair scholar, but cared little lor poetry; 
was quick in talcing a joke, as Lamb testi- 
fies, and ‘ the finest fellow/ according to the 
same authority, ‘ to drop in a’ nights ’ just 
when he was wanted. He mads a tour 
with Southey and (Sir) Henry Taylor to 
Holland, in 1806. Southey’s letters state 
that Hickman was a man of wide knowledge 
of literature. His Scottish commissions led 
him to form an intimate friendship with 
Telford the engineer ; and he persuaded Tel- 
ford to write an autobiography, whiclr he 
published with notes in 1838, after the 
author’s death. Sharon Turner, another 
friend, wrote to his son Life ’ in Gent. Mag.) 
that he was ‘ not a man of genius/ but 
singularly solid and sound ; rather stem at 
times, and difficult to classify as a politician, 
because he liked to criticise all sides inde- 
pendently. He seems, however, to have 
sympathised with Southey^s conservatism, 
and with his hatred of Malthas and the 
economists. Hickman, on 30 Oct. 1805, 
married Susannah, daughter of Joseph Postle- 
thwaite of Harting, Sussex. She died on 
12 May 1836, Hickman died of an affection 
of the throat on 11 Aug. 1840. He left a 
son and two daughters, and was buried with 
his wife in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Hickman published an anony mouspamphlet 
on the poor laws in 1832, upon poor laws in 
Ireland in 1833, and a pamphlet upon the 
< Historical Curiosities relating to St. Mar- 
garet’s Church’ in 1837. He also wrote 
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upon life annuities in the ^ Medical Gazette.’ 
Re edited Abbot’s addresses in 1829, and 
contributed an essay upon the antiquity of 
Stonehenge to the '' Arcbseologia ’ in 1840. 
He was made F.R.S. in 1815, and an 
honorary member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1835. An account of some of 
his labours upon the census is given in the 
^ Quarterly Review,’ vol. liii. His work 
was noticed by several foreign writers, and 
he was elected in 1833 an honorary member 
of the French Society of Statistics. 

[Greut. Mag. 1841, i. 431-7, -written by his 
son, W. C. Rickman, and also separately printed; 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence, and Selec- 
tions from Letters, contain many letters to 
Rickman. There are various references in 
Lamb’s Letters, and a description by Talfourd 
in the Final Memorials. See also, for some 
characteristic letters and notices, Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s Life of Poole (1888), ii. 102-11, 118, 129- 
131,139-41,148, 152-4, 158-61, 168-70, 216, 
238, 240, 248, 249,] L. S. 

EIOHMAM, THOMAS ^ CLIO ’ (1761- 
1834), bookseller and reformer, son 01 John 
Rickman of The Clilfe, Lewes, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Peters, was born there on 27 July 
1701. Both his parents were quakers. He 
was intended for the medical profession, and 
was apprenticed to an uncle practising as a 
doctor at Maidenhead. When about seven- 
teen years old he revisited Lewes, and be- 
came intimate with Thomas Paine [q. v.] the 
freethinker, who was settled there as an 
exciseman. Both joined the Headstrong 
Club, which met at the White Hart Inn. 
Here Rickman’s precocious poetical and his- 
torical taste procured for him the sobriquet 
of iClio.’ He wrote much under that pseu- 
donym, and permanently incorporated it 
with his other names. His friendship with 
Paine, and an early marriage with a non- 
member, led the Sussex Friends to disown 
Rickman in 1783. Thereupon he left Lewes 
and settled in London as a bookseller, first 
at 39 Leadenhall Street, and afterwards at 
7 Upper Maryleboiie Street, which was his 
abode for the rest of his life. 

Paine lodged in his house in 1791 and 
1792, and there completed the second part of 
'The Rights of Man.’ On the small table 
at which Paine wrote, Rickman afterwards 
fixed a tablet with a commemorative in- 
scription. It was exhibited, with many other 
relics of Rickman, at the Paine exhibition, 
December 1895. Like Paine, Rickman had a 
mechanical turn, and he assisted the former 
in his inventions for iron bridges, besides 
patenting a signal trumpet. The two friends 
became the centre of a circle of reformers ; 
their frequent visitors included Mary Woll- 


stonecraft, Romney, Horne Tooke, and others. 
Rickman supplied interesting sketches of 
them all in his chief work, the 'Life of 
Paine,’ which lie published in 1819, 8vo. 
He was under suspicion as an associate of 
Paine, and was often in trouble for selling 
his books. At the close of 1792, while in 
hiding for this reason, he was protected for 
a night by Maria Anne Fitzlierbert [q. v.] 
(manusGript diary). More than once he was 
obliged to fiee to Paris, where Paine subse- 
quently lived, and on the last journey of the 
latter to America Rickman accompanied him 
to Havre, where, on 1 Sept. 1802, the friends 
finally parted. Rickman’s devotion to Paine 
and his principles was boundless, and the 
Christian names of his children — Paine, 
Washington, Franklin, Rousseau, Petrarch, 
and Volney — testified to his enthusiasm for 
liberal ideas. Rickman died at 7 Upper 
Marylebone Street on 15 Feb. 1834, and was 
buried as a quaker at B unhill Fields. He wms 
twice married, but outlived both his wives 
and most of his children. 

Rickman possessed a vein of satirical 
humour, and from the age of fifteen wrote 
much in verse and prose. Some pieces ap- 
peared in the 'Black Dwarf’ and other 
weekly journals. Many of his republican 
songs were published as broadsides, often 
with music. His chief books are : 1. ' TJie 
Fallen Cottage,’ 4to, 1786. 2. ' The Even- 
ing Walk, a Tale,’ 8vo, 1796. 3. ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Epigrams,’ 12mo, 1796. 4. ' Emigra- 
tion to America considered,’ 1798. 6. ' Mr. 
Pitt’s Democracy manifested,’ 1799, 8vo. 
6. 'Hints upon Hats,’12mo, 1803. 7. ‘Poeti- 
cal Scraps,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1803. 8. 'An Ode 
on the Emancipation of the Blacks in San 
Domingo,’ 4to, 1804. 9. ' Corruption, a 

Satire,’ London, 8vo, 1806. 10. ‘An Ode 
on T. Paine’s Birthday,’ 1818. 11. 'The 
Atrocities of a Convent,’ 3 vols. n.d., based 
on observations made in a tour in Spain, 
[1786]. 12. ' Rights of Discussion, or a Vin- 
dication of Dissenters of every Denomina- 
tion/ 

Portraits of him by William Hazlitt and 
Robert Dighton were engraved. The latter, 
is a full-length coloured print in walking 
costume, called 'A Citizen of the World;’ 
some of Rickman’s verses are inscribed 
on it. 

[Moncure D. Conway’s Life of Paine, 2 vols. 
1892; Rickman’s Life of Paine; Smith’s Cat. 
and Suppl. , Friends’ Biographical Cat. p. 668 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 450 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. i. 372, 475; information from Clair J. 
Grice, LL,D., and the Cat. of the Paine Exhibi- 
tion at South Place, Lecemhor 1805.] 
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TtTOKMAir, THOMAS (1776-1841), 
architect, born at Maidenhead on 8 June 
1776, was the eldest son of Joseph and Sarah 
Eickman. On leaving school he assisted 
his father in business at Maidenh^d m a 
grocer and druggist unth 1/97. thm 
went to London, where he was assistant to 
a chemist and to a medical practitioner, and 
also to a grocer at Saffron Walden. At his 
father’s request he went through the usual 
course at the London hospitals, and in IbOi 
beean to practise medicine at Lewes, but 
ffave up his profession in two years. From 
1803 to 1808 he was engaged in a corn- 
factor’s business in London, and from loOo 
till August 1818 was clerk in an insurance 

broker’s at Liverpool. , t 

As early as 1794 Eickman had shown 
some taste for drawing, and about that time, 
though he had no teacher, drew and coloured 
minutely hve thousand toy-figures of cos- 
tumes in the army. These he cut out 
and arranged in front of architectural back- 
grounds of military buildings. In the 
broker’s office at Liverpool he had a good 
deal of leisure, and in March 1809 he began 
to sketch the churches in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1811 he minutely examined 
numerous churches in Lancashire, A orkshire, 
and Lincolnsliire. In the course of these and 
subsequent ramblings he is said to have per- 
sonally studied three thousand ecclesiastical 
buildings. In December 1812 he wrote an 
essay on Chester Cathedral for the Chester 
Architectural Society (printed in the Jour- 
nal of the Archaeological, Arclutectural, and 
Historic Society for Chester,’ Chester, 1804, 
pp. 277-8), and in the same year wrote a 
series of lectures on architecture for ^ Smith s 
Panorama of Science and Arts ’ (Liverpool, 
1812-15), which he republished separately in 
1817 under the title of ' An Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England from the Conquest to the Keforma- 
tion.’ Hickman’s book was noticed in the 
* Quarterly Review’ (xxv. 1821) as 'an un- 
ostentatious but sensible tract,’ and it soon 
became well known, being reprinted, with 
additions, several times during the authors 
lifetime. A seventh edition (ed. J- R* 
Parker) appeared in 1881. The work had 
a very considerable influence in prom^ing 
the study of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land, and, besides being the flrst systematic 
treatise on the subject, had. the 
simple nomenclature, involving no theory 
(cf. FEEaussoN, Mist^ of Architecture^ iv. 

361). , ,, 

Rickman had already designed some smaU 
monuments for his friends, and enriched 
the shop-front of his sister— a confectioner 


in Liverpool— with a design taken from the 
choragic monument of Thrasyllus. In 
1815 he built two private residences in 
Liverpool, and in December 1817 took an 
office in that city for architectural work. 

In June 1818 he received Henry Hutchin- 
son as his pupil. In 1819 he was employed 
by the commissioners for building additional 
churches in the erection of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, and from this period had an 
immense number of commissions for the 
building of churches and other edifices in 
all parts of England. Rickman’s churches 
—all in the Gothic style— have been justly 
criticised for their want of character and 
originality, and as displaying 'more know- 
ledge of the outward form of the mediaeval 
style than any real acquaintance with its 
spirit.’ In June 1820 he took an office in 
Birmingham, and his brother, Edwin S. Rick- 
man {d. 1873), was for a time his partner. 
On 8 March 1826 Rickman and his partner, 
Henry Hutchinson (d. 1831), were appointed 
the architects of the ' New ’ court of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, which was finished 
in 1831 at a cost of 77,878/., the style being 
Perpendicular Gothic. In this connection 
Rickman had much advice and help from 
William Whewell, master of Trinity Col- 
lege. On 1 Nov. 1829 Rickman and Hutchin- 
son sent in plans for the new library and 
other buildings in the university of Cam- 
bridge. These plans, as emended in 1830, 
were recommended by the syndicate, but the 
scheme being laid aside in 1834 for want 
of funds, Rickman received an honorarium 
of 105/., and in April 1836 submitted new 
desio’ns, when, however, those of Charles 
Robert Cockerell [q.v.] were selected by a 
large majority. Rickman also competed (un- 
successfully) for King’s OoUege, Cambridge 
(1823), the Fitzwilliam Museum (1835), and 
the Houses of Parliament (1836). 

Early in 1835 Rickman took R. 0. Hussey, 
P.S.A., into partnership. ^ From about that 
time his robust constitution gradually gave 
way, and he died at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 
1841. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. George’s, Birmingham, where a tomb was 
erectedinl845 by several of hisfriends. Rick- 
man was a man of vivacious temperarnent, 
though unostentatious in his habits ; a keen 
observer, and energetic in business. He was 

like his parents— a member of the bociety 

of Friends, but a few years before his death 
became a follower of Edward Irvmg. Rick- 
man married, first, his cousin, Lucy Rick- 
man of Lewes; secondly, CLristiana Homor, 
sister of Thomas Homor, the painter of the 
Panorama of London in the Colosseum, 
Eegent’s Park; thirdly, Elizabeth MiUer of 
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Eclmbuxgli, by wbom he had a daughter 
and a son, Thomas Miller Bickman, F.S.A., 
who became a pupil of B. 0. Hussey; and 
adopted his father’s profession. Bickman a 
pupils comprised Broadbent, G. Vose, D. B. 
Hill of Birmingham, A. H. Holme of Liver- 
pool, Jonathan A. BeU of Edinburgh, Tho- 
mas Fulljames of Gloucester, Zugheer of 
Zurich, S. 0. Eripp of Bristol, and John 
Smith of Cambridge. 

Bickman’s buildings included, besides those 
already mentioned: 1819-22-, Birmingham, 
St. George’s; 1820, Clitheroe town-hall; 
1822-6, St. Peter, Hampton Lucy, Warwick- 
shire (since altered) ; 1823-5, Preston, St. 
Peter and St. Paul; 1829, Drapers’ Hall, 
Carlisle; 1831-6, Tettenhall Wood, Stafford- 
shire (for Miss Hinckes). 

Bickman published: 1. '_Tour in Nor- 
mandy and Picardy in 1832 ’ in the ^Archoeo- 
logia’ of the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which Bickman was a fellow),^ vol. xxy. 

2. ‘ Four Letters on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of France and England,’ ‘Archaso- 
logia,’ vol. XXV. 1833 ; cf. ib. vol. xxvi. 1834. 

3. Dawson Turner’s ^ Specimens of Archi- 
tectural Bemains . . . with Architectural 
Observations by T. Bickman,’ 1838, fol. 

Bickman’s drawings, consisting of upwards 
of two thousand examples of Gothic work, 
chiefly English, were purchased in 1842 by 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and, though 
not of artistic merit, are instructive from 
their care and accuracy— qualities which, ac- 
cording to John Henry Parker, will prevent 
his ‘ Styles of Architecture ’from being super- 
seded. 

[Dictionary of Architecture (Architectural 
Pabl. Soc.), art. ‘ Bickman/ where a full list of 
his buildings is given ; Gent. Mag, 1841, pt. i. 
pp. 322 f. 1861 pt. ii. p. 523 ; Willis and Clark’s 
Architectural History of Univ. of Cambridge; 
Eeclesiologist, May 1842; Encyclop. Brit. 9th 
ed., ‘ Bickman.’] W. W. 

BIOBAFT, JOSIAH {fl. 1646), author 
and merchant, was probably son of James 
Bicrafte, sailor, of Stepney, by his wife Grace, 
daughter of John Mills, late of Oanewe- 
den, Essex. His parents were married at 
Saint Faith’s, London, on 27 July 1622 
(London Marriage Licenses, 'B.sA. Soc. Publ.) 
Josiah subsequently became a merchant of 
London, and a writer of much repute among 
the presbyterians. In 1645 he involved him- 
self in the quarrel between John Goodwin 
and Thomas Edwards, and was in conse- 
quence threatened by an apprentice called 
George Caudron with personal violence. 
T'he committee of both Kingdoms accord- 
ingly issued, on 12 and 13 May 1645, orders 
for his protection, He was also accused of 


correspondence with the royalists (see this 
Preface to A Nosegag, and Cal. &tate Pap ers, 

1645, p. 484). At the Bestoratioii he . re- 

nounced his presbyterian principles (see 'Cal. 
State Papers, Oar. II, ix. 162, July 1(160). 
In 1679 he appears as a magistrate in the 
Middlesex county sessions rolls (Middlesex 
County Record, i. 95, 120). i 

On 28 June 1671, he, being then a wi«2ower 
and of Stepney, married Barbara Wc)od of 
Wapping, widow, aged 26 (Marriage Li- 
censes, Faculty Office, llarl. Soc.) 

Bicraft wrote : 1. ^ A Looking Glass for 
the Anabaptists and the rest of the Sepa- 
ratists, wherein they may clearly behold a 
brief Befutation of a certain unlicensed 
scandalous Pamphlet entitled The Kemon- 
strance of the Anabaptists ’ (see Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches in Londo7i, iv. 413), 
London, 1645, 4to. 2. ‘ The Peculiar Cha- 
racters of the Oriental Languages and sundry 
others exactly delineated for the benefit of 
all such as are studious in the Languages 
and the choice rareties thereof,’ &c., London, 
1645, 4to. 3. ^ A perfect List of the many 
Victories obtained (through the Blessing of 
God) by tbe Parliament’s Forces under the 
Command of his Excellency the Earl of 
Essex, &c. . . . to the 14 June 1645/ single 
sheet, fol. London, 1646. 4. ^A Nosegay 

of rank-smelling Flowers, such as grow in 
John Goodwins Garden, gathered upon oc- 
casion of his late lying libell against Mr. 
Thomas Edwards,’ London, 1646. 5. ^ A 
perfect List of the many Victories by God’s 
Blessing upon the Parliamentary Forces 
under the Command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 
since 14 June 1645 to the present month of 
April (1646),’ single sheet, fol. London, 1646. 
6. ^ A perfect List of the many Victories, 
&c.,’ as above, ^ up to 18 Aug. 1646,’ London, 

1646, single sheet, fol. ten portraits. 7. ‘ A 
Survey of England’s Champions and Truths, 
Faithfull Patriots, or a Chronologicall Be- 
citement of the principall Proceedings of the 
most worthy Commanders of the prosperous 
Armies raised for the Preservation of Beli- 
gion, the Kings Majesteys person,’ London, 

1647, 8. ‘ A Funeral Elegy upon the most 
honoured upon Earth and now glorious in 
Heaven, his Excellency Bobert Devereux, E. 
of Essex,’ broadside, fifty-eight lines of dog- 
gerel, London, 1646. 

^ The Civil Warres of England briefly re- 
lated from bis Majestys first Setting-up his 
Standard 1641 to ttis present personal hopeful 
Treaty with the lively Effigies and Eulogies 
of the Chief Commanders,] London, 1649, 
which is falsely said on the title-page to hpe 
been collected by John L. Loycester, consists 
of Eicraft’s books, respectively numbered 3, 
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6, and 6 above^ •witli tlie addition of twelve 
pao-es at the end containing ^ a catalogue of 
the earls, lords, knights, &c., slain on the 
parliaments and kings sideband one page by 
Leycester containing Hhe late proceedings of 
the army to this present ’ (September 1648). 
A portrait of Ricraft, engraved by W.Faith- 
orne, is prefixed to his 'Oriental Characters' 
and ' Survey of England’s Champions.' 

[Wood’s AthenEB Oxon. iii. 253 ; and authori- 
ties cited.] W. A. S. 

RIDBBLL, HENRY SCOTT (1798- 
1870), minor poet, son of a shepherd, was 
born at Sorbie, parish of Ewes, Dumfries- 
shire, 23 Sept. 1798. In his childhood his 
father settled for several years in Eskdale- 
miiir, Dumfriesshire, and about 1811 farmed 
for a year in the parish of Hoddiim in the 
same county. Subsequently he again became 
a shepherd at Deloraine, Selkirkshire. Mean- 
while Riddell’s education progressed slowly; 
in summer he acted as a herd, and in winter 
he was either taught at home by a visiting 
master or was boarded in some village to 
secure school training. While the family 
lived at Eskdalemuir they were visited by 
Ilogg, who sang or recited to them his own 
lyrfcs; After two or three years of shepherd 
life Riddell, on the death of his father in 
1817, attended for about two years the parish 
school of Biggar, Lanarkshire, and then en- 
tered Edinburgh University, where he was 
befriended by Professor Wilson. His college 
course included a year at St. Andrews under 
Chalmers and other eminent professors, and 
lasted till 1830, when he became a licentiate 
of the church of Scotland. 

In 1831 Riddell settled with his eldest 
brother at Teviothead, Roxburghshire, and 
in 1833 became incumbent of Oaerlanrig 
chapel. Soon afterwards he married, and 
for some time, owing to the want of a dwell- 
ing-house, lived near Hawick, nine miles off, 
thus conducting his work under difficult con- 
ditions. At length the Duke of Buccleuch 
provided a suitable dwelling near the chapel, 
and for many years Riddell enjoyed prosperity 
and comfort. In 1841 he showed symptoms of 
insanity, and for three years he was confined 
in an asylum at Dumfries. Returning to 
Teviothead, he was enabled, by the generosity 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, to retain his cottage 
while resigning his living ; there he lived very 
quietly, occasionally lecturing at Hawick or 
elsewhere in behalf of some charitable object, 
but devoting himself mainly to the improve- 
ment of his house and its surroundings, and 
to literary work. He interested himself in 
local excavations, supported the Hawick 
Archseologieal Society, and wrote a careful 


article, 'Cavers,' for the ' Statistical Account 
of Scotland.' When he was sixty-one he 
was publicly presented at Hawick with an 
Irish harp, fie died at Teviothead 30 July 
1870, and was buried in Oaerlanrig church- 
yard. A monument to his memory was 
erected on a hill near Teviothead, and in 
1894 there was affixed to it a tablet inscribed 
with an appropriate quatx'ain. 

Riddell married, probably in 1833, Eliza 
Clark — the Eliza of his songs— daughter of 
a Biggar merchant. She survived him, with 
two sons, both of whom settled abroad. 

While at Biggar school Riddell was a con- 
tributor to the ' Cly desda.! e Magazine,’ and 
wrote 'The Crook and Plaid,’ one of his most 
successful songs. A visit to Pinkie, Mid- 
lothian, in his student days inspired the 
vigorous lyric ' Ours is the Land of G-allant 
Hearts.' He contributed pieces about the 
same time to the collections of Robert Archi- 
bald Smith and Peter McLeod, the latter pub- 
lishing his picturesque song, 'Scotland Yet.' 
Wilson included, with hearty commendation, 
in the 'Noctes Amhrosianse’ for March 182f5, 
Riddell’s lyric, ' When the Glen all is etilL' 
Riddell published in 1831 'Songs of the 
Ark,' sacred pieces which are not of much 
account. In 1844 appeared the ' Christian 
Politician,' a doctrinal volume displaying 
argumentative power and force of character. 
A volume entitled ' Poems, Songs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,’ was issued in 1847. To 
' Hogg’s Instructor,' in 1847, Riddell contri- 
buted a discriminating account of the Ettrick 
shepherd. He translated into lowland Scotch, 
in 1855 and 1857 respectively, St. Matthew 
and the Psalms of David, the latter for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. For the ' Scottish 
Agricultural Journal,’ in 1848-9, he wrote 
substantial papers on 'Store-farming in the 
South of Scotland,’ and about the same time 
received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society a prize of lOl for an ' Essay on Foo^ 
rot in Sheep.' In 1871, the year after his 
death, appeared, in two volumes, ' The Poeti- 
cal Woriis of Henry Scott Riddell,' edited, 
with a memoir, by Dr. Brydon. Bidfl ell’s 
longer pieces, while ingenious, tend to heavi- 
ness, hut one or two of his lyrics reach a 
high standard, and ' Scotland Yet,’ set to 
very appropriate music, is one of the most 
popular of Scottish songs. 

[Brydon’s Memoir, with incorporated Autobio- 
graphy, prefixed to Poems ; Rogers’s Scottish 
Minstrel : Gnodfellow’s Border Biography.] 

T. B. 

BIDDELL, JAMES (d 1674), Scottish 
merchant and manufacturer, was the son of 
James Riddell. The latter’s father, also 
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James Riddell, who claimed descent from 
the Norman baron. Galfridus Riddell of Blaye 
in Gnienne, was the first of the English 
Riddells to settle in Scotland ; for some time 
he carried on business as a merchant at 
Kasimierz in Cracow, Poland. Of this town 
he was made a free citizen about 1595, and 
the privileges of citizenship were confirmed 
by the king of Poland in 1602. Subsequently 
he returned to Edinburgh, of which he be- 
came a burgess and guild brother ; and he 
married there Bessie, daughter of Adam 
Allan, an Edinburgh merchant. Their son 
James followed with success the business of 
his father, and acquired the lands of King- 
lass, Linlithgowshire. During the civil war 
he was appointed by the Scots estates com- 
missaiy-general to the forces in their ex- 
pedition to the north in 1645, and it was 
probably in this capacity that he subse- 
quently made the acquaintance of Oliver 
Cromwell, who is said to have stped some 
time in his house in Leith. Riddell was 
also on friendly terms with General Monck. 
The soldiers of Monck — ^probably on account 
of the royalist sentiments of the minister — 
turned the parish church of south Leith into 
a stable, and prevented the parishioners from 
holding services in it ; but, by the inter- 
position of Riddell, Monck, before leaving 
Scotland, not only consented that the use of 
the church should be restored to them, but 
ordered that it should be re-roofed at his own 
expense. In return the parishioners granted 
to Riddell a space in the church for a free 
seat to his family and their descendants. 

In January 1663 Riddell presented a peti- 
tion to CromwelFs council of state for 
Rcense to import pitch-tar, hemp-oil, or other 
materials useful for the navy to any port in 
England or Scotland {Cal. State Fapers^ 
1652-3, Dom. Ser. p. 412), and having on 
10 May 1054 presented a complaint that, 
notwithstanding the license he had obtained, 
a vessel of his with a cargo of oil had been 
seized at Leith by the commissioners (ib. 1654, 
p. 165), it was ordered on 29 May 1655 that 
the vessel should be discharged {ib. 1655, p. 
187). In 1666 he gave information against 
the seizure of one of his ships by a Dover pri- 
vateer (ib. 1666-7, p. 426). From the par- 
liament which met at Edinburgh on 23 Sept. 
1663 he obtained a monopoly, for nineteen 
years, for the erection of a manufactory of 
wool and tow cards, the first of the kind in 
Scotland ; and all the materials imported 
for the use of the manufactory were to be 
free of import duty {Acta Pari. Scot, vii. 
488). He was joined in partnership in the 
manufactory with John, earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, their indenture being dated 


6 Dec. 1663 [see Lindsay, John, first Eaed 
OP Lindsay, and seventeenth Eael op 
Ceawpobd]. Riddell died in 1674. By 
his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Foulis of Ravelston, master of the mint, he 
had four sons and two daughters : James, a 
captain in the Dutch service, who died un- 
married in 1688; George, of Kinglas, Argyll- 
shire, a merchant in Leith, who succeeded 
his brother in 1688, and carried on the main 
line of the family ; Adam, Andrew ; Isabel, 
married to Walter Riddell of Minto; and 
Agnes, who became the second wife of Cap- 
tain John Taylor. 

Sir James Riddell of Belton {d. 1797), the 
grandson of George Riddell of Kinglas, and 
great-grandson of James Riddell, the mer- 
chant, acquired the estates of Ardnamurchan, 
Argyllshire, was for some time superinten- 
dent-general to the Society of the British 
Fishery, was made LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity on 27 Feb. 1767, and was created a 
baronet on 2 Sept. 1778. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. (time of the 
Commonwealth and Charles II); Acta Pari. 
Scot. vol. vii. ; Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, 
pp. 201-2.] T. P. H. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (1823-1866), clas- 
sical scholar, born on 8 June 1823, was the 
eldest son of James Riddell (1796-1878), 
M.A. of Balliol College, rector of Easton, 
Hampshire, by Dorothy, daughter of John 
Foster, esq., of Leicester Grange, Warwick- 
shire. After spending seven years at Mr. 
Browne’s school at Cheam, Surrey, Riddell 
entered Shrewsbury school in 1838 as a 
pupil of Dr. Kennedy. He gained a scholar- 
ship at Balliol in November 1840, and, leav- 
ing Shrewsbury as head boy in 1841, he 
began residence in Oxford in the Michael- 
mas term of that year, He was placed in the 
first class in liter oi huvianiores with Thomas 
Arnold and Gold win Smith. In the same 
year he was elected fellow of Balliol, serv- 
ing his college as lecturer or tutor till his 
death. Probably few college tutors have 
exercised a happier influence on their pupils. 
He was classical examiner in 1858-9, clas- 
sical moderator in 1866-6, and senior proctor 
and select preacher in 1862. He died at 
Tunbridge Wells on 14 Sept. 1866. 

Riddell’s fine scholarship was widely re.- 
cognised. He was invited by the dele- 
gates of the university press to edit the 
Odyssey for their Oxford series; and Pro- 
fessor Jowett, who then contemplated an 
edition of Plato, entrusted to him the Apo- 
logy, Crito, Phsedo, and Symposium. Both 
of these works were left incomplete. His 
commentary on Odyssey, i,-xii., for which 
he had made large preparations, was com- 
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pleted by his friend and pupil, Rev. W. W. : 
Meny, D.D. (Clarendon Press, 1st edit. 
1876). Of his work on Plato he lived to 
finish only the ^Apology.’ It was printed 
alter his death at the Clarendon Press in 
1867. In the same volume appeared a 
‘Digest of Platonic Idioms,’ which he left 
behind him, founded on a minute examina- 
tion of the whole of Plato’s works. The 
happy combination of a profound sympathy 
with the genius of the Greek language, a 
strictly scientific method, and an exhaustive 
study of his author, has given the ‘ Digest ’ 
a unique position among works of modern 
scholarship. His thorough familiarity with 
thd Platonic style, and his instinctive appre- 
ciation of subtle laws of thought and expres- 
sion in what is apparently anomalous, are 
recognised as indispensable aids for the ex- 
planation of the ‘ Dialogues,’ and for the 
criticism of the text. His exceptional felicity 
in Greek and Latin verse comj)Osition is 
shown in various translations, redolent of 
the classic spirit, in the ‘ Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis’ and in ‘ Sahrinse Corolla.’ These have 
been collected, with additions, in a small 
volume of ‘Reliquiae Metricae ’ (Oxford and 
London, 1867). 

[Personal knowledge.] W. W. H. 

RIDDELL, JOHN (1786-1862), peer- 
age lawyer, born in 1786, was eldest son of 
Henry Riddell of Little Go van, a scion of 
the ancient family of Riddell in Roxburgh- 
shire [see under Riddell, Robert]. His 
mother was Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Glassford of Dougalston, by i^ne, daughter 
of Sir John Nishet of Dean. Educated for 
the law, Riddell was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1807. He made genealogy and Scot- 
tish peerage law his special study, and rose 
to pre-eminence in that branch of the pro- 
fession. Among other If^gal work he pre- 
pared the Crawford and Montrose peerage 
cases for Lord Lindsay. He loved genea- 
logical research for its own sake, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who alludes in the ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (canto i.) to ‘Ancient 
Riddell’s fair domain,’ described him as the 
only man from whose exclusive store of learn- 
ing could be gathered an adequate notion of 
the state of society in Scotland in the age 
preceding the Reformation. He died un- 
married at his house in Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, on 8 Feb. 1862. He was buried 
in the Dean cemetery there. He left a 
number of manuscripts which, in terms of 
his will, were acquired by the Advocates’ 
and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh. 

Riddell’s works were: 1. ‘The Saltfoot 
Controversy, with a Reply ; also an Appendix 


containing some Remarks on the present 
State of the Lyon Office/ Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1818. 2. ‘ Reply to the Mis-statements of 
Dr. Hamilton of Bardowie respecting the 
Descent of his Family ; with Remarks on 
the Claim of the Lennoxes of Woodhead to 
the Male Representation and Honours of 
the Original Earls of Lennox/ Edinburgh, 
1828. S. ‘ Remarks upon Scottish Peerage 
Law, with special Reference to the Case of 
the Earldom of Devon/ 8vo, 1833, Edinburgh. 
4. ‘ Tracts, Legal and Historical ; containing 
(1) Reply to Mr. Tytler’s Historical Re- 
marks on the Death of Richard II ; (2) Ob- 
servations upon the Representation of the 
Rusky and Lennox Families, and other 
Points in Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Merehis- 
ton ; (3) Remarks upon the Law of Legiti- 
mation per subsequens matrimonium ; the 
Nature of our English Canons and the 
Legitimacy of the Stewarts/ Edinburgh, 
ISAo, 8vo. 6. ‘Additional Remarks upon 
the Question of the Lennox or Eusky Re- 
presentation, and other Topics,’ 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1836. 6. ‘Inquiry into the Law 

and Practice in Scottish Peerages before 
and after the Union, involving the Ques- 
tions of Jurisdiction and Forfeitures : with 
an Exposition of our original Consistorial 
Law,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1842, Edinburgh ; this, 
which is based on No. 3, is the standard 
work on its subject. 7. ‘ Stewartiana ; being 
more about the Case of Robert II, and his 
Issue/ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 8. ‘Com- 

ments in Refutation of Pretensions as to the 
Representation of the ancient Stirlings of 
Calder : a Review of “ The Stirlings of Heir/’ ’ 
4to, Edinburgh, 1860. 

[Letter by Lord Lindsay in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, 15 Feb. 1862, Niehol’s Herald 
and Genealogist, i. 638 ; Law Times, xxxviii. 200.1 

E.P. 

RIDDELL, ROBERT (<^. 1794), anti- 
quary and patron of Bums, was son of 
Walter Riddell of Newhouse, who was taken 
prisoner in 1745 by the Jacobites and died 
in 1788. He traced his father’s descent from 
Gervase de Riddel, who accompanied David I 
from England and was made sheriff of Rox- 
burghshire. His mother, Anne, was daught er 
and heiress of Robert Riddell of Glenriddell, 
Dumfriesshire (1700-1771), to whose estate 
he ultimately succeeded. ‘ Robert of Glen- 
riddell ’ became captain in the 32nd (Corn- 
wall) regiment of foot in Ireland, 17 Nov. 
1780, and on 31 Oct. 1792 joined the 12th 
(Prince of Wales’s) regiment of light dra- 
goons (^Army Lists^ 1781 and 1793). But 
much of his life was passed in antiquarian 
and literary pursuits at Friars Carse, on his 
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estate in Diimfriessliire. He published vari- 
ous papers in volumes ix. and x. of ^ Arcbseo- 
logia/ including ‘An Account of tbe Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway/ ‘Remarks on the 
Title of Thane and Abthane/ ‘ Of the Ancient 
Modes of Fortification in Scotland/ and ‘No- 
tices of Fonts in Scotland.’ He was a feEow 
of the Societies of Antiquaries both of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and a member of me 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. His 
description of Nithsdale, with drawings, &c., 
was presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1793 ; and volume iv. of the ‘ Memoirs ot 
the Manchester society contains his disserta- 
tions on the ancient carved stones in Scot- 
land and on one in Dunafriesshire. Riddell 
gave much help to Francis GroseJ^q. v.J, who 
visited him at Friars Carse in 1789, and he 
corresponded "with Richard Gough [q. v.1 
John Nichols [q. v.] had a large collection of 
his letters. Riddell was granted the degree 
of LL.H. at Edinburgh in 1794 (Nichols, 
Lit Anecdotes, vi. 304, viii. 475). 

But Riddell, Hhe trusty Glenriddell, so 
versed in old coins,’ is remembered chiefly as 
the friend of Robert Burns. Friars Oarse 
was within a mile of Burns’s farm of Ellis- 
land, and Riddell gave the poet a key to the 
grounds. In a little hermitage there Burns 
wrote the ^Verses in Friars Oarse Hermitage ’ 
(1788), and the song ‘The day returns’ 
in celebration of the anniversary of the 
Riddells’ wedding day (7 Nov. 1788). The 
friends were in the habit of exchanging 
rhyming notes, and in 1789 Burns under- 
took to prepare for Riddell a manuscript 
collection of fugitive verses and. scraps. The 
volume containing this collection was sub- 
sequently returned to the poet by Riddell’s 
widow. On 16 Oct. 1789 a great drinking 
bout was held at Friars Oarse, when RiddeU 
contested for an historical whistle with Sir 
Robert Laurie and Alexander Ferguson of 
Oraigdarroch, both of whom were connec- 
tions of his (Bubkb, Peerage), Ferguson 
■was the victor, as Burns describes in ‘ The 
"Whistle.’ Riddell composed airs to several 
of Burns’s songs, including ‘ The Whistle/ 
‘The Banks of Nith,’ ‘The Blue-eyed Lassie,’ 
and ‘The day returns;’ and Burns assisted 
Riddell in founding a parish circulating 
library at Friars Oarse (Sm J. SiHCLAiE, 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 1792, iii. 
597-600, letter from Riddell forwarding a 
letter from Burns). 

By 1792 Burns was on very friendly terms 
with Riddell’s brother, Walter Riddell of 
Woodley Park, four miles south of Dumfries, 
who had married, in 1791, Maria Woodley, 
daughter of William Woodley, governor of 
St. ICitts and the Leeward Islands. The lady 


was only nineteen, but had a taste for lite- 
rature, and was anxious to publish an account 
of her own voyages. Burns gave her a letter 
of introduction to a printer, and proceeded, 
according to his wont, to write love songs 
about her (‘The last time I came o’er the 
moor,’ &c.) Early in 1794, at an entertain- 
ment held at W’’alter Riddell’s house to cele- 
brate his return from a voyage to the West 
Indies, Burns insulted his hostess. Burns’s 
apology was rejected by the lady and her 
husband, and he attacked Mrs. Riddell in the 
‘ Monody on a Lady famed for her Caprice,’ 
and other verses. By 1795 the poet was again 
on friendly terms with W alter Riddell’s wife. 
When Bums died in 1796 she published in 
the ‘Dumfries Journal’ an admirable article 
on her friend’s character, a defence which 
reflects credit on both the writer and her sub- 
ject. 

Meanwhile the Riddells of Glenriddell 
sided with their relatives in their quarrel 
with Burns, and Robert Riddell died at 
Friars Carse on 21 April 1794 without any 
reconciliation taking place; but Burns at 
once published a sonnet on his late friend 
(‘No more, ye warblers of the wood, no 
more ’). Riddell left most of his property to 
his widow (Elizabeth Kennedy). Glenriddell 
passed to his brother Walter. Riddell’s 
library of books on antiquities was sold by 
Robert Ross in 1795 (Nichols, Lit Anec- 
dotes, iii. 693); they included a manuscript 
‘Collection of Scottish Antiquities,’ contain- 
ing journals of tours made with Grose, illus- 
trated with watercolours by Riddell. Thpe 
were also manuscript collections of Scottish 
ballads, and glossaries and notes of families 
and peerages {Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 
201). In May 1794, soon after his death, 
Riddell’s posthumous volume, ‘ A Collection 
of Scots, Galwegian, and Border Tunes,’ was 
published at Edinburgh. 

[Burns’s Works, ed. Scott Douglas, 1891, 
vols. ii. iii. v. vi. ; Rev. Charles Rogers’s Book of 
Robert Burns, 1889, ii. 169, 185; Gent. Mag. 
1794, i. 481 ; Burke’s Peerage, s. v. ‘Riddell;’ 
W. P. Riddell’s The Riddell Family.] 

G-. A. A 

RIDDELL, SiE THOMAS {d. 1662), 
royalist, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
RiddeU of Gateshead, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Ooniers of Sochhurne, 
Durham (Sxjbtbbs, Durham, ii. 128 ; Fostee, 
DwhamPedigrees). The father was recorder 
and sheriff of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1601, 
mayor in 1604 and 1616, and represented 
the borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the 
three parliaments of 1620-1, 1625, and 
1627-8. He was, like his son, with whom 
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iieis ofteneoufused. arecusant and a royalist I attended a school at Otterhum on Heed- 


(see several references to Ms recusancy in 
the Diary of Ambrose Barnes, Surtees Soc. 
voL 1.) Along witli his son, he was ordered 
by the House of Oommons to be sent for in 
custody in November Commons' 

iii. 700), was admitted to his composition as 
a delinquent royalist on 9 July 1649 {Cal. of 
Committee ^or CompoundAny , p. 2037), and 
died on 30 March I60O (see Hist. MSB, 
Comm. lOth Rep. iv. 234, 13th Rep. i. 1). 

The son Thomas in March 1640 was 
elected, along with Sir Peter Riddell, to re- 
present Newcastle in the Short parliament 
(cf. Cal. State Bapers, Domestic, ccccxlix. 
30, 30 March 1640; Beturn of Members, 
i. 482). He attempted to raise Newcastle 
against the Scots in 1640 {Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes, pp. 330, 336), and subsequently 
became colonel of a regiment in the royalist 
army, was knighted, and appointed governor 
of Tynemouth Castle. Thence he made an 
unsuccessful sally in support of the Duke 
of Newcastle on 9 March 1643-4 (State 
Bapers, Dom. Car. I, D i. 13). When the 
parliamentary forces gained possession of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Riddell was sum- 
moned, in October 1644, to yield up Tyne- 
mouth, but refused (^Ilist. MSS, Comm. 
6th Rep. p. 33a). A year later he surren- 
dered the castle to Leslie (Lord Leven) on 
honourable terms {State Bapers, Dom. 
Car. I, D xi. 30, 26 Oct. 1645). He does 
not appear to have compounded for his 
estates, for on 13 March 1648-9 his name 
was added to the list of delinquents to be 
subjected to confiscation {Cal. of Committee 
for Compounding, p. 139 ; cf. Comm/onB 
Journals, vi. 498, 594). In the following 
November, 1650, an order was issued for his 
arrest (2 Nov.), and on the 10th another 
order in parliament was made that the coun- 
cil of state should prevent his going into 
the northern parts {Council Books, I. 88, 
p. 49). Riddell died at Antwerp, and was 
buried in the church of St. Jacques in 1652. 
He married, on 13 April 1629, Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Davison of Blakis- 
ton, Durham, widow of Ralph Calverley (for 
his descendants see Sitktebs, Durham). 

[Authorities cited; Hodgson’s Northumber- 
land, II. ii. 104; Sykes’s Local Records, i. 93; 
Betham’s Baronage, iv. 63 ; Burke’s Commoners, 
iii. 209 ; Ridlon’s Hist, of the Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 1 40, gives a view of Fenham Hall ; Rent. 
Mag. 1825, i. 591.] W. A. S. 

RIDDLE, EDWARD (1788-1854), ma- 
thematician and astronomer, son of John 
Riddell, an agricultural labourer, was bom 
at Troughend in Northumberland, where he 
received his early education. He afterwards 
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water, about two miles from Troughend, and 
there his enthusiasm for science was stimu- 
lated by a local scientific celebrity, James 
Thompson. While he was still a boy, Rid- 
dle opened a school of Ms own at '^Otter- 
bum. In 1807 he removed to Whitburn in 
Durham, and in 1810 began contributing to 
the ^Ladies’ Diary,’ winning in 1814 and 1819 
the prizes given by the editor, Dr. Hutton. 
It was through the latter that, in September 
1814, Riddle was appointed master of the 
Trinity House School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
While here he made an extensive series of 
observations to ascertain the longitude of 
the school anl the trustworthiness of certain 
lunar observations. In September 1821, again 
through Dr. Hutton, he was appointed master 
of the upper mathematical school, Royal Naval 
Hospital, Greenwich, where he remained till 
September 1851. His abilities as a nautical 
educator were highly appreciated by the ad- 
miralty. After Ms retirement his bust in 
marble was publicly presented to him by a 
large number of friends {Illustrated London 
News, 29 May 1852). 

Riddle was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose ^Transac- 
tions’ he contributed several valuable papers, 
and from 1825 to 1851 was an active member 
of the council. He died from paralysis at 
Greenwich on 31 March 1854. liis son John 
(1816-1862) was headmaster of Greenwich 
Hospital schools, and examiner in navigation 
to the science and art department. 

Riddle’s most valuable work was a ^Trea- 
tise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,* 
1824; 4th edit. 1842; 8th edit. 1864, form- 
ing a complete course of mathematics for 
sailors, and combining practice and theory 
in just proportion, which was not usually 
done at that time in hooks of this class ; the 
tables of logarithms were issued separately 
in 1841 and 1851. He re-edited Hutton’s 
^ Mathematical Recreations,’ 1840, 1854. He 
also published some sixteen papers on astro- 
nomical subjects, of which eight are in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 1818-22, 1826, 
1828, fi-ve in ‘Memoirs of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society,’ 1829, 1830, 1833, 1840, 1842, 
and three in ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,’ 1833-9, 1845-7 (see 
Boy. Soc. Cat. Scientrfie Bapers). The most 
important are those on chronometers (in 
wMch the author shows how to find the 
rates without the help of a transit instru- 
ment) (cf. Bhil. Mag. 1818; Mem. Boyal 
Astronomical Soc. 1829) ; ‘ On the Present 
State of Nautical Astronomy’ {Bhil. May. 
1821, and published separately) ; ‘On a Sim- 
plification of Ivory’s Solution of the Double- 
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altitude Problem.^ {Phil, Mag, 182:^); and 
' On the Longitude of Madras ' {Mem, Royal 
Astronomiccd Soc. 1842), a paper containing 
valuable formulse and remarks. 

[Ridlon's Hist, of the Ancient Ryedales . . . 
comprising the Biography of the Families of 
Riddell, &c., 1884, pp. ldO-2 ; Mem. Roy. Astron. 
Soc. xxi. 176, XXIV. 200; G-ent. Mag. 1854, i. 
661.1 W.F.S. 

BIDDLE, JOSEPH ESMOND (1804- 
1859), scholar and divine, eldest of the eight 
children of Joseph Biddle of Old Market 
Street, Bristol, was born there on 7 April 
1804. From Mr. Porter’s school in Bristol he 
was sent by the Bristol society for educating 
young men for the church to Mr. Havergal 
at Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. He ma- 
triculated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
18 Jan. 1825. He obtained a first class 
in classics, graduating B.A. in Michaelmas 
term 1828, and M.A. in 1831. 

From 1828 to 1830 Biddle lived at Rams- 
gate, where he took pupils and began a trans- 
lation of Scheller’s folio Latin dictionary, 
‘Lexicon totiiis Latinitatis,’ which was pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press in 1836. Seve- 
ral abridgments followed, and in 1838 he 
issued a useful ‘ Complete English-Latin Dic- 
tionary,’ and in 1849 ‘A Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Dic- 
tionaries of Dr. W. Freund.’ Biddle was 
also joint editor of Latin dictionaries with 
John T, White [q. v.], and of an ‘ English- 
Latin Dictionary’ with Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold [q. v.] 

Meanwhile, in 1830 Biddle was ordained 
deacon, and was successively curate of Ever- 
ley, Upper Slaughter (from 1832), Beading, 
and All Souls’, Marylebone. In 1836 he 
was assistant minister at Brunswick Chapel, 
Upper Berkeley Street, and in 1837 he became 
curate of Harrow, whence he soon removed 
to Shipton Mayne, Gloucestershire. Subse- 
quently he returned to Oxford in order to 
make use of the libraries. He was select 
preacher at Oxford in 1834 and 1864, and 
Bampton lecturer in 1852. But from 1840 
until his death, on 27 Aug. 1869, he was in- 
cumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhampton, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Biddle married, in 1636, Margaret Shar- 
wood, who survived him, and by whom he 
had a son — Arthur Esmond Riddle, rector of 
Tadmarton, Banbury — and a daughter. 

He was a painstaking and laborious 
scholar, a vigorous defender of evangelical 
principles against the tractarian movement, 
and an earnest but unimpassioned preacher. 
His chief publications, apart from his efforts 
in lexicography, were: 1. ‘A Course of Scrip- 
ture Beading for every Day in the Year,’ Ox- 


ford, 1831. 2. ‘Illustrations of Aristotle on 
Men and Manners from the Dramatic Works 
of Shakspeare,’ Oxford, 1832. 3. ‘ A. Scrip- 
tural Commentary on the First Epistle of 
Peter,’ London, 1834. 4. ‘Letters from an 
absent Godfather,’ 1837. 6. ‘ Luther and his 
Times,’ London, 1837. 6. ‘ Sermons Doctrinal 
and Practical,’ London, 1838. 7, ‘ Manual of 
Christian Antiquities,’ London, 1839. 8. ‘Ec- 
clesiastical Chronology,’ London, 1840. 
9. ‘British Commentary on the Gospels’ 
London, 1843. 10. ‘The Gospels in Greek’ 
for Schools,’ 1844. 11. ‘A Progressive 

Latin-English Vocabulary,’ London, 1847. 
12. ‘ Churchman’s Guide to the Use of the 
English Liturgy,’ London, 1848. 13. ‘ Na- 
tural History of Infidelity and Superstition in 
contrast with Christian Faith ’ (Bampton Lec- 
tures), Oxfordand London, 1852. 14. ‘ History 
of the Papacy to the Period of the Reforma- 
tion,’ London, 1854. 15. ‘ Manual of Scrip- 
ture History,’ London, 1867. 16. ‘House- 
hold Prayers,’ London, 1857 ; reissued 1887. 

Biddle contributed to the ‘ Encyclopajdia 
Metropolitana ’ ‘Annals of the East, from the 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire to the Capture 
of Constantinople,- and ‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Fifteenth Century.’ 

[Information communicated by Mrs. Riddle ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Catalogue of Brit. 
Hus.] F. C. M. 

BIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1120), judge, 
was in 1106 sent as a commissioner, with 
Balf Basset and other leading men, to settle 
a controversy as to the right of sanctuary at 
Ripon (Mon. Angl ii. ife). He also wit- 
nessed a charter of Henry I at Cornbury 
(Abingdon Cart. ii. 114) and one of the 
Count of Meulan, which must be previous 
to 1112 (ib. ii. 103). He was one of the as- 
sessors in a trial held before the queen at 
Winchester (ib, ii. 116) between 1108 and 
1113 (Antiquary y July 1887, p. 9), and a 
witness to a charter granted by Henry I be- 
fore his departure from England in 1116 
(Ramsey Cart. i. 245). Drowned in the 
‘ White Ship ’ disaster in 1120 (Orb. Vit. iv. 
419), he is referred to by Henry of Hunting- 
don fp. 318), in his ‘ De Contemptu Mundi,’ 
as ‘ justiciarium totius Angliae ’ (but one of 
the texts omits the words). 

His wife was Geva, stated by Dugdale to 
have been a legitimate daughter of Hugh, 
earl of Chester (Baronage^ i. 34, 36, 665), 
but her legitimacy is not probable. In her 
widowhood, during the reign of Stephen, she 
founded Canwell Priory, Staffordshire (Mon, 
Angl. iv. 104-6), speaking in her charter of 
Bandulf, earl of Chester, as her kinsman. By 
her Geoffrey left a daug-hter and heir, Maud, 
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wtose liand the Mng "bestowed on Eichard, ^ 
son and heir of Ralf Basset, with her father’s j 
lands {Sloane Cart, xxxi 4, No. 26), at the 
request of Earl Randiilf {ib. ; cf. Rot. Pip. 
31 Hen. I, p. 81). These lands lay largely in 
Leicestershire, where Richard and his wife 
founded the priory of Laund {Mon. Angl. v. 
187). 

A brother of Geoffrey, Mathew, was abbot 
of Peterborough in 1103 for about a year 
{Anglia Sacra, ii. 701). Geoffrey Ridel {d, 
1189) [q. T.], bishop of Ely, was probably his 
great-nephew. 

[Abingdon Cartulary and Ramsey Cartulary 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Monasticon Anglicanum; Dugdale’s 
Baronage; Ordericus Vitalis (Society de THis- 
toire de France) ; Sloane Charters (Brit. Mus.) ; 
Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls Ser.) ; Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra ; Hunter’s Magnus Rotulus (Record 
Corn mission;.] J. H. R. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY {d. 1189), bishop 
of Ely, was probably a great-nephew of Geof- 
frey Ridel (d 1120) [q. v.] He was a clerk 
in the service of Thomas the chancellor, and 
his name follows that of the chancellor as 
witness to a charter of Henry II, dated be- 
tween 1156 and 1162 (Dir Monstieb, Neustria 
Pia, p. 638). In 1161 he was presented by 
the king to the living of "W oolpit in SuflPolk 
(Joo. Brakeloot), p. 36, for date cf. p. 126). 
Early in 1 163 he succeeded Thomas in the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury {Materials, iii. 
120 ; Roa. W end. i. 24). Throughout the next 
eight years Geoffrey was occupied, less with 
archidiaconal functions than with the affairs 
of the king, and in active opposition to Tho- 
mas as primate. He began, indeed, by thrust- 
ing himself uninvited into the royal council- 
chamber and giving his advice unasked upon 
a lawsuit which was proceeding there ( Gesta 
Abb. i. 153). In Febriiaiy 1164 Henry sent 
him, with John of Oxford [q. v.], to the pope 
at Sens to request the grant of a legatine 
commission for Thomas’s rival, the arch- 
bishop of York [see Roger of Pont I 
L’EvEauB] {Mat. IV. 381. At the council 
of Northampton (October) he was, or boasted 
of being, the confidant of Henry’s plans for 
the humiliation of his metropolitan (Gerv. 
Cant. i. 185). In September 1165 he was 
sitting as a baron of the exchequer at West- 
minster (Madox, Form. p. xix). In July 
1166 he was trying to get the king’s leave to 
go abroad in order to avoid a citation from 
Thomas which he knew to be on its way 
{MateriaU, v. 421, cf. vi. 34) ; in August he 
was in Normandy, and there, on the 15th, ^ 
he appealed to the pope against the primate 
{ib. yi. 77). In November Henry withdrew 
the custody of the great seal from Walter de 
Lisle and gave it to the archdeacon of 


Canterbury {ib. vi. 10, 77). Eyton thought 
that Geoffrey had been keeper of the seal 
ever since Thomas resigned it in 1162, and 
that Walter was merely his deputy (Itin. 
pp. 100, 174 72. 1); but the authorities do 
not fully establish this point. 

On Palm Sunday, 13 April 1169, Thomas 
cited Geoffrey again, and threatened to ex- 
communicate him on Ascension Bay if the 
summons were not obeyed {Materials, vi. 
558-9, 572). Instead of obeying it, ‘ our arch- 
devil,’ as Thomas thenceforth called his con- 
tumacious archdeacon {ib. rii. 20, 59), under- 
took, in conjunction with the bishop of S6ez, 
a mission from Henry to Louis of France to 
demand the expulsion of the primate from 
French territory {ib. p. 27). On Ascension 
i Day Thomas fulfilled his threat {ib. vi. 594). 
The excommunication was disregarded by 
the king and by Geoffrey himself. On 1 Sept., 
at Bures, he and two other excommunicate 
persons were conditionally absolved by papal 
legates, and he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to treat with the legates at 
Caen, a week later, about the terms of the 
archbishop’s restoration {ib. vii. 70, 74, 80). 
To Geoffrey and to the bishop of London 
Thomas attributed the failure oi the negotia- 
tions {ib. pp. 130-2) ; and, as this failure in- 
volved the non-fulfilment of the conditions on 
which Geoffrey had been absolved, he was 
in October replaced under excommunication 
{ib. pp. 113, 115-16). He was one of the 
three justiciars to whom Henry shortly 
afterwards addressed ten ordinances for pre- 
venting the delivery of papal letters in Eng- 
land (ib. p. 147). About the same time he 
was made custos of the vacant see of Ely 
{Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 95). His insolent 
interference at the meeting of Henry and 
Thomas at Fr^teval, on 22 July 1170, would 
have prevented their reconciliation had it i^ot 
been for the tact of Henry himself {Mate- 
rials, vii. 336). The letter in which Henry 
announced the reconciliation to the English 
bishops was witnessed by Geoffrey 
p. 344). In September he was reported to 
he ‘ raging more than ever a^nst his mother 
the Church,’ and the pope handed him over 
unreservedly to the discretion of Thomas 
{ib. pp. 358-9). On 5 Oct. he was at West- 
minster with the ‘ young king,’ and conveyed 
a discouraging message from him to some 
clerks of Thomas, who came to arrange about 
the restitution of the archiepiscopal property 
. {R). pp. 389-90). Geoffrey was mmself occu- 
; pying the archbishop’s living of Otford, and 
had no mind to give it up {ib. pp, 402, 404). 
On 1 Dec., when Thomas reached Canterbury, 
Geoffrey was there with the archbishop of 
York and the bishops of London and Salisb ury, 
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who next day sent Mm — a willing messenger 
— to ‘persuade theyoungkingthatthe primate 
wanted to depose him ’ {ib. p. 406). From 
the boy-king’s court Geofirey was proceeding 
with Richard of Ilchester [q. v.] to follow the 
three bishops to Normandy, when at South- 
ampton they were overtaken by a message 
from young Henry, asking their advice how 
to answer Thomas’s request for leave to come 
and visit him. Geoffrey sent word back: ‘I 
know your father’s wishes ; and never will I 
be a party to admitting into your presence a 
man who purposes to disinherit you ’ (ib. i. 
111). Geoffrey did not sail with his brother ! 
archdeacon, and did not reach Normandy till 
some time after him (ib. iii. 127). He seems 
to have been there again in the summer of 
1171 (EYTOit, pp. 157, lo9-60). He must 
have been released from excommunication 
before 1 May 1173, when he was chosen 
bishop of Ely (Ann. Mon. ii. 61 ). On 17 May, ' 
Ascension Day, he was enthroned in his 
cathedral church (Hist. Mien. p. 631 ; R. 
Diceto, i. 368). The young king appealed 
to the pope against the appointment, accusing 
Geoffrey of ‘many things,’ particularly of 
complicity in the murder of St. Thomas, and 
of immorality ; but on the new archbishop’s 
return to England [see Richaed, di. 1184] in 
September 1174, Geoffrey came to meet him 
in London, and in St. Catherine’s Chapel at 
“Westminster publicly purged himself of the 
crimes laid to his charge (R. Diceto, i. 392). 
He was consecrated at Canterbury on 6 Oct. | 
Ralph de Diceto notes how Geoffrey’s 
career had kept pace with that of his fellow 
archdeacon and justiciar, Richard of Ilches- 
ter [q. V,] ; ‘ contemporaneously holding the 
foremost rank at the court of the same sove- 
reign, both archdeacons, both called to be bi- 
shops at the same time, consecrated together, 
enthroned in their respective sees ’ — for the 
second time, it seems — ‘ on the same day, 
13 Oct.’ [1174] (R. Diceto, i. 395).^ The 
parallel runs on nearly to the end of their 
lives. Like Richard, Geoffrey was at the 
archbishop’s council at W'est minster, 18 May 
1175, and at a royal council at Woodstock 
in July, and witnessed Henry’s treaty with 
the king of Connaught at Windsor on 6 Oct. 
(Qesta Men. i. 84, 93, 103); and next year, 
in J uly, he shared with his old comrade the 
duty of meeting at Northampton a papal 
legate who was on his way to Scotland, and 
of making him swear not to infringe the rights 
of the English crown (ib. p. 118). At a 
council held by another legate at Westmin- 
ster, 14 March, Geoffrey had sided strongly 
with his own metropolitan in a quarrel with 
Roger of York ; and a formal complaint of 
having suffered personal violence at the hands j 


of the bishop of Ely was laid by Roger before 
the court assembled at Winchester on 15 Auo*. 
Geoffrey, howevp, cleared himself by taking 
a solemn oath, in the king’s presence, that 
he was not the doer of the act of which the 
archbishop complained (ib. i. 113, 119). At 
the end of the month Geoffrey, with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sailed for Normandy 
as escort to the king’s daughter Joanna; they 
accompanied her on her way to Sicily as far 
as St. Gilles, and returned to England before 
Christmas (ib. pp. 119-20, 127). 

In this year, 1176, Geoffrey became custos 
of the honour of Eye (Eyton, p. 208). He 
was one of the three prelates commissioned 
by the king to dissolve the college of secular 
canons at W althara, 20 Jan. 1177 ( Gesta Men, 
i. 135). Soon afterwards Henry sent him, 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, on an 
embassy to Flanders (cf. ib. pp. 116 and 136, 
with Eyton, p. 205 n. 2, and p. 210 n. 2). In 
March he was in London, witnessing Henry’s 
award between the kings of Castiile and 
N avarre. Early in J une he went, with others, 
on a mission from Henry to the young king 
in Normandy, and to Louis of France. He 
was one of the four bishops who were with 
the king at Stanstead on 12 July, when 
tidings came that the realm was threatened 
with an interdict, against which they im- 
mediately appealed ( Oesta Hen. i. 144, 154, 
168, 175, 177, 181). At Christmas 1178 he 
was with the court at Winchester (Eyton‘, 
p. 224). In 1179 he was head of the justices 
itinerant on the midland circuit (Qesta^ i, 
239) ; and from April 1179 to April 1180 
he shared with his old comrades, the bishops 
of Winchester and Norwich, the office of 
chief justiciar (R. Diceto, i. 435). From 
1180 to 1185 there are notices of Mm — fre- 
quently in company with Bishop Richard 
of Winchester — as justice of the curia regis 
and baron of the exchequer (1180, Dfgdale, 
Baronage^ i. 700 ; 1181-2, Feet of Fines ^ 
p. 1 ; cf. Eyton, p. 244 n. 6, and p. 249 n. 2 ; 
1183, Eytok, p. 251 ; 1184, Madox, Exch. 
L 215 d\ 1185, Eyton, p, 266). About 
August 1181 he was with the king at Not- 
tingham. He assisted at the marriage of 
the king of Scots, at Woodstock, on 5 Sept. 
1186, and at a council at Marlborough on 
14 Sept. (Gesta Hen. i. 280, 351, 352); at 
Christmas he was with the court at Guild- 
ford (ib. ii. 3). In 1189 he held pleas in 
Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Cambridge- 
shire (Fipe Foil, 1 Ric. I, pp. 69, 160, 194). 
On 4 J line he was present at a conference 
between Henry and Louis at La Fert6 Ber- 
nard ( Gesta Hen. ii, 66). He had apparently 
returned to England before Henrys death 
on 6 J uly. He was trustee for some of the 
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'bequests in Henry’s will (Geev. Caistt. i.29^ 
299 j, but cannot bave bad time to act in 
that capacity before, ' hastening with a great 
train and full of pride’ to meet the new 
king, Richard I, on bis return to England, 
he fell sick at Winchester {ib. p. 457), and 
there died on 27 July {Angl. Sacra, i. 631 n. 
from Obituary of Ely\ the Gesta SLen,, ii. 
78, say 20 Aug., and E. Dicbto, ii. 68, says 
21 Aug.) He was buried at Ely. As be 
left no will, bis treasures, amounting to 3,200 
marks in coin and much gold and silver plate, 
horses, fine clothes, com, and other stores, 
passed to the king. 

Geoffrey was a benefactor to bis cathedral 
church and monastery; be presented it with 
several rich vestments, repaired two sides and 
part of the silver cover of St. Etbeldreda’s 
shrine, ^ painted the chair of the high altar 
and the middle part of the choir, and almost 
completed the new building to the west, with 
the tower’ [Hist. EL pp. 631-2). The whole 
eastern limb of Ely Cathedral has been rebuilt 
since Geoffrey’s day, and bis painting has 
therefore vanished, together with the ‘ chair 
of the high altar ’ {cathedra magni altaru), 
probably a throne for the bishop, placed in the 
apse behind the altar. Of his ^ new building,’ 
i.e. the western transept, the southern half, 
with a clerestory added probably by the next 
bishop, still remains, as well as the great west 
tower, of which the upper portion is of later 
date (cf. Joe. Brakelond, pp. 52-3). At 
the enthronement of his successor, 6 Jan. 
1 1 90, it was discovered that his tomb had been 
broken open, and his episcopal ring stolen. 

[Materials for Hist of Beeket, G-esta Abbatnm 
S. Albani, Ralph de Diceto, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Gesta Henrici, Roger of Wendover, An- 
nales Monastic! (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Jo<‘etyn of 
Brakelond, Camden Hoc. ; Historia Eliensis in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. ; Pipe Rolls 14 
& 16 Hen. H (Pipe Boll 80 c.), 1 Ric. I (Record 
Comm.) ; Feet of Fines, Pipe Roil Soc. vol. xvii.; 
Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II; Madox’s Ex- 
chequer and Formulare Anglicamim.] H. N. 

EIDER. [See also Rtdee.] 

RIDER or RYDER, JOHN (1562-1632), 
lexicographer and bishop of Killaloe, bom 
at Carrington, Cheshire, in 1662, was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1581 and M.A. in 1583. 
Taking holy orders, he held the rectory of 
Waterstock from 14 Sept. 1580 till next year, 
and that of South Okenden from 20 Nov. 
1583 to 31 Ang. 1690 (Nbwcoxjet, Diocese 
of London, ii, 449). He was also for a time 
beneficed at Bermondsey. But he devoted 
his early life mainly to study or tutorial 
work at Oxford. £1 1589 Joseph Barn^ 


published for him at the university press an 
elaborate English-Latin and Latiu-English 
dictionary. The long title began: ‘Biblio- 
theca Scholastica, a double Dictionarie. 
Penned for all those that would haue within 
short space the use of the Latin Tongue, 
either to speake or write’ (Bodleian). The 
dedication was addressed in Latin to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and Latin verses were 
inscribed to the Earl of Sussex and William 
Waad, both of whom had given Eider 
pecuniary help in his undertaking. He also 
acknowledged help from his Bermondsey 
parishioners and from friends at and near 
Banbury. Rider claimed that he included 
four thousand more words than any previous 
English lexicographer, and that his was the 
first dictionary in which English words pre- 
ceded the Latin. The latter claim is un- 
tenable, for English-Latin dictionaries by 
Richard Huloet, John "Withals, and H. F., 
the translator of Simon Pelgrom’s Flemish- 
Latin work, appeared respectively in 1552, 
1567, and 1580, while the ‘ Catholicon An- 
glicum,’ although not printed till the nine- 
teenth century, was compiled in the fifteenth. 
Rider’s dictionary was, however, the earliest 
in which the English-Latin portion preceded 
the Latin-English. Rider doubtless owed 
something to the labours of Thomas Thomas 
[q. V.], who produced at Cambridge in 1587 
an elaborate Latin-English lexicon. Fuller 
says that Rider borrowed ^ both his saddle 
and bridle ’ from Thomas. But Rider’s effort 
was generally deemed superior to that of his 
predecessor. According to a distich by Dr. 
John Underhill [q. v.] : 

Quantum Thomasio Calepinus cedere dehet, 

Tantum praeclaro Thomasius ipse Ridero. 

In 1617 Francis Holyoake recast and edited 
Eider’s dictionary, and was charged by Tho- 
mas’s executors with extensive plagiarism. 
In subsequent reissues of Rider’s book in 
1626, 1633, and 1640, Holyoake s contribu- 
tions were modified and amplified by Holy- 
oake himself, by Nicholas Grey [q. v.], and by 
Holyoake’s sons [see Holyoake, Fbakcis]. 

From 1597 to 1615 Rider was rector o! 
Winwick, Lancashire, but he rarely visittH 
his parish. At the same date as he received 
the appointment he became dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and he lived for 
the rest of his life dbiefly in Ireland. Early 
in 1698 he was granted the queen’s license 
to visit England. Later in the year he was 
made prebendary of Kildare, in 1608 arch- 
deacon of Meath, and in 1612 bishop of Kil- 
laloe. He was consecrated on 12 Jan, 1612- 
1613. He resigned the rectory of Winwick 
on 11 Aug. 1015, and in 1022 he presented 
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to royal commissioners at Dublin a detailed 
account of his diocese, which is extant in 
manuscript in the diocesan registry of Cashel. 
He was anxious to encourage the study of 
the Irish language. Dying on 12 Nov. 1632, 
he was buried in his cathedral. He left two 
sous, John and Thomas. 

Besides his dictionary, Rider published: 
1. ‘Letter concerning the News out of Ire- 
land, and of the Spaniards landing and present 
state there/ London, 1601, 4to. 2. ‘ Afriendly 
caveat to Irelands Catholickes concerning 
the Daungerous Dreame of Christs corporall 
yet invisible presence in the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper/ Dublin, 1602 (by Franck- 
ton), 4to (Brit. Mus.) This was a reply to a 
defence of the six catholic articles, circulated 
in manuscript by Henry Fitzsimon [q, v.] the 
Jesuit. The latter sent Rider an answer 
to the ‘Caveat’ on 4 Feb. 1602-3, and 
Rider published in 1604, by way of retort, 
a ‘ rescript ^ embodying ‘ a claim of antiquity 
in behalf of the Protestant religion.' No 
copy of this pamphlet seems known. It was 
severely handled in Fitzsimon’s ‘ Catholick 
Confutation of Rider’s Claim,’ Rouen, 1608. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ii. 647 ; Cotton’s Fas-ti 
Hib. Eccl. passim; Ware’s Bishops of Ireland, 
ed. FTarrip\ i.596 ; Aii s worth’s Latin Diet, pref.; 
Not es and Qumes, 6th ser. iv. 274 ; Madan’s Ox- 
ford Press, p. 28 ; see art. Fitzsimon, Hknry.] 

S. L. 

RIDER, ‘WILLIAM (1723-1785), mis- 
cellaneous writer, the son of John Rider of 
London, gent., was born in 1723, and edu- 
cated at Mr. W’'atkin’s academy in Spital 
Square. On 22 June 1739 he matriculated 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, but migrated 
to Jesus College, where he was a scholar i 
from 1744 to 1749 ; he graduated B.A. in 
1745, and was subsequently appointed chap- 
lain of the Mercers^ Company, lecturer of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, and curate of St. 
Faith’s. He was also chaplain to St. Paul’s 
school, and in 1763 was appointed surm aster, 
a post from which he retired in 1783 on 
account of his infirmities. He died on 
30 March 1785, leaving a widow, Hannah 
Rider, who received an allowance from the 
Mercers' Company until her death in 1809; a 
son, John Rider, who was a printer in Little 
Britain, died on 1 April 1800. 

Besides several single sermons, Rider was 
author of: 1. ‘A Comment on Boadicia' 
[sic], 1754, 8vo ; this is a vindication of the 
tragedy by Richard Glover [q. v.], which was 
played for nine nights at Drury Lane Theatre 
in December 17&. 2. ‘ A New Universal 
Dictionary ; or a Compleat Treasure of the 
English Language. Tracing the words from 
their primitive fountains, explaining the 


various senses in which they are used, and 
expounding all the technical terms,’ London, 
1759, fol. Proper names are included in it, 
and each word is followed by a full descrip- 
tion and definition, with numerous short 
quotations. Mr. H. B. Wheatley calls it ‘ a 
very interesting work ’ {FUlologkal Sociefy*8 
Transactions^ 1865, p. 254). 3. ‘ A New 
History of England,’ 1761-4, 12mo, in 60 
vols. ; this is a pretentious work, and was dedi- 
cated to George III. Charles Godwyn wrote 
that it had at first no reputation, but was 
afterwards well spoken of; Lowndes calls 
it ‘ one of the vilest Grub Street compilations 
ever published ; ' in 1764 Rider published an 
atlas to accompany the work. 4. ‘ An His- 
torical and Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the living Authors of Great 
Britain/ 1762, 8vo ; published anonymously, 
and chiefly remarkable for the unblushing 
eulogy the author passes on his own ‘ History 
of England.’ 5. ‘ The Christian Family’s 
Bible,’ 1763-7, in three large folio volumes, 
with lengthy comments by the editor. Rider 
also contributed verses to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ under the pseudonym ‘Philar- 
gyrus.’ 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Gent. Mag. 
1785, p. 1009; St. Paul’s School Reg. p. 84; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustrations, iii. 737, v. 62, viii. 228, ix. 
692 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ; Allibone’s Diet. 
English Lit.] A. F. P. 

RIDEVALL or RIDE VANS, JOHN db 
(^. 1330), Franciscan, wfyi^ fifty-fourth di- 
vinity reader of his order at Oxford (A/owm- 
menta Frandscana, i. 654). Some authorities 
have incorrectly described him as an Augus- 
tinian friar. He is also called John de Musca. 
The following extant works are attributed 
to him: 1. ‘Lectura super Apocalypsi’(MS. 
Venice St. Mark, Class I. Cod. 139, If. 110- 
119). 2. ‘ Commentarius super Fulgencium 

... a fratre J. de Ridevall,’ inc. ‘ Intencio 
venerabilis viri’ (MSS. Univ. Cambr, Ii., 
ii. 20, If. 121-62, and Mm. i.l8, § 6, Worces- 
ter Cathedral Library, 164, and Venice St. 
Mark, Class 1. Cod. 139, ff. 121-36. 3. ‘ In 
Valerium ad Rufinum deux ore non ducenda’ 
(a little piece by "Walter Map [q. v.], but 
sometimes attributed to St. Jerome), inc. 
‘ Loqui perhibeor ’ (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Mm. 
i. 18, § 5, and Lambeth, 330). These two 
commentaries seem to be identical with the 
similar ones somewhat dubiously attributed 
to John Walleys or Wallensis (c£ Little, pp. 
150, 170). 4. ‘ Ovidii Metamorphoseos fabule 
ccxviii moraliter exposite,’inc. ‘ In hujus ex- 
positionis initio ’ (MSS. "Univ. Cambr. Ii, ii. 
20, ff, 162-99, and Worcester Cathedral Li- 
brary, 89). This exposition differs from those 
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of Thomas Walleys and Peter Bercherius. 
5. ^ A Commentary on St. Augustine Be 
Civitate Dei,’ inc. ^ Magnus Dominus et 
laudabilis nimis in Civitate Dei ’ (MSS. 
C. 0. C. Oxon., 186, books 1~3, and 187, 
books 6 and 7). 

[Wadding’s Script. Ord. Min. ^ p. 152 ; 
Sbaralea’s Snppl. in Script. Ord. Min. p. 455 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 630-1 ; Little’s 
Breyfriars at Oxford, pp. 170-1 (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.)] G. L. K. 

RIDGE, JOHN (1590 P-1637 .?»), puritan 
divine, was born at Oxford about 1590. He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on 16 June 1610, at the age of twenty, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 May 1612, having al- 
ready been ordained deacon by John Bridges, 
bishop of Oxford. His nonconforming puri- 
tanism stood in his way, and he went over to 
Ireland, where he was probably ordained pres- 
byter by Robert Echlin [q. v.], bishop of 
Down and Connor. On 7 July 1619 Echlin 
admitted him to the vicarage of xAutrim, on 
the presentation of Arthur Chichester, lord 
Oliichester of Belfast [q. v.] He rebuilt or 
completed his church (founded 1696), and 
gained the repute of a telling preacher and 
* a great urger of charitable works.’ He has 
been described as a presbyterian, but this is 
an error. About 1626 Hugh Campbell, a 
layman from Ayrshire, established a kind of 
revival meeting on the last Friday of each 
month at his house in Oldstone, two miles 
from Antrim. Great crowds of people at- 
tended, and fanatical excesses were fostered 
by James Glendinning, the eccentric vicar of 
Carnmoney, co. Antrim. To allay the excite- 
ment, Ridge began a meeting for preaching 
and conference on the first Friday of each 
month at Antrim, and called in the aid of 
Robert Blair (1593-1666) [q. v.], Robert 
Cunningham {d. 29 March 1637) of Holy- 
wood, co. Down, and James Hamilton (d, 
1666) [q. V.] 

Thus originated the Antrim meeting, a 
clerical conference described and commended 
by John Livingstone [q. v.], who says its 
deliberations were ‘ sometimes as profitable 
as either presbyteries or synods.’ This meet- 
ing, an advisory body claiming no jurisdic- 
tion, furnished the model of the W orcester- 
shire agreement framed by Richard Baxter 
in 1652, and adopted in numerous English 
counties in place of the parliamentary presby- 
terianism. Also, through John Howe (1630— 
1705) [q. V.], who was a member of the An- 
trim meeting (1671-6), it became the parent 
of the county unions formed among English 
dissenters after the passing of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. The fame of the meeting 
brought to Antrim, about 1628, a company of 


English separatists (Reid thinks they were 
baptists) and an Arminian, John Freeman, 
but neither party was successful in making 
proselytes. 

Ridge was one of the five beneficed clergy 
[see Beige, Edwaed] who, at the primary 
visitation of Henry Leslie [q. v.] at Lisburn 
in July 1636, refused to subscribe to the 
new canons, assimilating the doctrine and 
ceremonies of the Msh church to those of 
England. The private conference W’'hich 
followed has not been recorded ; in the 
public disputation with Leslie at Belfast (on 
11 Aug.) Ridge took no part, but when called 
up for sentence on 12 Aug. he admitted that 
Leslie had given the five non-subscribers a 
fair, though not a full, hearing. Leslie thought 
his scruples arose from his being ^ a melan- 
cholian’ in temperament. He condemned 
him to ^ perpetual silence within his diocese.’ 
Hitherto there had been no actual presby- 
terianism in Ireland; even by theoretical 
presbyterians the question of the form of 
church government had not been seriously 
raised. It was Leslie’s action, prompted by 
Bramhall, that laid the foundation of a 
fierce revolt against episcopal authority. As 
was expected, the silenced clergymen, with 
the exception of Brice, retired to Scotland. 
They were received at Irvine, Ayrshire, by 
David Dickson (1583 P-1663) [<3^. v.] Here 
Ridge is believed to have died in 1637, but 
there is no record of his death or burial. 

He was married, and left daughters, one of 
whom, Susannah (i. 19 April 1693), was mar- 
ried on 30 Sept. 1643 to Samuel Heathcote 
of Derby, and had ten children; the descen- 
dants of her eldest son, Samuel, are numerous. 
His portrait in oils, and an autograph manu- 
script, ^ Advice to his Daughters,’ are in the 
possession of a descendant. 

[Foster’s Alumai Oxon. 1891, iii. 1257 ; 
Adair’s Narrative, 1866, pp. 16, 27, 53, 320; 
Lives of Blair and Livingstone (Wodrow Sot*.) ; 
Reid’s Hist. Fresh. Chnrch in Irelnnd (Rilleu), 
1867, i. 100 sq. 201 sq. 521 sq. ; Kiilen’s Hist. 
Cons:. Fresh. Church in Ireland, 1886, p. 15.] 

A.a. 

RIDGEWAY, Sib THOMAS, first Eael 
OE LoiTDOisrDEEEY and first Baeon" Gaelbst- 
Ridseway (1565 F-1631), son and heir of 
Thomas Ridgeway of Tor Mohun, co. Devon, 
and Mary, daughter of Thomas Southcote of 
Bovey Tracey in the same county, was born 
either at Torwood or at Tor Abbey about 
1666 (Peikce, Worthies of Deixm). He ma- 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
17 Nov. 1581, and was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple in 1583 (Fosteb, Alumni 
Oxon,) Subsequently he was apparently ap- 
pointed collector of customs at Exmouth 
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( Cat. Hatfield MSS. t. 898). He succeeded 
kis fatker on 27 June 1597, and in July of 
tkat year fitted out a skip at kis own cost to 
take part in tke Azores expedition under tke 
Earl of Essex {Cal. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
1595-7, p. 477). He was kigk skeriff of 
Devon in 1600, and was knigkted in tke same 
year (Peincb, Worthies). He is said to kave 
taken part in tke wars in Ireland, and may 
possibly kave done so under Lord Mountjoy. 
He was returned M.P. for co. Devon on 
28 Feb. 1604 to tke parliament of 1604-11, 
but resigned wken appointed treasurer in 
1606. In 1603 ke was appointed vice- 
treasurer and treasurer-at-wars in Ireland 
under Sir George Cary, wkom ke eventually 
succeeded as treasurer in Api il 1606 ( CaL 
State Fapers, Irel. Jas. I, i. 461). He keld 
tkat office till 1616 {Zib. Ilib. i. pt. ii. p. 43), 
being admitted a privy councillc r on 20 Oct. 
1606 (cf. Cal. State Papers, Irel. Jas. I, ii. 31, 
36). His office as treasurer was no sinecure, 
and on 30 Nov. 1606 ke submitted a project 
to tke Earl of Salisbury for increasing tke 
crown revenues {ib. ii. 40). On 18 Dec. 
warrant was given to tke lord ckancellor to 
issue a commission to kim and certain otkers 
to inquire into abbey lands in county Dublin 
{ib. ii. 45). He bad apparently about tkis 
time been appointed mas+er of the kawks and 
game in Ireland, an office formerly in tke pos- 
session of Sir Geoffrey Fenton [q. v.] 

Wken tke news of tke rebellion of Sir 
Cakir O’Dogkerty [q. v.], and tke burning of 
Derry, reached Dublin (April 1608), tke lord 
deputy. Sir ji^rtkur Okickester [see Chi- 
chester, Arthur, Lord Chichester oe 
Belfast], immediately despatched a strong 
force into tke nortk, under tke marshal, Sir 
Pickard Wingfield and Sir Oliver Lambart, 

^ in which our noble treasurer,’ wrote Chi- 
chester, ‘ without my knowledge accompanied 
them,’ with a troop of horse, ^ and rendered 
himself eminent by tke rapidity with which 
ke followed and subdued O’Dogkerty’ {ib. ii. 
606, Pref. p. 38). Okickester regretted tkat 
*ke could give kim no recompense but thanks,^ 
but ke conferred tke honour of knighthood 
on kis eldest son, Eobert, at that time sixteen 
years of age, who had accompanied kim {ib. 
li. 607). He assisted in tke preliminary work 
of surveying tke escheated counties of Ulster 
preparatory to tke plantation, and on 30 Nov. 
urged on Salisbury tke necessity of putting 
the scheme into execution as speedily as pos- 
sible {ib. iii. 104). He was thanked by tke 
king for kis diligence, but tke survey proved 
in many respects so defective tkat on 19 July 
1609 a new commission was issued to kim and 
others {ib. iii. 265-6). On 31 July tke com- 
missioners set out from Dublin towards the 


nortk, returning about tke beginning of Oc-. 
tober,but it was not until tke end of February 
1610 tkat tke inquisitions taken by them were 
drawn up in legal form and tke maps properly 
prepared. Arriving in London about 12 March, 
Eidgeway had an interview with Salisbury, 
and handed over to kim all tke documents 
connected with tke survey. During tke next 
few weeks ke was busily engaged with Sir 
John Davis [q. v.] and the commissioners for 
Irish affairs, before tke lords of tke council, 
in assisting to make a selection from tke long 
lists of servitors willing to plant, transmitted 
by Okickester, and in deciding as to tke most 
suitable districts for locating tke principal 
natives. In tke discharge of these and other 
duties connected with tke grand movement 
in Ulster ke was detained in London till tke 
beginning of July. Meanwhile new commis- 
sioners, of wkom ke was one, had been ap- 
pointed to carry tke scheme into execution ; 
and, in order tkat kis absence might not retard 
tke work, Eidgeway, as soon as ke was re- 
lieved from attendance on tke council, ‘ put 
over in a small boat of seven or eight tons, 
a vessel,’ wrote Okickester, ‘ unfit for kim to 
adventure in’ {ib. iii. 479). 

His arrival caused things to move briskly. 
He himself was assigned, as an undertaker, 
two thousand acres in tke precinct of 
Clogker, co. Tyrone, lying on the south- 
eastern border of the barony of Clogker, 
adjoining tkat part of Monaghan known as 
tke Trough, and represented on tke map as 
well-wooded and containing little bog or 
waste land. To tkis were subsequently added 
on 22 April 1613 tke lands around Agker. 
Further, as a servitor, there was assigned to 
kim another estate of two thousand acres in 
tke precinct of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, lying 
along tke upper course of tke Blackwater, 
and represented as abounding in woods and 
bog land. He was one of the first to take 
out kis letters patent, and from a report 
made of tke state of the plantation in 1611 
ke appears to kave been fairly active in ful- 
filling kis obligations as an undertaker. Tke 
settlement of Ulster having caused a great 
drain on tke English exchequer, it was sug- 
gested to James I in 1611 tkat there were 
many gentlemen who would willingly pay 
considerable sums for an hereditary title, and 
that the money thus obtained might be used 
for tke support of tke army in Ulster. Tke 
king’s consent having been obtained, one of 
tke first to take advantage of tke new order 
thus created was Eidgeway, who for tke pay- 
ment of 1,200^. was created a baronet on 
25 Nov. 1611. In anticipation of the in- 
tended calling of a parliament, and with tke 
object of seeming a majority in it for the 
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new settlers, a number of boroughs were 
created in 1612, and on 13 Nov. Bidgeway 
was constituted a burgess of Ballynakill in 
Gallen-Bidgeway, Queen’s County {ib, iv. 
299), of which place he was elected M.P. on 
17 April 1613. He was likewise returned 
as one of the knights of the shire for co. 
Tyrone on 23 April to the parliament which 
met at Dublin on 18 May, and it was on his 
motion that Sir John Davis was elected 
speaker, thus giving rise to the counter- 
election of Sir John Everard, and to one of 
the most remarkable scenes in Irish parlia- 
mentary history {^ib. iv. 399-404). On 1 April 
1615 a commission was issued to the lord 
chancellor and others to take his accounts as 
treasurer {ib, v. 29). Some exception was made 
as to certain sums of money expended by him 
{ib, V. 175-6), but he was discharged of his 
office in 1616, and on 25 May was created 
Lord Bidgeway, baron of Gallen-Bidgeway. 

On 19 Aug. 1622 he sold his proportion 
called Portclare and BallykiUygirie, includ- 
ing Agher, to Sir James Erskine, eleventh 
son of Alexander, second son of John, earl of 
Mar, and younger brother of Thomas, first earl 
of Kellie. The transaction was nominally a 
sale, but strictly an exchange of the Portclare 
and BallykiUygirie estate for the title and 
dignity of an earldom, of which Erskine had 
the disposal {Spottiswoode MiscelL i. 102— 
110). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. 1623 he be- 
came Earl of Londonderry. In the Star- 
chamber proceedings against the Earl of Suf- 
folk [see Howard, Thomas, first Earl or 
Surrolk] in October 1619 one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against him was a direct 
statement of Bidgeway that during the time 
he had been vice- treasurer he had never been 
able to obtain the money needed for the public 
service unless his demand was accompanied 
by a bribe (Gaedinee, JSist, of Bn/f land j iii. 
209). 

Bidgeway died in London in 1631, and was 
buried in the south aisle of the parish church 
of Tor Mohun, Devonshire, which he had early 
in his life adorned with tablets to the memory 
of his father and grandfather. He married 
Cicely (sometime maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth), sister and coheiress of Henry Mac- 
william, by whom he had three sons — Bobert, 
who succeeded him, Edward, and Macwilliam 
— and two daughters— Mary, who died in her 
infancy, and Cassandra, who married Sir 
Francis Willoughby. The peerage became 
extinct on the death of Bobert, fourth earl, 
in 1714. 

[Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 548-51; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Peerage of England, 
&c., by G-. E. C. (s. v. ‘ Londonderry ’) ; Blewitt’s 
Panorama of Torquay ; Gal. State Papers, IreL 


Jas. I, passim; Hill’s Plantation of Ulster; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.; Pole’s Description of Devon, 
pp. 269, 272; Addit. MS. 5754, f. 184; Cott. 
MS. Titus B. X. ff. 181, 189, 405 ; Harl MS. 
1091, art. 1-3.] E. D. 

BIDGEWAY, WILLIAM {d, 1817), 
law reporter, graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as B.A. in 1787, LL.B. in 1790, and 
LL.D. in 1795. He was called to the bar, 
and acted as one of the crown counsel in 
several state trials, notably in that of Bo- 
bert Emmet in 1803, of Edward Sheridan 
and Thomas Kirwan in 1811-12, and of 
O’Connor and McKeon in 1817. He died 
at Dublin of typhus fever, caught while on 
circuit at Trim, on 1 Dec. 1817. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Edward Ledwich [^. v.J, 
antiquary, and left seven children. 

Bidgeway had a high reputation as a 
lawyer, and was a diligent and accurate 
reporter of legal cases. In 1774 he was en- 
trusted hy the Irish attorney-general with 
the publication of ^ Beports of Oases argued 
and determined in the King’s Bench and 
Chancery during the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Presidency (1733-7).’ Marginal 
notes contain the substance of the decisions 
given, with a collation of authorities and 
references. Bidgeway prepared the^ official 
reports of the proceedings against W. Jack- 
son in 1795 and the Sheares in 1798 [see 
Sheaees, Henry] ; they appear in the * State 
Trials.’ Other volumes published by Bidge- 
way are : 1. ‘ Beports of Cases upon Appeal 
and Writs of Error in the High Court^ of 
Parliament in Ireland since the Bestoration 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction,’ 3 vols. 8vo, 
1795-8. 2. ^ Term Beports of Oases in the 
King’s Court in Dublin, 34-35 George III ’ 
(with W. Lapp and John Schoales), 1796. 
3. ^ Beports of State Trials in Ireland, 1798- 
1803,’ 3 vols. 1803. 4. 'Beports of Pro- 
ceedings in Cases of High Treason at a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer held under Special Com- 
mission, August and September 1803,’ 1803, 
4to. 5. ' Beport of Proceedings under Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery for Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, 
and Cavan in December 1806,’ 1807, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Proceedings in Case of T. Kirwan and 
E. Sheridan,’ 1811, 8vo. 7. 'Proceedings 
against H. Fitzpatrick for Libel on the Duke 
of Bichmond,’ 1813, 8vo. 8. 'Beport of 
Trial of Boger O’Connor and Martin M'Keon/ 
1817 (finished hy B.. W. Greene). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Todd s 
Cat. of Dublin Graduates ; Gent. Mag. 1817, li- 
572 ; Scots Magazine, 1817, ii- 198; State Trials, 
voL xxxi. &c.; Wallace’s Reporters chrono- 
logically arranged (1855), p. 270 ; Nichols’s Lit^ 
Xllustr. viii. 832.] G. Le G, N. 
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EIDGLEY, THOMAS, D.D. (1667?- 
1764), independent theologian, was bom in 
London about 1667. He was educated for 
the ministry in Wiltshire, presumably under 
John Davison at Trowbridge. In 1696 he 
was chosen assistant to Thomas^ G-ouge 
(1666 P-1700) [q. V.], pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Three Cranes, Fruiterers’ 
Alley, Thames Street, London. On Gouge’s 
death he succeeded to the pastorate, which 
he held till his own death, being assisted by 
John Hurrion and (from 1732) by Samuel 
Parsons. On the death of Isaac Ohauncy[q.v.] 
he was elected (1712) divinity tutor to the 
Fund Academy in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, 
established by the London congregational 
fund board in 1696. His coadjutor in classics 
and science was .John Fames [q. v.] Bidgley 
had abundance of theological learning, and 
was a good instructor. His position as a 
teacher was that of a bulwark of dissenting 
orthodoxy against the prevalent tendencies 
to Allan and Arminian laxity. This duty 
he discharged with great ability and con- 
siderable individuality of treatraeiit. Yet 
his scheme of the Trinity, denuded of the 
generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Spirit, is essentially Sabellian, and in 
easing the difficulties of Calvinism he follows 
the Socinians in limithig the penalties of 
Adam’s sin to death and temporal discomfort. 

In 1719 he took the side of subscription 
in the Salters’ Hall debates [see Bradbury, 
Thomas], thus ranging himself with the 
older presbyterians ; while Hunt, Lowman, 
Lardner, and Jennings, his juniors among 
the learned independents, were for non-sub- 
scription. His lectures expository of the 
larger catechism of the Westminster divines 
constitute his ^Body of Divinity,’ which, 
issued by subscription in 1731, became a 
textbook of moderate Calvinism, and gained 
him the diploma of D.D. from Aberdeen. 

Ridgley died on 27 March 1734, aged 66, 
and was buried m Bunhill Fields. His 
portrait by Bartholomew Dandridge [q. v.] 
has been engraved by Vandergucht. 

He published, besides single sermons, in- 
cludingf Lineral sermons for Gertrude Clarkson 
(1701), Elizabeth Bankes (1711), Nathan 
Hall (1719), Thomas Tingey (1729), John 
Hurrion (1732), and John Sladen (1733, two 
editions same year) : 1. ^The Unreasonable- 
ness of the Charge of . . , . Creed-making,’ 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 2. 'An Essay concerning 
Truth and Charity,’ &c., 1721, 8vo (both 
these relate to the Salters’ Hall controversy). 
S, ' The Doctrine of Original Sin,’ &c., 1726, 
8vo ; two editions same year (two lectures 
at Pinners’ Hall, with postscript). 4, *A 
Body of Divinity,’ &c., 1731, foh 2 vols. 


(portrait); 2nd edit. 1734; 3rd edit. Edin- 
burgh, 1770, fol. 1vol.; 4th edit. Pontefract, 
1811-1814, 8vo. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Clmr.ffies of London, 
1808, ii 72 sq. ; an Account of Mr. T. Ridgley 
(1708) is really a narrative of grievances by 
Sarah Peirce, a half-crazy spinster who pestered 
him with her attentions ; Nutde’s Continuation 
of Granger, 1806, iii. 156; Rogue and Benneit’s 
Hist, of Dissenters, 1833, ii. 156 ; Jones’s Bun- 
hill Memorials, 1849, pp. 230 sq.; Calendar of 
Associated Theological Colleges, 1887, p. 46.] 

A. a. 

RIDLEY, GLOCESTER or GLOSTER 
(1702-1774), miscellaneous writer, born at 
sea in the Glocester East Indian in 1702, 
and consequently called ' Glocester,’ was a 
collateral descendant of Bishop Nicholas 
Ridley [q. v.], and son of Mtittliew Ridley 
of Bencoolen, East Indies. He was educated 
at Winchester College, becoming scholar in 
1718, when he was described as of St. Alban, 
Wood Street, London. He matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 
1721, but was admitted a scholar of New 
College on 1 Sept. 1722, becoming fellow on 
18 June 1724, before the usual two years 
of probation had been completed. He gra- 
duated B.O.L. on 29 April 1729, and the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
diploma on 25 Feb, 1767. While young 
he was fond of acting, and in 1728 he ana 
four companions wrote the tragedy of ' The 
Fruitless Redress,’ each of them contributing 
an act. He afterwards composed the play 
of 'Jugurtha,’ hut neither piece was pro- 
duced on the public stage or printed. ^ Theo- 
philus Cibber, his contemporaiy at Winches- 
ter, is said to have called upon him at Poplar, 
and to have pressed him to adopt the stage 
as his profession. Verses and translations 
by him, apparently written while he was at 
college, are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28717. 

Ridley was ordained in the English church, 
and was curate to William Berriman, D.D. 
[q.v,] He was afterwards Berriman’s exe- 
cutor, and preached his funeral sermon. 
In 1733 he was appointed by his college to 
the small benefice of Weston Longueville, 
NorfoUr, thereby vacating his fellowship in 
1734. He was also chaplain to the East 
India Company at Poplar, where he chiefly 
resided, ana lecturer at St. Ann’s, Middle- 
sex ; and in 1751 he was presented by his 
college to the donative of Romford in Essex. 
When the Duke of Bedford was made lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1766, Ridley de- 
clined an offer of the first cha;^laincy, although 
it was coupled with a promise of promotion 
in England. He remained without substan- 
tial preferment until May 1766, when he 
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was appointed to tlie prebendal stall of 
Teignton Eegis in Salisbury Catbedral by 
Arclibisliop Seeker Literary Anec- 

dotes, ix. 744). Ridley was known to many 
learned men, including Bisbop Lowtb and 
Ghristopber Pitt, tbe poet. To the latter be 
presented a set of verses ^ on Ms poems and 
translations.’ W itb Spence, Pope’s friend, be 
was especially intimate. Spence gave bim 
Pope’s cane, and made bim Ms executor. 
Tbree letters from Ridley to Spence are in 
tbe appendix to Spence’s ‘Anecdotes’ (ed. 
1858, pp. 320-7), and Ridley addressed to 
Spence bis imitation of Horace’s Ode 12, 
bk. iv. in Dodsley’s ‘ Museum ’ (L 135-6). 
Buncombe’s translation of tbe second book 
of tbe ‘Epistles of Horace’ is dedicated to 
bim. He died on 3 Nov. 1774, and was 
buried on 10 Nov. in tbe cemetery at Poplar, 
tbe epitaph on bis monument being written 
by Lowth. Ridley’s library was sold by 
Benjamin White in 1775, He left a widow 
and four daughters. In bis old age be lost 
both his sons, James Ridley [g. v.] and Tho- 
mas Ridley, a writer in the service of the 
East India Company at Madras, where be 
was no sooner settled than be died of small- 
pox. His daughter Mary (d, 1809), wife 
of Edward Evans {d. 1807), captain in tbe 
23rd foot, is said to have written several 
novels. Margaret Ridley, ‘ tbe last survivor 
of Ms family,’ died at Hingbam in 1837, 
aged 91. 

Ridley wrote, in addition to many single 
sermons and three collected volumes of them 
(in 1736, 1742, and 1746 respectively) : 

I. ‘ Jovi Eleutberio, or an Offering to Li- 
berty’ [anon.], 1746; this bad previously 
appeared in Bodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poetry,’ 
iii. 44-58. 2. ‘ Be Syriacarum Novi Foederis 
Versionum indole atque usn dissertatio,’ 
1761, dedicated to Archbishop Seeker; it is 
reprinted at tbe end of Semler’s edition of 

J, J. Wet stein’s ‘Libelli ad crisen atmm in- 
terpretationem Novi Testament! ’ (Halae, 
1776), p, 247. Ridley bad received four 
manuscripts from Mesopotamia, two of which 
contained ‘binas versiones Oyriacas Novi 
Foederis tabularum,’ and although be was 
without a preceptor, and even lacked a know- 
ledge of the letters, be applied himself to a 
study of tbe language and learnt it. Tbe 
manuscripts were left by bim to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and they were printed at tbe ex- 
pense of tbe delegates of tbe Clarendon Press 
in 1778, by tbe Rev. Joseph White, B.B. (Ni- 
chols, lUmtrations of Lit iv. 859). 3, ‘Life 
of Bisbop Nicholas Ridley,’ 17 63 ; tbe success 
of this volume enabled bun to invest 800^. in 
tbe funds; tbe greater part of it was reprinted 
in ‘ Tbe Voice of tbe Church,’ 1840, vols.i. ii. 


4. ‘A Review of Mr. Phillips’s History of tbe 
Life of Reginald Pole,’ 1766. 5. ‘ A Letter 
to tbe Author of tbe Confessional ’ [anon.], 
1768 ; this was followed in tbe same year by 
second and third letters, and all three, in 
wMcb Archbishop Seeker assisted, were 
bound up together with a general title, 
Francis Blackburne, tbe anonymous author 
of ‘ Tbe Confessional,’ subsequently replied 
to them, and so did ‘ A Country Clergyman’ 
(said to be tbe Rev. T. Gwatkin). 6. ‘ Me- 
lampus : a Poem in Four Books, with Notes, 
by the late Gloster Ridley,’ 1781. On tbe 
title-page is a medallion portrait of tbe 
author, painted by Scoule, and engraved by 
John Hall. Prefixed is Ridley’s poem of 
‘ Psyche,’ which bad previously appeared in 
Bodsley’s ‘ Museum ’ (iii. 80-97) and in 
Bodsley’s ‘Collection of Poetry’ (iii. 33-43). 
Tbe publication was effected by George 
Steevens for tbe benefit of Ridley’s widow 
and family. 

Some of bis poems, including one on tbe 
death of George I and on tbe accession of 
George II from tbe Oxford set of verses on 
those events, appear in Nichols’s ‘ Collection 
of Poems’ (viii. 74-82, 112-34). 

[Foster s ALnmni Oxon. ; Lysons’s Environs, 
iii. 457-8, iv, 197 ; Terry’s Old Romford, pp. 
225-7 ; Notes and Queries, 7tb ser. i. 230 ; 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 227 ; Gent. Mag. 
•1774, pp. 505-8, 542, 554 (where some extracts 
from ^Jugurtba’ are given), 1775 passim (on 
tbe antborsMp of the ‘Confessional’), 1809, i. 
587, 1837 i. 332 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, i. 
641—9, iii. 689, vi. 455, viii. 410; Ridlon’s An- 
cient Ryedales, pp. 431-5 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 
675 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, viii. 292 ; information 
from Dr. Sewell of New College.] W. P. C. 

RIDLEY, HUMPHREY, M.B. (1653- 
1708), physician, son of Thomas Ridley of 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, was bom in 
1653. He matriculated from Merton College, 
Oxford, on 14 July 1671, but did not take a 
degree at Oxford, though be there studied 
medicine ; in September 1679 be graduated 
M.B. at Leyden, mamtaining a thesis ‘ Be 
Lue Venerea.’ He was incorporated M.B. at 
Cambridge in 1688. He settled in London, 
became a candidate or member of tbe Col- 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1691, and was 
elected a fellow on 30 Sept. 1692. He gave 
tbe Gulstonian lectures in 1694. He pub- 
lished in 1695 ‘ Tbe Anatomy of tbe Brain/ 
dedicated to tbe president and fellows of tbe 
College of Physicians. Tbe book was for* 
mally approved by tbe censors’ board on 
7 Sept. 1694, and, although following so soon 
after tbe important writings of Thomas 
Willis and Raymond Vieussens, contains 
additions to their accounts of tbe brain. He 
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dissected the venous supply of the corpora 
striata more exactly than Willis, and de- 
monstrated ffom observation in the en- 
gorged brains of men who had been hanged, 
the lymph vessels of which only one had 
been mentioned by Anthony Nuck in 1692. 
He was also the first to describe and name 
the circular sinus. His is the first English 
description of a sarcoma or new growth of the 
pineal gland [Anatomy.^ p. 83). ^ He attacks 
the use of imagination in scientific writings, 
and gives anatomical reasons for doubting 
whether the soul is more seated in the brain 
than in the body at large. The figures which 
illustrate the book were drawn by V\ illiam 
Cowper (166G-1709) [q.v.] the surgeon. A 
Latin translation was published at Leyden 
in 1725 by I.angerak. On its title-page Kid- 
ley is erroneously named Henry, a mistake 
due to the fact “that in his own book his 
initial only appears. In 1703 Tonson pub- 
lished for him a volume, entitled ^ Obserya- 
tiones qusedam Medico-practicae et Physio- 
h'gicae,’ which shows him to have been as 
good a clinical observer as he was an ana- 
tomist. The observations, some of which 
are accompanied by accounts of autopsies, 
are more than thirty in number. The most 
interesting is that on hydrophobia in an 
English groom who accompanied his master 
to Kyswick in October 1697, when the peace 
was being concluded, and was there bitten 
by a Danish dog. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
developed on 11 Dec., and it was observed 
that in the convulsions his head was gene- 
rally turned towards the wound, while just 
before his death difficulty of swallowing 
ceased and he took a large quantity of toast 
soaked in beer. Kidley died in April 1708, 
and was buried in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn. 

[Muuk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 490 ; Garth’s Dispen- 
sary, canto V.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. j Works.] 

K M. 

KIDLEY, JAMES (1736-1765), author 
of ‘Tales of the Genii,’ eldest son of Dr. 
Glocester Ridley [q. v.], was born at Poplar 
in 1736, and washaptised at St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 18 Feb. in that year. He was 
educated at Winchester School, being elected 
scholar in 1749, and matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, on 25 May 1754, but 
soon afterwards migrated to New College, 
whence be graduated B.A. in 1760. He held 
a fellowship at New College from 1755 to 
1762. Having taken orders, he obtained a 
chaplaincy in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, hut he relinquished this post to become 
chaplain to a marching regiment, and was 
present at the capture of Delleisle in June 
1761, Owing to the imperfect commissariat 


arrangements, the troops suffered greatly 
from dysentery. Kidley himself was con- 
fined for some weeks in a hospital at Palais 
on the island, and his general health was 
undermined. Soon after his return (his first 
signature in the Vestry Book appears ou 
12 April 1762) he obtained tbe reversion of 
his father’s living at Komford in Essex, 
where he died prematurely in 1765. His 
death is recorded in the Komford register 
of burials 1 March, from which it might be 
presumed that he was buried at Komford; 
but Lysons expressly states that he died on 
24 Feb. and was buried at Poplar in the 
chapel cemetery. By his wife Ann he had 
three children, James John (baptised at 
Romford on 16 April 1763), Ann (6. 1764), 
and Mary Judith (5. 1765). 

Ridley is chiefly remembered as author of 
‘The Tales of the Genii, or the delightful 
Lessons of Horan, the son of Asmar. E^ith- 
fully translated from the Persian Manuscript, 
and compared with the French and Spanish 
editions published at Paris and Madrid, by 
Sir Charles Morell’ (originally issued in 
shilling parts, and reprinted London, 1764, 
2 vols. 8vo). The work purports to be by 
‘Sir Charles Morell, at one time ambassador 
from the British settlements in India to the 
Great Mogul,’ and to be a literal translation 
from a book held in great estimation at Ispa- 
han and at Oonstaiitinople. The ‘Tales,’ how- 
ever, are entirely Ridley’s own ; the stories 
are good in themselves ; they are interspersed 
with some satire upon the professions of so- 
called Christians ; and, for the rest, are skil- 
fully modelled upon the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
which had been first translated into a Euro- 
pean tongue (French) by Antoine Galland, 
and concurrently rendered into English, 
1 704-1717. Ridley’s first edition, illustrated 
by some well-executed engravings, was dedi- 
cated to George, prince of Wales. A second 
edition appeared in 1780, and succeeding 
editions in 1794,1800,1806, 1814, 1849, and 
1861. A French translation appeared in 
1766, another in *Le Cabinet desFe§s’ in 
1786, and a German translation at Leipzig 
in 1766-6, 8vo. The two English editions 
last named were selected, ^ revised, purified, 
and remodelled,’ ^ with a view of develop- 
ing a religious moral,’ by Archbishop 
■’V^ately, who may have been a sounder 
moralist than Ridley, but was far inferior 
as a story-teller. Joseph Spence [q. v.], an 
old family friend, was portrayed in the 
‘Tales’ as ‘Phesoi Ecneps’ fhis name read 
backwards), the Dervise oi the Groves. 
Their popularity among children outlasted 
the eighteenth century, and is attested by 
the inaantine tragedy culled ‘ Misnar,’ which 
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C'aarles Dickens founded on one of Ridley’s 

^ Tales ’ about 1822. 

In addition to ^Tbe Tales of tbe Genii/ 
Bidley wrote a novel, of no great merit, 
entitled ‘The History of James Lovegrove, 
Esquire,’ in four books, London, 1761, 2 yols. 
8vo; and ‘The Schemer, or Universal Satirist, 
by that Great Philosopher Helter vanScelter/ 
London, 1763, 8vo (a series of papers origi- 
nally contributed to the ‘ London Chronicle ’) ; 
it satirises, among other contemporary topics, 
Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy/ and the proposals 
submitted for the construction of Blackfriars 
Bridge upon elliptical arches [see Milne, 
Bobbkt, 1734-1811]. 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Kirby’s 
Winchester Scholars, p. 249 ; notes from Bom- 
ford register kindly supplied by Thomas Bird, 
esq., of Canons, Romford; Lysonss Environs of 
London, iii. 464; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diction- 
ary; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 646, 647, ii. 
S76, 382; Letters of Eminent Persons, iii. 169; 
Cushing’s Initials and Psendonyms, pp. 504,534 ; 
Halkett andLaing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. 
Lit. iii, 2543; Monthly Rev. xxxi.^ 478 ; Watt’s 
Bihh Britanniea; Ebert’s BibL Diet. 1837, p. 
1142.] # T.S. 

BIDLEY, LANCELOT {1 1576), divine, 
is said to have been the son of John Bidley 
of Willimoteswick in Northumberland, by 
Margaret, daughter of Bichard Horton, and 
grandson of Sir Nicholas Bidley. Nicholas 
Bidley [q. v.], bishop of London, was his first 
cousin. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and proceeded B.A. 1523-4, and 
commenced M.A. 1527, B.D. 1537, and D.D. 
1540 OT 1641. On the reorganisation of the 
church of Canterbury under the king’s charter 
on 8 April 1541 he was constituted, onCran- 
mer’s recommendation, one of the six preachers 
of that cathedral. Under Edward. VI he 
was a vigorous defender of protestantism, and 
bishop Bidley seems to have meditated his 
promotion to the chancellorship of St. Paul’s 
on the translation of Grindal to a bishopric 
in November 1551. He was collated to 
the rectory of Willingham, Cambridge, on 
10 June 1545. 

On Mary’s accession he was proceeded 
against as a married clergyman. He failed to 
appear on the day of visitation, but ten days 
after pleaded guilty in the chapter-house and 
was deprived (15 March 1553 ; Eist, MS^, 
Comm, 9th Bep. p. 101 ; Stripe, CranTner^ 
p. 472). Bale heard a report that Bidley 
subsequently put away his wife and returned 
to celibacy and Boman Catholicism. He was 
deprived of the rectory of Willingham on or 
before 5 May 1554 (Baher MSS. xxx. 136, 
141). Under Elizabeth, however, he reap- 
pears in 1560 as one of the six preachers of 


Canterbury (Stripe, Parker, i. 20). He 
was also in the same year appointed rector 
of Stretham in Cambridge, where he was 
buried on 16 June 1576 (Blomepield, CuUec- 
tama Cantabr. p. 23). He married Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Paterson, and had 
two sons, Henry and Mark [q, v.] 

Bidley wrote: 1. ‘An Exposition upon 
the Epistle of Jude the Apostle of Christ, 
wherein he setteth plainli before every man’s 
eyes false Apostles and their craftes, bi the 
whiche they have long deceived symple 
Christian people,’ London, 1538, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Commentary in Englishe upon Sayncte 
Paule’s Epistle to the Ephesians for the in- 
struction of them that be unlearned in tonges 
gathered out of the Holy Scryptures and of 
theolde Catholyke Doetours of the Churche, 
and of the best authors that nowe a dayes 
do wryte/ London, 1540, 8vo. 3. ‘An Ex- 
position in Englyshe upon the Epystyll of 
Saynt Paule to the Phillipians for the in- 
struction of them,’ London, 1545 (?) 8vo. 
4. ‘An Exposition in Englyshe upon the 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Colossians,’ Lon- 
don, 1548, 8vo. The first three books are 
reprinted in Legh Biehmond’s ‘Fathers of 
the English Church,’ Bidley is also credited 
by Tanner and Bale with many other ex- 
positions of scripture, as well as works ‘ De 
XIII Ahusionihus Missse/ and ‘De Conjugio 
Ministrorum.’ 

[Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. i. 713; Tanner’s BibL 
Brit.-Hib. (inaccurate in details) ; Todd’s Deans 
of Canterbmy; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Her- 
bert; Cotton’s Editions oKhe Bible; Cole MSS. 
lx. 62 ; John Harrisson’s (alias John Bale) Yet 
a Course of the Bomish Fox, p. 49 ; Glocester 
Bidley’s Life of Nicholas Ridley, p. 21 ; Coopers 
Athense Cantabr.; Legh Richmond’s Fathers of 
the English Church ; Eidlon’s Ancient Ryedales, 
p.425.] W.A.S. 

BIDLEY, MABK, M.D. (1560-1624), 
physician, second son of Lancelot Bidley 
[q. V.], was bom in 1560 at Stretham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which place his father was 
rector. He graduated B.A. from Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1580, and M,A, in 1584. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the Collie of 
Physicians of London on 25 Sept. 1590, and 
was elected a fellow on 28 May 1594. He 
went to Bussia as physician to the English 
merchants resident there, was recommended 
to the czar, by Lord Burghley, and appointed 
his chief physician. In 1598, on the death of 
the czar, Boris Gudonoff, he returned to Eng- 
land, with many compliments from the new 
czar, and settled in practice in London. He 
waselected censor of the College of Physicians 
in 1607, again from 1609 to 1613, and in 
1615 and in 1618, and was treasurer in 1610 
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and 1620. He was fond of matliematics, and 
in 1613 publislied ^ A Short Treatise of Mag- 
neticall Bodies and Motions/ a small quarto 
printed by Nicholas Okes, at the Hand, near 
Holbom Bridge. He claims acquaintance 
with William G-ilbert [q. v.], whom he com- 
mends as the greatest discoverer in magneti- 
cal science. After twenty-four chapters on 
the properties and description of the magnet, 
he discusses the variation of the compass 
and methods of estimating it in eight chap- 
ters, the inclinatory needle in eight others, 
and concludes with a chapter on finding the 
longitude, and one ^of the matter of the Mag- 
neticall globe of the earth by the needle.’ He 
writes in a clear, scientific style, and in his 
preface gives a succinct account of the his- 
tory of the subject. In 1617 he published 
^Animadversions on a late Work entitled 
Magnetical Advertisement.’ He died early 
in 1624, leaving no issue. His portrait, at 
the age of thirty-four, is engraved in his 
short treatise after the table of contents, and 
represents him as a man of middle height 
with a square-cut beard and curling hair. 
His coat-of-arms is blazoned within the 
frame. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 106j Bidlon’s An- 
cient Ryedales, p. 425 (with portrait).] N. M. 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1500 P-1655), 
bishop of London, was second son of Chris- 
topher Ridley of IJnthank Hall, near Willi- 
moteswick, Northumberland, a descendant 
of an ancient border family. His paternal 
grandfather was also Nicholas Ridley,* his 
mother, Anne, daughter of William Blen- 
kinsop. Bishop Tunstal was a relative. One 
of his uncles, John Ridley, was father of 
Lancelot Ridley [q.v.] 

Another uncle, Robert Ridl ey , long studied 
in Paris, proceeded D.D. at Cambridge in 
1518, and is doubtfully said to have been at 
one time fellow of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. Robert Ridley was rector of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate, from 1623,* held succes- 
sively three prebends in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
was rector of St. Edmund the King, London, 
from 1626, and of Fulham from 1629. He 
died in 1636. He was a man of learning 
and m opponent of the Reformation. Un- 
published sermons by him, ^for Sundays and 
holidays throughout the year,’ are in Cam- 
bridge University Library, MS. Dd. V. 27 
(Cooper, Athenm Cantabr. i. 57, 520). 

After ^ educated at Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, Nicholas entered Pembroke Hall, Cam - 
bridge, about 1518, and distinguished himself 
by his proficiency in Greek. All the ex- 
penses of his education were defrayed by his 
uncle Robert. He graduated B.A. as fourth 


wrangler in 1521-2 (cf. Moule, p. 302). Re 
declined in April 1624 an offer of a Skirlaw 
fellowship at University College, Oxford 
and was soon afterwards elected fellow of 
Pembroke Hall. On proceeding M.A. in 
1626, he pursued his studies at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and at a later date attended lec- 
tures at the university of Louvain. By 1580 
he had settled again at Cambridge, and was 
appointed junior treasurer of his college. 
His growing reputation as a scholar fed 
to his being chosen to represent the uni- 
versity in 1633 in a disputation with two 
Oxford graduates, George Throckmorton and 
J ohn Ashwell, on the questions whether the 
civil law were worthier than medicine, and 
whether a woman condemned to be hanged 
whose life was twice preserved after bSncJ 
suspended from the 'gallows through the 
breaking of the rope, ought to be hanged a 
third time. Next year, in 1534, Ridley acted 
as proctor of the university, and paid many 
visits to London in order to protest against 
the threatened withdrawal of academic pri- 
vileges. He helped to procure from the 
university an opinion condemnatory of the 
spiritual power of the pope ; and his abilities 
were further recognised by his appoint- 
ment to the office of chaplain to the uni- 
versity. 

Till the death of his uncle Robert in 1636 
he does not appear to have distinctly ac- 
cepted the reformed faith ; but be had read 
Bertram’s book of the sacrament, and had 
discussed the questions at issue with Cran- 
mer and Peter Martyr. In 1537, when he 
proceeded B.I)., Archbishop Cranmer made 
him one of his chaplains, and on 13 April 
1638 instituted him to the vicarage of Herne, 
Kent. Cranmer, who formed a high opinion 
of his learning and judgment, was largely 
influenced^ by him in the formation of his 
final religious opinions. But Ridley only 
gradually rejected the crucial doctrines of 
the old faith. Although he preached in 1539 
against the Six Articles, he accepted at the 
time the doctrine of the corporeal presence, 
treated auricular confession as permissible, 
though unnecessary to salvation, and, by 
declining to marry, showed himself favour- 
able to the principle of clerical celibacy. 

In the last years of Henry VIII’s reign pre- 
ferment was bestowed on Ridley with some 
liberality In 1540, when he took the degree 
of D.D., he was elected master of Pembroke 
Hall. He became one of the king’s chap- 
lains and canon of Canterbury in 1541, 
and canon of Westminster in 1645. About 
1643 attempts were made, it is said, by 
Bishop Gardiner to convict him of noncon- 
formist practices. His doubts about auri-‘ 
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cular confession, Ms alleged condemnation 
of some clitircli ceremonies as beggarly, and 
Ms direction that the Te Deum should be 
sung in English at Heme church were 
among accusations that he appears to have 
refuted to the satisfaction of commissioners 
sent to examine him by the king. But there 
is little doubt that his alienation from an- 
cient catholic dogma and practice was steadily 
growing, and just before Henry YHI’s death 
he finally renounced the dogma of transuh- 
stantiation. His conclusions on the subject 
were at once adopted by Cranmer. 

The reign of Edward VI gave Eidley his 
opportunity. When visitors were deputed 
to propagate the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion in the dioceses of York, Durham, Car- 
lisle, and Chester, he was sent with them as 
their preacher. A.t the same date his col- 
lege presented Mm to the vicarage of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. But a higher honour was 
in store fox him. On 4 Sept. 1547 he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, with per- 
mission to hold in commendam^ tiU Christ- 
mas 1552, Ms two vicarages and his two 
canonries. 

At the end of 1548 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for the visitation of Cam- 
bridge University, whose business it was, 
besides the work of general reorganisation, 
to establish protestantism there on a firm 
basis. The visitors did not arrive till May 
1549, when Ridley opened the proceedings 
by preaching a sermon in the university 
church. He next presided over three dis- 
putations between protest ant and catholic 
champions on the subject of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and on 20 June pro- 
nounced a learned judgment in favour of 
the view of the reformed church. He re- 
peated these opinions in a sermon preached 
in the university church ten days later. He 
differed from his fellow-commissioners as 
to the desirability of merging Clare College 
in Trinity Hall, and, although he carried ms 
point, he was withdrawn from the commis- 
sion before its labours terminated by direc- 
tion of Protector Somerset (Buenke, ii. 274— 
275). He was afterwards ordered to visit 
the unhappy anabaptist, Joan Bocher [q. v.], 
while a prisoner in Lord Bich’s house in 
London, and vainly invited the poor woman 
to recant. In 1648 he helped to compile the 
first English prayer-book. In 1549 he was 
nominated to the commissions for the reform 
of ecclesiastical law and for the deprivation 
of Bonner, bishop of London, and G-ardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. On 12 April 1550 he 
was installed Bonner’s successor in the 
bishopric of London. He showed much good 
feeling in Ms attitude to the ejected prelate’s 


mother and sister, whom he permitted to 
reside at his palace at Fulham and often en- 
tertained at his own table. 'While zealously 
supporting the reformed doctrines, he insisted 
on the observance of due order in public 
worship, and a few months after settling in 
London sought to convince John Hooper, 
one of his chaplains who had been nomi- 
nated to the see of Grioucester, of the folly of 
refusing to wear the prescribed episcopal 
vestments. But he ordered all altars in his 
diocese to be replaced by communion tables, 
and gave preferment to many men of ad- 
vanced reforming tendencies. With Brad- 
ford, whom he made a prebendary, he lived 
on terms of close friendship, and he was a 
patron of John Rogers [q. v.], whom he also 
appointed to a prebendal stall. 

In 1552, after holding an ordination at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which he 
still retained the mastership, he paid, on his 
way back to London, a visit to the princess 
Mary at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. He came 
without any invitation, and was politely re- 
ceived by the princess, but she peremptorily 
declined his offer to preach before her. 
Early in 1558 he appealed to the young 
king, wMle preaching before him at West- 
minster, to make better provision for the 
destitute London poor. After. the sermon 
Edward VI invited Ridley to give him more 
detailed advice. At the bishop’s suggestion 
royal letters were sent inviting the co- 
operation of the lord mayor and corporation, 
and in the result Christ’s Hospital, St- 
Thomas’s Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital 
were founded jointly by the king and corpora- 
tion to alleviate the poverty of London. The 
greed of Edward Vi’s courtiers and their 
raids on church property, which had con- 
tributed to the spread of poverty throughout 
the country, disquieted Ridley, and his re- 
monstrances brought upon him the suspicion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. But he did 
not prove resolute enough to withstand the 
duke’s persuasions that he should sign the 
letters patent which acknowledged the title 
to the crown of the duke’s daughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Grey. At the same time he was 
promised the rich bishopric of Durham. On 
Sunday, 9 July 1558, just after the king’s 
death, but before it had been publicly an- 
nounced, Ridley preached at St. Paul’s Gross 
before the lord mayor and corporation. He 
declared the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
to be illegitimate, and vehemently denounced 
Mary’s religious opinions (Bitenbt). 

When Ridley perceived that Lady Jane’s 
cause was lost, he made Ms way to Queen 
Mary’s camp at Framlingham and flung him- 
self upon her mercy. She ordered him to 
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be arrested and sent to the Tower of London, 
where he arrived on 20 July 1553 ^on a 
lame and halting horse.’ He was excepted 
from Queen Mary’s amnesty, and Bonner was 
at once reinstated bishop of London. From 
the early days of his imprisonment Ridley by 
w'ord of mouth and by his pen did all in his 
power to defend the reformed doctrines. In 
letters to his friends Hooper and Bradford 
he insisted on the need of resolutely standing 
by their faith. In the spring of 1554, after 
"W^yatt’s insurrection had spurred Queen 
Mary and her advisers into new activity 
against protestants, Ridley, with two fellow- 
prisoners, Hugh Latimer, formerly bishop of 
Worcester, and Thomas Cranmer, formerly 
archbishop of Canterbury, were taken to 
Oxford, so that their opinions might be the 
more thoroughly sifted in disputation with 
men of learning. Ridley was committed to 
the custody of the mayor of Oxford, Edmund 
Irish, whose house adjoined the Bocardo 
prison. On 17 April 1564 he was brought 
into the divinity school at Oxford, and, in 
the presence of a large, noisy, and actively 
hostile audience, was invited to defend his 
faith. His chief opponent was Br. Richard 
Smith, canon of Christ Church, who was 
aided by eleven other divines, including 
Nicholas Harpsfield, Owen Oglethorpe, pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford, Dr. 
William Glyn, president of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, and Thomas Watson, master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln, Hugh Weston, rector of 
Lincoln College, acted as moderator, and at 
the conclusion of the day’s debate declared 
Ridley a heretic. Three days later he was 
brought before royal commissioners sitting 
in St. Mary’s Church, and, on refusing to 
recant, was excommunicated. 

But Mary and her ministers were reluctant 
to press matters to extremities. The realm 
had not been formally reconciled to Rome, 
and the execution of the old penal laws 
against heresy had not been sanctioned by 
Mary’s parliaments. Further opportunities 
of conforming to Catholicism were therefore 
offered Ridley. The Spanish friar Soto was 
sent to argue with him, but Ridley remained 
obdurate. Late in 1664 Cardinal Pole ab- 
solved the kingdom, and next year parlia- 
ment enacted the penal laws against heretics. 
On 30 Sept. 1555, in accordance with a new 
commission from Cardinal Pole, Bishops 
White, Brookes, and Holyman summoned 
Ridley to take his trial under the new 
statutes on the capital charge of heresy. He 
protested against the legal constitution of 
the tribunal, but acknowledged the truth 
of the chief charges which accused him of j 


denying the presence of the natural bodv of 
Christ in the Eucharist after consecration or 
the existence in the mass of a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the quick and the dead, fie was 
directed to write out his opinions at length. 
Next day the court met iu St. Mary’s Church* 
and, after examining Ridley’s written de^ 
fence, the judges declared his language blas- 
phemous and unfit to he recited. He was 
sentenced to the greater excommunication 
and on 15 Oct. was formally degraded in 
the mayor’s house by Bishop Brookes and 
Marshall, vice-chancellor of the university. 
Immediately after he was handed over to the 
mayor for punishment. He bore himself to 
the end with the utmost equanimity. On the 
eve of his execution he was especially cheer- 
ful, bidding the mayor’s wife accompany him 
to his marriage in the morning, and declinino* 
the offer of his brother-in-law, George Ship- 
side, to spend the night with him on the 
ground that he intended to enjoy a sound 
sleep. On IG Oct. he and his fellow prisoner, 
Latimer, were marched to the stake, which 
was set up * on the north side of the town in 
the ditch over against Balliol College.’ Ridley 
was carefully dressed in a black gown, furred 
and faced with foins, ‘such as he was wont to 
wear being bishop.’ Richard Smith preached 
a short sermon, which Ridley offered to 
answer, but the vice-chancellor, Marshall, 
ordered him either to recant or he silent. 
Then Ridley, having distributed most of his 
clothes to the bystanders, was fastened to 
the stake by a chain of iron. His brother-in- 
law tied a bag of gunpowder about his neck, 
and, after Ridley had appealed to the queen’s 
commissioner, Lord Williams of Thame, 
who was keeping order in the crowd, to pro- 
tect some poor dependents of his, the faggots 
at his feet were lighted. Latimer hade him 
be of good cheer. ‘ We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as, 
I trust, shall never be put out.’ Latimer at 
once succumbed to the lire, but Ridley suf- 
fered revolting torments before death released 
him. A martyrs’ memorial was erected at 
Oxford in 1841, near the scene of the exe- 
cution. 

Foxe describes Ridley as ‘ a man right 
comely and well proportioned in all points, 
both in complexion and lineaments of the 
body.’ In bearing he was singularly cour- 
teous. He was ‘ given to much prayer and 
contemplation,’ and sought his only relaxa- 
tion while he was bishop in an occasional 
game of chess. He was deeply read, espe- 
cially in patristic learning, and Cranmer ac- 
knowledged him his superior in controversy. 
Bishop Brookes at his latest trial addressed 
to him the taunt: ‘Latimer leaneth to 
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Cranmer, Cranmer leanetb. to Ridley, and | 
Ridley to the singularity of his own wit/ In j 
his tract on the * Lord’s Supper ’ he defined j 
and justified the doctrine on the subject | 
which the church of England adopted, ilis I 
reputation as a preacher must be accepted on 
hearsay, for none of his sermons are extant. 
Some enthusiastic verses on his courage, by 
the poet Quarles, contain the lines ; 

Rome thundered death, but Ridley’s dauntless eye 
Star'd in death’s face and scorned death stand- 
ing by. 

Wordsworth commemorated his resolution 
in a sonnet on the ‘ Marian Martyrs.’ 

Portraits are at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and at Fulham Palace. One, attri- 
buted to Holbein, was engraved by I. Miller 
for Glocester Ridley’s biography in 1763. 
There is an engraved portrait by Simon Pass 
in Holland’s ^ Hercoologia ; ’ other engravings 
are by R- White, W. Marshall, Houston, and 
Dean. An avenue in the gardens of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, is still known as 
Ridley’s Walk. 

Ridley published in his lifetime only ^ In- 
junctions given in the Visitation . . . for an 
uniformitie in the Diocese of London,’ 1550, 
and ^Articles to be enquired into’ at the same 
visitation. Of the long list of writings sup- 
plied by Tanner comparatively few are now 
known to be extant. After Ridley’s death 
there were published: 1. ‘A Brief Declaration 
of the Lordes Supper, written by the Singu- 
lar Learned Man, and most constant Martir 
of Jesus Christ : Nicholas Rydley, Bishop of 
London, Prisoner in Oxforde, a little before 
lie suffered Deathe for the True Testimouye 
of Christ, Roma 8 Anno 1555,’ probably pub- 
lished at Geneva (Brit. Mus.) The preface is 
believed to be by William Whittingham [q. v.] 
A Latin translation appeared at Geneva,' apud 
Joannem Crispinum,’ 1556. New editions by 
Henry Wharton appeared in 1688, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Moule in 1895. The tract was 
included in Randolph’s ' Enchiridion Theo- 
logieum’ (176l2 and 1812). 2. 'Certain 

Godly, Learned, and Comfortable Confe- 
rences hetwene the two Reverend Fathers 
and Holy Martyrs in Christ, D. Nicolas 
Rydley, late Bisshoppe of London, and 
Mr. Hugh Latimer, sometyme Bisshop of 
Worcester, during the Tyme of their im- 
prisonmentes, anno 1556,’ probably printed 
at Zurich, 1556, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) ,* edited by 
John Olde, Geneva, 1556, and reprinted with 
No. 1 in London in 1574. 3. ' A Friendly 
Farewel which Master Doctor Ridley . . . 
did write beinge prisoner in Oxeforde unto 
all his true loners and ffendes in God a little 
before that he suffred,’ London, by John 
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Day, 1559; edited by John Foxe (Brit. 
Mus.) 4. 'A Pit uous^ Lamentation of the 
Miserable Estate of the Church of Christ in 
England in the time of Queen Mary, wherein 
is conteyned a learned comparison betwene 
the comfortable Doctr 5 me of the Gospeli, and 
the Traditions of the Popyshe Reli,gion ; with 
an instruction ho we the true Christian oughte 
to behave himselfe in the tyme of Trvall ; 
wrytten by Nicolas Rydley, late Bislioppe of 
London,’ London, by William Powell, 1566 
(Brit. Mus.) 

Foxe printed in his 'Actes and Monu- 
ments ’ the following works of Ridley for the 
first time : ' A Treatise concerning Images, 
that they are not to he set up nor Wor- 
shipped in Churches ; ’ ' A Conference which 
he had with Secretary Bourne, Fecken- 
ham, and others, at the Lieutenant’s Table 
in the Tower, and wrote out with his own 
hand;’ 'Ridley’s Judgment in the Dispu- 
tations concerning the Sacrament held at 
Cambridge in June 1549 ; ’ and the ' Disputa- 
tion at Oxford with Dr. Smith and others 
on 17 April 1554, with the order and manner 
of his last examination before the Queen’s 
Commissioners on the 30 day of September 
1555.’ The last disputation was appended 
in Italian to M. A. Florio’s ' Historia de la 
Vita de Signora Giovanna Graia,’ 1607. 
Albany Langdaile published in 1556 a ' con- 
futatio’ of Ridley’s determination of the 
disputation at Cambridge in 1549. 

Coverdale in his ' Letters of the Martyrs,’ 
Foxe, Burnet in his ' Reformation,’ and Strype 
preserve some of Ridley’s letters. Others are 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the library of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Thirty-four of them have 
been printed, with all the works already 
enumerated and a few smaller pieces in the 
' Works of Nicholas Ridley, D.D.,’ edited for 
the Parker Society by Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas (Cambridge, 1841). Selections firora 
Ridley’s writings are included in Legh Rich- 
mond’s 'Fathers of the English Church’ 
(voL iv.), 1807, and in Bickersteth’s ‘ Testi- 
mony of the Reformers ’ (1836). 

[The biography by G-loeester Ridley ( 1763 ) 
is a discursive defence of the protestant refor- 
mation. A far more businessHke memoir ap- 
pears in the Rev. Dr. Moule’s edition of Ridley’s 
* Declaration of the Lord’s Supper/ 1895 . The 
account of Ridley in Foxe’s Actes and Monuments 
is the main original source. See also Ridlon’s 
Ancient Ryedales (Manchester, New ffempshire, 
1884 ), pp. 419-24 ; Ascham’s Letters ; Cooper’s 
Athense Cantahr. ; Godwin, De Prsesulibus, ed, 
Richardson, 1743 , p. 192 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Fronde’s Hist. ; Lingard’s Hist. ; Burnet’s Hist, 
of Reformation; Strype’s Works.] S. L. 
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RIDLEY, SIE THOMAS (1650 P-1829), 
cliancellor of "Wmcliester, born at Ely about 
1650, was tbe second son of Thomas Ridley, 
gent., of Bewling, Shropshire, by his wile 
Anne, daughter of William Day of Wingfield 
in the same county. His father belonged 
to a branch of the Northumberland Ridleys. 
He was educated at Eton, which he entered 
in 1565, and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow. He graduated B.A. 
in 1570-1, and proceeded M.A. in 1674 and 
D.D. in 1583. About 1580, before he was 
thirty years old, he was appointed head- 
master of Eton by Provost Day. On 7 June 
1598 he was incorporated D.C.L. at Oxford. 
He studied law, and was admitted advocate 
inl590, and before 1599 a master in chancery, 
chancellor of Winchester, and vicar-general 
to George Abbot [q.v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He also sat in parliament for Wye 
in 168*6-7, and for Lymington in 1601. He 
was knighted at Greenwich on 24 June 1619. 
He died on 23 Jan. 1628-9, and was buried 
at St. Benet’s Church, Paurs Wharf, Lon- 
don. He married Margaret, daughter of 
William Boleyn, who is said to have been 
connected with the family of Anne Boleyn. 
By her he left two daughters— Anne, who 
married Sir Edward Boseville or Boswell, 
and Elizabeth ; he is also said to have had 
a son Thomas, who was father of Glocester 
Ridley fq. v.], but he is not mentioned in Sir 
Thom'as^s will, which is printed in Ridlon’s 
'Ancient Ryedales,’ p. 428, and the genea- 
logy is doubtful. Ridley wrote ‘ A View of 
the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law,^ &c., Lon- 
don, 1607, 4 to, with which James I was. so 
pleased 'that Sir Edward Coke undertook 
from thence to prophesy the decay of the 
common law ’ (Lloid, JState Worthies^ 1670, 
p. 423). Another edition, with notes by J ohn 
Gregory, was published at Oxford in 1634 
(Madak, Early Oxford Press, p. 180). Other 
editions appeared in 1676 (Oxford, being 
called the fourth), and London 1684. 

[Authorities quoted; Roster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
279; Metcalfe's Knights, p. 175; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. 1598-1601 p. 337, 1611-18 p. 273, 
1627-8 p. 337; Hodgson’s Northiimberlmd, ii. 
5i, 322, m, h. 323, 329, 339 ; Nichols’s Progress^^s 
of King James I, fii. 5H; Strype’s Whitgifl, ii. 
332; Maxwell- Byte’s Bist. of Eton, pp. 174-5; 
Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 180.] W, A. J. A. 

RIDLEY, WILLIAM HENRY (1816- 
1882),religiou8 writer, born on 2 April 1816, 
was eldeg; son of Henry Oolborne Ridley 
(1780-1832), rector of Hambledon, near 
Henley-on-Thames, a descendant of the Rid- 
leys of Willimoteswick. His mother was 
Mary, daughter of James Perrier of Lincoln's 


Inn Fields. He matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1834, was a stu- 
dent 1836-41, and graduated B.A. in 1838, 
and M.A. in 1840. He succeeded to the 
family living of Hambledon on 25 July 1840, 
and continued there until his death. In 1859 
he became rural dean of Wycombe, and in 
1871 an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He died at Brighton on 17 Feb. 
1882, having married, 911 25 Aug. 1841 , Sophia 
Albertina, second daughter of Charles Richard 
Sumner [q. v.], bishop of Winchester; by her, 
who died on 1 July 1884, he had an only son, 
Henry Oolborne Mannoir Ridley. 

Ridley was a voluminous writer of theo- 
logical literature, but many of his publica- 
tions are only single sermons and tracts. 
The latter include two ' Plain Tracts on Con- 
firmation ’ (1844 and 1862), which had a wide 
circulation. His chief works are: 1 . 'The 
Holy Communion,’ ])arts i. and ii. 1854; 
3rd edit. 1860. 2 . ‘ What can we do for our 
Soldiers in the East?’ 1854. 3. 'Clerical 

Incomes and Clerical Taxation ; Dr. Philli- 
more’s Bill for the Assessment of Tithe Com- 
mutation Rent Charges,’ 1856. 4. 'What 

can we do for our Fellow Subjects in India ? ’ 
1857. 

[Guardian, 22 Feb. 1882, p. 264 ; Academy, 
1882, i. 13 ; Times. 22 Feb. 1882, p. 10 ; Riclloii’s 
Ancient Ryedales (1884).! G. C. B. 

RIDOLFI or RIDOLFO, ROBERTO di 
( 1531- 1612), conspirator, born at Florence on 
18 Nov. 1531 , belonged to tbe great Floren- 
tine family of Ridol fi di Piazza (Okoll alanz a, 
Dizionario Stonco-Blasonico, Pisa, 1886, i. 
421). He was son of Pagnozzo di Ridolfo, 
himself a younger son of (Jiovanfrancesco di 
Ridolfo (1475-1533), a staunch adherent of 
the Medici and a senator of Florence. Ro- 
berto’s uncles, Lucantonio and Lodovico di 
Ridolfo, were also Florentine senators (1 Mb- 
CATTI, Storia Genealogiea, 1764. i. 208-9 ; 
Abemollo, Marrietta de' Hied, ed. Passer ini, 
Florence, 1845, hi. 1069-70; Galvani, 
mario Storieo delle E'amiylie celebri Tomne, 
i. art. ‘ Ridolfi ’). Brought up to the busi- 
ness of a banker, Roberto entered at an 
early age into mercantile relations with 
London merchants. An ardent catholic, he 
viewed with satisfaction the accession of 
Queen Mary and the reconciliation of Eng- 
land with the pope. After Mary’s marriage 
to Philip II he, like many other foreipers, 
visited London, and soon settled there (Cam- 
best, Annals, ed. 1688, pp. 118, 164). He 
at once acquired in both social and inercaTx- 
tile circles a position of influence which thei 
accession of Elizabeth did not diminish. Sir 
William Cecil and the ministel’s of the crown, 
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employed him in financial business, and in- 
vited Mm to tbeir houses. But his closest 
associates were drawn from his co-religionists, 
and he lived in intimate social relations with 
the chief catholic noblemen. At the same 
time he maintained a large correspondence 
with agents and friends in Italy, and his 
name grew iamiliar at the Vatican. To the 
ambassadors in London from France and 
Spain, too, he sii})plied serviceable informa- 
tion, and he accepted pensions from both. 

Politics gradually absorbed all his atten- 
tion. He genuinely sympathised with the 
discontent of the English catholics under 
Elizabeth’s protestant regime, and he con- 
vinced himself that, with the foreign assist- 
ance that he thought he might command, the 
position of affairs might be reversed. In 1568 
he discussed ways and means wif h Don Guerau 
de EspeSjWho had just arrived in London as 
ambassador from Spain. Don Guerau men- 
tioned Ridolfi in his letters to Ms master, 
Philip II, who agreed that he might prove 
a valuable instrument in subverting Eliza- 
beth’s government. But Alva, the governor- 
general of the Low Countries, formed a far 
lower opinion of his political sagacity. He 
told Philip (10 March 1569) that he distrusted 
Mm as ‘ a new man,' and as one who was a 
pensioner of France at the same time as he 
was receiving pay from Spain (Siinanoas 
Faj^ers, 1668-79, pp. 133, 163). Meanwhile 
the English government suspected nothing, 
and on 12 Dec. 1568 Ridolfi supplied Sir 
Thomas Gresham with a letter of credit for 
twelve thousand ducats in the interest of an 
Englishman going to Germany on diploma^tic 
business (ib. p. 85). 

Through the autumn of 1569 the rising in 
the north of the earls of Westmorland and 
Korthumherland was in process of organisa- 
tion. The rebels aimed at restoring Roman 
Catholicism and releasing Mary Stuart. They 
had been promised the aid of Pius V. The 
latter now directed that twelve thousand 
crowns should be forwarded to Ridolfi in 
their behalf. Ridolfi executed his commis- 
sion, and announced to the rebels’ agents that 
if all went well a further sum of ten thou- 
sand crowns would be forthcoming from the 
same quarter (ib. p. 245). Rumours of the 
transaction reached the English government, 
and on 7 Oct. 1569 Ridolfi was summoned to 
the house of Sir Francis Walsingham. He 
was rigorously examined, and explained that 
he had dealt with the money solely in the 
ordinary way of hanking business. His an- 
swers were deemed suspicious, and he was 
detained as Walsingham’s prisoner. He was 
ordered to write out what he knew of the 
northern conspiracy, and the papers at his 


house were searched. Nothing was revealed. 
On 27 Oct. his servants and factors were al- 
lowed to resort to him, and on 11 Nov. he 
was released, on giving sureties to keep to 
his own house during the queen’s pleasure 
(Cal. State Papers^ Dom. 1547-88, pp. 345- 
346). He was freed of all restraint on 
26 Jan. 1570 (ib. p. 362). The queen and 
Cecil seem to have reached the conclusion 
that he had been unjustly used. His know- 
ledge of foreign afiairs w^as obviously great, 
and might, Elizabeth and her minister be- 
lieved, be turned to their own account. There 
was a dispute pending with Philip II respect- 
ing the seizure by Englishmen of Spanish 
shipping and merchandise. Cecil invited 
Ridolfi to dine with Mm on 22 June 1569, to 
discuss in a friendly way the terms of ac- 
commodation (Shnancas Archives^ p. 169). 
In October 1570 Walsingham consulted him 
with equal frankness respecting England’s 
relations with the Low Countries. 

Such marks of trust from the queen’s 
ministers facilitated Ridolfi’s designs. He had 
meanwhile gained the confidence of all who 
sought to effect a foreign invasion of England. 
During 1570 Leslie, bishop of Ross, the agent 
of Mary Stuart, joined him in working out the 
details. Ridolfi’s intimacy with the Duke of 
Norfolk proved of especial service. With some 
difficulty he extorted from the duke a signed 
declaration that he was a catholic, and was 
ready to head an armed revolution, if sup- 
ported by Philip of Spain. On 30 June 1570 
Philip II wrote to Don Guerau, bidding him 
keep in close touch with Ridolfi. Lord Arun- 
del and Lord Lumley proved as complacent 
as Norfolk, and Ridolfi drew up a list of forty 
peers who were, he avouched, prepared to draw 
their swords on their sovereign. M ary Stuart 
(through Bishop Leslie) expressed her a])- 
proval of Ridolfi’s schemes, and it was finally 
arranged that, after Elizabeth’s government 
had been crushed by a foreign army, Queen 
Mary should marry the Duke of Norfolk 
and be placed on the English throne. It 
was deemed necessary by the Spanish am- 
bassador and the other conspirators that the 
situation should be verbally explained to tlie 
pope, to the Duke of Alva, and to Philip II, 
who were to supply the money and men. 
Ridolfi was chosen for the service. Formal 
despatches, giving Mm full authority to 
speak in their behalf, were drawn up and 
signed by Queen Mary and Norfolk for de- 
livery to Alva, Philip, and the pope (March 
1571). The original manuscript s prepared 
for the two latter, in Italian and Spanish 
r^pectively, are still preserved in the Vati- 
can and at Simancas (cf. Labahoff, Lettres 
de Marie Stmrtj iii. 221, &c.) Ridolfi also 
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carried with him copies of documents in 
which forty peers had given their adhesion 
to the conspiracy; the originals he handed 
to Don Gueraii. Armed with these papers, 
he left London on 24 March 1671. His de- 
parture was known to the English govern- 
ment, but Cecil believed that he was still 
working in Elizabeth’s interest. 

Arrived at Brussels early in April, Ridolfi 
explained to Alva the plan of invasion ; he 
estimated that eight thousand Spanish troops 
were needed. Alva received the suggestion 
cautiously. Before he left Brussels for Rome, 
Ridolh sent by the hand of Charles Baillie 
[q. V.] three letters in cipher addressed re- 
speuTively to the bishop of Ross, the Duke 
ot Norfolk, and Lord Lumley, describing 
the interview with Alva. By a happy chance 
Baillie was arrested at Dover, and the letters 
found upon him. Although they were un- 
decipherable for the moment, Baillie’s con- 
fession opened the eyes of the English go- 
vernment to the character of Ridolfi’s mis- 
sion, and they gradually began to unravel 
the threads of his conspiracy. Meanwhile 
Ridolfi delivered his commissions to Pius V 
in conclave in May. The pope was en- 
couraging, and, with a papal message in 
favour of his project, Ridolfi reached Spain 
towards the end of June. Philip entered 
with zest into the scheme. Inviting him to 
a cabinet council in July, he questioned him 
if it were feasible to assassinate Elizabeth. 
Ridolfi judged such an act to be practicable, 
and Philip finally determined that, as soon 
as the queen was killed, Alva should cross 
the Channel in support of a great rising of 
English catholics. Ridolfi proposed to seek 
further aid in Portugal ; but Philip ordered 
him to return to Brussels to advise Alva and 
act under his orders. Ridolfi wrote en- 
thusiastically of his success to Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and the bishop of Ross; but the 
letters were addressed under cover to Don 
Gueran, and never passed out of his hands. 
For when they were delivered in London in 
September, Elizabeth’s ministers had, by a 
series of fortunate accidents, obtained all the 
information they needed, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, with the bishop of Ross and others, 
was under arrest. This disheartening intel- 
ligence reached Ridolfi at Paris, whence he 
wrote a final letter to Queen Mary on 80 Sept., 
declaring that he had incurred the suspicion 
of Elizabeth, and that his return to London 
was impossible (/S'teife Patera, Scotland, 1 609- 
1 608. ii. 905). Under the circumstances Alva 
declined to move, and, although Ridolfi com- 
plained to the pope that something might 
yet he done, his patrons recognised that his 
plot had egregiously failed. 


Ridolfi retired to Italy. Pius V conferred 
on him senatorial rank at Rome, and is said 
to have sent him (before his death on 1 May 
1572) on an embassy to Portugal, but be 
settled finally at Florence. In 1578 he was 
temporarily admitted to the senate there, in 
the absence of an elder brother, Giovau- 
francesco, and in 1600 he became a senator 
in his own right. He died at Florence on 
18 Feb. 1612. 

[Authorities cited ; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1569-71, and Sitnancas Archives; Mecatti’s 
Storia Genealogica della Nobilita e Cittadinanze 
di Firenze, Naples, 1751, i. 132, 208 -9 ; Frou({e’s 
Hist.; Lingard’s Hist. ; Strype’s Annals ; Cam- 
den’s Annals.] S. L. 

RIDPATH, GEORGE (d. 1726), whig 
journalist, seems to have been born in Ber- 
wickshire, and to have remained with his 
mother at Colbrandspath, where he was edu- 
cated, until he went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. His father may have been George 
Readpath, who inherited land from his father, 
Thomas, in 1654. Ridpath himself claimed 
connection with the Gordons. In 1681 he was 
tutor, or servant, at Edinburgh to the sons of 
a Mr. Gray, and took an active part in the 
burning of the pope in effigy by the students ; 
the clerk to the council wrote that Ridpath 
^ was not then a boy, but a fellow come to 
years.’ He was in irons for some days, and 
proclaimed that he was suffering for the 
protestant religion. He was charged with 
threatening to burn the provost’s house, 
hut after five weeks’ im])risonment he was 
banished the country {The Scots Episcopal 
Linocence, 1694, pp. 62-6), Abandoning a 
design to enter the Scottish ministry, he went 
to London to seek a livelihood by his pen. 

In 1687 Ridpath published a new method 
of shorthand, ‘ Shorthand yet Shorter,’ with 
a dedication to Philip, lord Wharton, under 
whose roof the book ha<l been written, while 
Ridpath was 'one of his lordship’s domestics.’ 
The author, who was to be heard of upon the 
Scots’ Walk at exchange-time most Satur- 
days, also undertook to give oral lessons in 
shorthand. A second edition of his manual 
appeared in 1696 (WssTBY-GrBSON, Bihl of 
Shorthand^ p. 193). Soon after the revolu- 
tion he was an active London journalist 
(Oabstaees, State Papers, p. 864), and in 
1693, writing under the name of Will Laick, 
he made a violent attack on the episcopal 
party in Scotland in 'An Answer to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence, ’ and 'A Contin uat i on 
of the Answer.’ These were attacked, with 
equal virulence, in Dr. Monro’s 'Apology for 
the Clergy of Scotland ’ [see Mo¥Ko, Alex- 
ander, d. 1715 f’], and ' The Spirit of Calumny 
and Slander examined, chastised, and exposed, 
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in a letter to a malicious libeller. More par- 
ticularly addressed to Mr. George Kidpath, 
newsmonger, near St. Martins-in-tbe-Fields.’ 
Here Ridpatb is called ‘tbe head of the pres- 
byterian party in Scotland.’ He replied in 
‘ the Scots Episcopal Innocence,’ 1694, and 
* The Queries and Protestation of the Scots 
episcopal clergy against the authority of the 
Presbyterian General Assemblies,’ 1694. In 
1696 Ridpath was acting as a sort of spy on 
the bishop of Glasgow and on Dr. Monro 
insist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. viiL 50). 

In 1695 Ridpath pubhshed, with a dedica- 
tion to secretary Johnston, a translation of 
Sir Thomas Craig’s ‘ Scotland’s Sovereignty 
asserted ; being a dispute concerning Homage,’ 
and in 1698 he translated De Soulign^’s 
< Political Mischiefs of Popery.’ In Dia- 
logue between Jack and Will, concerning the 
Lord Mayor’s going to meeting-houses with 
the sword carried before him,’ 1697, he de- 
fended Sir Humphry Edwin, a presbyterian 
lord mayor ; and this was followed in 1699 
by ‘ A Rowland for an Oliver, or a sharp re- 
buke to a saucy Levite. In answer to a 
sermon preached by Edward Ohver, M.A., 
before Sir Humphry Edwin. By a Lover of 
ITnity.’ The name George Ridpath is among 
those who graduated at Edinburgh in 1699 
( Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 1858, p. 
163). A book called ^ The Stage Condemned,’ 
in support of Jeremy Collier’s ‘Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage,’ appeared in September 1698, and 
the author of a reply, ‘The Stage acquitted,’ 
says it was by ‘ Mr. R[idpa]th, the formidable 
author of a scandalous newspaper, and the 
•wretched retailer of mad Prynne’s enthusiastic 
cant.’ 

Ridpath’s ‘ Scotland’s Grievances relating 
to Darien, humbly offered to the considera- 
tion of the Parliament,’ 1700, contains many 
strong remarks about a foreign yoke. Next 
year came his ‘ The Great Reasons and Inte- 
rests considered anent the Spanish Monarchy,’ 
and in 1702 ‘ A Discourse upon the Union of 
England and Scotland. By a lover of his 
country,’ in which Ridpath opposed a union. 
In 1703 he printed ‘ The Case of Scotsmen 
residing in England and in the English 
Plantations,’ and ‘An Historical Account of 
the ancient Rights and Power of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland.’ These were followed by 
‘ An Account of the Proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, 1703,’ 1704, and ‘ The 
reducing* of Scotland by Arms . . . con- 
sidered,’ 170f5. According to one of the re- 
plies to this last pamphlet, its author and 
publisher were bound over to appear at the 
queen’s bench bar {Emnarhs upon a late 
jDangerom Pamphlet, (^c., 1705). In 1706 


Ridpath wrote ‘ Considerations upon the 
Union of the two Singdoms,’ and was an- 
sw’ered in Sir John Clerk’s ‘ Letter to a 
Friend, giving an Account how the Treaty 
of Union has been received here. WTth Re- 
marks upon what has been written by Mr. 
H[odges] and Mr. Rpdpath],’ a piece which 
has been erroneously attributed to Defoe (Me- 
moirs of Sir John Clerh, 1892, p. 244 ; Lee, 
Life of Defoe, 1867, p. 133). 

In 1704-5 Ridpath assisted James Ander- 
son (1662-1728) [q. v.], who was then pre- 
paring his ‘ Historical Essay showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Im- 
perial and Independent;’ and in 1705 he 
commenced a correspondence with the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, chiefly on the subject of 
the union and the dreaded episcopal church 
in Scotland. ‘The Scots’ Representations to 
Her Majesty, against setting up the Common 
Prayer-Book in Scotland,’ 1711, was written, 
according to a note in the copy in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, by Ridpatb, W iiliam Carstares, 
and Defoe. Anotherpiece attributed to Rid- 
patb is ‘ The Oath of Abjuration considered,’ 
Edinburgh, 1712. He was also employed in 
correcting Captain Woodes Rogers’s ‘ Voy- 
age’ (Nichols, XiY.A«eeif.viii. 301); sissisted 
in writing the periodical ‘History of the 
Works of the Learned; ’ invented the ‘ Poly- 
graphy,’ a writing-engine, moved by the foot, 
by which six or more copies could be written 
at once (Dthitton, Life and Errors, 1818, pp. 
179, 180) ; contributed to the ‘ Medley ’ in 
1712 (WiLSOH, Life of Defoe, iti. 253, 283) ; 
and was in constant warfare with the tory 
‘ Post Boy,’ published by Abel Roper [q. v.] 
(Ashtok, Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, ii. 72-4). Dunton, a warm admirer, 
described his style as excellent ; ‘his humility 
and his honesty have established his reputa- 
tion. He scorns to receive a farthing of 
copy-money till he knows what numbers are 
sold olf.’ 

Pot some years Ridpath had conducted the 
whig journal the ‘ Flying Post or Postman,’ 
which, according to Dunton, was^ highly 
valued, and sold well. It was established in 
1695. John Tutchin described it as ‘ the 
honestest of all newspapers.’ On 4 Sept. 1712 
William Hurt was arrested for printing in the 
paper scandalous and seditious reflections on 
her majesty and the government. On the 8th 
Ridpath was committed toNewgate for being 
the author of three libels in the ‘Observator,’ 
•fco which be became acontributorin succession 
to Tutchin in 1712, and in the ‘Flying Post;’ 
hut he was released on bail. On 23 Oct. Rid- 
path and Hurt appeared iu the court of queen’s 
bench, and were continued on their recog- 
nisances. Swift objected tobail being allowed 
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for tli0 ^ Scotch rogue ’ Eidpath, who continued 
to write when at liberty {Joi(,rnal to Stella, 
38 Oct. 1713). On 19 Feb. 1713 Eidpath 
was tried at the Guildhall. The attorney- 
general said that he ‘ had for some years past 
outwent all his predecessors in scandal.’ 
That the trial was to a large extent a party 
matter is shown by the list of Eidpath’s 
counsel: Sergeant Pratt, Sir Peter King, and 
Messrs. Lechniere, St. Leger, Fortesciie, and 
Cowper. A collection had been made on 
Eidpath’s behalf, and whigs were told that 
unless they would subscribe two guineas 
they would not be admitted to be members 
of the party {Wenticorth Papers, p. 310). 
After a hearing of eight hours, the jury 
found Eidpath guilty of two of the libels, 
and sentence was postponed. On 1 May his 
recognisances of 600Z. were estreated, because 
he had failed to appear, in accordance with 
an order made on 37 April, and on the 3oth 
a reward of 1007 was oliered by Bolingbroke 
for his discovery ; but without result, Eid- 
ath having fled to Scotland, and thence to 
lolland {Political State, iv. 176, v. 97-100, 
340-3 j TAe Tvyal and Conviction of Mr. 
George Pedpeih, 1713, folio; An Account of 
the Proceedings and Sentence given agamst 
Mr. George Redpeth, 1713, folio ; Queen^s 
Bench, Coram Reg. Rolls, Easter 13 Anne, 
at Publ. Eec. Office). 

In Eidpath’s absence the ^Flying Post’ was 
carried on by Stephen Whatiey, under his 
general directions. In 1714 it was found that 
the printer, Hurt, had intercourse with Defoe, 
Eidpath’s rival journalist, and the ‘ Flying 
I’ost ’ was at once taken out of his hands. 
Defoe came to Hurt’s assistance, and^ on 
27 July published, through Hurt, a rival 
newspaper, ^ The Flying Post and Medley ; ’ 
the latter part of the title was soon dropped. 
Eidpath called this the ‘ Sham Flying Post ’ 
(Lee, Life of Defoe, pp. 230-6). 

Eidpath, who now lived at Eotterdam, was 
celebrated by the ^ Dutch Gazetteer,’ ac- 
cording to Swift, as ‘ one of the best pens in 
England’ (Swiet, Works, 1834, iv. 297). In 
1713 he wrote * Some Thoughts concerning 
the Peace, and the Thanksgiving appointed by 
authority to be observed for it;’ and certain 
observations on the address of the highlanders 
to Queen Anne, which he complained was 
signed only by ten, four of whom were catho- 
lics, called forth ‘The Honourable Chieftains 
of the Highland Clans vindicated from the 
false Aspersions and scurrilous Eeflections 
thrown upon them by Eidpath, the scandalous 
and justly condemned Libeller,’ Edinburgh, 
1713. In 1714 he published a book called 
‘Parliamentary Eight maintained, or the 
Hanover Succession justified,’ in answer to 


Bedford’s ‘Hereditary Eight to the Crown of 
England asserted.’ His letters to the Eng- 
lish minister at The Hague, in the British 
Museum, give a curious account of the diffi- 
culties in getting this work circulated {Stowe 
MSS. vol. ccxxY. f. 372, vol. ccxxvi. ff. 41, 
G6, 73, 86, 88, 236, 251, 346, 489, vol. ccxxvii. 
fli^l 69, 76, 87, 91). Copies were sent by 
various ships to different ports in England ; 
but many were lost or thrown overboard by 
the captains, who dared not land them, or 
were returned because no one dared receive 
them. Early in the year Eidpath feared 
arrest in Holland. He had much political 
correspondence with persons in Scotland, 
and in April he wrote ‘The New Project 
examined, or the Design of the Faction to 
deprive the Hanover Family of the power 
to name Lord Justices anatomised,’ but it is 
doubtful whether this panmhlet was printed. 

After the accession of George I Eidpath 
returned to England, and was made one 
of the patentees for serving the commis- 
sioners of the customs in Scotland with sta- 
tionery wares {Read’s Weekly Journal, 12Feb. 
1726). In 1717 he was giving Wodrow ad- 
vice in the preparation of the ‘ History of 
the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland,’ 
and was himself proposing to write a con- 
tinuation of Buchanan’s ‘Scotch History,* 
The ‘ Flying Post ’ still waged war with 
tories, and Eidpath made slanderous charges 
against Nathaniel Mist [q. v.] and others 
{Mis^s Weekly Journal, 31 and 28 June 
1718) ; but in 1719, when he was living in 
Greville Street, Holborn, he published ‘ An 
Appeal to the Word of God for the Trinity 
in Unity.’ Pope wrote {Bund ad, i. 208) ; 

To Dulness Eidpath is as dear as Mist. 

According to Wodrow, the dedication to the 
Lower House of Convocation, prefixed to the 
collected edition of the ‘ Independent Wljig,’ 
1731, is by Eidpath {Abbotsford Club Mis- 
cellany, i. 379). It is an attack on the un- 
scriptural claims of the clergy, who are 
charged with teaching the need of giving 
endowments rather than plain morality and 
rehgion. In 1 732 Ridpath was secretary to 
a lottery at Harburg, Hanover, in connec- 
tion with a company formed to maintain a 
trade with that country. The king denied 
having sanctioned the lottery, and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons examined 
Eidpath in December and January 1723. 
Most of the company’s money had been lost 
in the South Sea Company, and a bill was 
introduced to suppress the lottery. In Fe- 
bruary the trustees announced, through Bid- 
path, that they would return all tickets on 
application. 
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After this date Eidpath aToided old friends, 
heing ‘ under some scandal.’ It was alleged 
lie had married two wives at the same time 
{ih. i. 379), and after his death Lord Grange 
repeated this report, adding that it was said 
that Eidpath had joined with the Arians 
and non-subscribers, and slighted those who 
supported him in his distress : ^ His memory 
is not savoury here. I’m sorry he was so 
vile, for he once did good service ’ {Private 
Letters now first Printed^ 1694-1732, Edin- 
burgh, 1829). Eidpath died on 5 Feb. 1726, 
the same day as his old antagonist, Abel 
lioper {Daily Post, 7 Feb. 1726). By his 
will of 29 Jan. he left all his estate to his 
wife, Esther Eidpath, daughter of George 
hlarkland, and appointed her sole executrix 
(F. C. C. 31 Plymouth). His only son, a 
great help to him in business, had died in 
1706. Eidpath’s papers fell into the hands 
of Dr. James Fraser (1700-1769) [q. v.],one 
of Wodrow’s correspondents. 

[The fullest account of Eidpath hitherto pub- 
lished is the Memoir prefixed to the corr^sfion- 
dence between Eidpath and Wodrow, print^ in 
the MisceEany of the Abbotsford Club, 1838, i. 
354-414. Many of Eidpath’s writings are 
known to be his only by manuscript notes in 
Wodrow’s copies. See also Catalogues of Brit. 
Mus. and Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; Swift’s 
Works ; Dunton’s Life and Errors.] G. A. A 

EIDPATH or EEDPATH, GEOEGE 
(1717 .^-1772), historian of the Scottish bor- 
der, bom about 1717, was the eldest son 
of George Eidpath, minister of Ladykirk, 
Berwickshire. The elder George Eidpath 
studied theology under Professor Campbell at 
Edinburgh, where he graduated on 26 June 
1699. He was licensed by the presbytery 
of Dunse on 23 April 1706, and ordained on 
19 June 1712 and presented to the parish of ; 
Upsetlington, now Ladykirk. He died on | 
31 Aug. 1740, aged about 62, leaving three 
sons, George, Philip, and William (1731- 
1797), who all became ministers. 

George Eidpath, the younger, was 
licensed by the presbytery of Chimside on 
27 May 1740, and ordained 16 Feb. 1742, 
when he was presented by George II and 
Whlliam, earl of Home, to the parish of 
Stitchell in Roxburghshire. In 1764 he pub- 
lished proposals for printing by subscription 
the ‘History and Antiquities of Berwick 
and part of Roxburghshire, as well as 
Northumberland and Durham, as far as Barn- 
borough and Alnwick.’ He afterwards en- 
larged his plan, and at his death left in 
manuscript ‘The Border History of Eng- 
land and Scotland deduced from the earliest 
Times to the Union of the two Crowns, 
comprehending a partieukr Detail of the 


Transactions of the two Nations with one 
another.’ It appeared after the author’s death, 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1808,1810, and 
1848. The work, which is accurate and im- 
partial, contains exact references and a good 
index. Dihdin {Lib, Com^. p, 270) calls it 
a good introduction to the history of Scot- 
land. Eidpath died on 31 Jan. 1772, leaving 
I the reputation of a ‘judicious and learned 
I man.’ He married, on 6 Sept. 1764, Wh- 
helmina Dawson, who survived till 16 April 
1810. A daughter named Christian was 
issue of the marriage. 

Philip Eidpath (1721-1788), the histo- 
rian’s next brother, was presented by George II 
in August 17*59 to the parish of Hutton, 
Berwickshire, where he procured in 1765 
the erection of a new church. In 1776 he 
took charge of the publication of his brother’s 
I ‘Border History; ’ and in 1785 published, 
on his own account, a good edition of ‘ Boe- 
thius’s Consolation of Philosophy’ (transla- 
tion, notes, and illustrations). He married, 
on 13 Oct. 1768, Alison Hume, who died in 
1790 of ‘spontaneous combustion’ {Notes 
and QuerteSf 2nd ser. viii. 227). 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. ScoticaBse, ii. 436, 
441, 443, 475 ; Scots Mag. 1772, p. 51 ; J^fTrev’s 
Roxburghshire, hi. 127 ; Preface to Eidpath’s 
Border History; New” Statistical Account of 
Scotland. voL ii. pt. hi. p. 152; Watt’s Bihl. 
Brit. L 127 ; Allibone’s Diet. Eugl. Lit. ii, 18(16.] 
G. Lk G. N. 

EIEL, LOUIS (1844-1885), Canadian 
insurgent leader, bom on 23 Oct. 1844, at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, was son of Louis 
Riel by bis wife Marguerite Boucher. The 
father, who was partly of Irish descent, 
gained a position of influence among the 
‘ Half Breeds ’ of Red River, Canada, and 
led a revolt against the Canadian government 
in 1849. Louis, the son, was educated at the 
Roman catholic seminary in Montreal, and 
returned to Red River as a settler. 

In October 1869 Riel became the secre- 
tary of a ‘ Comit5 National des M6tis,’ an 
association formed to resist in the half-breed 
interest the incorporation of the North-West 
Territories in the Canadian Dominion. It 
very rapidly roused the half-breeds to active 
opposition. Riel attracted the notice of Sir 
John Macdonald [q. v.], who, on 20 Nov. 
1869, suggestedthatsome employment should 
be found for him in the police (Popb, Jfe- 
moirs of Sir John Macdonald, voL ii.) On 
8 Dec. 1869, however, he was elected by 
his followers president of a provisional go- 
vernment, and established himself at Fort 
Garry, making himself master of the stores, 
and confining sixty persons as political pri- 
soners. Early in 1870 (Sk) Donald Smith 
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was sent up with special instructions to 
secure a peaceful settlenaent ; but Riel, who 
at times showed an inclination to be guided 
by his advice, vacillated greatly, and on 
5 Feb. took the violent measure of seizing 
Inspector Bolton and his men; he after- 
wards ‘ executed ^ Thomas Scott, one of his 
prisoners. Military action thus became in- 
evitable. Riel successfully defeated local 
attempts to crush him, and it was needful to 
send out the Red River expedition under 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Wolseley, which 
successfully suppressed the insurrection in 
August and September 1870. Riel fled to 
the United States, and the Ontario govern- 
ment offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
for his apprehension as the murderer of 
Scott. 

Gradually Riel seems to have come into 
touch once more with the malcontents of 
the North-West, and in October 1873 he was, 
in his absence, returned to the Dominion 
Houses of Parliament as member for Pro- 
vencher. He did not at once venture to 
take his seat, but in January 1874, when he 
was re-elected, he subscribed the oaths. On 
16 April he was expelled by vote of the 
house ; on 3 Sept, he was again returned by 
his constituency. On 15 Oct. a warrant of 
outlawry for five years was issued against 
him, and he retired again to the united 
States, where, for a time, he Wfis confined in 
Beaufort lunatic asylum. There is some 
evidence that during this period of retire- 
ment he was in 1878 in communication with 
the fenians, and proposed to them the con- 
quest of the North-West Territories. In June 
1884 Riel’s old friends, becoming discon- 
tented with the settlement of the land ques- 
tion in the North-West Provinces, sent a 
deputation to bring him from St. Peter’s 
Mission in the States. With little delay he 
returned, explained his views in an address 
to the half-breeds, and formidated a ‘ bill of 
rights’ for presentation to the Dominion 
government. On 24 Feb. 1885 he organised 
a meeting, at which a formal request was 
made to him that he should stay in the 
country. Immediately afterwards matters 
assumed a serious aspect, and the government 
began to take precautions. On 17 March, 
at a meeting at St. Laurent, a provisional 
government was formed, with Louis ^ David’ 
Riel as president (the second Christian name 
he had not previously used). The next day 
the government’s provisions and stores were 
seized. Some officials and others were made 
prisoners, and the telegraph wires were cut. 
Bands of Indians Joined the insurgents, and 
marauding excursions were set on foot. Riel 
declared for a ‘ war of extermination.’ At first 


success attended his efforts ; Duck Lake post 
was captured, and Major Crozier evacuated 
Carlton. But the Dominion government 
acted with vigour. A force of three thousand 
militia was sent to the front, and as soon as 
was possible a decisive blow was struck at 
the rebel position at Batoche, with the result 
that the rebellion was practically at an end. 
Riel was captured by a scout on 15 May, 
and on 28 July he was brought up for trial 
at Regina on a charge of high treason. He 
pleaded not guilty. His counsel rested their 
defence mainly on the plea of insanity. He 
was found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy. In his address to the court he 
claimed to be the ^ prophet of the new world,’ 
and to have a mission to fulfil. He was 
sentenced to death, reprieved three times so 
as to allow of full examination by medical 
experts, and finally executed on 16 Nov. 
1885.^ In the last days of his life he made 
submission to the Roman catholic church, 
and recanted some eccentric religious views. 
He was buried at St. Boniface. 

Riel left behind some ^rhapsodical com- 
positions,’ both in prose and verse. 

[Morgan’s CanadianDominion Annual Register 
of 1884 and 1885.] C. A. H. 

RIEVAULX, AELRED, AILRED, or 
ETHELRED of (1109 P-1166), historical 
writer. [See Ethbleed.] 

RIGAUD, JOHN FRANCIS (1742- 
1810), painter and royal academician, born at 
Turin on 1 8 May 1742, was second son of 
James Dutilh or Rigaud (1705-1704), mer- 
chant of Turin, byJeanneFran^oise Guirau- 
det, his wife. His grandfather, Jacques 
Dutilh (1655-1705), was descendant of an 
ancient family at Clairac in Guienne and 
merchant at Lyons, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of .lean Rigaud, a merchant of Crust 
in Dauphin^. His grandfather, being of the 
reformed religion, fled, after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, to Geneva with his wife, 
but died on the way. His wife, on reaching 
Geneva, resumed her maiden name, by which 
she and her posthumous son were known. She 
afterwards married J acques Mallet of G eneva, 
ancestor of Mallet Dupan,the historian, and 
Sir Louis Mallet [q. v.] 

Rigaud was baptised 9 Sept. 1742 at the 
protestant church of La Tour in the Valley 
of Lucerne in Piedmont. He was intended 
to share his father’s commercial business, but, 
evincing a love of painting, was placed as a 
pupil with Chevalier Beaumont of Turin, 
historical painter to the king of Sardinia. 
After some early ventures in historical and 
portrait painting, Rigaud went to Italy, 
visiting Florence and Bologna, where, at the 
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age of twenty-four, lie was elected a member 
of the Accademia Clementina; afterwards he 
went to Rome, but was recalled to Turin for 
family reasons. He found plenty of work 
in Turin, but returned to Rome in 1768 to 
complete bis studies. At Rome he met James 
Barry (1741-1806) [q, v.l among others, and 
it was perhaps through him that he deter- 
mined to go to England. He reached London 
in December 1771, and was fortunately be- 
friended by merchant friends of his father 
in the city. He had, however, to face early 
struggles in art, and was assisted by Nolle- 
kens the sculptor, whose portrait was one of 
the first pictures exhibited by Rigaud in the 
Royal Academy of 1772. He had, however, 
already attained sufficient distinction to be 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 
November 1772, having not been a complete 
year in England. He continued to exhibit 
historical and classical pictures and portraits 
at the Royal Academy for many years, but 
his most lucrative and engrossing employ- 
ment seems to have been painting decorative 
subjects for ceilings and staircases of the 
town and country mansioiis of the nobility. 
Among his employers for this purpose were 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Gower, Lord Sefton, 
Lord Aylesford, and others. These were 
executed in the popular Italian style of 
Cipriani and Biagio Rebecca, being mostly 
classical figures, imitations of bas-reliefs, and 
similar subjects. As an historical painter 
Rigaud had little merit, though he con- 
tributed some of the pictures to Boydell’s 
^ Shakespeare Gallery.’ As a portrait-painter 
he ranks high, his portraits being well and 
strongly painted. The most important among 
these were a portrait group of Bartolozzi, 
Carlini, and Cipriani, eHiibited as * Portraits 
of Three Italian Artists ’ at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1777, of which there is a good en- 
graving by John Raphael Smith ; and a 
companion to this, exhibited as ^Portraits 
of Three English Artists,’ representing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, and 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, which is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In 1781 he 
painted for Captain W. Locker |^q. v.l small 
portraits of naval heroes, including Nelson. 
The portrait of Nelson was subsequently pur- 
chased by the present Earl Nelson for 70/. 

Rigaud was elected a royal academician on 
10 Feb. 1784, and seems to have been very 
popular with his colleagues. He was chosen 
to be visitor of the academy students on 
several occasions. He continued to contri- 
bute regularly to the exhibitions up to the 
year of his death. In 1805 he received a 
commission to paint a ceiling at Windsor 
Castle, and he also was employed to restore 


the ceiling and staircase paintings in the old 
British 3Iuseum. Rigaud continued to main- 
tain correspondence with his relatives in 
Switzerland, and painted a portrait of Mallet 
Dupan on his taking refuge in England (now 
in the possession of Bernard Mallet, esq.) He 
and his son were prominent members of the 
Marylebone volunteers, on their being mus- 
tered in 1799. Rigaud died at Packington, 
the seat of Lord Aylesford, suddenly, from 
apoplexy on 6 Dec. 1810, and was buried 
there. He had in 1795 been appointed his- 
torical painter to Gustavus IV of Sweden, 
and was also a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm. In 1802 he translated 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Treatise on Painting.’ 

On 21 July 1774 he married Mary (1740 r- 
1808), second daughter of John Williams of 
Haverfordwest, by whom he left three daugh- 
ters and one son, Stephen Francis Dutilh 
Rigaud [q. v.] 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
R.A., hy his son, communicated by Miss Emily 
"Warren Davies.] L. C. 

RIGAHD, STEPHEN FRANCIS 
BDTILH (1777-18(51 1, painter, only son of 
John Francis Rigaud, R.A. [q.v.], was born at 
44 Great Titchtield Street. London, 26 Dea 
1777. One of his godfathers was Stephen 
Rigaud, father of Stephen Peter Rigaud, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who was in no way related to him. Rigaud 
was brought up by his father as an artist, 
and in 1792 was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1794 he gained the 
silver palette from the Society of Arts for a 
classical group, and in 1799 the gold palette 
for an historical painting. In 180 1 he gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy for an 
historical painting of ‘ Clytemneatra.’ In 
1798, while on a visit to the Rev. Robert 
Nixon at Foot’s Cray in Kent, he accom- 
panied Nixon and J. M. W. Turner on a 
. sketching tour through Kent. He was the 
constant companion and assistant of his 
father in many of his dficorative paintings at 
Packington, Windsor Castle, and elsewhere. 
In 1805 he was one of the first six members 
added to the foundation members of the 
‘ Old’ Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
He exhibited many drawings with the so- 
ciety as well as pictures at the Royal Aca- 
demy and British Institution, his subjects 
being sacred, classical, or drawn from Milton, 
Ossian, and other poets. After the tem- 
porary dissolution of the water-colour society 
in November 1812, he dropped out of their 
ranks. In 1814 he was a member of a rival 
water-colour society which held exhibitions 
in that and the following years. Rigaud had,^ 
' on 1 Jan. 18(38, married Margaret, daughter of 
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Jolm I^.ivies of Milford Haven, and in 1817, 
owing to Ilia wife's liealth, lie gave up pro- 
fessional work as an artist and removed to 
Pembrokeshire. After his wife’s death, on 

I Jan. 1839, he returned to London, but 
met with little success on resuming his pro- 
fession. He died in 1861, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was buried in Abney Park 
cemetery. He left no family. 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
R.A., by his son ; Roget’s Hist, of ‘ Old Water 
Colour’ 8ociety.] L. C. 

RIGAUD,' STpHEN JORDAN (1816- 
18*>9), bishop of Antigua, eldest son of 
Sieplien Peter Rigaud [q. v.], was born at 
^Westminster on 27 March 1810, and educated 
at G reenwich. He matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 23 Jan. 1834, graduating 
B.A.i841,iM.A. 1842, andD.D. 1854. Hetook 
a double first in 1838, and was elected fellow 
of his college on 30 June, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer in 1840. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1840 and priest in 1841. 
In the same year he resigned his fellowship 
on his marriage, hut was appointed tutor of 
the college in 1842. 

In September 1846 Rigaud, who had 
formed a great friendship with Dean Liddell, 
went to Westminster School as Liddell’s 
senior assistant master. Rigaud’s house at 
the school still bears his name. While he 
lived • in London he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge, and in 
1850 he was elected head master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s school, Ipswich. In 1856 he was 
select preacher at St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 

1858 he was chosen bishop of Antigua, was 
consecrated on 2 Feb. at Lambeth Palace, 
and went out to his diocese almost imme- 
diately. He began active work with the 
inspection of all the schools in Antigua ; on 

II July he held his first confirmation at St. 
John’s, and on the 16th started on a tour ot 
his diocese, going first to Tortola and then 
visiting each island /n turn. On 17 May 

1859 he died of yellow fever. 

Rigaud married, on 6 July 1841, Lucy, 
only daughter of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy 
of Pall Mall, London. 

He edited his father’s ^ Correspondence of 
Scientific Men.’ London, 1841, and was author 
of: 1. ‘A Defence of Halley, and other Disser- 
tations,’ London, 8vo, 1844. 2. ‘ Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1852. 3. ^ The 
Inspiration of the Holy Scripture,’ two ser- 
mons, Oxford, 1866. His journal, published 
in the ‘ Colonial Church Chronicle,’ vol. xiii. 
(1869), contains excellent descriptions of 
some of the less known West Indian Islands. 

[Gent. Mag. 1859, ii. 83 ; Testimonials in 
favour of Stephon Jordan Rigaud : a letter ad- 


dressed to the Electors of Rngby School, London, 
1849, 8vo; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses; Cleigy 
List, 1858; Cohmial Church. Chronicle, 1858 
and 1859; Boase’s Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Bi< 
Soc,), p. 180; Bi’it. Mus Lihr. Cat. ; Agnew’s 
Protestant Exiles from France; Notes and 
Queries, f5th ser. xii. 495.] C. A. H. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN PETER (1774- 
1839), mathematical historian and astro- 
nomer, son of Stephen Rigaud, observer to 
the king at Kew, and his wile Mary Demain- 
bray, was born at Richmond in Surrey on 
12 Aug. 1774. He was descended from a 
French protestant family which fled from 
France on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. Rigaud was educated at Mr. Dela- 
fosse’s school at Richmond, and matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 14 April 
1791. Almost the whole of Rigaud’s life was 
thenceforth spent in Oxford. He owed much 
to the judicious patronage of his friend Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, dean of Christ Church. He 
graduated B.A. on 9 Nov. 1797, andM.A. on 
21 Nov. 1799; he had been elected fellow in 
1794, and as soon as age permitted was ap- 
pointed a tutor. He was public examiner in 
1801-2, 1804-5, and 1826. He read lectures 
on experimental philosophy for Dr. Hornsby, 
the reader in that subject, whom he succeeded 
on his death in 1810, holding the post for the 
rest of his life. He was also in 1810 made 
Sayilian professor of geometry. Thereupon he 
resigned his fellowship and the senior proctor- 
ship which he held in that year. On 30 May 
1805 he was elected F.R.S., and was vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 1837-8. 

On his father’s death in 1814 Rigaud was 
appointed his successor as observer to the king 
at Kew, a post held also by his grandfather. 
He was made delegate of accounts at Oxford 
in 1824, and of the university press in 1825. 
In 1827 he succeeded Abraham Robertson 
[^q. V.] as Radclifie observer and Savilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy, thus vacating the chair 
of geometry. These posts he held till death. 
At his recommendation the noble suite of 
instruments in the Radclilfe observatory was 
rendered more efficient by the addition of a 
new transit and circle. 

On 8 J une 1815 Rigaud married the eldest 
daughter of Gibhes Walter Jordan, F.R.S., a 
barrister, and the colonial agent for Barbados. 
After her death in 1827, a blow from which 
he never quite recovered, he devoted much of 
his time to the education of his seven chil- 
dren, the eldest being Stephen Jordan Rigaud 
[q. V.] He died on 16 March 1839 at the 
louse of his old friend, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, Pall Mall, London, after a short 
but painful illness. In Exeter College Ohapel 
is a brass monument to Rigaud and his eldest 
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son, and in 1874 a monument to liis memory 
•was placed by bis surviving children in St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, where be was buried. A. 
silhouette of Rigaud is in the common room 
at Exeter College. 

Arduous in attention to his professional 
duties, Rigaud was a laborious student, 
widely read, no mean conversationalist, and a 
copious correspondent. As an astronomer he 
was remarkable for his accurate knowledge of 
the literature and history of the subject. As 
a mathematical antiquary and bibliographer, 
he had no rival previous to Re Morgan. It 
is to Rigaud that, in the first instance, we 
ow^e much of our information about New- 
ton and the history of his discoveries, and 
he aided Brewster in his bio^aphy (cf. 
JSdinb. Review, Oct. 1843, an article on two 
of Rigaud’s works, probably by I)e Morgan). 

In 1831 he edited in quarto ^ The Miscel- 
laneous Works and Correspondence of Dr. 
Bradley,’ with a copious memoir, and in 
1833 a supplement, including an account of 
Harriott’s astronomical papers. The work 
was much appreciated on the continent, and 
the Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen an- 
nounced in 1832 that the subject of their 
prize would be the reduction of Bradley's 
observations for aberration and nutation. It 
was through the instrumentality of Rigaud 
that IVilliam IV caused a monument to be 
erected to Bradley at Kew. 

In 1838 Rigaud published a valuable * His- 
torical Essay on the First Publication of 
Newton’s Principia.” ’ This was an ad- 
mirable exposition of the facts then kno'^, 
and contained much new and interesting 
matter about Halley, whose life Rigaud in- 
tended to write. The last work on which he 
was engaged was a publication of ^ The Cor- 
respondence of Scientific Men of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ such as Newton, Barrow, 
Wallis, Flamsteed, and others. He lived to 
see only the first volume and the first sheet 
of the second printed; the whole in two 
volumes was edited by his son, S. J . Rigaud, 
in 1841, and re-edited, with an index, by Be 
Morgan in 1862 (Oxford, 8 vo). Rigaud copied 
out all the letters himself. The collection is 
of great historical interest. Rigaud’s valuable 
papers and letters, which were beautifully 
arranged, were presented in 1874 to the Sayile 
Library, Oxford, by his sons {Monthly Notices 
R. A. S. 1875-6, p. 54). 

Rigaud published the following papers: 
1. ‘ On the British MSS. of Pappus’s “ Mathe- 
maticee Collectiones ” ’ Edin. Phil. JoumJ 
1822). 2. ‘On Harriott’s Papers’ (‘Roy. 

Iiistit. Joum.’ 1831). 3. ‘ Account of J am^ 
Stirling’ (Brewster’s ‘Journal of Science, ’2nd 
ser. vol. V. 1831). 4. ‘ On theBiscovery of Jupi- 


ter’s Satellites ’ (‘ Brit. Ass. Report,’ 1 831 -2). 

5. ‘ On the Invention and History of II adley’s 
Quadrant ’ (‘ Naut. Mag.’ vols. i-iii. 1831-3). 

6. ‘ On Harriott’s Astronomical Observations 

in some unpublished Manuscripts ’ (‘ Roy. Soc. 
Proc.’ 1832). 7. ‘ On a Reposition of Ice on 
a Stone Wall ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1833). 8. ‘An 
Account of John Hadley and his brothers 
George and Henry’ (‘Naut. Mag.’ vol. iv. 
1834). 9. ‘ Some Account of Halley’s As- 
tronomiee Cometicse Synopsis,’ 1835. 10. ‘ On 
Newton, Whiston, Halley, and Flamsteed ’ 
(‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 11 . ‘ On the Aurora of 
18 Nov. 1835 ’ (‘Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 12. ‘ On 
Pemberton’s Translation of Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia ” ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 13. ‘ Greenwich 
Observatory Instruments in Halley’s Time’ 
(‘Mem. Roy. Astron. Soc.’ 1836). 14. ‘On 
the Rainfall in Oiiferent Seasons at Oxford ’ 
(‘ Ashmolean Society’s Transactions,’ 1835). 
15. ‘ On the Arenarius of Archimedes ’ (ib. 
1837). 16. ‘ An Account of some early 

Proposals for Steam Navigation’ (i5. 1838). 
17. ‘ Captain Savery and his Steam-engine ’ 
(ib. 1839). 18. ‘ On the relative Quantities 
of Land and Water on the Globe ’ (‘ Camf)r. 
Phil. Soc. Trans.’ 1838). 19. ‘ Account of 
the Eadeliffe Observatory, with a notice of 
the older one used by Bradley ’ (ib.) 

‘ A Befence of the Resolution for omitting 
Mr. Panizzi’s Bibliographical Notes from the 
Catalogue of the Royal Society’ is ascribed to 
Rigaud by Sir Anthony Panizzi in his answer, 
and bears tokens of Bigaud’s autliorship. 

[Mem. Roy. Astron. Soc. xi. 321 ; Gent. Mag. 
1839, i. 542 ; A Memoir by J. Rigaud, Oxforti, 
1883 (privately print.- d), "containing much in- 
teresting personal detail; Abstracts of the Phil. 
Trans. 1837-43, p. 175; Abstracts of rhe Pro- 
ceedings of the Ashmolean Society; Boa«ie’s 
Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.), p. 161 ; 
Knight’s Cyclopsedia of Biography ; Ball’s Essay 
on Newton’s Principia.] W. F. S. 

RIGBY, ALEXANBER (1694-1650),' 
parliamentary colonel and baron of the ex- 
chequer, horn in 1594, was eldest son of 
Alexander Rigby of Wigan, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Leonard Aishawe or 
Asshal, of Shaw Hall, near F'lixton. Joseph 
Rigby [q. V.] was his brother. The father’s 
will was proved on 26 April 1632. In it 
he left very considerable property to Alex- 
ander, his heir, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on 1 Nov. 1610. In 1639 he was Hying 
near Rigby, a hamlet of the parish of Kirk- 
ham, and had a dispute with the vicar about 
his pew ; but the court of Chester decided 
against him {Mist, of XirKh&m, p. 101). 
On 17 March 1639-40 he was returned 
member for Wigan borough to the Short 
parliament (Sinclaie, Mist, of Wiyan, L 
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2526), in wliicli lie was one of tlie most active 
committee men, being- on the committees for 
recusants, for Prynne's case, for the consi- 
dei’ation of the canons of 1640, and for the 
abuses in Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
( cf. Co7mnons‘ Journal i. 65). A speech in 
which he denounced Lord-keeper Finch was 
twice reprinted in 1641 (see Harl. MSS, 
813, 7162; Lamd, MS. 493; Hist, MSS. 
Co7mn, 6th Rep. 306). On 24 March 
1641-2 he was nominated one of the deputy- 
lieutenants of Lancashire {Com^nom^ Jo7ir- 
iKtl^ ii. 495 ; Ciiil War Tracisy p. 2, Chetham 
Soc. ; Me77ioirs of Jaities, Earl of Derby, 
Chetham Soc. p. Ixxiv). In June 1642 he 
was sent to Lancashire to put in execution 
the ordinance of the militia (Ommions^ 
Journal, ii. 619). His letter to the speaker 
{Ctdil War Tracts, pp, 325-30) gives an ac- 
count of his actions against Lord Strange 
and Sir Gilbert Houghton. Before Strange’s 
attack he seems to have returned to London 
i^Lancashire Lieutenancy, "^.217 ; Hist. MSS, 
Co7nm, oth Rep. p. 47), and for the next few 
months was active at Westminster {Com- 
mons' Journal, ii. 806). After the raising of 
the siege of Manchester he was appointed 
colonel for Leyland and Amo underness. On 
1 April 1643 he was nominated a member of 
the Lancashire committee (Husband, Ordi- 
nances, p. 13, Civil War Tracts, p. 90, and 
Farrington Papers, p. 96, Chetham Soc.) 

Before summer 1643 he went to Lancashire 
to raise forces for the parliament, and under- 
took the siege of Sir John Girlington’s 
castle of Thurland. After defeating Colonel 
Huddleston at Dalton in Furness, he reduced 
the castle (October 1643; Robinson, Dis- 
course of the War in Lancashire, pp. 40-3), 
recounting his victory in a letter to the 
speaker dated from Preston, 17 Oct, 1643 
{Cidl War Tracts, p. 148; Whitelockb, p. 
77 ; West, Furness, p. lii). lie was on the 
committee for scandalous ministers for the 
county (Husband, Oi-dinances, p. 131), and 
is credited with the origination of the idea 
of selling into slavery the bishops or heads of 
houses at Cambridge (see Life of Barwick, 
p. 42 ; Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy, i. 
68 ; Dugdale, Short View, p. 677 ; Querela 
Cantahr, p. 184). 

In February 1644 Rigby engaged in the 
siege of Lathom House, held by the Coun- 
tess of Derby. On the departure of Sir 
William Fairfax he was left in sole com- 
mand; but on 27 May he was obliged to 
raise the siege and retire before the advance 
of Prince Rupert (see Memoirs of the Earl 
cf Derby, Chetham Soc. ; Warburton, Prince 
Mupert, ii. 427-9). He himself narrowly 
escaped with his life at the sack of Bolton, 


immediately after. He joined Waller in the 
west, but in July^ 1644 again in atten- 
dance at Westminster {Commons' Journal 

iii. 559). The committee for sequestrations 
for Middlesex was charged to find him a 
house, and some months later the commons 
allowed him 4/. weekly (25 March 1655). 
The order was discharged on 20 Aug, 164-0 
{Commons' Journal,^ , 141, 649). On 11 July 
1646 he was one of the commissioners for the 
conservation of peace between England and 
Scotland (Husband, p. 905: Rushworth, 

iv. 1, 313; Thurlob, i. 79). It was not 
Rigby, but his son Alexander, who raised 
Lancashire against Hamilton in May 1648, 
and who persecuted Derby after his capture. 
Rigby signed the remonstrance against the 
treaty with the king on 20 Dec. 1648 
(Walker, Indep.ii. 48), and was nominated 
one of the judges for the king’s trial. In 
1649 he was named a commissioner for drain- 
ing the fens, and was also governor of Boston 
(SCOBELL, p. 38 ; Cornrnond Journal, vi. 218 ; 
Walker, Indepi i. 171). In the following 
June he was appointed one of the barons 
of the exchequer (1 June 1649; Commons' 
Journal, vi. 222, 229 ; AV hitelockb, p. 405). 
He seems to have presided at an assize at 
Lancaster in September following, and on 
1 April 1650 was named a commissioner in 
the act for establishing the high court of 
justice {Proceedings of the Council of State, 
under date). Rigby’s last appearance was 
at an assize at Chelmsford in August 1650. 
He fell sick, and the assizes were adjourned. 
He removed to Croydon, and then to Lon- 
don, but died almost immediately after 
(Vicar, Dagon Demolished), on 18 Aug. 1650. 
After lying in state at Ely Place, Holborn, 
be was buried at Preston on 9 Sept. (Peck, 
Desid. Cur. p. 632; FiSHWiCK, Hist, of 
Goosnargh, p. 147 ; Fuller, Church History, 
iv. 402 ; for the tradition of his poisoning 
see ib. and Cavalier's Notebook, p. 291). In 
the ^ Reliquary,’ xi. 247, there is a portrait 
of Rigby, and a miniature is engraved in 
Croston’s ^ Nooks and Corners of Lancashire.’ 

Righy married, about 1 619, Lucy, second 
daughter of Sir Urian Legh of Adlington, 
Cheshire, by whom he appears to have had 
four children — Alexander, Urian, Edward, 
and Lucy (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. Ill, 143, 
187). The eldest son became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the parliamentary army, and is 
the cause of some confusion with his father. 
His wife was buried at Preston on 5 March 
1643-4. 

In 1643 or 1644 Rigby purchased a lapsed 
patent, known as the Plough patent, of the 
j suzerainty of the province of Lygonia, part 
of the province (now state) of Maine in 
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AmArica. lie held the sovereignty and fee 
till his death, when the title fell to his eldest 
son (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. 181, and 
authorities there given). 

[State Papers, passim and generally, as^ in 
text ; Palatine Notebook, iii. 1 37, and Visita- 
tions of Lancashire (Clietham Soc.)] W. A. S. 

BIGBY, EDWARD (1747-1821), phy- 
sician, son of John Rigby, by his wife Sarah ! 
{d, 1773), daughter of Dr. John Taylor (1694- 
1761) [q. V.], the hebraist, was born at Chow- 
bent, Lancashire, on 27 Dec. 1747. One of 
his sisters married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 
and became the mother of Sir William Ed- 
ward Parry [q. v.], the Arctic explorer. 
Educated at Dr. Priestley’s school at 'War- 
rington, Rigby was apprenticed in 1762 to 
David Martineau, surgeon, of Norwich, and 
afterwards studied in London. Admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
4 May 1769, he married in the same year, 
and settled in Norwich. In 1776 he pub- 
lished ‘ An Essay on the Uterine Hemor- 
rhage which precedes the Delivery of the 
full-grown Fcjetus’ (3rd edit. 1784, 8vo; 
6th edit., with a memoir by John Cross, 
Norwich, 1822, 8vo). This work was trans- 
lated into French and German, and placed 
Rigby in the first rank of his profession. He 
added to his reputation by * An Essay on the 
Theory and Production of Animal Heat, and 
on its Application in the Treatment of CJuta- 
neous Eruptions, Inflammations, and some 
other Diseases,^ London, 1786, 8vo; and 
‘ Chemical Observations on Sugar,’ London, 
1788, 8vo. In 1786 he was foremost in esta- 
blishing the Norfolk Benevolent Society for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men. In J uly 17 89 he visited France 
and other parts of the continent. His ‘ Let- 
ters from France,’ addressed to his wife in 
1789, were first published by his daughter, 
Lady Eastlake, London, 8vo, 1880, and form 
a useful supplement to Arthur Young’s obser- 
vations on the agriculture and the peasantry 
of France at that time. A practical agricul- 
turist, he was the friend of Thomas William 
Coke of Holkham, afterwards earl of Leices- 
ter [q.v.], and experimented on his own farm at 
Framingham, about five miles from Norwich. 
In 1783 he became a member of the corpora^ 
tion of guardians of Norwich, and promoted 
the economical administration of the poor 
laws. But, meeting with much opposition, he 
resigned in the following year, when he w^ 
presented with a service of pHte, in reco^i- 
tion of his efforts, by the people of Norwich. 
He became alderman in 1802, sheriff in 1803, 
and mayor of Norwich in 1805. He is said 
to have made known the flying shuttle to 


Norwich manufacturers, and to have intro- 
duced vaccination into that city. He died 
on 27 Oct. 1821, and was buried at Framing- 
j ham. He married, first, Sarah, coheir of 
J ohn Dy bal, by whom he left two daughters, 
and secondly, in 1803, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Palgrave of Yarmouth, by whom he 
had twelve children, four of whom, three 
girls and a hoy, were the production of one 
birth on 15 Aug. 1817. His son Edward is 
noticed separately. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Rigby published : 1. ^ An Essay on the use 
of the Red Peruvian Bark in the Cure of 
Intermittents,’ London, 1783, 8vo. 2. ^ Re- 
ports of the Special Provision Committee, 
appointed by the Court of Guardians, in . . . 
Norwich,’ 1788, 8vo 3. ^Further Facts re- 
lating to the Care of the Poor and the 
Management of the Workhouse in the City 
of Norwich,’ being the sequel of a former 
publication. 4. ^ Holkham, its Agriculture, 
ifec.’, ' Pamphleteer,’ 1813, vol. xiii. ; 2nd edit, 
with. . . additions, Norwich, 1817, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit.. . .enlarged, Norwich, 1818. Another 
edit. 1819. 5. ‘ Report of the Norwich Pauper 
Vaccination, from 10 Aug, 1812 to 10 Aug. 
181 3,’ «&c. [London, 1813], 8vo. 6. ^ Sugges- 
tions for an Improved and Extended Cultiva- 
tion of Mangel Wurzel,’ Norwich [1815], 8vo. 
7. Htaly : its Agriculture . . . from the French 
of Ghteauvieux,’ 1819, 8vo. 8. ‘ Framing- 
ham : its Agriculture, &c., including the Eco- 
nomy of a small Farm,’ Norwich, 1820, 8vo. 

[FainiVue Minorum Gentium (Hark See.), 
p. 1106; Ann. Reg. 1821, p. 244; W, Wad4’s 
Nugae Cfcirurgicae, p. 13S; Cross’s Memoir, pre- 
fixed to 6th edit, of Rigby’s Essay on LTterin© 
Haemorrhage ; Rigby's Letters from France ; 
Donaldson’s Agricultural Biogr. p. 110 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 366.] W. A. S. H. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1804-1860), obste- 
trician, son of Edward Rigby (1747-1821) 
[q. V.], was bom with a twin-sister on 1 Aug. 
1804. Educated at the grammar school, 
Norwich, under Valpy, he was a schoolfellow 
of Sir James Brooke [q.v.] (afterwards rajah 
of Sarawak) and Sir Archdale Wilson [q.v,] 
In 1821 he attended Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and next year matriculated at 
Edinburgh University. He graduated M.D. 
1 Aug. 1825, on his twenty-first birthday (the 
earliest age then possible). After gradual ion 
he spent some time in Dublin, and in 1826 
went to Berlin University to study mid- 
wifery. From Berlin he passed to Heidel- 
berg, and was kindly received by Naegele. 
In 1830 he translated Naegele’s work ‘ On 
the Mechanism of Parturition,’ which greatly 
advanced the science of midwifery in Eng- 
[ land. In 1830 he became a house pupil at 
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the Lying~in Hospital in York Hoad, Lam- 
beth, wliere he subsequently held the ap- 
pointments of junior and senior physician 
successively. In 1831 he was admitted a 
candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
ill 1843 became a fellow. In 1831 he began 
to lecture on midwifery at St. Thomases, and 
from 1838 to 1848 he lectured on the same 
subject at St. Bartholomew’s. He was ex- 
aminer in midwifery in London University 
from 1841 to 1860. He was regarded as the 
first obstetric physician in London after Sir 
Charles Locock [q.v.] retired from practice. 
When the Obstetrical Society was founded 
in 1859 he was elected its first president. 
He was a fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
a member of many foreign medical societies. 
Pigby died on Dec. 1860 at 35 Berkeley 
Square, London. 

He married, in September 1838. Susan, 
second daughter of .Tohn Taylor, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. She died in 1841, leaving a daugh- 
ter. He married secondly, in 1851, Mari- 
anne, eldest daughter of S. B. Barbishire of 
Pendyftrin, North Wales. She died in 1853, 
leaving two daughters. 

Rigby was author of : 1. ^ Memoranda 
for Young Practitioners in Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1837, 24mo; 4th edit. 1868, 16mo. 
2. ‘A System of Midwifery’ (vol. vi. of 
Tweedie’s * Library of Medicine ’), London, 
1841, 8vo. 3. ^On Bysmenorrhoea,’ Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo. 4. ^ On the Constitutional 
Treatment of Female Diseases,’ London, 1857. 

He also contributed ^ Midwifery Hospital 
Reports ’ to the ^ Medical Gazette,’ and ‘ Re- 
ports on Uterine Affections’ to the ‘Medical 
Times,’ and brought out the second edition 
of Hunter’s ‘ Anatomical Description of the 
Gravid Uterus,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 

[Eamilise Minorum Gentium (Harl. Soc.), p. 
1106;. Medical Times, 5 Jan. 1861.] E. I. 0. 

RIGBY, JOSEPH (d. 1671), parliamen- 
tarian, of Aspull, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
was third son of Alexander Rigby of WTgan, 
and brother of Alexander Rigby [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer, and of George Rigby, 
one of the commanders at the siege of Lathom 
House. He was educated at Eton. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the par- 
liamentary army, and rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel, to which office he was appointed on 
16 April 1650. In September 1044 he dis- 
tinguished himself in the attack on Green- 
haugh Castle. In April 1650 his offer to bring 
a regiment to the waterside for service in 
Ireland was under consideration by the coun- 
cil. Like many 0 fher mem bers of his family, 
he held the office of clerk of the peace for 
Lancashire. In 1653 and afterwards there 


was much litigation concerning the profits 
of the office, part of which was claimed 
for the children of his brother George. He 
was in 1654 committed for contempt for re- 
fusing to deliver up his books and papers, 
but he regained his liberty, and continued 
in office until the Restoration. 

He published in 1656 a duodecimo volume 
of verse, entitled ‘ The Drunkard’s Prospec- 
tive, or Burning Glasse,’ directed against the 
evils of alcoholic drink. The volume con- 
tains a number of complimentary verses 
addressed to the author by Charles Hotham 
and other literary friends. He also wrote a 
poem on repentance, from which extracts 
are given in Hey wood’s ‘ Observations in 
Verse’ (Chetham Society, 1869). The original 
manuscript is in the Wigan Free Library. 
Rigby died in November 1G71. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Gabriel Haighton or 
Houghton of Knowsley, Lancashire. 

[Palatine Note- book, iii. 166, iv. 144; Duir- 
dale’s Visitation of Lancashire (Chetham 8oe.), 
iii. 243; Discourse of thelVarr in Lancashire 
(Chetham Soc.), pp. 58, 144; Lancashire Lieu- 
tenancy (Chetham Soc.) p. 292; Brydges’s 
Restituta, iv. 296; Book Lore, 1885, 1 . 55; 
Kenyon MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), 1894, p. 90; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1645-7,1649-50, 
1650, 1653-4,1654, and 1660-1.] C. W. S. 

RIGBY, RICHARD (1722-1788), poli- 
tician, only son of Richard Rigby of Mistley 
Hall, Essex, by his wife Anne (born Perry), 
who died in February 1741, was born at 
Mistley in the early part of 1722. His 
grandfather, Edward Rigby, a prosperous 
London linendraper, obtained the reversion 
of the Mistley estate from Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth and last earl of Oxford [q.v.], and 
came into the property in 1703. Edward’s 
son, having sold the business and amassed a 
fortune as a factor to the South Sea Com- 
any, built a mansion at Mistley, where he 
ied in 1730, After making the grand tour, 
Richard attached himself to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to whom he politely lost money 
at the gaming-table, and was a regular fre- 
quenter of the levees at Leicester House. 
The prince promised to appoint him a lord 
of the bedchamber as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, but, finding it convenient to break 
his word, he attempted to soothe Rigby, 
whose fortune was by this time greatly im- 
paired, by a considerable present. Rigby 
felt himself undervalued, and transferred his 
allegiance to the Duke of Bedford, whom lie 
put under a lasting obligation by rescuing 
from a murderous mob at the Lichfield races 
in 1762. Rigby had already sat in parlia- 
ment for Castle Rising (1745) and Sud- 
bury (1747) during the Pelham administra- 
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should have no consequences. Shortly after 
this incident, however, he fought a duel in 
Hyde Park with Lord Cornwallis, and daring 
1764 he travelled in Prance and Belgium, 
writing from Brussels and Antwerp, for the 
amusement of his patron, Bedford, racy de- 
scriptions of certain canvases of Itiibeiis. 

In 1700 he was appoint *^6 vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, with a salary of 3,500/., and the fol- 
lowing two years were occupied in finessing 
for a more lucrative office. Besides the vice- 
treasurership, he already held the mastership 
of the rolls in Ireland, and in November 1707 
he tried his utmost, though without success, 
to get this post confirmed for life. The tax 
upon the pensions of non-residents drove 
him to a state of despair, in which he paid 
assiduous court to Ms old opponent, Giren- 
ville, and to Grafton. His bluster proved so 
offensive to some of the ministers that Graf- 
ton was adjured hy Conway and others to 
tell the Batce of Bedford he ought to send 
for Bigby and whip him. In the following 
year, however, his diplomacy "was trium- 
jjhant, and on 14 June 1768 Rigby was made 
paymaster of the forces, the avowed goal of 
his ambition. His tenure of office was made 
for Ireland. famous hy the jovial parties at the pay office. 

After the resignation of Pitt in October Lords Thurlow, Gower, and Weymouth and 
1761, Rigby associated himself closely with Dundas, among other ministers, are men- 
Henry Fox, whom he advised to use his in- tioned as drowning the cares of office at 
fluence to ‘make a clean sweep of the whigs.' Rigby’s convivial board. The orgies at 
At the same time he advised the common Mistlej Hall are spoken of with less reserve, 
council of London, in a speech of boisterous Ganick suggested that Rigby had fixed_ his 
vigour, to fall to their proper business of abode in a swamp in order that he might 
lighting lamps and flushing sewers now that have an excuse for using brandy as the rest 
Pitt’s cause was lost. When the storm of of the world used small-beer. Junius, allud- 
unpopiilarity broke over Fox’s head in con- ing to the Gumen pnrpureum’ that habitii- 
sequence of the proscription and the peace ally beamed from his features, satirised in 
policy of 1762, Rigby rudely severed his him the solitary example of the Duke of 
connection with his former ally, whose Bedford’s patronage of ‘ blushing merit.’ 
genuine affection for Rigby was one of the Rigby's gratitude to the court led him in 
most curious traits in an unamiable charac- 1769 to take a prominent part in opposition to 
ter. ‘ I thought this man’s friendship had Wilkes by the promotion of bogus petitions 
not been only” political,’ Fox wrote to George for a dissolution. He spent large sums upon 
Selwyn, and numerous passages in a similar the ‘ loyal address from Essex,’ and a con- 
strain show how the wound rankled. Rigby temporary engraving, entitled ‘The Essex 
had himself spoken strongly against the war [Calves] Procession from Chelmsford to St. 
in January 1762. In the following year his James’s Market for the good of the Common- 
patron, the Duke of Bedford, took office as Veal,’ represents two carts drawn by donkey 
president of the council, and Rigby identi- tandems to St. James’s Palace; each ^rt, is 
fled himself more closely than ever with his filled with bleating calves, and the first of 
interests. In November of this year a scene them is driven by Rigby, while one of the 
took place in the house between him and occupants exclaims ‘ This is a Ri^by 
Grenville. Rigby attacked Temple as an In 1770 he frankly opposed Grenvilles 
incendiary, and Grenville replied with fury, Bribery Act on the ground that it stopped 
calling Rigby an illiterate and a coward, treating at elections. In 1771 he obtained a 
who fled to Ireland to escape being hanged, legacy of 6,000/- and the r^ission 01 
Itighy answered with good humoiir, and outstanding debts from the Duke 01 Bediom, 
readily acquiesced in an undertaking de- whose devoted henchman he had ht»n to the 
manded by the house that the altercation last. In 1778 he opposed the motion tor a 


tion. Through his new patron’s influence he 
was elected for Tavistock in April 1754, and 
represented that pocket borough without in- 
termission down to 1784. In 1756, more- 
over, Bedford ‘ contrived in the most delicate 
way to advance him a considerable loan,’ 
such accommodation being rendered ex- 
tremely necessary by the increasing reckless- 
ness of Rigby’s expenditure. Two years 
later, upon his appointment, under the Duke 
of Devonshire’s government, as lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Bedford nominated Rigby his 
secretary. Rigby’s ‘ polished gallantry and 
unaffected conviviality’ met with a hearty 
recognition at Dublin, For two months 
Bedford set liis face sternly against jobbery 
of every kind, but at the end of that period 
Bigby persuaded him without difficulty to 
ask ail Irish pension of 800/. for his sister-in- 
law, Lady Waldegrave, and thus inaugurated 
an undeviating policy of douceurs to followers 
and adherents of the ‘.Bloomsbury crew,’ of 
which Rigby was designated the brazen 
boatswain. Early in 1759 Bedford procured 
from Newcastle the appointment of Rigby to 
the board of trade, and on 21 Nov. in the 
same vear he was created master of the rolls 
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public funeral to Chatham, and in May 1783 
he •vigorously defended Powell and Bem- 
bridge, the two pay-office officials who were 
accused of malversation. For some years 
he had been politically extinct, but he con- 
tinued to hold his lucrative post of pay- 
master until the fall of the coalition in 1784, 
when he was succeeded in office by Edmund 
Burke, and (to his apparent surprise) called 
upon by the attorney-general to pay into the 
exchequer certain large balances of public 
money remaining in his hands (May 1784). 
According to Wraxall, Bigby only extricated 
himself from an impeachment by striking a 
bargain with the nabob, Sir Thomas Bumbold 
[q. V.], whose dausrhter Frances manned his 
nephew Francis : Bigby engaging to procure 
the stoppage of the Bill of Pains andPenalties 
against Bumbold, while the latter undertook 
to provide the funds necessary to saveBigby 
from public exposure. Although Bigby cer- 
tainly spoke against the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties in the house, there seems to be no 
direct evidence for this allegation. 

About 1785 Bigby, who suffered greatly 
from gout, gave up his house in St. James’s 
Place and retired, by Sir William Fordyce’s 
orders, to Bath. There he died on 8 April 
1788, and was buried at Mistley, leaving, it 
was said, ‘ near half a million of public money.’ 
A contemporary life stated that, though Bigby 
never married, ^ nor indeed vras ever known 
to have expressed any violent inclination for 
the bonds of wedlock, he was fond of the 
society of women, and, by his gallantry and 
attention, made a tender impression upon 
some of the proudest female hearts in either 
Great Britain or Ireland.’ By his will he left 
5,000/. to a natural daughter, Sarah Lucas, 
IjOOOZ. to her mother, a native of Ipswich, 
and an annuity of 100/. to Jenny Pickard 
of Colchester. Flis chief heir and residuary 
legatee was his nephew Francis Hale-Bigby, 
the son of his sister Martha, who married 
Francis Hale (Stowe MS. 781, f. 132 ; Will, 
dated 31 Dec. 1781, proved 19 May 1788). 

Sir G. 0. Trevelyan wrote of Rigby, that 
the only virtue he possessed was that he drank 
fair (0. J. Fox, chap, hi.) An unblush- 
ing placeman during the worst period of par- 
liamentary corruption, his undoubted talent 
for addressing a popular assembly was 
sustained by a confidence that nothing could 
abash. His education was defective, but he 
was ready in rough retort, and Oowper re- 
lates a characteristic altercation in which 
Rigby undertook to teach the rudiments of , 
English to Beckford (a notoriously incorrect | 
speaker) who had ventured to correct his ' 
Latin. Wraxall depicts with nice discrimi- j 
nation Rigby’s behaviour in the House of j 


Commons. 'When in his place he was in- 
variably habited in a full-dressed suit of 
clothes, commonly of a purple or dark colour, 
without lace or embroidery, close buttoned' 
with his sword thrust through the pocket! 
His countenance was very expressive, but 
not of a genius; still less did it indicate 
timidity or modesty ; all the comforts of the 
pay office seemed to be eloquently depictured 
in it. His manner, rough yet frank, bold but 
manly, admirably set off whatever sentiments 
he uttered in parliament. . . . Whatever he 
meant he expressed, indeed, without circum- 
locution or declamation. There was a happy 
audacity about his forehead which must 
have been the gift of nature ; art could not 
obtain it by any efforts. He seemed neither 
to fear nor even to respect the House, whose 
composition he well knew, and to the mem- 
bers of which assembly he never appeared to 
give credit for any portion of virtue, patriot- 
ism, or public spirit. Far from concealing 
these sentiments, he insinuated, or even pro- 
nounced them without disguise, and from 
his lips they neither excited surprise nor 
even commonly awakened reprehension.’ In 
1844, in the pages of ' Coningsby,’ Disraeli 
bestowed the name of Bigby on his ideal type 
of corrupt wire-puller and political parasite. 
[See also under Ceokbr, Johi^ Wilsok,] 

A portrait was engraved by Sayer in 1782. 

[Morant’s Essex, i. 460, 462 ; Wraxairs Hist. 
Memoirs, passim ; Bedford Corresp. freq.; Gren- 
ville Papers, passim; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George III, ed. Barker, nnd Correspondence, ed. 
Cunningham, passim ; History of White’s Club, i. 
145-6; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hilfiii. 76 ; 
Collins’s Peerage (1779), 436; Aiithentick Me- 
moirsofthe Bt. Hon. Bi chard Bigby, 1788; Town 
and Country Mag. 1788, pp. 209, 272 ; Forsters 
Life of Goldsmith, ii. 66 ; Grego’s Hist, of Parlia- 
mentary Elections, p. 192 ; Georgian Era, i. 643 ; 
Trevelyan’s Early Hist, of Charles James Fox, 
passim; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London, 
ii 263, 296 ; Stephens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints in 
Brit. Mas. vol. iv. Nos. 4210, 4272, 4422 ; Notes 
and Queries, Istser. vii. 203, 264, 349.] T. S. 

BIGG or RIGGE, AMBBOSE (1635?- 
1705), quaker, horn at Brampton in West- 
moreland about 1635, was educated at the 
free school, where he received religious im- 
pressions. About 1653, upon hearing George 
Fox preach, he became a quaker, and his 
parents renouncing him, he travelled at Easter 
1656 on foot to London, preaching as he went. 
From London, he and his companion Thomas 
Bobertson went to Bochester, where they were 
apprehended at a baptist meeting and sent to 
prison. After visiting other places in Kent, 
Big^ proceeded alone to Bristol, where he 
again met Robertson in the prison. In spite 
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of contiiiTied persocution, tlioy preaclied per- 
sistently in tile southern counties. At South- 
ampton Rigg ■was whipped by the common 
hangman, and was afterwards imprisoned 
there {Answer of God^s Love^ p. 20). 

Soon after the Restoration he was once 
more arrested on the road near Petersfield, 
Hampshire, and for refusing the oath of 
allegiance was sent to Winchester gaoh 
Sir Humphrey Bennett, writing to Secretary 
Kicliolas on 15 Jan. following, says he is still 
detained there, ' a pernicious fellow,’ whose 
books, containing passages he construes into 
treason, he forwards {Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1660-1, p. 474). 

Bigg was released not long after ; but in 
May 1662, when attending a meeting at Cap- 
tain Thomas Luxford’s house at Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, he was sent to Horsham^ gaol, 
ostensibly for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
but really through the instigation of Leonard 
Letchford, the ‘ intruded ’ vicar, with whom 
Rigg now carried on for some time a paper 
controversy. Rigg addressed on 16 Feb. 
1663 a letter to the king, appealing against 
his imprisonment, as a free-bom subject who 
had never borne arms against the Idng, and 
was ready to promise, though not to swear, 
faith and allegiance {Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1663-4, p. 50). The only result of 
this was the release of six of his fellow 
prisoners {ib .) ; Rigg himself continued in 
prison for seven years. While in gaol he 
married, on 6 Sept. 1664, Mary, daughter 
• of Thomas Luxford, at whose house he was 
arrested. Letchford proceeded against his 
wife for tithes, and, putting in an execution, 
stripped the devoted couple of the bits of 
furniture and cooking pots which they had 
collected in their prison cell. On 12 May 
1669 the warrant for his release came through 
the exertions of George Whitehead [q.v.j 

Rigg then settled at Gatton Place, near 
Reigate, and commenced to board and teach 
twelve or fourteen lads in his house. This 
excited the fury of Robert Pepys, the vicar. 
Pepys prosecuted him in the exchequer for 
tithes, and in July 1676 indicted him at the 
sessions for absence from church. In Sep- 
tember 1681 his cows, worth 32/., were 
taken for a debt of 2Z., while his hops and 
his hay were seized at the suit of Letchford. 

Ruringhis last years Rigg wrote numerous 
epistles and books, and acted as clerk to the 
Reigate monthly meeting. He was one of the 
twelve preachers at George Fox’s funeral in 
1690. He died at Reigate on 31 Jan. 1704-5, 
and was buried at Guildford on 4 Feb. 

By his first wife, Mary Luxford {d. Ja- 
nuary 1689), Rigg had five children. He re- 
married, on 12 May 1690, Ann Bax of Capel, 
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Surrey, by whom he had no cbildren. By 
his will, dated 7 Oct. 1703, Rigg devises a 
legacy to his grandson Ajnbrose, son of his 
son Thomas. 

Rigg’s chief works, besides epistles, ad- 
dresses, and testimonies, are: 1. ‘The 
Banner of God’s Love and Ensign of Right- 
eousness,’ London, 1657, 4to. 2. ‘ Of Perfec- 
tion, the Great Mystery of Antichrist un- 
folded by the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
nes,’ 1657, 4to (from Dorchester prison). 

3. Address to Parliament on the conduct of 
the Sussex priests, beginning ^ Oh, ye heads 
of the nation,’ &c., London, 1659, 4to. 

4. ‘ To the Hireling Priests in England,’ 
London, 1659. 5. ‘ A Standard of Righteous- 
ness,’ London, 1663, 4to. 6. ‘The Good 
Old Way and Truth/ &;c., London, 1669, 
4to (on tithes). 7. ‘A Brief and Serious 
Warning to such as are concerned/ London, 
1678, 8vo ; reprinted, London, 1771, 8vo, 
and in vol. xii. of Evans’s Friends’ Jfibrary, 
Philadelphia, 1837, &c., 8vo. This is largely 
autobiographical. 8. ‘Testimony to True 
Christianity,’ London, 1703, 4to. 9. ‘ A 
Scripture Catechism for Children,’ London, 
1702, 18mo ; reprinted London, 1772, A collec- 
tion of his works, entitled ‘ Constancy in the 
Truth,’ &c., was published London, 1710, 
8vo. 

[Brief and Serious Warning, with Rigg’s 
autobiography, and his other works; Sewel’s 
Hist, of the Rise, &c., i. 103, 120, 176, 421 ; 
Hesse’s Sufferings, i. 699, 702, 703, 707, 713, 
715, 717 ; Marsh’s Early Friends in Surrey and 
Su«sex, pp. 63-71, 75, 81; Q,uakeriana, April 
1895, article by the present writer; Sussex 
Archseoi Coll. xiii. 44, xvi. 73 ; Lipscomb’s Bu{‘k- 
inghamshire, iii. 241 ; Letters of Early Friends, 
vol. vii. of Barclay’s Select Ser. pp. 34, 208, 227, 
249 ; Registers at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate; Will 38 Gee P. C. C. LtondoD.l C. F. S. 

RIGGE, ROBERT {d. 1410), chancellor 
of the university of Oxford. [See Rygg-e.] 

RIGHTWTSE or RITWYSE, j;OHN' 
{d. 1532 f), grammarian, was a native of 
Sail, a village near Deepham, Norfolk. After 
being educated at Eton, he was admitted of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1508, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1513. In 1517 he was ap- 
pointed surmaster (second master) of the 
newly founded St. Paul’s School under Wil- 
liam Lily. In 1522, on the death of Lily, 
Rightwise succeeded him as high master. 
He appears to have been in holy orders. On 
18 Dec. 1517 (.^^) Colet wrote on his behalf to 
Wolsey asking for some ecclesiastical bene- 
fice for him (Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd ser. 
i. 190). Although, according to Colet, Right- 
wise was a man of good learning and high 
character, no preferment reached him. He 
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became unsettled, and in 1531 was removed 
from tbe bigb. mastership for neglect of duty 
(G 1 RDINEE 5 Admission Registers of St. 
RauVs School, p. 20). He is said to have 
died in 1532 (Taotee, Bibliotheca Brit.- 
Jiib) There are some verses upon him by 
Leland (Boemata Varia, p. 18). 

He married Dionysia, daughter of William 
Lily, who survived him and afterwards 
married James Jacob, siirmaster from 1632 
to 1560. 

Rightwise made some additions to Lily’s 
Grammar under the title of ‘ De nominum 
et verborum interpretamentis.’ But he is 
chiefly remembered as a composer of plays 
and interludes. One of them, the ‘ Tragedy 
of Dido, out of Virgil,’ was acted by the 
boys of St. Paul’s School under his superin- 
tendence, on 10 Nov. 1627, before Henry VIII 
and his court at Greenwich (Beewee, Let ^ 
ters and Bapers, iv. pt. ii. 1604 ; Colliee, 
English Dramatic Roetry, 1831, i. 105 j 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 24, 78). 

[Stow’s Survey, ed. Strype, i. 167; Cooper’s 
Athense Cantabr. 1858, i. 46, 529 ; Cole MSS. 
vol. xiii. f. 150; Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, 
1797, p. 132.] J. H. L. 

RILEY, CHARLES REUBEN (1762- 
1798), painter. [See Ryiby.] 

RILEY, HENRY THOMAS (1816- 
1878), translator and antiquary, born in 
June 1816, was only son of Henry Riley of 
Southwark, a West India planter or mer- 
chant, and was educated at Chatham House, 
Ramsgate, and at the Charterhouse (1832-4). 
He was originally entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but at the end of his first term 
migrated to Clare College, where he ad- 
mitted on 17 Dec, 1834, and elected a scholar 
on 24 Jan. 1835. In 1838 he obtained '.the 
second of the members’ prizes for und'er- 
graduates, then given fora Latin essay. He 
graduated B.A. in 1840 and M.A. in 186^1, 
after which he removed to Corpus Chris|y 
College, On 16 June 1870 he was mcdr-^^ 
porated at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Riley was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 23 Nov. 1847, but early in life he 
was forced to toil for the booksellers in 
order to gain a livelihood. He is said by 
Allibone to have translated the ^ Olynthiacs ’ 
of Demosthenes so early as 1836, and his life 
was passed in an incessant course of editing 
and translating. He died at Hainault House, 
the Orescent, Selhurst, Croydon, on 14 April 
1878. 

For Bohn’s Classical Library Riley trans- 
lated the complete works of Ovid (viz. the 
* Metamorphoses,’ 1851, the * Fasti,’ ^ Tristia,’ 
&c., 1851, and the ‘Heroides,’ 1852), the 


comedies of Plautus (1852, 2 vols.), the 
^Pharsalia’ of Lucan (1853), the comedies 
of Terence and the fables of Phsedrus (1853) 
and (in conjunction with John Bostock^ 
M.D., F.R.S.) the natural history of the elder 
Pliny (1865-7, 6 vols.) His ‘ Dictionary of 
Latin Quotations ’ (1856 and 1860), for which 
he is said to have received the meagre pay- 
ment of 50^., was included in the same series. 
For Bohn’s Antiquarian Library he trans- 
lated the ^Annals’ of Roger de Hoveden 
(1853, 2 vols.) and Ingulph’s ^ Chronicle of 
the Abbey of Croyland ’ (1854). 

For the ‘ Chronicles and Memorials ’ series 
of the Master of the Rolls, Riley edited the 
^Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis,’ in- 
cluding the ^ Liber Albus ’ (1859), the ' Liber 
Custumarum’ (1860, in two parts), with a 
translation of the Anglo-Norman passages, 
and a glossary (1862) ; the Chronica 
Monasterii S. Albani, comprising the Annals 
of John Amundesham (1870 and 1871, 
2 vols.) ; and a further set of the chronicles 
of St. Albans, in eleven volumes, including 
the works of Thomas Walsingham, John of 
Trokelowe, Henry of Blandford, and Wil- 
liam Rishanger, and the register of John 
Wethamsted. 

Riley translated for the corporation of the 
city of London the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1861) and 
the ‘ Chronicles of the Mayors and Sherifls 
of London, 1188-1274, from the Latin and 
Anglo-Norman of Arnald Fitz-Thedmar; 
with the French Chronicle of London, 1259- 
1343, from the Ohroniques de London’ 
(1863). He also published in 1868 a volume 
entitled ‘ Memorials of London and London 
Life, a series of Extracts from the City 
Archives, 1276-1419.’ 

On the creation of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (by royal warrant of 
April 1869) Riley was engaged as an addi- 
tional inspector for England, and to him was 
deputed the task of examining the archives 
of various municipal corporations, the muni- 
ments of the colleges at Oxford and 0am- 
^bridge, and the documents in the registries 
bf various bishops and chapters. His ac- 
^unts of these collections are in the first 
simreports of the commission. As an expert 
in TOcn matters Riley had no superior. 

Rfley wrote in the ^ Athenaeum,’ the ^ Gen- 
tlemm’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ Archaeological 
JouruM.’ He contributed lives of Pliny the 
elder aiM Pliny the younger to the eighth 
edition cr the ^ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 

[Athens^fem, 20 April 1878, p. 509, and 
27 April, 642; Academy, 20 April 1878, 
Pi 345; AnTOrsoi’s Croydon, p. 219; Boase’s 
Exeter Collegk Couimoners, p. 273 ; Parish’s 
Carthusians, p. 197*] ' W. P. 0. 
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MLET or ETLEY, JOHN (leJe-ieOH, 
portrait-painter, born m London m 164b, 
was one of tbe sons of William Riley or 
llyley, Lancaster Lerald and keeper ot the 
records in the Tower of London, who was 
created Norroy king-at-arms under the Com- 
monwealth, but reverted to his heralds 
otfice at the Restoration. Another son, 
Thomas Riley, was an actor. Riley studied 
painting under Isaac Fuller [(][. v.] and G-erard 
Soest [q. V.], and from the latter learnt a 
forcible, straightforward style of portraiture 
which rendered his portraits noteworthy. 
Riley did not attain much eminence until the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, when Thomas 
OhifSnch [q. v.] sat to him, and was so much 
pleased with his portrait that he showed it 
to the king. Charles II gave Riley some 
commissions, and eventually himself sat to 
him. During one sitting he is said to have 
remarked to Riley, ‘ Is this like me ? Then 
oddsfish Pm an ugly fellow.’ Riley also 
painted James II and his queen, and, on the 
accession of William and Mary, he was ap- 
pointed court painter to their majesties. 
Riley was a quiet, modest man, very diffi- 
dent of his own art, but his portraits are 
truthful and lifelike. With more self-confi- 
dence he might have attained to the position 
of Lely or Kneller. He was assisted in his 
draperies and accessories by John Closterman 
[q* ^*1 finished several of Riley’s pic- 
tures after his death. Riley, who suffered 
very much from gout, died in March 1691, 
and was buried in the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. The registers of this church 
contain various entries relating to his family, 
including the burial, on 11 Jan. 1692—3, of 
his wife Jochebed. In the National Portrait 
Gallery there are portraits by Riley of 
James II, Edmund Waller the poet, Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and 
William, lord Russell. Among his pupils 
was Jonathan Richardson (1665-1746) [q.y.], 
who married a niece of Riley, and, being 
himself the master of Hudson (who was in 
his turn the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds), 
transmitted a truly national strain in the art 
of portraiture. Portraits of Riley and his 
wife, drawn by Richardson, are in the print>- 
room at the British Museum. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
nnm ; De Piles’s Lives of the Painters (Suppl.) ; 
Hallen’s Registers of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate.] 

L. C. 

RIMBAIJLT, EDWARD FRANCIS 
(1816-1876), musical author and antiquary, 
horn in Soho on 13 June 1816, was the son 
of Stephen Francis Rimbault, organist to 
St. GilesVin-the-Fields, a descendant from 
a Huguenot refugee family. After learning 


the elements of music from his father he be- 
came pupil of Samuel Wesley, and at the 
age of sixteen he was appointed organist to 
the Swiss Church, Soho. In 1838 he lec- 
tured in London on the history of music, a 
rare subject then, and two years later he, 
with Edward Taylor, Gresham professor or 
music [q. v.], and William Chappell, helped 
to found the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
of which he became secretary, and for which 
he edited a number of works. At the same 
time he assisted in the foundation of the 
Percy Society, of which likewise he was 
secretary. In 1841 he became editor of the 
Motet Society’s publications ; a year later he 
was elected F.S.A. and a member of the 
Academy of Music, Stockholm ; he was also 
made Ph.D. by Gottingen University, and 
was offered, but declined, the chair of music 
at Harvard University, U.S.A. In 1842 he 
edited for the Percy Society ^ Five Poetical 
Tracts of the Sixteenth Century.’ In 1844 
he joined the committee of the Handel So- 
ciety, for whom he edited the * Messiah,’ 

^ Saul,’ and ' Samson.’ In 1848 he was given 
a degree by Oxford University in recognition 
of his services in the arrangement ot the 
music in the music school ; and in the same 
year he lectured at the Royal Institution. 
Subsequently he occupied himself with his 
duties as organist of various churches, in- 
cluding St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and St. 
John’s Wood presbyterian church, and in 
editing musical journals and arranging music. 
He died at 29 St. Mark’s Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, on 26 Sept. 1876. He was buried at 
Highgate cemetery. 

F6ti8 gives a list of no fewer than thirty- 
nine works, original and arranged or edited 
by Rimbault. This includes two editions of 
Marbeck’s Book of Common Prayer, a new 
edition of Arnold’s * Cathedral Music,’ 
North’s ^ Memoirs of Music’ (1846, 4to), the 
< Bibliotheca Madrigaliana ’ (1847, 8vo); 
with Dr. E. J. Hopkins, ^The Organ, its 
History and Construction ’ (1855, 8vo) ; ^ A 
History of the Pianoforte ’ (1860, 4to), ‘ Early 
English Organ Builders ’ (1865, 8vo), and the 
‘ Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal ’ 
(1872, 4to) for the Camden Society. His 
chief literary performances outside musical 
topics were an edition of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s ^Works’ (1856, 8vo), and 'Soho and 
its Associations,’ edited by George Clinch 
(London, 1896, 8vo). Rimbault possessed 
a wide rather than deep knowledge of the 
history of music in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. His musical compositions 
are few and unimportant. They include an 
operetta, ' The Fair Maid of Islington,’ pro- 
duced in 1838, and a musical drama, ‘ The 
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Castle Spectre,’ which at one time enjoyed 
a great vogue. He made a large number of 
pianoforte scores of operas by Spohr, Wallace, 
Balfe, and others, and was an admirable har- 
monium player. His large library was sold, 
after his death, at Sotheby’s for nearly 2,000^. 

{Musical Standard, 1876, p. 217 ; Mus. World, 

1876, pp. 671, 707 ; Athenseum. September 1876 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. For an account of the prinei pal 
contents of Rimbault’s library cf. Musical World, 

1877, p. H. L. 

RIMMHR, ALFRED (1829-1893), 

artist and author, son of Thomas Rimmer, 
timber merchant, and Mary Burroughs, his 
wife, was born at Liverpool on 9 Aug. 1829, 
and educated at Liverpool college under the 
Rev. J. S. Howson (afterwards dean of 
Chester). He was articled to a Liverpool 
architect named Cunningham, and followed 
the profession until 1858, when he went to 
Canada. There he engaged in trade and be- 
came consul-general for Denmark and jus- 
tice of the peace in Montreal. He returned 
to Eugland in 1870 and settled in Chester, 
devoting himself to artistic and literary pur- 
suits. Before he went to Canada he published 
^ Ancient Halls of Lancashire, from Original 
Drawings,’ Liverpool, 1852, 4to, and contri- 
buted two papers on ancient domestic archi- 
tecture to the ‘Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ’ (1850- 
1862). For the same journal he wrote in 
1871 a paper on ‘ Peculiarities of the Gothic 
Architecture of Chester and its Neighbour- 
hood.’ In conjunction with Dean Howson 
he produced in 1872 a quarto volume on 
^ Chester as it was,’ and in 1875 illustrated 
the dean’s work on the ‘River Dee: its A.spect 
and History.’ His other works, all illustrated 
by himself, were: 1. ‘Ancient Stone Crosses 
of England,’ 1875. 2. ‘Ancient Streets and 
Homesteads of England,’ 1877, 3. ‘ Pleasant 
Spots around Oxford,’ 1878. 4. ‘Our Old 
Country Towns,’ 1881. 6 . ‘Rambles about 
Eton and Harrow,’ 1882. 6 . ‘Early Homes of 
Prince Albert,’ 1882. 7. ‘ About England 
with Dickens,’ 1883. 8 . ‘ Stony hurst Illus- 
trated,’ 1884. 9. ‘ Summer Rambles round 
Manchester ’ (reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian)^ 18£0. 10. ‘ Rambles round 

Rugby,’ 1892. 

He received a grant of 100/. from the 
royal bounty fund in 1892. He died at 
Chester on 27 Oct. 1893. He marriedFrances 
Parkinson of Liverpool, and had issue five 
sons and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Heber Rimmer, a clever architect and 
draughtsman, born in 1869, died near Gi- 
braltar on 2 j»ne 1895. 

[Chester Chronicle, 28 Oct. 1893; Chester 
Couranr, 1 Nov. 1893 and 12 June 1895; Boase 


and Courney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 672 ; Cummn- 
nicanons from Mr. John H. Rimmer of Madeley 
and Mr. T. M. Wilcock of Chester.] 

C. W. S. 

RIMMINGTON, SAMUEL (1755?- 
I 846 ), lieutenant-general, royal artillery, was 
born about 1755, and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 16 March 
1771, first lieutenant 7 July 1779, captain 
1 Dec. 1782, lieutenant-colonel 1 Jan. 1798, 
colonel 26 April 1808, major-general 4 June 
1811, and lieutenant-general 19 July 1821. 
His name appears in the ‘ Army Lists ’ as 
Remington and Rimington. In April 1771 
he embarked for Quebec, went thence to 
Montreal, and in August proceeded with a 
detachment to Niagara. In June 1773 he 
returned to Quebec and embarked for Eng- 
land. In December 1776 he went on the 
recruiting service. In March 1776 he sailed 
with four companies of artillery for Quebec, 
and was on tbe stafi*. He was present at 
the affair of the Three Rivers, Canada, under 
Lord Dorchester, on 4 June of the same 
year ; and he commanded one of the gun- 
boats at the attack on the American fleet on 
Lake Champlain on 11 Oct. In July 1777 
he crossed the lake with the army under 
General Burgoyne, and was appointed com- 
missary of horse by General Philips. He 
was present at Freeman’s Farm on 19 Sept., 
as well as at the later actions, until the 
army surrendered as prisoners by conven- 
tion. In 1781 he was transferred to the ar- 
tillery at New York, and commanded a de- 
tachment of artillery at Poleshook and 
Kingsbridge until the peace took place, 
when in 1783 he received orders to dismantle 
these posts, and send the guns and ammuni- 
tion on board the transports. In October of 
the same year he received a warrant from 
Lord Dorchester to proceed to Bermuda to 
inspect and disband the garrison battalion, 
which took place in May 1784. He then re- 
turned to England, hut in 1787 left for 
Canada, where he remained till, in February 
1791, he was appointed to command the 
artillery in Scotland. In 1802, owing to 
ill-health, he was allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion of the royal artillery at 
Woolwich, where he died on 26 Jan. 1826. 


[Army Lists ; 


Gent. Mag. 1826, i.274.] 

B. H. a 


RIMSTON or REMINGTON, WIL- 
LIAM {Ji. 1372), theological writer, was a 
Cistercian monk of Salley, Yorkshire, and 
graduated doctor of theology at Oxford. He 
was chancellor of Oxford in 1372. 

He wrote : 1. ‘ Dialogus inter Catholi- 
cam veritatem et Hereticam pravitatem sive 
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contra Wiccle vistas/ beginning ^ Quadraginta 
quinque conclusionibus meis.’ 3. ‘ Conclu- 
siones 36 Heeretic^.’ 3. ‘ Conclusiones Ca- 
tholicae/ called ‘ Doctrina simpliciter litera- 
torum ’ (all these are in the Bodleian MS. 
B. 3. 13. ; cf. Beeijard, Oat MSS. Nos. 1997, 
13-15). 4. ^ Stimulus peccatoris secundum 
■Willelmum Rymtoun/ with versified preface 
addressed to an anchorite monk, beginning 
* Memento miser homo ; ’ there is a copy in 
the Cambridge University library, Hh. iv. 3 
(11). It is ascribed to ‘ Thomas Remyston, 
doctor and monk of Salley/ in the catalogue 
of Sion monastery, which also attributes to 
him a ‘Meditacio divini amoris.’ Tanner 
also assigns to Rimston two other works 
which he did not know to be extant, and two 
sermons which he says were coutamed in 
Uigby MS. 123, but they are not there now. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit., under Remyston and 
Rimston; Le Neve’s Fasti Anglic, hi. 465; 
Viseh’s Bibl. Script. Cisterc. ; Catalogns Cod. 
NSS. Bibl. Bodl , pars nona; Cat. MSS. Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. iii. 288.] M. B. 

RING, JOHN (1762-1821), surgeon, son 
of Richard Ring, was born at Wincanton in 
Somerset, and was baptised there on 21 Aug. 
1752. His parents were apparently people 
of some local position. He entered Win- 
chester College in 17G5, and left it in 1767-8. 
He then proceeded to London, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Percivall Pott [q. v.] 
and of William and John Hunter. He re- 
ceived the diploma of the Surgeons’ Company 
on 1 Sept. 1774, and in the same year began 
to practise bis profession in London. He 
became about this time a member of the 
Medical Society of London, then newly 
founded, and he was afterwards elected a 
member of the Medical Society of Paris. The 
attack upon cow-pox made by Dr. Moseley, 
physician to the Chelsea Hospital, called forth 
from Ring a refutation, which procured for 
him, in August 1799, an acquaintance with 
Dr. Edward Jenner, This acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into cordial friendship and 
admiration, which continued, with certain 
periods of interruption, until Ring’s death. 

From 1799 Ring devoted the greater part 
of his professional life to the cause of vacci- 
nation. He investigated every adverse case 
that he heard of in London ; he oiiered gra- 
tuitous vaccination to all who would accept 
it ; and he induced the chief medical men 
in London who had satisfied themselves of 
the efficacy of vaccination to append their 
signatures to a document publicly acknow- 
ledging the fact that cow-pox is a much 
milder and safer disease than inoculated* 
smallpox. He went to Ringwood in 1808 
at the head of a deputation to investigate 


some supposed failures of vaccination. The 
anti-vaccinationists were put to shame, hut 
party feehng ran so high that the deputies 
carried pistols to defend themselves in case 
of need. 

The British Vaccine Establishment was 
founded in 1809, and under thfe name of the 
National Vaccine Establishment it has since 
become a government department for the 
gratuitous distribution of vaccine lymph 
throi^hout the country. Dr. Jenner was 
appointed the first director, and he nominated 
Ring to act as his principal vaccinator and 
inspector of stations. Professional jealousy, 
however, intervened. Ring was set aside and 
Jenner resigned his post, which was then filled 
by James Moore, a brother of General Sir 
John Moore. Ring opened and maintained 
on his own account a vaccinating station, 
which soon became popular, and here he vacci- 
nated so many persons that Jenner, speaking 
of a lady who had vaccinated ten thousand 
persons, says that it was as nothing compared 
with the labours of ‘ honest John Ring.’ 

Jenner complained to Moore, in November 
181 2, that ‘ Ring writes but seldom now, and 
when he does write it is not in his old plea- 
sant vein.’ And again, in October 18 13, ‘ John 
Ring has been in high dudgeon and broken 
off his correspondence with me for near a 
twelvemonth. I have no conception why. 

1 wish you would find out. With all his 
peculiarities he is an honest fellow, and I 

I have a great regard for him.’ Ring, as is 
shown by his works, was a fair poet and an 
elegant classical scholar. He died of apoplexy 
at his house in New Street, Hanover Square, 
London, on 7 Dec. 1821. 

Besides tracts on vaccination (8vo, 1804 
and 1805), Ring was author of: 1. ‘TheCom" 
memoration of Handel,' published anony- 
mously in 1786 ; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1819. 2. ‘ Re- 
flections on the Surgeons Bill/ London, 
1798, 8vo. 3. ^A Treatise on Cow-pox/ 

2 parts, London, 1801-3, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Beau- 
ties of the “Edinburgh Review,” alias the 
Stinkpot of Literature/ London, 8vo, 1807. 
6. ‘A Treatise on the Gout/ London, 1811, 
8vo. 6. ^ xAnswer to Dr. Xinglake, showing 
the danger of his Cooling Treatment of the 
Gout/ London, 1816, 8vo. 7. ‘A Caution 
against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors/ 
R)ndon, 1816, 8yo. 

He also translated Geddes’s * Ode to Peace/ 
1802, 4to; Christopher Anstey’s ‘Carmen 
Alcaicum/ addressed to Jenner, 1804, 4to, 
the profits being given to the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society for the Extermination of 
Small-pox ; and ‘ The Works of Virgil, partly 
original and partly altered from Dryden and 
lltt’ (2 vois. 8vo, London, 1820). 
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An engraving by J. Rogers, from a por- 
trait by S. Drummond, A.R.A., is prefixed 
to a short memoir in the ^ New European 
Magazine.’ 

[Obituary notices in the London Med. and 
Phys. Jonrn. xlvii. 165; New European Mag. 
1824, iv. 5; Baron’s Life of Edward Jenner, 
M-D. ; Kirbys Winchester Scholars, London, 
1888, p. 260; additional information kindly 
given to the writer by the Rev. Colin Orant- 
Dalton, M.A., vicar of Wincanton.] B’A. P. 

RINGROSE, BASIL {d. 1686), buc- 
caneer and author, seems to have gone out 
to the West Indies in quest of fortune in 
1679- In the beginning of 1680 he was 
with the buccaneers at their rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Darien, and, throwing in his lot 
with them, took part in the sack of Santa 
Maria, the attack on Panama, and the cruises, 
fighting, and plundering along the coast of 
South America during the next eighteen 
months under the command of Coxon, 
Harris, and, more especially, Bartholomew 
Sharpe [q. v.] During this time llingrose’s 
osition among the adventurers seems to 
ave been in no way distinguished. He 
was occasionally in command of a boat or 
some small party, but never appears as a 
superior officer. His important share in the 
transactions was the keeping a detailed 
journal, in which he described not only the 
events of the warfare which they waged, 
but the internal history of their force — the 
hardships, labours, quarrels, jealousies, and 
divisions — simply but graphically. To all 
this he added descriptions of the natives 
they consorted with, of the places they 
visited, charts of the harbours, sketches of 
the coasts, headlands, or objects noteworthy 
for the mariner, forming a record which, 
though much less extended, may compare 
with the narratives of William Dampier 
[q. V.] During the greater part of 1681 the 
ship commanded by Sharpe, in which Ring- 
rose served, was by hersdf, and in August 
she began a voyage towards the south. In 
November they passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, and anchored at xVntigua on 
30 Jan. 1681-2. Thence Rin^ose took a 
passage to England, and landed at Dart- 
mouth on 26 March. 

While at home he prepared his journal 
for the press, and in 1685 it was published 
as a second volume of the ^ History of the 
Buccaneers,’ with a preface, in which the 
anonymous editor justly praises the ‘curiosity 
and genius ’ of the author. Early in 1684 
Ringrose sailed on another adventure to the 
South Seas as supercargo of the Cygnet, 
fi ted oui by some London merchants to 
trade with the Spaniards. On arriving in 


the Pacific, however, her captain, Swan, 
found the trade virtually refused ; and meet- 
ing with Edward Davis (7?. 1683-1702) [q. V.] 
at the Isle of Plate — a favourite haunt of the 
buccaneers — in October 1684, he formed an 
alliance with him, threw the greater part of 
his cargo overboard, and waged war on the 
Spaniards. In February 1686, with about a 
hundred men, he captured a small town near 
Santiago in Mexico, possibly Tepic, from 
which the Spaniards fled. Swan collected a 
quantity of cattle and provisions, and on 
the 19tli sent it down to his boats under an 
escort of fifty men. On the way they fell 
into an ambuscade of the Spaniards^ and 
were all slain, among them Ringrose. Ac- 
cording to Dampier, who styles him ‘my 
ingenious friend,’ Ringrose ‘ had no mind to 
this voyage, but was necessitated to engage 
in it or starve.’ 

[Ringrose’s Journal in vol. ii. of the History of 
the Buccaneers, 1685; it has been frequently 
reprinted. The original manuscript, apparently 
in Ringrose’s handwriting, is in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 3820). The printed ver- 
sion is not in strict verbal agruomont with the 
manuscript, but appears to be essentia' ly the 
same; Dampior’s Now Voyage round the World 
(Voyages, vol. i.), pp. 137-271.] J. K. L. 

RINGSTEAD, THOMAS m (d. 1366), 
bisho]) of Bangor, perhaps a native of Ring- 
stead in Norfolk, was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became doctor and professor of 
theology. He subsequently became a Domi- 
nican, studied in France and Italy, and was 
appointed penitentiary to Innocent VI, who, 
on 21 Aug. 1367, provided him to the see of 
Bangor. He died in the Dominican mo- 
nastery at Shrewsbury on 8 Jan. 13G5-6, 
and was buried in Blackfriars, London, or in 
the Dominican monastery at Huntingdon, 
where, according to Tanner, his parents also 
were interred. Ringstead is said to have 
been the author of a work which is extant 
in Balliol College MSS. xxxiv., Lincoln Col- 
lege MSS. Ixxxvi., and Trinity College (Ox- 
ford) MSS. XXXV. Its title is variously ^iven 
as ‘Expositio super Parabolas Salomonis,’ 
‘ Super Salomonis Provorbia,’ and ‘ Postilla 
super 29 capitula Parabolarum.’ These have 
generally been considered separate works, 
without good ground, as the opening words 
of two 01 the manuscripts are identical. A 
note, added by a later hand, to one of the 
manuscripts, stating that it was written in 
London in 1461, points to the author being 
a later Thomas de Ringstead, who was col- 
lated to the prebend of Moreton-cum-Whad- 
don in Hereford Cathedral, and held the 
prebends of Bampton and Castor in Lincoln 
Cathedral between 1440 and 1452. Wood 
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erroneously states this commentary to have 
been the work of Eichard de Eingstead, who 
was prior of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
vice-chancellor of the university in 1450. 
Both Thomas and Eichard are credited by 
Pits with various other theological works, 
which are not known to be extant. 

[Le Neve’s Pasti Eccl. Anglicanae, i. 99, 513, 
ii. 472, iii. 117, 127; Echard’s Seriptt. Ord. 
Pr^d. i. 652-3 ; Pabricius, Bibl. Latin. Med. 
^t. vi. 260; Pits, De 111. Seriptt. 1619, pp. 
507-8; G-odwin, De Prasulibus Anglise, pp. 
621-2; Lelaud’s Collectanea; Wood’s Fasti, i. 
41 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 633 ; Bernard’s 
Cat. MSS. ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. Anlisque 
Oxon.] A. F. P. 

EINTOUL,EOBEETSTEPHE]N (1787- 
1858), journalist, born at Tibbermuir, Perth- 
shire, in 1787, was educated at the parish 
school of Aberdalgie, and served his appren- 
ticeship in Edinburgh as a printer. In 1809 
he removed to Dundee and undertook the 
printing of the * Dundee Advertiser,’ a weekly 
newspaper which had been established in 
1801 as an exponent of advanced political 
opinions. Eintoul’s first connection with the 
^ Dundee Advertiser ’ was merely as printer, 
his name appearing in that capacity on the 
issue for 7 April 1809. Within two years, 
however, he had become the responsible 
editor, and the imprint from 1811 till 10 Feb. 
1825 declares that the ^Advertiser’ was 
* edited, printed, and published by E. S. 
Eintoul.’ The bold and independent tone 
which he took up while advocating political 
and municipal reform soon brought him 
under the notice of many of the leading 
Scottish reformers. Among the writers as- 
sociated with Eintoul at this time were Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] and Robert Mudie 
[q. V.], while he had the friendship and sup- 
port of Lord Panmure, Lord Kinnaird, Fran- 
cis Jefirey, Henry Oockburn, and James 
Moncreiff, then the rec^nised leaders of 
liberal opinion. In 1 819 Eintoul was sent to 
London to give evidence as to the municipal 
condition of Dundee before the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
Scottish burghs, and his exposure of the 
' close burgh ’ system of municipal admini- 
stration led to several important reforms. 

Eintoul’s view of his function as a jour- 
nalist was in advance of his day. ^ His first 
aim was to make his paper as complete a re- 
cord of contemporary history as possible. In 
order that nothing of importance should he 
omitted, he sought to economise space; in 
order that none of the contents should he 
overlooked by the readers, he sought to per- 
fect their distribution and arrangement’ 
{S^^ectatorj 1 May 1858), To attain these 


ends he, at least on one occasion, rewrote the 
whole contents of a number of his journal. 
Eintoul retained his position as editor of the 
* Dundee Advertiser ’ until 10 Feb. 1825, and 
saw the paper established as one of the chief 
liberal organs in Scotland. He then removed 
to Edinburgh on the advice of some of his 
political friends, and started a new paper 
called the ‘ Edinburgh Times,’ which had a 
very brief existence. Douglas James 'Wil- 
Ham Einnaird [q. v.], brother of Lord Ein- 
naird and the friend of Byron, induced 
Eintoul to try his fortune in London, and 
in 1826 he joined the staff of the ‘Atlas’ 
newspaper, which was founded in that year. 
A dispute with the proprietors soon termi- 
nated his engagement. Some of Eintoul’a 
friends came to his assistance, and a fund was 
formed for the purpose of establishing a new 
weekly paper which should he non-poEtical, 
hut chiefly devoted to literature and ques- 
tions of social interest. The new paper was 
entitled ‘The Spectator,’ Eintoul was ap- 
pointed editor, and the first number was 
published on 6 July 1828. From the outset 
the ^ Spectator ’ was a model of exact jour- 
nalism, alike in matter and form. The project 
of keeping the paper free from politics was, 
however, quickly abandoned, and Rintoul 
threw himself and his paper into the conflict 
for political reform with all his original 
energy. Advocacy of the Reform Bill be- 
came one of his principal objects. To him 
was due the invention of the now hackneyed 
formula ‘The bill, the whole hill, and nothing 
hut the bill.’ The same suave personality and 
brilliant talents which had attracted friends 
in Scotland soon brought around him men 
like Bentham, Mill, and Perronet Thompson, 
and his literary staff was one of the most 
talented in London. He carefully supervised 
their articles, suggested topics and forms of 
treatment, but wrote little himself. For 
thirty years he conducted the ‘ Spectator’ 
with success. In February 1858 he nego- 
tiated the sale of the paper for a sum of 
money and a large annuity, but he survived 
his retirement only till 22 April 1858. 

In journalism Eintoul attained the fore- 
most rank. Ever ready to champion any 
scheme which was likely to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, he was one 
of the first to advocate the emigration and 
colonisation proposals made by Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield. The ‘ Spectator ’ took a pro- 
minent part in the discussion of every im- 
ortant reform, social or political, achieved 
uring the thirty years that he acted as its 
editor. 

[Korrie’s Dundee Celebrities, p. 175 ; Mac- 
laren’s History of Dundee, pp. 142,347; Dundee 
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Advertiser, 1809-25, and 27 April 1858 ; Daily royalists. Einuccini found, too, tliat the 
ISfews, 24 April 1858 ; Spectator, 1 May 1858 ; English royalists generally looked on the 
private information.] A. H. M. conquest of Ireland only as a stopping-stone 

EINUCCIlSri, GrlOYANNI BATTISTA to the triumph of their cause in England, 
(1592-1653), archbishop of Fermo and papal which was and would remain protestant. 
nuncio in Ireland, was born in Rome on Rinuccini declined to see Henriet ta Maria, 
15 Sept. 1592. Elis father was the senator except in public audience, and this was re- 
Camilio, a Florentine patrician ; his mother, fused; for the En|^lish about her, without 
Virginia, was daughter of Pier Antonio much distinction of creed, heartily dreaded 
Bandini, and sister of Cardinal Ottavio the designs of Rome. At Ihiris Rinuccini 
Bandini. His first studies were under the was on friendly terms with Secretary Bell- 
jesuits of the propaganda, and he went to ings,buthe was especially anxious to prevent 
the university of Bologna in his eighteenth Ballings from reaching Ireland first. Ballings 
year. He afterwards studied law at Perugia, placed the interests of Charles I before those 
took a doctor’s degree at Pisa, and was ofthepo])e, Scarampi, writing entirely in the 
elected a member 01 the Cruscan academy, interests of the church, declared that peace 
Rinuccini subsequently became chamberlain between English royalists and Irish catholics, 
to Gregory XV. and secretary to the congre- if concluded without Rinuccini’s aid, would 
gtition of ecclesiastical rites. At his acces- he fatal to pa])al interests (ii). p. 44). 
sion in 1623 Urban VIIC made him civil Rinuccini remaiTied three months in Paris, 
lieutenant of the cardinal- vicar, and arch- Bellings says he did not like the Irish mission, 
bishop of Fermo inl025. In 1631 he declined and tried to be made nuncio to E’rance instead 
the archbishopric of Florence, on the ground (^Co7ifederatkm a7i(l War^ iv. 5). He was 
of his attachment to the people at Fermo. sharpljr reprimanded for loitering, contrary 
Meanwhile the Irish rebellion had broken to his mst-ructions {Binbamj, p. 569). At last 
out in 1641, and in 1643 Scarampi was sent Mazarin allowed some small vessels to be 
to the catholic confederates at Kilkenny to equipped. Rinuccini drew u])on tht‘ pope 
represent the pope. The Irish, however, re- for about fifteen thousand dollars; Cardinal 
quested a nuncio with full powers. Richard Antonio Barberini gave him tern thousand, 
Bellings [q. v.] was sent to Rome, where he and Mazarin added twenty-five thousand, 
arrived in March 1646, to find that Rinuccini About two-fifths of this was spent on arms, 
had been already appointed by Innocent X. ammunition, and shipping, and the rest was 
Bellings, whose views were perhaps coloured to be taken to Irohind in spcKuo 
by later events, says Rinuccini’s appointment pp. x, lii). The place named for Rinuccini’s 
was ajoh to please the Duke of Florence (Cbw- embarkation was Rocludlo, but lUnuccini 
federation and IFar,iv. 2). Full instructions, sailed finally from St. Martin, in the isle of 
both avowed and secret, were given to the 1{^, with Bellings and about twenty Italians, 
new nuncio, whose main object was to secure lie reached Kenmare on 23 Oct. {Oonfadera-- 
the open exercise of the catholic religion in tion and War^ iv. 6 ; Oastiriiaven, p. 62), and 
Ireland, with a view to the gradual extirpa- at once started with Bellings for Limerick, 
tion of heresy in the north of Europe. The There they found Scarampi, who had per- 
regular and secular clergy, whose discipline suaded that hitherto independent city to 
had been relaxed by circumstances, were to join the catholic confirieracy. On 12 Nov. 
be brought into line. Ormonde, Charles Fs Rinuccini was received at 'Kilkenny with 
lord-deputy, was to be gained if possible, great pomp by the nobility, clergy, and 
The nuncio was enjoined to be absolutely populace. 

impartial as between France and Spain. Rinuccini^s first residence at Kilkenny 

Before leaving Rome Rinuccini openly lasted six months. With hazy notions as to 
declared, his hostility to everything English, the meaning or strength of party divisions in 
and it is not surprising that the English Ireland, he made little allowance for local 
merchants at Leghorn plotted to intercept considerations in pursuing his aim of securing 
him at sea. At Genoa he was received in the full predominance and recognition of the 
state by the doge. At Paris, where he arrived Roman catholic religion. Negotiations for 
about the last week in May, Rinuccini was peace were going on between Ormonde, the 
encouraged by Gaston, duke of Orleans, and representative of Charles I and of the pro- 
by Cond6; but no practical result came of testant royalists on the one side, and the 
these princely civilities. Mazarin was cha- catholic confederates on the other, on the 
mcteristically cautious, and his influence was basis of the status quo^ leaving the question 
paramount with theFrench queen. The news of religion to be decided by the king. The 
Df Naaeby (14 June O.S.) bad a very chillmg catholic general, Thomas Preston fq. v.], and 
sheet on French sympathy with the English his frionuB thought these the best available 
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terms, but Kinuccini made it an indispens- 
able condition that all future viceroys should 
be Koman catholics, and that the bishops of 
his church should be peers of parliament — 
things which no king of England would have 
power to grant. The Anglo-Irish nobility 
adhered to Ormonde. But liinuccini was 
resolved to abandon the king rather than 
postpone any of the church’s claims. He 
consequently quarrelled with the Irish ca- 
tholic royalists. On 28 March 1646 peace 
was concluded between Ormonde and the 
catholic confederates. In May Rinuccini 
went to Limerick, taking credit for having 
* adroitly prevented ’ the despatch of ten thou- 
sand Irish infantry to Charles in England, 
and set to work to annul the treaty with 
Ormonde. 

In Owen Boe O’Neill [q. v.], the Ulster 
leader, whose n-ationalist and catholic sym- 
pathies were more pronounced than those of 
the confederates, Rinuccini found a thorough- 
paced supporter; and, after O’Neill’s great 
victory over the Scottish supporters of the 
English government at Benburb on 5 June, 
Rinuccini supplied him with funds, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Bunratty, 
which surrendered in July. Rinuccini then 
went to Waterford. Ormonde’s peace was pro- 
claimed at Dublin on 80 July, and accepted 
by the supreme council at Kilkenny ; but Ri- 
nuccini and the clerical party procured its 
rejection by Limerick, Waterford, and other 
towns {Confederation and War^ vi. 126). 
Rinuccini held an ecclesiastical congregation 
at Waterford, where, on 12 Aug., all con- 
federate catholics adhering to the peace were 
declared perjured, because they had not ob- 
tained for their church such terms as they 
were bound to by their oath of association. 
Rinuccini’s victory cost him a severe repri- 
mand from Rome for exceeding his instruc- 
tions. The pope and cardinals ‘never in- 
tended to maintain the Irish rebels against 
the king, hut simply to assist them in obtain- 
ing the assurance of the free exercise of the 
catholic religion in Ireland ’ {Embassy y p. 580). 

Nevertheless, Rinuccini returned to Kil- 
kenny in triumph, accompanied by tb e Spanish 
agent, who had advanced money for the use 
of O’Neill’s Ulster army. The papal nuncio 
imprisoned most of the supreme council, and 
assumed the direction of affairs. He excom- 
municated all adherents of the peace (Cla- 
EBNDON, Ireland, p. 26). With the subser- 
vient remnant of the council he went to Kilkea 
Castle in Kildare, in. the fond hope of procur- 
ing a joint attack by the Leinster and Ulster 
armies on Dublin, where Ormonde was ; but 
the dissensions between O’Neill, the com- 
mander of the latter, and PresLon, the com- 


mander of the former, and between Preston 
and Rinuccini, caused the plot to fail(OASTL£- 
HAVENi, p. 69). Ormonde refused to listen 
to Rinuccini’s extravagant demands (cf. 
Clabendon, Ireland, p.25), and opened com- 
munications with the parliamentary authori- 
ties at Westminster for the surrender of 
Dublin to them. 

Rinuccini’s plan was to confer the vice- 
royalty on the catholic Lord Glamorgan, 
who was now a tool in his hands {Embassy, 
p. 205) [see Somerset Edward, second 
MARaxns oe Worcester]. But the native 
Irish cared nothing for an English sovereign 
or his viceroy, while the Anglo-Irish pre- 
ferred Ormonde to an English ultramontane. 
Rinuccini now demanded in behalf of Irish 
catholics, not only the abolition of penal 
laws and the free exercise of his religion 
throughout Ireland, but also that all the pro- 
perty that had passed into the hands of the 
Roman catholic secular clergy should he 
enjoyed ‘ in as full and ample a manner as 
the protestant clergy lately enjoyed it' 
{Embassy, p. 686). The property of the re- 
gulars was reserved for future consideration, 
because faithful catholics were quite as un- 
willing as the heretics to disgorge abbey 
lands. In Rinuccini’s opinion these impro- 
priations were the church’s real difficulty, 
for it was thought that the clergy designed 
to take them back. ‘ I speak,’ he said, ‘ pro- 
mise, preach to the contrary, but not one' 
of them believes me ’ {ih. p. 322). 

The general assembly of the confederates 
met once more at Kilkenny in January 1646- 
1647. Rinuccini promised the continued help 
of the holy see to Ireland, and begged them 
to be guided by his advice. There was a great 
deal of angry talk throughout the session, but 
the clergy under Rinuccini dominated the 
proceedings ( War, vi. 177). 
In other matters Rinuccini was less success- 
ful. The quarrel between Preston and O’Neill 
continued. Ormonde, whom Rinuccini d(w 
tested, prepared to surrender Dublin to the 
English parliament. Subsequently Rinuccini 
procured the election of a new supreme coun- 
cil, of which twenty members out of twenty- 
four were his adherents {Embassy, p. 264). 
In June he and his council went to Clonmel 
to support Glamorgan, whom they had made 
general of the Munster army in place of 
Donogh MacOarthy, second viscount Mus- 
keriy [see under' MaoOarthy, Dorogh, 
fourth Eaed or Clakoarti]; but officers and 
soldiers declared for their old chief. Inchi- 
quin, who was then supporting the parlia- 
mentary cause, was carrying all before him in 
Monster, and the net was evidently closing 
round Rinuccini and the confederacy. From 
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Clonmel the nuncio went to Galway, where 
he heard that Ormonde had left Ireland, and 
that Preston’s army had been annihilated by 
the parliamentarian Michael Jones near 
Trim {tb. p. 299). In October Monnerie, the 
French agent, thought Rinuccini meditated 
flight from Ireland. ‘Your eminence,’ he 
wrote to Mazarin, ‘ knows the nuncio’s in- 
clinations, and I will merely say that he now 
receives as many curses from the people as 
he formerly received plaudits’ {Cotifederct- 
tion and War, vii. 334). ^ Glamorgan, now 
hlarquis of Worcester, sailed from Galway 
to France in September, and in October 
the appearance of Maliony’s inflammatory 
^ Apologetic Disputation ’ increased the nun- 
cio’s difficulties at Galway, where the book 
w^as condemned by the municipality in lan- 
guage of extraordinary vigour (llAKDiMAiir, 
p. 123) [see Mahoky, Connor]. 

Rinuccini returned to Kilkenny in Ko- 
vemher, only to hear of Inchiquin’s brilliant 
victory at Iinocknanuss. The assembly was 
sitting and engaged in bitter recrimination 
[see Mac Mahon, HeberJ The nuncio found 
he had little power, ^ being now,’ says Bell- 
ings, ' better known, and his excommunica- 
tions by his often thundering of them grown 
more Q\ieds^\Confederatio7iand War,Vu, 38). 
Finding his position pleasanter at Waterford, 
he withdrew thither at the end of J anuary. 
In February Inchiquin took Carrick-on-Suir 
for the parliament, and threatened Kilkenny, 
hut declared for the king in April, and at 
once sought an accommodation with the con- 
federacy on the basis of the status quo, and 
until Ormonde should return to Ireland. 1 ti- 
nuccini refused to treat with a general who 
had killed priests, hut the supreme council, 
in spite of Rinuccini’s threats, concluded a 
truce with Inchiquin on 20 May (ih. vi. 235). 
On the 27 th Rinuccini, who was supported 
hy a majority of the bishops, excommunicated, 
all who adhered to the truce, and put under 
an interdict the towns which submitted 
to it {ib. p. 241). Four days later the 
supreme council appealed to Rome against 
this sentence. Rinuccini escaped from Kil- 
kenny to O’Keill’s quarters at Maryhorougli, 
and thence by Athlone to Galway, where he 
busied himself about the convocation of a 
national synod. The party opposed to him 
at Kilkenny pronounced his censures null and 
void [see Roth, David]. The iesiiits, bare- 
footed Carmelites, and cathedral clergy wei'e 
against the nuncio, while the Franciscans and 
Dominicans took his side (Embassy, p. 463). 
He resented the attitude of thejesuits bitterly, 
attributing to them and their provincial Ma- 
lone ‘ the greater share of the blame for the 
loss of Reland ’ ( ib, p. 476). He even declared 


that the people of Ireland were ‘ catholic only 
in name ’ ( ib. p. 430). 

Ormonde landed at Cork on Michaelmas 
day 1648, and on 16 Jan. 1648-9 concluded 
a peace with the catholic confederates, thus 
consolidating the chief royalist interests in 
Ireland. The confederates broke finally wit h 
Rinuccini at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions, and warned him to ^ intermeddle not in 
any of the ahaira of this kingdom ’ ( Oo7if(^de- 
ration and War, vi. 294-301). Due notice of 
this was given to the corporation of Galway, 
and the nuncio’s last months there cannot 
have been agreeably spent. The Carmelites 
having resisted the interdict under which the 
churches were closed, Rinuccini had their 
hell pulled down. John de Burgo [q. v.l 
archbishop of Tuam, sided with tlie friars, and 
wished to see the nuncio’s warrant (Hardi- 
HAN, p. 124). ‘Ego non ostendam,’ said Ri- 
nuccini. ‘ Et ego non ohediam,’ retorted De 
Burgo, whom the nuncio had himself recom- 
mended for the archbishopric. Rinuccini was 
blockaded by Olauricardo. The latter acted 
with Ormonde and Inchiquin, and was deter- 
mined that no national synod should be held 
at Galway (ib, p. 539). The nuncio kept a 
frigate ready for montlis, and at length sailed 
for Havre on 23 Feb. lt)48-9. 

Rinuccini did not reach Rome till early in 
November. His agents liadbeen smoothing 
the way for him, and working against Father 
Rowe, provincial of the barefooted Car- 
melites, who had been there since January 
on behalf of the Irish supreme council, 
Rinuccini’s outward reception was honour- 
able, but Innocent, according to the oft- 
repeated story, acc\isecl him of rash conduct. 
On 28 March 1660 the pope empowered 
certain prelates to absolve those who had 
disobeyed Rinucoini’s censures. A general 
absolution was refused, for it would ‘seem to 
make the pope decide that the censures were 
unjust, and it would further follow that the 
see apostolic would positively approve of con- 
tracts made with heretics, which it never 
did at any time’ (Confederation and War, 
vii. 113), 

Rinuccini went hack to Fermo in June 
1660, and was received therewith rejoicings. 
He suffered an apoplectic seizure soon after, 
and a second carried him olf on 6 Dec. 1653. 
He had adorned the hall of the archiepiscopal 
palace with pictures to illustrate his Irish 
mission, hut they wore destroyed by Cardinal 
Earacciani in the next century. He left be- 
hind him a vast quantity of papers. His only 
purely literary production was ‘II Oapuccino 
Scozzese,’ purport irg to he a life of George 
Leslie (d. 1637) [q. v.l The preface to the 
French version, of which there are many 
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editions, calls Einuccini ‘ homme d’esprit, de 
condition, et de haute probity.’ It was 
licensed by the prior and sub-prior of the 
Paris Jacobins, as ^histoire merveilleuse et 
tres v6ritable.’ 

As a statesman Einuccini failed through, 
lack of patience and adaptability, but as an 
ecclesiastic' he deserves praise. Irish church 
patronage was in his hands for some years, 
and there is abundant evidence of the pains 
he took to make good appointments. He was 
accused of making bishops who would be 
his tools afterwards, but Be Burgo was one 
of his nominees. His foibles were an uneasy 
sense of dignity, an almost childish delight 
in the outward trappings of authority, and a 
despotic temper peculiarly unsuitable to the 
work in hand. He quarrelled with every 
one who had an opinion of his own, and 
made personal enemies of men without whose 
support he was merely beating the air. 

[The chief printed authority is La liTunzia- 
tura in Irlanda, by G-i useppe Aiazzi, Florence, 
1844, which was translated by Annie Hutton as 
The Embassy in Ireland, Dublin, 1873. Aiazzi 
was librarian to the Einucoini family at Florence, 
and the manuscripts under his charge, from 
which he published selections only, were dis- 
persed after the death of the marquis, Pietro 
Prancesco Einuccini, in 1848. Many wore pur- 
chased by the Tuscan government, and these are 
now in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, 
where they were examined by the present writer 
in March 1895. No papers relating to the Irish 
mission were found among them. The cata- 
logues are rudimentary, but the officials, both of 
the library and archives, believe that all the 
documents used by Aiazzi are now at Milan in 
the possession of the Trivulzi family, who are 
related to the Einuccini. The papers at Holk- 
ham are described in the Hist. MSS. Comm. 
9th Eep. ii. 341. Among them is a copy of 
the compilation made for Toramaso Kinuccini 
after his brother’s death. Carte referred to this 
as the nuncio’s memoirs, and Dr. Thomas Birch 
[q. V.] attacked Carte for the use he had turned 
it to. As Lord Leicester’s MS. it has been more 
thoroughly explored for Gardiner’s History of 
the Great Civil War. A modern copy, which has 
accompanied him to Australia, was made for 
Cardinal Moran, who has published many doeu- 
menrs in the Spicih^gium Ossoriense, 3rd ser. See 
also Gilbert’s Conicmporary Hist, of Affairs in 
Ireland, and Confederjition and War in Ireland; 
Vindiciae Catholicorum Hibernlaj, Paris, 1650 ; 
Bishop French’s Unkind Deserter, 1676 ; Kola- 
zione della Battaglia . . . . di cinque di Giugno, 
1646, Eome and Florence, 1646; Clarendon’s 
Hist, of the Eehellion} De Burgo’s Hibernia 
Dominicaua, 1762 ; Walsh’s Hist, of the Remon- 
srrance, 1674 ; Borlase’s Hist, of the Execrable 
Irish Eeb(dlion, 1680; Castl eh aven’s Memoirs, 
ed. 1715; Carte’s Ormonde : Hardiman’s Hist. 


of Galway; and articles on Pehston-, Thumbs, 
first Viscount Tara, and O’Brien, Murrough:, 
first Earl of Inchiquin.] E. B-l. 

EIOLLAY, FRANCIS, M.D. (1748- 
1797), physician, son of Christopher &ollay 
of Guingamp, France, was born in Brittany. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there graduated B.A., devoting himself 
mainly to classical studies. He published 
at Oxford in 1776 a student’s edition of the 
text with Eeitzius’s Latin version of Lucian’s 
del LCTToptav (rvYypd<puvj dedicated to his 
friend, Thomas Winstanley. He was incor- 
porated at Oxford on 13 Jan. 1777, proceeded 
M.A. on 29 April 1780, and began to prac- 
tice medicine at Newbury. He published in 
1778 in London ' A Letter to Dr. Hardy on 
the Hints he has given concerning the Origin 
of Gout,’ in which he makes the ingenious 
suggestion that gout is a disease of the ner- 
vous system, but fails to support it by any 
anatomical evidence. Dr. Hardy published 
a reply in 1780. Eiollay graduated M.B. at 
Oxford in March 1782, and M.D. on 13 July 
1784. He moved to London, where he lived 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and in 1783 pub- 
lished ^ The Doctrines and Practice of Hip- 
pocrates in Surgery and Physic,’ an abstract 
of the Hippocratic writings, with a complete 
translation of the aphorisms. He became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 9 Aug. 1784, and was elected a 
fellow on 16 Aug. 1786. In 1787 he deli- 
vered the Giilstonian lectures, three in num- 
ber, on fever. They were pulalished, with a 
Latin preface, in 1788, and contain a clear 
account of the classical, mediaeval, and then 
existing doctrines as to fever, without any 
clinical illustrations or personal observat io n s . 
He also gave the Harveian oration in 1787, 
and was Croonian lecturer in 1788, 1789, 
and 1790. He went to live at Margate in 
1791, and there died in 1791. 

[Muuk’s Coll, of Phys.ii. 357 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Works.] N. M. 

RIOS, JOSEPH m MENDOZA i (1762- 
1816), astronomer. [See Mendoza.] 

RIOXJ, EDWARD (1768 P-1801), cap- 
tain in the navy, after serving in the Bar- 
flleur, flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q. v.], at 
Portsmouth, and in the Eomney with Vice- 
admiral John Montagu on the Newfoundland 
station, joined the Discovery as a midship^- 
man with Captain Charles Gierke [q. vj, 
whom he followed to the Eesoliition. On 
his return to England he passed his exami- 
nation on 19 Oct. 1780, being then, accord- 
ing to his passing certificate, upwards of 
twenty-two. On 2^8 Oct. 1780 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 
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tlicn appointed to tlie Scourg-e in the West 
Indies, and on 3 Feb. 1783 was discharged 
from her to HasUir hospital. From April 
1783 to June 1784 he was serving in the 
Ganges guardship at Portsmouth ; and, after 
nearly two years on half pay, was appointed, 
in March 1786 to the Salisbury, flagship of 
liear-admiral John Elliot at Newfoundland, 
In November 1788 he was again placed on 
half pay, but in April 1789 was appointed 
to command the Guardian, a 44-gun shi]), 
ordered out to Sydney with stores, cattle, 
and convicts. The Guardian sailed in the 
autumn, and on 24 Dec., being then in hit. 
44° S. and long. 41° E., fell in with a huge 
iceberg or ice-island, from which Itiou deter- 
mined to dll up his water. But, approach- 
ing it for that purpose, the ship struck heavily 
on a point which ext<3nded a long way under 
water, and on getting oif a])peared to be 
sinking. Next day Kiou sent away the boats 
with as many men as they could hold, to 
endeavour to reach the Cape of Good Hope, 
diotant more than four hundred loaguoa. 
After nine days they were picked up by a 
French merchant ship, and wens safely laiulod 
at the Cape on 18 Jan. The position of 
Kiou, meantime, was one of e-xtreme danger, 
from the state of the ship, tho violence 
of the weather, and the unruly temper of 
the convicts. 13ut courage, seamanship, and 
tact overcame all dilliculties, and after a 
voyage almost without a parallel, tho Guar- 
dian sighted the Cape on 31 Feb. 1790, and 
was towed into Table Bay by boats sent out 
to her assistance. She was then run on the 
beach and became a complete wreck. Biou 
returned to England, where he was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of commander, 
and to that of captain on 4 June 1791. 

In 1793 he was appointed to tho Bose 
frigate, one of the squadron which, in No- 
vember, sailed with Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.] for the 
"West Indies, where she was present at the 
operations against Martinique and Guade- 
loupe in 1794. In 1795 he was moved into 
the Beaulieu of 40 guns ; but his health 
gave way, and he was invalided. He after- 
wards commanded the I*rinces8 Augusta 
yacht, and in July 1799 commissioned the 
Amazon frigate, which in 1801 was attached 
to the fleet sent to the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [m vj, took the j 
commander-in-chief and Lord Nelson in to 
examine the defences of Copenhagen on | 
31 March, and on 1 April led the detached I 
sq^uadron through the narrow channel by | 
wnich it advanced. During the night of 
1 April Biou was in almost constant attend- 
ance on Nelson j and in the last instructions 


prior to tlie battle of Copenhagen the frigates 
and small craft were placed under his orders, 
Go ])erform such service as ho is directed by 
Lord Nelson.' When the battle began, in 
consequence of three of the English shi])8 
having got on sht)r(3, the Grown battery was 
left uiio])posed. Biou, with tho frigates, 
endeavoured to fill the void, but their feeble 
armament was no match for the battery s 
heavy gnus, and they sufl’ered great loss. 
Biou hiraseli’ was severely wounded in the 
head by a s])l inter, l)iit was fitting on a 
gun-carriage eueoiiniging his men when a 
cannon-shot cut him in t.wo. Eroin Parker’s 
hotter reporting’ his death (NlCotAS, iv. 330) 
it appears that he was not married, and that 
his mother was still living. Uiou is de- 
scribed by Bronton as having all the quali- 
ties of ^ a pi^rfect oilicer.’ Nielson, who had 
no acquaintances with him before 31 J^Iarch, 
was much struck by the disci])lino of the 
Amazon, and concoivtM an immediate alloc- 
tion for him. ^ In poor dear Biou,’ he wrote, 
Gilio country has sustained an irreparable 
loss’ (t5. vii. p, ccv). Parliament voted a 
monument to his memory in St. Paul’s; and 
in lit(‘.rature his name will live as ‘ tho gal- 
lant good Biou’ of Cam])beirs ballad. 

[List Books and OHii*iaL X’apcrs in the Public 
Eocord Ollico; Bronton’s Naval Hist, i. 90; Naval 
Chronicle, v. 483 ; Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, 
iv. 303-30.] J. K L. 

RIPARIIS, DB. [See Bbuybes.] 

MPLEY, GEOBGE (jL 1490?), alche- 
mist, was born at Bipley in Yorkshire of a 
family which seems to Tiave become e.xti]ict 
during the flfteonth century. In his ‘ Me- 
dulla Alchimiflo' (^Slotvm MS. 1534) Bi])loy 
gives the names of nine places in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire where his kindred were 
found. According to his own account, he 
was an August inian and a canon of Bridling- 
ton, "who had studied in Bomo and at other 
places in Italy. In 1471 ho was in England 
zealously pursuing tho study of alchemy, and 
in 1476 lie dedicated his ^ Medulla Alchimi® ’ 
to George Neville [q. v.], archbishop of York, 
lie asked his patron for a homo in some re- 
ligions house. The death of the archbishop 
probably forced Bipley to return to Bridling- 
ton, where ho seems to have been buried. 
What purports to be an early drawing of 
his grave is found in Cotton. MS. Vit. E. x. 

Bipley was probably the first to popularise 
the works attributed to Baymond Lully, 
which were translated into Latin in 1446, 
and exerted groat influence in England on 
the alchemical revival. lie wrote several 
works, including ' Ooncordanti© Guidonis et 
Baiinuudi [LuiliiJ/ which appeared probably 
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after 1471, and a cantilena in imitation of 
Lully between 1450 and 1470. In 1471 he 
compiled ‘The Compound of Alchemie,’ a 
treatise in English dedicated to Edward IV. 
This work illustrates the growing interest in 
filchemy ^vhich the relaxation of the law 
against multiplying gold encouraged, espe- 
cfally in London and Westminster. At 
the same time it shows traces of Platonist 
influences. Manuscripts are in the libraries 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford (No. 
clxxii. fol. I?), and in University Library, 
Cambridge (Ef. ii. ; a fragment is also 
in Camb?. Univ. MS. Kk. vi.30, ff. 426-46). 
It was drst printed in 1591, ‘with certaine 
briefe additions . . . set foorth by Ralph 
Rabbards,’ and then by ^Ashmole in his 
‘Theatx'um Chemicum,’ 165:2. 

Ripley’s ‘Medulla Alchimise’ was also 
very popular; the dedication alone to the 
archbishop of York is printed by Ashmole. 
Ripley was undoubtedly the most widely 
studied of the later alchemists. His works 
(‘ Opera Ohimica’) were printed in Latin at 
Oassel in 1649, and many of the English 
pieces appear in Ashmole’s ‘ Theatrum Ohe- 
micum,’ 1652. In 1678 there appeared an 
anonymous book of some interest, entitled 
‘ Ripley Reviv’d : or an exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley’s Hermetico- Poetical Works,’ 
London, 1678, 8vo (Ooesjer, Collectanea^ ix. 
197). ^ ^ 

The alchemist Ripley has been confused 
with George (or Gregory) Ripley (d. 1400?), 
a Carmelite friar of Boston, and author of 
lives of St. Botolph and John of Bridlington 
and of ‘ Historia Oompassionis Marise.’ None 
of these works are known to be extant (Le- 
LAND, ed. 1719, p. 383 ; Bale, 1677, p. 622). 

[Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Oxon.; 
Cat. MSS. in Univ. Cambr. Libr. ; Vossius’s 
Hist. Lat. 1651, p. 637 ; Gudin’s Comment, de 
Scriptt. iii. col. 267'2 ; Waite’s Lives of Al- 
ehemystical Philosophers, pp. 134-6; Tanner’s 
Bbl.'Brit. ; Warton’s English Poetry ; Puller’s 
Worthies of England.] R. S. 

RIPLEY, THOMAS (d, 1758), archi- 
tect, born in Yorkshire, is said to have walked 
to London, as a lad, to seek his fortune. He 
at first worked as a carpenter, and afterwards 
kept a coffee-shop in Wood Street, Oheapside. 
On 14 March 1705 he was admitted to the 
freedom of the Carpenters’ Company. He 
owed his advancement in life to the patron- 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, one of whose 
servants he married. In 1718 he was clerk 
of the works at the King’s Mews, and under- 
took his first public work in that year, when 
he rebuilt the custom-house, which had been 
destroyed hy fire in 1716. The new building 


was itself burnt down in 1814. On 10 Aug. 
1721 Ripley was appointed chief carpenter to 
all his majesty’s works and buildings in Eng- 
land, in succession to Grinling Gibbons. 
Prom 1722 to 1735 he was engaged in carry- 
ing out Colin Campbell’s design for Hough- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, for Sir R. Walpole, in- 
troducing many improvements of his own. 
‘Plans and Elevations of Houghton ’ was 
published by Ripley, jointly with William 
Kent [q. v.] and Isaac Ware [q. v.], in 2 vols, 
fol. 1755-60. From 1724 to 1730 he was 
also building Lord Walpole’s seat, Wolterton 
I House, Norfolk, according to Horace \Val- 
; pole ‘ one of the best houses of the size in 
I England.’ Prom 1724 to 1726 he was en- 
j gaged in building the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
which R. Adam afterwards completed by 
I adding the facade. Ripley’s estimate for this 
building was 22,400Z. In 1729 he designed 
the interior and roof of the chapel at Green- 
wich Hospital, which was burnt in 1779. 
Meanwhile, on 8 May 1726, he became comp- 
troller of the board of works in succession to 
Sir John Vanbru^, and held this appoint- 
ment till 1738. In 1737 he was appointed 
keeper of his majesty’s private roads, gates, 
and bridges, and conductor in Ms royal pro- 
gresses. In 1742 he obtained a grant of arms 
from the Heralds’ College. In June 1744 he 
paid his fine to he excused serving the office 
of sheriff of London and Middlesex. He 
died 10 Feb. 1768 at his official residence at 
Hampton Court, and was buried in Hampton 
church, where he is commemorated by a slab 
in the floor. His first wife died on 17 Nov. 
1737. On 22 April 1742 he married Miss 
Bucknall of Hampton, Middlesex, who is 
said to have had a fortune of 40,000/. He 
left three sons, the eldest of whom inherited 
a considerable fortune, and several daughters. 
His portrait, by Gardiner, is at Wolterton, 
and a later portrait, by J. Highmore, is in 
the possession of his descendants. Ripley 
was gibbeted hy Pope in the distich : 

Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Eipley with his rule 

{Bpistle to Burlington^ 11. 17, 18, and note). 
The attack is attributed by Wdpole to the 
jealousy of Pope’s patron, Lord Burlington, 
who wanted the comptrollership for his own 
architect, Kent. Ripley’s designs were heavy 
and tasteless, but he was skilled in construc- 
tion, and the interior arrangements of his 
buildings were convenient. 

[Gent. Mag. vii. 515, 702, viii. 166, 222, xii. 
274, xiv. 333, xxviii. 94 ; Builder, ix. 2-3, xx. 
663; Diet, of Arcliitecture ; Pope, ed. Elwin 
and Courbhope, iii. 173; Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
ed. Wornum, p. 769.] C. D. 
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ElPOlSr, Earl of, [See Eortfson-, Fre- 
derick JoHK, first Earl, 1782-1859.] 

BIPPINGILLE, EDWARD VILLIERS 
(1798F-1859), painter and -writer on art, 
stated to liave been born in 1798, was son of a 
farmer at King’s Lynn in Norfolk, and as an 
artist was self-taugbt. In 1813 he exhibited 
a small subject-pict-ure, ^Enlisting,’ at the 
Royal Academy. In the ensuing years he 
met with some success, exhibiting ^ A Scene 
in a Gaming House,’ ^ A Country Post 0(Hce,’ 
and similar subjects. He next turned his 
attention to representations of English do- 
mestic and rural life, such as ‘ Going to the 
Fair,’ ‘A Recruiting Party,’ &c., and a series 
of six pictures entitled 'The Progress of 
Drunkenness.’ InT837 Rippingille went to 
Rome, where he devoted liimself to Italian 
subjects until 1846. He then returned home 
and resumed pictures of English life. In 
1843 he was a competitor at the West- 
minster Cartoon Exhibition, and gained one 
of the prizes. Rippingille was also a writer 
and lecturer on art subjects, and contributed 
stories and articles to ' Bentley’s Magazine,’ 
the ' Art Journal,’ and other periodicals. In 
1843 he started an art periodical entitled 
* The Artist’s and Amateur’s Magazine,’ 
which had a short career. Rippingille’s 
writings and criticisms on art and artists 
were tinged with an egotism and prejudice 
which not unfrequently gave offence. He 
died suddenly on 22 April 1859 of heart 
disease at the railway station of Swan Vil- 
lage in Shropshire. There is a picture by 
him in the Sheepshanks collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1859 , p, 187 ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760- 
1893.] L. C. 

RIPPON, JOHN (1751-1836), baptist 
divine, the son of .Tolin Rippon, a baptist 
minister first at Tiverton and then at 
Up-Ottery, Devon, was born at Tiverton on 
29 April 1761. He was educated at the 
British Academy, entered the ministry, and 
on 1 Aug. 1773 became pastor of the baptist 
church in Carter Lane, Tooley Street (after- 
wards removed in consequence of the re- 
building of London Bridge, 1826-31, to New 
Park Street, where a new chapel was com- 
pleted on 6 May 1833). Of his predecessor, 
Dr. John Gill [q^. v.J, he wrote a ‘Brief 
Memoir,’ published two years after his own 
death (London, 1838, 8vo), These two di- 
vines occupied the same pastoral office in 
succession for a period of upwards of 117 
years. Like the majority of his co-religionists, 
Rippon gave his warm sympathy to the 
Americans during the war of independence, 


and was in correspondence with leading 
baptists on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The Baptist College of Providence, Rhode 
Island, conferred upon him the deoree of 
D.D. in 1792. From 1790 until 1802 Rippon 
edited' The Baptist Annual Register,’ includ- 
ing valuable ' sketches of the state of religion 
among dilierent denominations of good men 
at home and abroad.’ In 1803 he printed 
'A Discourse on the Origin and Pro^^resa of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge among the Poor,’ from the foundation 
of the society in 1750 down to 1802. Prom 
1800 onwards he began collecting materials 
relating to Bunlull Fields. The bulk of 
his manuscript collections, occupying eleven 
volumes (Addit. MSS. 28513-23), was pur- 
chased by the British Museum on 23 July 
1870 from 'Mrs. Rippon,’ a daughter-in-law, 
and includes many engraved portraits, and 
valuable, if diffuse, biographies of several 
hundred nonconformist divines. Another col- 
lection of 'Bunlull inscriptions’ made by 
Rippon is preatirved in the library of the 
Heralds’ College, Doctors’ Commons. 'Phe 
‘Bunliill Memorials’ (1849), by John An- 
drews Jones [q. V.], fulffis Rippon’s design. 

Rippon is best known as the compiler of a 
'Selection of Hymns from the Best Authors, 
intended as an Appendix to Dr. Watts’s 
I’salms and Hymns,’ Ijondon, 1827, 12mo ; 
the British Museum has an interleaved 
copy, with the author’s maimsoript notes and 
revisions. Rippon published a tenth edition, 
with sixty additional hymns, in 1800 (Lon- 
don, 12mo). A thirtieth edition, with furtlier 
additional hymns, appeared in 1830; and 
in 1844 appeared the ' comprehensive edi- 
tion,’ known to hymnologists as ' The Cora- 
rehensive Rippon,’ containing in all 1,170 
ymns in one hiindrcM metres. Among 
the few hymns of Rippon’s own composition 
are some of acknowledged merit, such as 
'The day has dawned, Jehovah comes.’ He 
also printed an ' Index to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns’ (London, 1810, 12mo), besides 
a baptist catechism and several separate ser- 
mons. The sale of his hymnal is said to have 
brought him in a comfortable income. Rippon 
died in London on 17 Dec. 1836, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age and the sixty-fourth year 
of his ministry, and was buried in Bunliill 
Fields cemetery on 24 Dec. The British 
Museum purchased, on 12 Aug. 1863, four 
stout volumes of Rippon’s correspondence 
(Addit. MSS. 26386-89), arranged m alpha- 
betical order of writers, with the anonymous 
letters at the end, Many of these letters 
are addressed to Rippon as to a confessor, 
and are of psychological interest. 

A younger brother, Teom as Rippon (1761- 
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1835), born at Tiverton in 1761, entered the 
Bank of England, was trained in the severe 
school of Abraham Newland [q.vj, and even- 
tually succeeded him as chief cashier. He died 
at the bank on 13 Aug. 1 835. During over fitty 
years’ service he took but one holiday, which 
he abridged to three days. By preciseness, 
iiidgment, and thrift, .he amassed 60,000Z. 
{Gent. Mag. 1835, ii. 331-2, 670). 

The John llippon, composer of ‘ The Cruci- 
fixion, a Sacred Oratorio ’ in vocal score, fol. 
(Sac. Mam. Soc. Cat. p. 68), appears to have 
been a nephew of the divine. 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1836; John Andrew's Jones’s 
Bnnhill Memorials, pp. 232-6 ; Baptist Mag. 
1837, p. 35 ; Ivimey’s Hist, of English Baptists, 
iii, 452; Arm. Beg. 1837, p. 162 ; Julian’s Diet, 
of 'llymnology ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. xi. 

26.] “ S- 

RISDON, TRISTRAM(1580?-1640), to- 
pographer, born at Winscot St. Giles, near 
Torrington, Devonshire, about 1680, was 
eldest son of William Risdon (d. 1622), who 
was third son of Giles Risdon of Bableigh, 
Parkham, Devonshire. His mother Joan 
(d. 1610) was daughter of George Pollard, 
of Langley, High Bickington, Devonshire, 
and relict of Michael Barry (d. 1670) of 
Winscot. Wood, in his inaccurate account 
of him, conjectures that ‘about the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign’ he entered either Exeter 
College or Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Oxford, but left the university 
without a degree. He inherited the estate 
of Winscot from his half-sister on the mother’s 
side, Thomazin Barry, wife of John Trip- 
coney of Gulvall, Cornwall, who died child- 
less. Here he himself died in June 1640, 
and was buried in St. Giles’s church on the 
23rd of that month. In 1608 he married 
Pascha, daughter of Thomas Chaff or Chafe 
(d. 1606) of Ohaffcombe, Somerset, and 
Exeter, by whom he had issue two sons, 
Giles (1608-1644) and William, and two 
daughters, Margaret (d. 1B30) and Joan. 
After the death of Giles, the elder son, 
without issue, and of Mary Risdon, daughter 
of the second son William, who, though four 
times married, left no surviving issue, Wins- 
cot came to Robert Lovett, son of Edward 
Lovett of Tavistock, Devonshire, by the 
heiress of James Hearle (d. 1660) of Oorfe, 
Tawstock, who had married Joan (d. 1662), 
Risdon’s younger daughter (Drake, Mmn^ 
sihire Notes, ^ p. 211). 

Risdon lived on intimate terms with his 
brother topographers, SirWilliamPole (1561- 
1636) fq. vj and Thomas Westcote (/. 
1639) [q. v.J, and derived much assistance 
jfrom their collections. His ‘ Chorographical 
Description or Survey of Devon,’ commenced 


in 1605 and completed in 1630, was circu- 
lated in manuscript copies until 1714, when 
a garbled edition was issued by Edmund 
Gurll [q. V.] in two small octavo volumes 
(reissued in 1723, and by another pub- 
lisher, Meres, in 1725 and 1733). In 1772 
William Chappie [q. v.] issued proposals 
for a new edition, with a continuation to his 
own time, but lived to complete only a small 
part of it, which was published in 1785, four 
years after his death. In 1811 an excellent 
edition was published from a manuscript 
belonging to John Coles of Stonehouse. 
It was jointly edited by one of the pub- 
lishers, Rees of Plymouth ; by John Taylor, 
F.R.S., of Hoi well House, near Tavistock, 
who contributed sixty-eight pages of addi- 
tional matter containing the history of pro- 
erty in some parishes down to that period ; 
y William Woollcombe,M.D., of Plymouth ; 
and by the Rev. John Swete of Oxton House, 
Kenton, Devonshire (Western Antiquary, 
vi. 218). An index to the ‘Survey,’ by 
Arthur B. Prowse, M.D., was commenced 
in the ‘Transactions’ of the Devonshire 
Association for 1894 (xxvi. 419). 

Risdon was apparently a puritan, some- 
what inclined to preach and moralise, but 
his observations are nowhere obtrusive. 
Many quaint touches are met with through- 
out the book. In Risdon are told for the first 
time the old Devonshire stories of Elflida and 
Ethelwold, of ChildetheHunter,Budockside 
and his daughter, and the Tiverton Eire. 

Risdon also left in manuscript a ‘ Note- 
book ’ containing further genealogical and 
heraldic collections on Devonshire. It is 
preserved in the library of the dean and 
chapter at Exeter, and is now (1896) in the 
course of publication by James Dallas and 
Henry G. Porter. 

[Trans, of Devonshire Assoc, vii. 79, xiv. 48, 
79 (with list of manuscript copies of the ‘ Sur* 
vey’); Boase and Courtney’s Bibl Cornub. 
ii. 572; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss\ ii. 
609; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 
547 ; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi.pt. i. p. 
ccxii, pt. ii. pp. i. 2, 246-7 ; Risdon’s Survey, 
ed. 1811, introduction and p. 421; Pridham’s 
Devonshire Collections, pp. 204-6; Notes and 
Gleanings,!. 152, 174; Upcott’s English Topo- 
grnphy, pp 146-9; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual 
(Bohn), p. 2097 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Authors, ii. 
1810 ; Davidson’s Bibl. Devon.] G. G. 

RISHANGER, WILLIAM (1250?- 
1312?), monk of St. Albans and chro- 
nicler, derived his name from the village of 
Rishangles, about four miles distant from 
Eye in Suffolk, where he is supposed to have 
been bom. He was, by Ms own state- 
ment (given in facsimile from the autobio- 
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graphical memorandiiin of MS. Bihl. JReg. 
14 0. 1, as a frontispiece to Halliwelt/s 
Camden Soc. edit, of the Chron. de BelUs)^ 
a monk of forty-one years’ standing, and 
sixty-two years of age, on 3 May 1312, so 
that he was probably born in 1250, and became 
a Benedictine at St. Albans Abbey in 1271 . 
The date, 3 May, is more probably that of 
his ^profession’ than of his birth. The zeal 
for composing chronicles which had so dis- 
tinguished the St. Albans community in the 
days of Matthew Paris had almost died 
away in the generation of monks that 
succeeded the great historian, liishanger 
rekindled the desire for historical composi- 
tion. He describes himself as ‘ cronigrajmus’ 
or ‘ cronicator,’ which probably means simply 
writer of chronicles, though it might well 
refer to the definite position of oilicial abbey 
chronicler which Roger of Wendover [q. y.] 
and Matthew Paris [q. v.] had held in earlier 
times. But Bale and subsequent writers ele- 
vate this statement into the baseless theory 
that Rishanger was the salaried and official 
chronicler of Henry III, and even ^ historio- 
grapher royal.’ Bale, regardless of chro- 
nology, makes him the immediate successor 
of Matthew Paris as royal historian, though 
Matthew died in 1259, when Rishanger was 
only nine years old. The date of Rishanger’s 
death is uncertain. If Rislianger wrote the 
chronicle (1259-1306) published as his by 
Henry Thomas Riley [q. v.] in the Rolls Series, 
it might be inferred that he was still alive in 
1327, since he makes a reference to the death 
of Edward II (Chronica, p. 119, ed. Riley). 
But this would give him an age very rare 
in the thirteenth century, and it seems very 
much more likely that he died not long after 
he wrote the, reference to himself in 1312. 

The most important of Rishanger’s wiitings, 
and the one most certainly assignable to his 
pen, is his ‘Narratio de IJellis apud Lewes 
et Evesham,’ which extends from 1258 to 
1267, and gives, with a good deal of vigour, 
picturesque detail, and political insight, an 
excellent account of the barons’ wars. It was 
written in Riahanger’s old age. In one place 
he alludes to the siege of Stirling in 130t 
(Chron. de Beilis, p. 26). The autobiogra- 
phical passage already mioted shows it was 
not completed before 3 May 1312. The 
writer uses as sources the work of Matthew 
Paris, the ' Liber Additamentorum,’ and the 
first Continuator of Matthew, 1200-64. 
There may be much in the part after 1264 
which is taken from contemporary continuar- 
tions now lost. But details like the char- 
racter of Sirnon de Montfort (who is com- 
paiod to tlosiah, St, John the Baptist, and 
the apostles) may well come from Rishanger’s 


youthful reminiscences, as well as his refe- 
rences to the condition of England and the 
domestic history of St, Albans. He is, how- 
ever, so ardent a panegyrist of Simon tiiat 
M. B6mont (Simon de 'Montfort, p. xi) de- 
scribes the book as a hagiogra])hy. The 
work is extant in one manuscript only— now 
Cotton. MS. Claudius I), vi. ffi 97-114. The 
statement, ' Tnci])iunt Chronica fratris Wil- 
Iclmi de Rishanger,’ and the autobiographical 
fragment already quoted, which forms part 
of the manuscript, are enough to establish 
conclusively Rishanger’s authorship. The 
manuscript is written in a hand of the 
fourteenth cent-nry. It was elaborately if 
not very critically edit(5d by James Orcliard 
Halliwell-Phillipps [q. v.] for the Camden 
Society in 1840. The autobiographical frag- 
m<mt wuis long detached from Risliangc^r’s 
^Narratio’ and pasted on to another manu- 
script (Jhbl. MS. Reg. 14 0. i.), to make it 
ap]K'ar that Rishangta* was tlu^ compiler of 
tht^ lett(^r of Edward I to Boniface VIII in 
1301 with regar<l to his claims to the Scottish 
crown, It was restored to its original place 
by Sir F. Madden. ^ 

Only one other work is certainly to be 
attributed to Rislianger. This is the short 
chronicle published by Riley in his Rolls 
Series volume of 1805 (pp. 411-23). The 
full title runs M^medara Recapitulatio brevis 
de gostis domini Kdwardi,’ to whicli is pre- 
fixed the rubric ^ Willelmi Rishanger Geata 
Edwardi Primi Regis Anglifo.’ These annals 
are found in MS. Bibl Reg. 14 0. i. and 
Cotton. MS. Claudius, 1). vi. They have no 
great value, containing little special informa- 
tion. Hr. Liohermann (Mon. Germ. Hist, 
Script, xpiii. 512) accepts, with Riley, the 
authorship of Rishanger, on the autliority 
of the manuscript attestation. 

Besides this chronicle of the wars and 
the ‘Gesta Edwardi,’ Bale attributes five 
other historical works to Rishanger. But 
the only other book in his Hat which can 
claim to be written by R-ishanger is the 
lengthy chronicle which forms tdie bulk of 
Rihiy’s previously mentioned Rolls Series 
volume (pp, 1-230). This work is, in part at 
least, extant in several manuscripts. Of 
these MS. Bibl. Reg. 14 0. vii. (1259-1272), 
Cotton, MS. Claudius E. iii. (1259-1297), 
Cotton. MS. Faustina B. ix. (1259-1306) 
are the three oldest. The last of these is the 
fullest and is the main basis of Riley’s text. 
Riley, while accepting on the faith of 
the manuscript title, ‘ Willelmi Rishanger 
Monachi S. Albani Chronica,’ Riahanger’s 
authorship of the earlier portion up to 1272, 
says that * the identity of the compiler of the 
chronicle, 1272-1306 , , . must of necessity 
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be deemed an open question.’ There can 
be little doubt that Bishanger had no hand 
in this part of the work. It was not com- 
pleted before 1327, and chronological con- 
siderations make it impossible that Bishanger 
was alive then. M. Bemont {Simon de Mont- 
fort, ix-xi) is of opinion, too, that Bishanger 
was not responsible for the early part of the 
chronicle. In its oldest manuscript (MS. 
Bibl. Beg. 14 0. vii.) Biley’s chronicle is 
given as a continuation of Matthew TParis, 
and conceals the name of the compiler (Rtlby, 
Introd. p. xxi). It is just possible that the 
Camden Society chronicle is an elaborated 
edition, with embellishments and amplifica- 
tions of the more frigid and dry, but more pre- 
cise and accurate, narrative edited by Biley. 

[Willelmi Bishanger Chronica et Annales. ed. 
H. T. Biley (Bolls Ser.), with the e liter’s intro- 
duction, especially pp. ix-xvi ; the Chronicle 
of William de Bishanger of the Barons’ Wars, 
ed. J. 0- Halliweli (Camden Soe.) ; Monumenta 
Germ. Hist , Scpiptores, xxviii. 512-13; Bale’s 
Scriptt. Brit. Cat. pp. 376-7; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.; B^mont’s Simon de Montfort.] T. F. T. 

BISHTON, EDWABD (1550-1686), 
catholic divine, descended from an ancient 
family near Blackburn, Lancashire, was born 
in the diocese of Chester in 1650. He became 
a student at Oxford about 1568, ‘ as it seems 
in Brasenose College,’ and he graduated B. A. 
on 30 April 1572 {Oaford Univ. Itegister,vo\. 
ii. pt. iii. p. 15). Soon afterwards he with- 
drew to the continent, and began to study 
theology in the English College at Douay on 
1 Oct. 1673. On 10 Nov. 1570 he and John 
Wright, B.D., were sent to Bheims to pre- 
pare the way for the migration to that city 
of their brethren in Douay. He was ordained 
priest at Cambray on 6 April 1577. In the 
same year he was sent to Borne, whence he 
returned to Douay in 1680, and was appointed 
to the English mission. On 20 Nov. 1581 he, 
with Edmund Campion [q. v.], Balph Sher- 
win, and other priests, was tried for high 
treason at Westminster, and condemned to 
death (Stow, Annales, p. 695). The capital 
sentence, however, was not executed upon 
him, and he was among the twenty-one 
jesiiits, seminarists, and other ^ massing 
priests ’ who, on 21 Jan. 1684-6, were shipped 
at the Tower wharf to be conveyed to France, 
and banished the realm for ever. They were 
landed at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and were sent 
under conduct to Abbeville (Holin'SHED, 
Chronicles, iii. 1379, 1380). Bish ton arrived 
at the college of Douay, then temporarily 
settled at Bheims, on 3 March 1584-6. After 
a brief sojourn there he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Pont-h-Mousson in Lorraine, with 
the intention of taking a degree in divinity. 
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He soon fled from that place, in order to 
avoid the plague, but became infected with 
the malady, and died near Sainte-Menehould 
on 29 June 1686 (Dodd, ChiLrch Hist, ii. 74). 
He was buried there by the care of John 
Barnes [q. v.], a Benedictine. 

Bishton corrected and completed an im- 
perfect work in Latin on the history of the 
Beformation in England. This had been left 
to him by its author, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
[q.v.], at his death, together with a small 
portion of a continuation beginning with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The work was published 
as ‘ De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis An- 
g-licani,’ Cologne, 1685, 8vo. In the continua- 
tion, ‘ which was, in a manner, all his,’ Bishton 
printed two tracts, ‘Berum pro religione 
catholica ac in turri Londinensi gestarum, 
ab an. 1680 ad an. usque 1585, indiculus sen 
diarium,’ and ‘ Beligiosorum et sacerdotum 
nomina, qui pro defensione primatus Bomanae 
Ecclesise per Martyrium consummati sunt, 
sub Henrico VHI Angliae Bege.’ The latter 
is mostly extracted from Sanders’s hook, ^ De 
visibili Monarchia Ecclesiae.’ 

Kishton’s other works are: 1. ^Synopsis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum ad annum Christi 
1677,’ Douay, by Jean Bogard, 1595, fol. ; a 
chronological table drawn up in twelve 
columns for the use of the English students 
at Douay. 2. ‘Schema per provocationem 
catholic! ad protestantem doctum de dif- 
ferentiis inter visibilem ecclesiam Bomanam, 
et occultum ac inauditum protestantium 
coetiim,’ Douay, 1575, 12mo. Tliis work, 
which is mentioned by Tanner, is in English ; 
it begins with the words ‘ Firsts, seeing it 
cannot be deny ed.’ 3. ‘ Profession of his Faith 
made manifest, and confirmed by twenty-four 
Beasons or Motives.’ 

[Buckley and Madan’s Brasenose Cal. p. 6 ; 
Camden’s Annals, translated by R. N. 1635, 
p. 262; Dathiiloeul, Bibl. Donaisienne, 1842, 
p. 42; Foleys Records, vi. 69, 132; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. early ser. iii. 1259; Law’s Con- 
flict between Seculars and R- gulars. p. xxxix ; 
Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribus, p. 787 ; Records 
of the English Catholics, i. 438, ii. 475; Sanders’s 
Rise nnd Growth of the Anglican Schism (Lewis), 
introd. pp. xiv and 379 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, 
p. 634; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 511, 
and Fasti, i. 189.] T. 0. 

BISHTON, NICHOLAS {d. 1413), diplo- 
matist, was presumably a native of Bishton, 
Lancashire, and was, like others of his name, 
educated at New College, Oxford, where he 
was fellow in 1407 (Kibby, Winchester Scho- 
lars, pp. 29, 35). On 9 J une 1391 he was one 
of the clerks who were engaged at the Boman 
curia on the suit of John de Waltham, bishop 
of SaEsbury, with his chapter (Fxdera, vii. 

I 
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702). He held the prebend of Pole at Crcdi- 
ton till UlO, and in 1399 he obtained the 
prebend of St. Stephen, Beverley. He was 
one of the English commissioners to negotiate 
with France on 28 April 1403, and was em- 
ployed in negotiations with the French and 
Fleming’s during the greater part of this and 
the following two years. The French and 
English representatives could not agree on the 
basis for negotiations, and in October 140 1 
Rishton crossed ov^i' to England to lay the 
matter before the ■ ling at Coventry. On 
12 Nov. he and his colleagues had fresh in- 
structions for treating with France and 
Flanders (ib. viii. 301, 327, 344, 375-7 ; IIiN- 
GBSTOi^-jp. 404 ; Nicolas, Free. Fnmj ComcU, 

ii. 240-2). Rishton returned to Calais on 
6 Dec., and the negotiations proceeded thro ugh 
the spring without much result. Atthe end of 
1408 he went with Sir John Oolvil and John 
Polton on a mission to Pope G-regory, and 
appears to have been present as one of the 
English representatives at Pisa. Rishton 
had papal graces sub erpectatione in 1400 
for prebends at York, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 
He was prebendary of Nether Avon, Salis- 
bury, from4 June 1408 till his death in June 
1413. In 1404 he is described as doctor 
%t.triusque jum and auditor of causes in the 
holy apostolic palace. A number of letters 
written by Rishton and his colleagues in con- 
nection with his missions in 1 403-4 are printed 
in Hingeston’s ‘ Royal and Historical Letters 
during the Reign of Henry IV’ (cf. pp. ciii- 
cx). For seven of the letters Rishton is 
solely responsible. Rishton also wrote some 
sermons, and a treatise ‘ De tollendo Schis- 
mate,’ which Leland says was formerly in tlie 
library at Westminster Abbey {Collecfaway 

iii. 48). There was another Nicholas Rish- 
ton, who was rector of St. Dionys Rack- 
church in 1430 (Newcourt, Fepc.rtormm, i. 
330), and who may be the person of that 
name who had a grace to incept in canon 
law at Oxford on 25 Jan. 1443. 

[Rymer’s Feedora, orig. edit. ; Nicolas’s Pro- 
ceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council; 
Hingeston’s Royal and Historical Letters, 
Henry IF (Rolls Ser.); Wvlia’H Bist. of England 
under Henry IV, i. 471-2 ii. 79, iii. 369 (see 
note 8 for further anthorifies), and 373 ; Tan- 
ner’s Hibl Brit.-Hil). p. 635.] C. L. K. 

RISING, JOHN (1756-1815), portrait 
and subject painter, had a large practice in 
London, and was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1785 until his death. 
Among many distinguished persons who sat 
to him were William Wilberforce, Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Nelson, Sir William Blackstone, 
Arthur Young, and Robert Bloomfield. His 
portraits are plea* ing in colour, and executed 
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with great truth and vigour ; many of them 
have been etigraved. Rising also painted 
various fancy and domestic subjects, such as 
Miivenile Employment,’ ^Ballad Siiigens,’ 
the ‘ Sentimental Shepherd,’ and the ‘ Infant 
Narcissus,’ some of which were mezzotinted 
by W. Ward, J. Jones, and others. His por- 
trait of Blackstono is in the Bodleian Library, 
that of the first Marquis of Downshire at 
Hatfield, and that of Wilberforce in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Crawford. Rising is 
said to have at one time assisted Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the backgrounds of his pic- 
tures. lie died in 1815, aged 59. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Sognior’s Diet, 
of PamtiTs; Cat. of National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, 1867 ; Royal Academy Catalogues; list of 
members of the Artists’ Aimuity Fund.] 

F. M, O’D. 

RISLEY, THOMAS (1630-1716), non- 
conformist. divine, was born on 27 Aug. 
1630 at Newton-in-Makeriield, and baptised 
on 20 Sept, at Newcburch chapel, both 
places biung then in the parish of Winwick, 
Lancashire. Ho was the second son of 
Thomas Rish^ (d. 1670), by his wife Tlio- 
masin {d. 1681), daughter of Henry Lathom 
of Whiston in the parish of Preseot, Lanca- 
shire. From Warrington grammar scliool 
he went in 1 049 to Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, matriculated on 9 Dec. 1 650, and gra- 
duated B.A. 12 Oct. 1652, M.A. 15 June 
1655. In 1654 ho was elected fellow, and 
was confirmed in his followahip on 20 June 
1661 by the commissioners for visiting the 
university after the Restoration. He sur- 
rendered* his fellowship on 24 Aug, 1602, 
being unwilling to comply with the terms 
of the Uniformity Act. On 10 Nov. 1662 
he was ordained deacon and presbyter by 
Edward Reynolds [q. v.], bishop of Nor- 
wicb, but his principles, which were of the 
Ussher school, debarred him from prefer- 
ment. Having an estate at Oulcheth ( other- 
wise Risley) in the parish of Winwick, he 
settled there, preaclied privately to his 
neighbours, studied physic, and practised 
gratuitously. Tn 1606 he declined an in- 
vitation to return to Oxford, and, having 
formed a regular congregation after the 
passing of the ’Moration Act in 1689, he 
built at his own cost a small cliapel, still 
standing, and known as Risley Chapel, of 
which the site in Fifty Croft, Cross Lane, 
Oulcheth, was vested in trustees on 25 March 
1707 fora ministry ^holding and owning 
the doctrinal articles ’ of the church of Eng- 
land. Like many of the older nonconformist 
chapels in the north of England, it has a be}l. 
Here he continued to preach till his death. 
At first he wrote sermons, but for many 
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years was an extempore preacher. From 
1692 lie frequently took part in licensing- and 
ordaining nonconformist ministers ; he him- 
self educated students for the ministry with 
aid (1693-6) of the presbyterian fund. But 
he held cordial relations with churchmen, 
particularly with his fellow-collegian, John 
Hall [q. V.], bishop of Bristol, liisley died 
in the early part of 1716, and was buried in 
the graveyard of llisley chapel ; the inscrip- 
tion on his supposed tombstone is modern 
(since 1835). By his wife Catherine he left 
six surviving children, including two sons, 
Thomas and John (1691-1743), his successor 
at Itisley Chaj)el. 

He published only ‘ The Cursed Family 
. . . shewing the pernicious influence of . . . 
prayerless houses,’ &c. , 17 00, 8 vo, with aprefa- 
tory epistle by John Howe (1630-1705) [q.v.] 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 66; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, i. 98 ; Howe’s Prefatory 
Epistle, 1700 ; Owen’s Funeral Sermon, July 
1716; James’s Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels, 1867, 
p. 665 ; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 
12, 32; Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1260; 
List of Chapels claimed by Presbyterians 
(Tooting Cwse), 1889 ; Nightingale’s Lancashire 
Nonconformity (18l)2), iv. 252 sq. ; tombstones 
at Warrington and Risley ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, esq., assistant clerk of senate, 
Glasgow.] A. G. 

RITCHIE, ALEXANDER HANDY- 
SIDE (1804-1870), sculptor, son of James 
Ritchie, a brickmaker, who ainmed himself 
with modelling, was born in Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, in 1804. He was educated at 
the parish school, and showed such a taste for 
drawing and designing that he was induced 
by Leonard Horner to remove to Edinburgh, 
where he continued his art studies. He at- 
tended the school of design, and afterwards 
made a tour of France and Italy, studying at 
Rome under Thorwaldsen, and returning to 
Edinburgh about 1838. He was the sculptor 
of a large number of busts, statues, and groups 
(eleven of which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London), and he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1846. He died on 23 April 1870. 

As a sculptor Ritchie was possessed of no 
small amount of true feeling and skill. Among 
his best productions are busts of LadySusaii 
Hamilton and Kemp the architect of the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh; the Dickson statue 
group in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard, Edin- 
burgh ; a statue of his friend, Dr. Moir, at 
Musselburgh; the Wallace statue at Stirling; 
and the ornamental figures on the Commercial 
and British Linen Banks in Edinburgh, the 
Commercial Bank in Glasgow, and the mauso- 
leum at Hamilton Palace. He was also en- 


gaged for -decorative sculpture for the houses 
of parliament. 

Ritchie’s younger brother, Joe2T Ritchie 
(1809-1850), sculptor, pursued his studies in 
Scotland under many disadvantages. The 
chief of his early works is the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott at Glasgow. He was subject 
to extraordinary dreams, and used to attempt 
to model his visions in clay. One of them 
was his fine group, ^ The Deluge,’ exhibited 
at Edinburgh in 1823, which attracted much 
attention. It was again exhibited in London, 
at the Royal Academy, in 1840. In the same 
year his ^ Sappho ’ was exhibited at the British 
Institution. After the return of his brother 
from Rome, he became his assistant, and 
worked for him for some years. A Mr. 
Davidson, of London, who saw the model of 
‘The Deluge,’ commissioned John Ritchie to 
execute it in marble. With this purpose he 
set out in September 1850 for Rome. He 
was already engaged on his work when he 
caught malarial fever, which proved fatal on 
30 Nov. (notes furnished by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson ; Art Journal, 1851; p. 44). 

[Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen ; Redgrave's Piet, 
of Artists ; Report of Royal Scottish Academy 
for 1870 ; Oat. of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery.] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH (1788 .P-1819), 
African traveller, born at Otley in Yorkshire 
about 1788, was son of a medical practitioner 
in the town. Following his father’s profes- 
sion, he became hospital surgeon at York 
about 1811, and there made the acquaintance 
of Samuel Ireland [q. v.], the Shakespeare 
forger, of whom he has left a lively descrip- 
tion in a letter to his schoolfellow and friend, 
the Rev. Richard Garnett rq.v.] In 1813 he 
became surgeon to the Lock Hospital in Lon- 
don, where his scientific and literary abilities 
speedily introduced him to excellent society. 
Visiting Paris in 1817 with strong introduc- 
tions, he obtained the notice of Humboldt, and 
was recommended to the English government 
as qualified to undertake the exploration of 
the Nigritian Soudan by way of Tripoli and 
Fezzan. Ritchie enthusiastically accepted 
the offer to direct an expedition. On his return 
to London, while occupied with preparations, 
he made the acquaintance of Keats, through 
Haydon, and, possibly from some association 
of ‘ Endymion’ with the Mountains of the 
Moon, promised to carry the poem with him 
to Africa, and fling it into the midst of the 
Sahara. Writing about this time to Garnett, 
he says : ‘ If you have not seen the poems of 
J. Keats, a lad of about 20, they are well worth 
your reading. If I am not mistaken, he is to 
be the great poetical luminary of the age to 
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come/ In anticipation of liis departure, lie 
produced ‘A Farewell to England,^ a very- 
beautiful poem in tlie Spenserian stanza, 
■which was eventually published in Alarie 
Watts’s * Poetical Album’ in 1829. No 
man, as his correspondence proves, could 
have entered upon a dangerous undertaking 
in a finer spirit, or with more ardent hopes 
of benefiting his country and the world; 
but these anticipations were doomed to 
diwsappointment. Arriving at Malta in Sep- 
tember, he made the acquaintance of Captain 
George Francis Lyon [q. v.], who volun- 
teered to accompany him in place of Captain 
Frederick Marryat [q. v.], who was to have 
been his associate, but had been prevented 
from joining. After long delays at Tripoli, 
and a short expedition to the Gharian moun- 
tains, Ritchie, Lyon, and their servant, Bel- 
ford, transparently disguised as Moslems, 
quitted Tripoli for Murzuk, the capital of 
Fezzan, on 22 March 1819, The expedi- 
tion was grievously mismanaged, not by 
the travellers, but by the home authorities, 
who supplied them inadequately with funds 
and burdened them with ill-selected mer- 
chandise, which proved unsaleable. After 
numerous attacks of illness, Ritchie, worn 
out and almost in want of the necessaries of 
life, expired at Murzuk, in the south of 
Fezzan, on 20 Nov. 1819 ; and Lyon, after 
visiting Tegepy, made his way hack to the 
coast. Ritchie, trusting to the retentiveness 
of his memory, had left few observations in 
writing; but Lyon’s quick perception, literary 
gift, and skill as a draughtsman rendered the 
account of this abortive expedition, which 
he published in 1821, one of the most enter- 
taining books of African travel. 

Ritchie was undoubtedly a man of superior 
character and ability, whose life was thrown 
away in an ill-conceived and ill-supported 
enterprise, for the mismanagement or which 
he was in no way responsible. His scientific 
attainments were considerable, and he wrote 
many elegant pieces of verse besides his 
' Farewell to England,’ which is entitled by 
power of expression and depth of feeling to a 
permanent place in literature. 

[Lyon’s Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Africa; Gerhard Kohlf’s Roiso, Leii>zig, 1881; 
Keats’s Poetry and Prose, ed. Forman, pp 79, 
114,178; Haydon’s Diary ; private information.] 

R. G. 

RITCHIE, LEITCH (1800 P-1865), no- 
velist, 18 said to have been born at Greenock 
in 1800. He was at first an apprentice in a 
banking office, but at an early age proceeded 
to London with letters of introduction to 
literary people-^ Soon recalled by his father 
to take a situation in a Glasgow firm trading 


with America and the West Indies, he com- 
menced in 1818, with some friends, a fort- 
nightly publication, ^The Wanderers,’ whicli 
ran to twenty-one numbers (4 April 1818 
to 9 Jan. 1819). The Glasgow firm be- 
coming bankrupt, he again went to Lou- 
don, and, besides contributing to periodicals 
brought out a volume entitled ‘ Head Pieces 
and Tail Pieces, by a Travelling Artist,’ 
1820. He now adopted literature as a voca- 
tion, sending articles to the ^ Foreign Qiiai-- 
terly Review,’ the ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
and other serial works, and publishing ^ Tales 
and Confessions,’ 1829, and * London Nioht 
Entertainments.’ ° 

The ‘ London Weekly Review,’ on which 
he had been employed, passing into other 
hands, he and the late editor, James Augus- 
tus St. John, took up their riisidence in Nor- 
mandy, where Jiitchie produced ‘The Game 
of Speculation,’ 1880, 2 vols. (reprinted in 
the ‘Parlour Library,’ No. 58, 1851), and 
‘The Romance of History, France,’ 1821 
3 vols. ; 2ud edit. 1872. ‘ This last worlt 
served to bring him to the notice of the lite- 
rary world, and from this pmiod he had 
abundant work. In addition to his other 
engagements, he, in coniuiction with Wil- 
liam Kexrnedy [q. v.], started a monthly 
periodical named ‘ The Englishman’s Maga- 
zine,’ which ran to seven numbers (April to 
October 1831), when his illness caused its 
abandonment. 

lie was next engaged by Charles Heath to 
write two aeries of books of travels, to ap- 
pear under the titles of ‘Turner’s Annual 
Tour,’ 1823-5, and ‘ Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual,’ 1832-45. In connection with this 
commission he visited many places abroad, 
the result being twelve illustrated voliim is 
to which he supplied the letterpress. He 
also edited the ‘ Library of Romance,’ 1823-5, 
in 16 vols. For some time he was editor of 
the ‘Era/ a sporting and dramatic news- 
paper, and was subsequently first editor of 
the ‘ Indian News and Chronicle of Eastern 
Affairs’ (No. 1, 11 Juno 1840), with the 
copyright of which he was eventually |)re- 
sonted by the proprietor ; Ritchie afterwards 
sold the newspaper. 

The latter part of his life was spent in 
Scotland in editing ‘Chambers’s Journal/ 
and in assisting in the editing of other works 
brought out by his employers. On 19 June 
1862 he was granted a civil list pension of 
100/. Retiring to London, he died at 1 Earls- 
wood Terrace, East (Slreenwich, on 16 Jan. 
1865. He left a daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 
who resided at Perry Green, Great Hadham, 
Hertfordshire. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
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was tlie author of: 1. ^ Schinderhannes, the 
Hobber of the Ehine/ x^rinted in the ‘ Li- 
brary of Komance,’ No. 2, 1833 ; reprinted 
in the ^Parlour Library/ No. xiii. 1848, and 
as a separate volume 1878. 2. ‘The Magi- 
cian/ 1836, 3 vols. ,* reprinted in the ‘ Par- 
lour Novelist,’ 1846, and in the ‘Parlour 
Library,’ 185k 3. ‘ Beauty’s Costumes, a 
Series of Female Figures in the Dresses of 
all Times, by Charles Heath, with desci*ip- 
tions by L. Eitchie,’ 1838. 4. ‘ The Wye 
and its Associations : a Picturesque Eamble,’ 
1841, 6. ‘A View of the Opium Trade, 
Historical, Moral, and Commercial,’ 1843. 
6. ‘The British World in the East,’ 1847, 
2 vols. 7, ‘Windsor Castle and its Envi- 
rons, including Eton College,*’ 2nd edit. 
1848. 8. ‘ Liber Fluviorum, or Eiver Scenery 
of France, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, 
•with descriptive letterpress by L. Ritchie,’ 
1853; another edit. 1887. 9. ‘Wearyfoot 
Common,’ 1855. 10. ‘The New Shilling/ 

1857. 11. ‘ Winter Evenings,’ 1859, 2 vols. 
12. ‘The Midnight Journey, by L. Ritchie, 
and other Tales, by Mrs. Crowe and others 
reprinted from ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ 1871. 
lie also edited ‘Friendship’s Offex’ing/ 1824, 
and ‘ The Poetical Works of T. Pringle/ 1838 
(2nd edit. 1839) , with a sketch of Pringle’s life. 

[Times, 21 Jan. 1865, p. 9; Gent. Mag. March 
1865, p. 390; Some Literary Recollections by 
James Pay n, pp. 72-3; Chartibers’s Biograi hical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870, iii. 287- 
288; Men of the Time, 1862, pp. 656-7; 
Scotsman, 20 Jan. 1865, p. 2.] G. 0. B. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM (1781-1831), one 
of the founders of the ‘Scotsman’ news- 
paper, was born in 1781 at the village of 
Liindin Mill, Fifeshire, where his father had 
a llax-dressiug business. At the age of nine- 
teen he came to Edinburgh. After being 
employed for some years in the offices of two 
writers to the signet, he joined the society 
of solicitors before the supreme courts in 
1808, and soon acquired a good legal busi- 
ness. His first literary essay w^as a paper 
entitled ‘ Effect of Taste on the Heart/ which 
appeared in the ‘ Scots Magazine/ 1803. In 
1810 he printed an address to the 1st regi-, 
ment of Edinburgh volunteers, of which 
corps he was a member, successfully dissuad- 
ing them from consenting to the proposal to 
change the volunteers into local militia. At 
the age of twenty-one he planned a ‘ Bio- 
graphia Scotica,’ but, after writing one or 
two lives, abandoned the task owing to stress 
of other work. Bet-ween 1800 and 1813 he 
contributed articles on the national debt and 
other subjects to the local newspapers. 

In 1816 the local papers refused to insert 
a criticism by Ritchie of the management 


of the Royal Infirmary. Thereupon he joined 
a friend, Charles Maclaren [q, v.], in found- 
ing the ‘ Scotsman.’ It was projected as a 
weekly newspaper, price tenpence, advocating 
liberal reforms. The prospectus was issued 
on 30 Nov. 1816, and the first number ap- 
peared on 25 Jan. 1817, Ritchie writing a 
‘ preliminary note ’ and three articles for that 
number. ‘ He assisted,’ wrote Maclaren, ‘ in 
forming the plan, suggested the title, drew 
up the prospectus, and, by his exertions and 
personal influence, contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper.’ 
Till his death in 1831 Ritchie acted with 
Maclaren as joint editor, providing the paper 
with ‘ all the articles on law, the reviews of 
novels and poems, and biographical works, 
with few exceptions, many papers on meta- 
physics and morals and political subjects, 
nearly all the notices of the fine arts and of 
the theatre, with numerous articles on local 
and miscellaneous matters.’ After six years 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ was converted from a weekly 
into a bi-weekly in 1823. In 1855 it was 
first issued as a daily, the bi-weekly issue also 
continuing till 1859. The ‘ Weekly Scots- 
man’ was started in 1860. In 1823 the 
price was reduced from tenpence to seven- 
pence, and later became fourpence-halfpenuy. 
‘From 1817 to 1830,’ writes Grant in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Newspaper Press,’ ‘the “Scots- 
man” rendered greater service to the cause of 
reform than all its Scottish liberal contem- 
poraries taken together ’ [see Russel, Alex- 
akdbb]. 

In 1824 Ritchie published his ‘Essays on 
Constitutional Law and the Forms of Pro- 
cess ’ (Edinburgh, 1824, 8vo). In 1827 he 
was appointed a commissioner under the 
Improvements Act, and did good service on 
the board. He was instrumental in im- 
proving the Edinburgh police system, and 
interested himself deeply in the amelioMtion 
of prison discipline, in the institution of a 
house of refuge, and in the establishment of 
the society for the relief of poor debtors, all 
of which causes he assisted by labour and 
money. He was an ardent phrenologist and 
supporter of George Combe. He died on 
4 Feb. 1831, and was buried in Greyfriars 
churchyard. He was survived by his wife, 
Alison Sandeman. His elder brother, 

JoHir Ritoiiib (1778-1870), born at Kirk- 
caldy on 3 Feb. 1778, was sent to service as 
a boy with a small farmer near Largo. After 
some years of farm work he returned to 
Kirkcaldy, where he worked as a hand-loom, 
weaver. He went to Edinburgh about 1800, 
and started business as a draper. He con- 
tributed to the foundation of the ‘Scots- 
man.’ On the death of William in 1831, he 
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relinquished the drapery trade, and devoted 
his time, capital, and energies to the news- 
paper. Within a few years he acquired the 
shares held by Maclaren and others, and be- 
came sole proprietor of the ‘Scotsman.’ 
Under his direction, on 30 June 1856, the 
paper first appeared as a penny daily. He 
entered the town council of Edinburgh in 
1844, and was a magistrate of the city from 
1816 to 1847. In 1849-50 he was chairman 
of the chamber of commerce. He was one of 
the founders of the united industrial school. 
He died on 21 Dec. 1870, at the age of ninety- 
three. His wife died in 1831. 

[Biogr^pbical Sketch of William Ritchie, by 
Charles Mnclareii, reprinted fmni the Scotsman, 
1831; The Story of the ‘Scotsman’ (privately 
printed, 188C); Memoir of Charles MnelareiJ, 
prelixed to his Selected "Writings, 1809 ; Obit, 
notice of John Ritchie in Scotsman, 22 Hec. 
1^70 ; information supplied by Mr. J. R. Find- 
lay, the present proprietor of the Scotsman, and 
grandson of the only sister of Willi nm and John 
Ritchie; cf.art, Russel, Alexandkr..] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM^ (1790-1837), 
physicist, was horn about 1790. Educated 
for the church of Scotland, he was licensed 
to preach ; but, abandoning the church for 
the teaching profession, he became rector of 
the Royal Academy of Tain, Ross-shire. 
After saving a little money, he provided a 
substitute to perform his duties and went 
to Paris, where he attended the lectures of 
Tynard, Gay-Lussac, and Biot. He soon 
acquired great skill in devising and performing 
experiments in natural philosophy. He be- 
came known to Sir John Herschel, and 
through him he communicated to the Royal 
Society papers ‘ On a New Photometer,’ ‘ On 
a New Form of the Difierential Thermo- 
meter,’ and ‘ On the Permeability of Transpa- 
rent Screens of Extreme Tenuity by Radiant 
Heat.’ These led to his appointment to the 
professorship of natural philosophy at the 
Royal Institution, where he delivered a 
course of probationary lectures in 1829, In 
3832 he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy intheLondonUniversity. Shortly 
afterwards he published two small treatises 
oil geometry (1833; 3rd edit. 1853) and the 
difierential and integral calculus (1830 ; 2nd 
edit. 1 847), lie communicated to the Royal 
Society — of which he was elected a fellow — 
papers ‘ On the Elasticity of Threads of 
Glass and the Application of this Property 
to Torsion Balances,’ and also various ex- 
perimental researches on the electric and 
chemical theories of galvanism, on electro- 
magnetism, and voltaic electricity. His me- 
moirs were more remarkable for the prac- 
tical ingenuity shown in the contrivance 


and execution of the experiments than for 
theoretical value. Ritchie was subsequently 
engaged on experiments on the manufac- 
ture of glass for optical purposes, and a com- 
mission was appointed by the government 
to inquire into his results. A telescope of 
eight inches aperture was constructed by 
Bollond from Ritchie’s glass, at the recom- 
mendation of the commission, but its per- 
formance was not so satisfactory as to sanc- 
tion further expenditure on tlie experiments. 
He died on 15 Sept. 1837 of a fever caught 
in Scotland. Though the traces of an imper- 
fect education are too manifest in liis theo- 
retical researches, he was an experimenter 
of great ingenuity and merit. He was ‘ a 
man of clear head, apt at illustration, and 
fond of elements.’ Abstracts of his jiapers 
read before the Royal Society will bo found 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine ’ and ‘ An- 
nals ’ (new ser.) (vi. 52, viii. 58, x. 226, xi. 
448) and ‘ London and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical hlagazine ’ (iii. 37, 145, x. 220, xi. 192). 
Papers contributed to the ‘Philosophical 
Magazine ’ will be found in vols. i.-xii. 

[Philosophical Mag, xii. 275-6 (biographical 
notice); Anderson’s tfeottish Nation; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmoa ; Alii bone’s Diet] G. S-ii. 

RITCHIE, STB WILLIAM JOHN- 
STONE (1813-1892), chief justice of Canada, 
son of Thomas Ritchie, judge of tlie court 
of common pleas in Nova Scotia, and Eliza 
Johnstone, was horn at Annapolis in that 
province on 28 Oct, 1813, Ho was educated 
at Pictoii College, Nova Scotia, and studied 
law at Halifax in company with his brotlwn*, 
who afterwards became judge in equity for 
Nova Scotia. lie was 'called to tlie bar 
of New Brunswick in 1838. In 1846 he 
entered the assembly as momhor for St. 
John’s, retaining the same seat till 1851, 
but not making any spijcial mark as a poli- 
tician. After some years’ successful practice 
he became a Q.O. in January 1854. In Oc- 
tober 1854 lie was appointed a member of 
the executive council of New Brunswick, 
but resigned on 17 Aug. 1855 on becoming a 
puisne judge for that province. ' In 1866 he 
was the representative of Nova Scotia on the 
colonial confederate council, which assembled 
to consider the question of commercial trea- 
ties. In December 1866 he was promoted to 
be chief justice of New Brunswick. 

On 8 Oct. 1875 Ritchie was appointed a 
puisne judge of the Dominion supreme court, 
and on 11 Jan. 1879 was made chief justice. 
On 1 Nov. 1881 he was created knight 
bachelor. He acted as deputy governor of 
the Dominion during Lord Thorne’s absence 
from July_1881 to Jan. 1882, and again in 
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Marcb, 1884. He died at Ottawa on 25 Sept. 
1892. 

Kitcliie married, first, Miss Strong, of St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick; secondly, in 
1854, Grace, daughter of Thomas L. Nichol- 
son of St. John, New Brunswick, and step- 
daughter of Admiral William Fitzwilliam 
Owen [q. v.] He left children settled in 
Canada. 

[Canadinn Pari. CoTnparjion, 1880 ; Montreal 
Paily Herald, 26 Sept. 1892, as corrected by 
official record and private inquiry.] C. A. H. 

BITSOHEL, GEORGE (1616-1683), 
divine, eldest son of George Ritschel, a 
Bohemian, by Gertrude, his wife, wafe born 
at Deutsch Kana in Bohemia on 13 Feb. 
1G16, He was educated at the university 
of Strasburg (1633-40), and subsequently, 
on the expulsion of the protestants from 
Bohemia, relinquished his paternal inherit- 
ance to his younger brother rather than con- 
form to Catholicism. Travelling to England, 
he arrivedln Oxford, and was admitted into 
tlie Bodleian Library on 3 Dec. 1641. On 
the breaking out of the civil wars he left 
England and visited The Hague, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. He obtained the post of tutor 
to the sons of the Prince of Transylvania, and 
in 1643 he travelled in Denmf|rk and spent 
above a year at Copenhagen and Sora. In 1644 
he visited Poland, and from Danzig returned 
to England, where, after a stay in London, 
he settled in Oxford, at Kettel Flail, as a 
member of Trinity College. He was appointed 
chief master of the free school at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 29 Aug. 1648 (Brand, Ilkt , of \ 
ISeiacaatle^upon-Tyne, i. 91), and in the fol- | 
lowing year the common council of the town ! 
voted him an addition of lOZ. to his salary ! 
in consideration of his industry and ability, j 
In 1655 or 1656 he was appointed rector of 
Hexham, Northumberland, and as ‘pastor’ ; 
there signed the address to the Protector i 
from the ministers of Newcastle and the 
parts adjacent in August 1657 (TiitJELOB, ' 
vi. 431 ; Diary of Ambrose Barnes j Surtees 
Soc. p. 418). He died in possession of the 
vicarage of Flexham on 28 Dec. 1683, and 
was buried in the chancel of Ills church, 
where an inscription was erected to his 
memory on a blue marble stone in the choir 
(Mackenzie, Northumberland, ii. 280; Wood, ■ 
Athence O.von. iv. 124). Of his sons, George 
(1657-1717), B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, succeeded him in the vicarage of Hex- 
liam ; while John, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and subsequently of Christ’s College, 0am- 
bvidgo, was rector of By well St. Andrew, 
Nort Immberland, from 1690 to 1705 (Foster, 
Alumni Ouvn.) 


Ritschel wrote : 1. ‘ Oontemplationes Meta- 
physics ex Natura Rerum et Rectse Rationis 
lumine deductae,’ &c., Oxford, 1648; dedi- 
cated to Sir Oheyney Culpeper and Nicholas 
Stoughton, esq. ; reprinted at Frankfort in 
1680, under the care of Magnus Hesen- 
thalerus. 2. ‘ Dissertatio de Caerimoniis 
Ecclesiae Anglicanse, qua usus earum licitus 
ostenditur et a superstitionis et idolatriae 
crimine vindicatur,’ London, 1661, 8vo ; 
this book gained Ritschel credit with his 
diocesan, Br. John Cosin, and is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Dnrell in his ‘Ecclesite 
Anglicanse Vindiciae,’ and by Rennett (JRe- 
oister). 

Ritschel further sent to Hesenthalerus at 
Wiirtemberg his ‘ Ethica Christiana,^ in 2 
vols. 4to, with another Latin quarto called 
‘ Exercitationes Sacrae.’ Their fate is un- 
certain. He also left at his death, in his 
son’s charge, two manuscripts ready for the 
press, one ‘ De Fide Catholica,’ the other 
‘ Against the English Quakers/ both in 
quarto and in Latin. 

[Wood refers to a funeral sermon on Ritschel 
preached by Major Algood, rector of Simon- 
bourne in Northumberland.] W. A, S. 


RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-1803), anti- 
quary, born on 2 Oct. 17 52 at Stockton-on- 
Tees, claimed descent from a family that 
had ‘ held land and ranked among the most 
respectable yeomanry at Hackthorpe and 
Great Strickland in Westmoreland for four 
generations.’ From an uncle he inherited a 
little property at Strickland, but his father, 
Joseph Ritson (d. 1778), was in very humble 
circumstances. According to information 
supplied to Bishop Percy, he was a menial 
servant at one time in the employ of a Stock- 
ton tobacconist and afterwards of a merchant 
n imed Robinson. His mother’s maiden 
name was Jane Gibson {d. 1780). Of eight 
children, Joseph and four daughters alone 
survived infancy. One of his sisters, Anne, 
married Robert Frank of Stockton, and was 
mother of Josejih Frank, whom the anti- 
quary brought up and made his heir. Ritson, 
who was ‘ an apt scholar,’ was educated at 
Stockton by the Rev. John Thompson, and 
at an early age was articled to a solicitor of 
the town named Raisbeck. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the office of Ralph 
Bindley, a conveyancer. His leisure he de- 
voted to literature, and in 1772 he contri- 
buted to the ‘ Newcastle Miscellany’ verses 
addressed with some freedom to the ladies of 
Stockton. In the same year a perusal of 
Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees^ impelled 
him to forswear all animal food, and to 
subsist solely on milk and vegetables. To 
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this depressing* diet lie adhered, in the face 
of much ridicule, until death, and it was 
doubtless in part responsible for the morose- 
ness of temper which characterised his later 
years. At Stockton he formed, however, 
some warm friendships with men of literary 
or artistic tastes, who included Shield, the 
musical composer, and the writers Thomas 
Holcroft, John Cunningham, and Joseph 
Beed. He also came to know George Allan 
[q. v.l of Darlington and Bobert Surtees 
[q. v.J, who encouraged his antiquarian pro- 
clivities. In 1773 he made an archieological 
tour in Scotland, and acquired an antipathy 
to Scotsmen. During the same period he 
journeyed on foot to London with ^ a couple 
of shirts in his pocket.’ 

In 1776 he settled in London as managing 
clerk to Messrs. Masterman & Lloyd, con- 
veyancers, of Gray’s Inn. In 1780 he began 
business as a conveyancer on his own ac- 
count, and took first-lioor chambers in Gray’s 
Inn, which he occupied for the rest of his 
days. In May 1784- he was appointed high 
bailiff of the liberty of the Savoy, and he 
received a patent of the jiost for life in 1786. 
He was much interested in the history of 
the office, and printed in 1789 ^ Digest of 
the Proceedings of the Court Leet of the 
Manor and Liberty of the Savoy from 1682.’ 
At Easter 1784 he had entered himself as a 
student of Gray’s Inn, and he was called to 
the bar five years later. He paid frequent 
visits to Stockton, and maintained an affec- 
tionate correspondence with his family and 
friends there. In July 1786 he took his 
nephew Joseph Frank to live with him with a 
view to educating him for his own profession, 
and, probably for his benefit, published ^ The 
Spartan Manual or Tablet of Morality’ (1786), 
a collection of unexceptionable moral pre- 
cepts. In 1791 he proved his devotion to his 
profession by publishing two valuable tracts 
on ^ the Office of Constable ’ (2nd edit. 1816) 
and ^ the Jurisdiction of the Court Leet ’ (2n(l 
edit. 1809; 3rd edit, 1816). 

Meanwhile Eitson zealously studied Eng- 
lish literature and history, and especially 
ballad poetry. He was a regular reader at 
the British Museum. In October 1779 he 
paid a first visit to the Bodleian Library, and 
in July 1782 he spent some weeks at Cam- 
bridge, where he made Dr. Farmer’s ac- 
quaintance. His studious habits confirmed 
his wayward and eccentric temper, and his 
passion for minute accuracy often degene- 
rated into pedantry. He soon adopted an 
original and erratic mode of spelling, in 
which it is difficult to detect any scientific 
system (cf. Letters, i. 203-6). It was 
apparently intended to rest on a phonetic 


basis, hut is chiefly characterised by a dupli- 
cation of the letter ‘ e ’ at the close of words, 
as in ‘ agees,’ ‘ romancees,’ ‘ writeers.’ Pall 
Mall became ‘Pel Mel,’ Mr. ‘mister,’ and 
capital ‘ I’s ’ were disallowed. In 1778 Eit- 
son avowed himself a confirmed Jacobite, 
and privately printed as a broadside elaborate 
tables showing the descent of the crown of 
England in the Stuart line. In 1780 he is said 
to have edited a second edition of the scurrilous 
‘Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams.’ In 
1781 he issued at Newcastle ‘The Stockton 
Jubilee, or Shakespeare in all his Glory,’ 
an unwarrantable satire on the chief inha- 
bitants of his native town. In 1782 he 
entered on more serious work, and publislied 
‘ Observations on the three first volumes of 
the “History of English Poetry,”’ in the 
form of an anonymous ‘ familiar letter to 
the author,’ Thomas Warton. Although he 
convicted Warton of manyen'ors, especially 
in his interpretation of early English, his 
disregard of the decencies of literary con- 
troversy roused a storm of resentment (cf. 
Brvdgbs, liestituta, iv. 137). A controversy 
followed in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ; ’ in 
this he took part, but showed no sign of re- 
pentance. Wlum Wart oil’s death was an- 
nounced in 1790, he oxjiressod, however, some 
remorse for his lack of ‘ reverence ’ {Letters, 
i. 169). With similar virulence he assailed 
in 1783 Johnson’s and Steevens’s edition of 
Shakespeare of 1778 in ‘ Eemarks Critical 
and Illustrative on the Text of the last Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare.’ Eitson displayed a 
thorough knowledge of his theme, but his 
corrections were made with offensive aSvSu- 
rance and were often of trifling value (cf. St 
Jameses ChromcXe, 1783). He seems to have 
once met Dr. Johnson, whom, as an editor, 
he now accused of ‘ pride of place.’ To give 
more convincing proof of Stoevena’s short- 
comings, he projected an edition of Shake- 
speare on his own account, hut he printed only 
two sheets of the ‘ Comiidy of Errors ’ in 1 787, 
and thenceforth conttmted himself with ex- 
tensively annotating Johnson’s and Steevens’s 
edition for his private satisfaction. But he 
characteristically pursued with adverse criti- 
cism all Steevens’s editorial successors. Isaac 
Eeed [q. v.] in his edition of Shakespeare of 
1785 treated him, he complained, with marked 
disrespect {Letters, i. 106-8) ; and when the 
‘ Critical Eeview ’ commended Eeed’s work, 
he scornfully attacked it in ‘ The Quip Mo- 
dest’ (1788). He extended an equally cap- 
tious reception to Malone’s edition of 1790, 
in a tract entitled ‘ Cursory Criticisms ’ ‘ ad- 
dressed to the monthly and critical reviewers ’ 
in 1792. Malone replied in a letter to Dr. 
Farmer. In 1796 Eitson summarily detected 
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the plot of Samuel Ireland [q.v.] to foist on 
the public forged manuscripts which, it was 
alleged, were by Shakespeare. 

In a somewhat less acrid vein he prepared 
a long series of anthologies of popular poetry, 
a field of literature on which he won his 
least disputable triumphs. Of local verse 
he was one of the earliest collectors. His 
^ CT-ammer Gurton’s Garland, or the Nursery 
Parnassus,' an anthology of nursery rhymes, 
was issued at Stockton in 1783 ; his * Bishop- 
ric Garland, or Durham Minstrel,' at the 
same place in 1784 ; his ^ Yorkshire Garland' 
at York in 1788 : ^The North Country Choris- 
ter ' at Durham in 1792 ; * The Northumbrian 
Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale,' at New- 
castle in 1793. The last four tracts were in 
1810 reissued in one volume, by B. Triphook, 
as ^Northern Garlands.' In none of these 
is any of Ritson’s characteristic bitterness 
discernible. His larger designs in the same 
field were not equally void of offence. His 
‘ Select Collection of English Songs ' appeared 
in three volumes in 1783. There were a few 
vignettes by Stothard, and the third volume 
supplied music to the songs. A second edi- 
tion, revised by Thomas Park, appeared in 
1813. The preface on the origin and pro- 
gress of national song, which was credit- 
able to Ritson’s erudition, was disfigured by 
an attack on Bishop Percy. While allow- 
ing the bishop’s ‘Reliques’ many merits, he 
charged Percy with having introduced forged 
or garbled versions of many ballads. He 
issued anonymously in 1791 ^Pieces of An- 
cient Popular Poetry from Authentic Manu- 
scripts and old printed Copies adorned with 
[fifteen] Cuts ’ by Thomas and John Bewick. 
In 1792 he published another work of value 
on a like topic, ^ Ancient Songs from the time 
of King Henry the Third to the Revolution' 
(2 vols. ; new edits. 1829 and 1877). This 
had been at press since 1787; it contained 
vignet tes by Stothard. In the prefatory essays 
on ‘ The Ancient English Minstrels ' and on 
^ The Songs, Musick, and Instrumental Perfor- 
mances of the Ancient English,' Ritson pur- 
sued the war with Percy by throwing un- 
justifiable doubt on the existence of the manu- 
script whence Percy claimed to have derived 
his ballads. Ritson's ‘ English Anthology ' 
of modern poetry from Surrey onwards (1793- 
1794, 3 vols.), which Stothard again illus- 
trated, met with little attention, but Ritson 
sustained his reputation by his edition of 
'Poems ... by Laurence Minot ' (1795) and 
by his exhaustive work on ' Robin Hood, a 
Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant relating to that cele- 
brated English Outlaw' (1795, 2 vols.) The 
last volume, wrote Sir Walter Scott, is a 


notable illustration of the excellences and de- 
fects of Ritson’s system. Every extant allu- 
sion to Robin Hood is printed and explained, 
but Ritson’s ' superstitious scrupulosity ’ led 
him to publish many valueless versions of the 
same ballad, and to print indiscriminately all 
' the spurious trash ' that had accumulated 
about his hero's name. The work was em- 
bellished by Bewick’s woodcuts (later edi- 
tions are dated 1832, with 'The Tale of 
Robin Hood and the Monk,’ and 1885, with 
additional illustrations by modern artists). 

Meanwhile Ritson had engaged in a new 
controversy. In 1784 he demonstrated in a 
letter signed ' Anti-Scot,’ in the ' Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ that John Pinkerton’s 
'Select Scotish Ballads’ (1783) was largely 
composed of modern forgeries by the alleged 
collector (cf. Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xi. 
256). Although Pinkerton frankly admitted 
the deceit. Ritson’s wrath did not abate, and 
he resolved to teach Pinkerton how his work 
ought to be done. In 1785 he printed ‘The 
Caledonian Muse : a Chronological Selection 
of Scottish Poetry from the earliest times,' 
hut a fire in the printing office destroyed the 
whole impression and the manuscript of the 
introductory essay. The text alone, with 
vignettes engraved by Heath after the designs 
of Thomas Bewick, was published in 1821. 
In the winter of 178G-7 Ritson made a walk- 
ing tour through the north of Scotland, and in 
1794 he issued a somewhat meagre collection 
of ‘ Scottish Song with the genuine Music’ (2 
vols.), with a few charming illustrations and 
a glossary. Pinkerton not unnaturally casti- 
gated the work in the ‘Scots Magazine.’ But 
this was not the last blow Ritson aimed at 
Pinkerton. To refute the latter’s ‘Origin of 
the Scythians or Goths,’ he compiled his 
' Annals of the Caledonians,’ which apj^eared 
after his death. Ritson contended against 
Pinkerton for the Celtic origin of the Scottish 
people, and charitably ascribed to madness 
Pinkerton’s difference of opinion. 

In 1791 Ritson visited Paris. He was in 
full sympathy with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, and on returning home avowed 
an extravagant admiration for the republi- 
can form of government. In 1793 he adopted 
the new republican calendar, and lost no op- 
portunity of displaying his democratic senti- 
ments. He accepted also the religious views 
of his French heroes, and he declared himself 
an atheist. He sought the acquaintance of 
Godwin, Holcroft, and Thelwall,but a closer 
scrutiny of ‘ these modern prophets and philo- 
sophers ' somewhat abated his enthusiasm 
for their propaganda. 

Ritson had already shown symptoms of 
nervous derangement. In 1796 his health 
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was so uncertain as to bring bis litorarj work 
to a standstill. Pecuniary troubles subse- 
quently harassed him. He engaged in hazar- 
dous speculation, and lost heavily, with the 
result that to meet his debts he had to sell 
his property in the north and portions of his 
library. But his interest in his literary pro- 
jects revived about 1800, when Sir Walter 
Scott applied to him for aid in his contem- 
plated work on ^ Border Minstrelsy.’ Scott 
had formed a high opinion of Ititson’s literary 
sagacity, and his compliments conquered 
Kitson’s asperity. In 1801 he visited Scott 
at Lasswade, and, despite an inconveniently 
strict adherence to a vegetarian diet and oc- 
casional displays of bad temper, did not for- 
feit his host’s respect. They corresponded 
amicably until Ititson’s health finally broke. 
On returning from Lasswade to London, 
Itirson resumed his literary labours with re- 
newed energy, and in 1802 he produced two 
works of value. The earlier, the suggestion 
of which he acknowledged was due to 
Steevens, was the useful ^ Bibliograpliia 
Poet ica : a Catalogue of English Poets of the 
Twelfrii, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Oenturya, with a Short Ac- 
count of their Works,’ 1802, 8vo. The 
second was his ‘ Ancient Engleisli Metrical 
Itomancebs,’ 1802, 3 v(da. 8vo, which opens 
with a learned dissertation, once more cen- 
suring Bishop Percy. The romances include 
‘ Iwaine and Gawin,’^Sir Launfal,’ ^Emure/ 
and eight others of early date. The notes 
and glossary are very elaborate. 

But Ritson’s nervous ailment was rapidly 
reaching an acute stage. ^An Essay on 
Abstinence from Animal Food as a Moral 
Duty,’ which Richard Phillips [q. v.] pub- 
lished in 1802, after it had been refused 
by many other publishers, bears marks of 
incipient insunity. Its perverse arguments 
were caustically exposed by the ^ Edin- 
burgh Review’ in April 1803 in an article 
jointly written by Lord Brougham and 
Sydney Smith (cf. Moohe’s Correi^pondencey 
vii. 13). For declining to obey the precepts 
set forth in the pamphlet, Ritson is said to 
have driven his nephew from Ids house. 
After some months’ incessant work Ritsou’s 
brain completely gave way. Barricading 
himself within his chambers at Gray’s Inn 
early in September 1803, he threatened with 
violence all who approached him. On 
10 Sept, beset fire to masses of manuscripts, 
including a valuable catalogue of romances j 
and the steward of Gray’s Inn broke into liis 
rooms in the fear that he would bum the 
house down. To a neighbour and a bencher 
of the inn, Robert Smith, he explained, when 
challenged to account for his conduct, that 


*he was then writing a pamphlet proviug 
Jesus Christ an impostor.’ A few days later 
he was removed to the house of Sir Jonathan 
Miles at Iloxton, where he died of paralysis 
of the brain on 23 Sept. 1803. lie was buried 
four days later in Biinliill Fields. His exe- 
cutor and sole legatee was his nephew, Joseph 
Frank of Stockton. His library was sold by 
Leigh & Sotheby on 5 Dec. 1803. It con- 
tained many rare books and several manu- 
scripts by Ritson. Among the latter were a 
^ Viilare Dunelmense,’ a ' Bibliograpbia Sco- 
tica ’ (reputed to be of great value, which 
was purchased by George Chalmers ), and an 
annotated copy of Johnson’s and Sleevens’s 
edition of Shakespeare, including three vo- 
lumes of manuscript notes, which was pur- 
chased by Longman for 110/. The whole 
collection of 986 lots fetched 68H. &s. Qd. 

Ritson combined much pedantry with his 
scholarship ; but he sought a far higher ideal 
of accuracy than is common among anti- 
quaries, while he spared no pains in accumu- 
lating information. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
that ^ he had an honesty of principle about 
him which, if it went to ridiculous extremi- 
ties, was still rt^spectablo from the soundness 
of the foundation.’ But Scott did not over- 
look his friend’s pecuruirities, and in verses 
written for the Bannatync Club in 1823 he 
referred to ^ Little Ritson ’ 

As bit tor as gall, and as sharp as a razor, 

And feeding on herbs as a N(jbuchudnozzar, 

Ritson’s impatience of inaccuracy led him to 
nuduly underrate the labours of his contem- 
poraries, and his suspicions of imposture 
were often unwarranted. Ikit his irritability 
and eccentricity were mainly due to mental 
malady, lie showed when in good health 
many generous instincts, and he cherished no 
personal animosity against those on whose 
published work lie made his splenetic attacks. 
With Surtees, George Raton, Walter Scott, 
and his nephew he corresponded good- 
humouredly to the end. He produced his 
works with every typographical advantage, 
and employed Bewick and Stothard to illus- 
trate many of them. It is doubtful if any of 
his literary ventures proved remunerative. 

In person, according to his friend Robert 
Smith, Ritson resembled a spider. A cari- 
cature of him by Gillray represents him in a 
tall hat and a long closely buttoned coat. A 
silhouette by William Park of Hampstead is 
prefixed to Ilaslewood’s ^ Account ’ and to 
the ^Caledonian Muse,’ 1821. 

After Ritson’s death many new editions of 
his anthologies were issued by his nephew, 
in addition to his printed but uripublisUed 
^ Galedunian Muse ’ (1821, by R. Triphook)„ 
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His nephew, Frank, also edited from kis 
unpublished manuscripts : 1. ‘ The Office of 
Bailiff of a Liberty/ 1811, 8vo. 2, ‘ The Life 
of King Arthur,’ 1826, 8vo. 3. Memoirs of 
the Celts or Gauls/ 1827, 8vo. 4. ^ Annals 
of the Caledonians, Piets, and Scots/ 2 vols, 
Edinburgh, 1828, 8vo. 5. ^ Fahy Tales, now 
first collected, to which are prefixed two dis- 
sertations (1) On Pygmies, (2) On Fairies, by 
J oseph Pitson, esq./ 1831 . Ritson's * Critical 
Observations on the Various and Essential 
Parts of a Deed ’ first appeared in 1804 as an 
appendix to ‘ Practical Points or Maxims in 
Conveyancing,’ by his old master, Ralph 
Bradley of Stockton (3rd edit. 1826). 

Ritson has been wrongly credited with a 
well-executed translation of the ‘ Hymn to 
Venus ’ ascribed to Homer, 1788, 8vo. This 
is the work of Isaa.c Ritson (1761-1780), 
native of Emont Bridge, near Penrith, who 
became a schoolmaster at Penrith and a 
competent classical scholar. Subsequently 
he attended medical classes at Edinburgh, 
and finally settled in London, where he 
contributed medical articles to the ‘ Monthly 
Review.’ Besides the ‘ Hymn,’ Isaac Ritson 
wrote the preface, and much besides, of James 
Clarke’s ^ Survey of the Lakes in Cumber- 
land ’ (1787). His friends predicted for him 
a distinguished literary career ; but he died 
rematurely at Islington in 1789, aged 28. 
le was not related to the better known 
Joseph {Gent. Mag. 1803, ii. 1031 j Hut- 
chinson, Cumberland). 

One Jonathan Ritson (1776 ?~1846), a 
native of Whitehaven, attained great skill 
as a wood-carver, being employed at Arundel 
and Petworth (1827-46) completing the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, from whom much of 
his own is with difficulty distinguished. A 
portrait by Clint is at Petworth {Gent. Mag. 
1846, i. 548). 

[Letters of Joseph Ritson, esq., from originals 
in possession of his nephew, with a Memoir by 
8ir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. 1833 ; Letters from 
Ritson to Mr. George Paton, E'Hnburgh, 1829; 
Some Account of the Life and Publications of the 
late Joseph RitsoU, esq., by Joseph Haslewood, 
1824; Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, iii.193; Memoir 
in the Monthly Magazine for November 1803, re- 
printed in the Monthly Mirror for May 1805, 
attributed to Wbliam Godwin ; british Critic, 
October 1803; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and 
Illustrations; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 100 ; 
De Gtiincoy’s Works, ed. Masson, xi. 441-2; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Chambers’s Book of 
Days, ii. 405-6 ; Scott’s Introduction to the 1830 
edition of the Border Minstrelsy. Two unpuh- 
lishedletters, now in the possession of Mr Charles 
Davis of Kew, from H. 0. Selby of Gray’s Inn to 
Bishop Percy, dated respectively 6 April and 
14 June 18v.i4, give some account of Ritsun’s life 


and last days, chiefly derived from the narrative 
of Robert Smith, a bencher of the inn, whose 
chambers were above those of Ritson.] S. L. 

RITTER, HENRY (1816-1853), artist, 
was horn at Montreal, Canada, in 1816, and 
was destined to a commercial career, but 
persuaded his father to send him to Europe 
to study art. He remained for some time 
at Hamburg studying under Grozer, and 
ultimately settled at Diisseldorf, where he 
studied under Jordan and took two prizes 
at the academy. His health began to fail in 
1847, when he was engaged on his largest 
painting. He died at Diisseldorf on 21 Dec. 
1853. 

Ritter chiefly afiected sea-pieces. His 
best works were: ^Smugglers struggling 
with English Soldiers,’ 1839 ; ^ LeP’anfaron/ 
1842 ; ‘ Marriage Proposal in Normandy/ 
1842 ; ^ Young Pilot Drowned/ 1844 (pur- 
chased by the Art Society of Prussia) j and 
‘ The Poachers,’ 1847. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr, ; Bryan’s 
Die. of Painters, 1889.] C. A. H. 

RITWYSE, JOHN {d. 1532.?). [See 

RlGH'iWISE.] 

RIVAROL, LOUISA HENRIETTA 
Madame de ( 1749 .?-1821 ), was the only child 
of a Scotsman, Mather Flint, a teacher of 
English, who in 1720, at the age of eleven, 
accompanied to France his uncle, George 
Flint. This George Flint, whom his niece 
describes as being ‘ known all over Europe,’ 
was apparently the author of ‘ Robin’s Last 
Shift’ (1717). Her father permanently 
settled in Paris about 1734, and published 
between 1760 and 1756 several works on 
English grammar and pronunciation. Even- 
tually, after his wife’s death, he apparently 
became a priest, and was appointed ‘ cur5 
du Mesnil-le-roi.’ Thus designated, he sub- 
scribed in 1776 to Letourneur’s translation of 
Shakespeare (see list of subscribers in vol. i.) 

Louisa, born at Remiremont before 1750, 
translated into French one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, with Dr. Johnson’s notes (probably 
the * Merchant of Venice/ published in 1768). 
On 31 March 1709 Johnson wrote her a letter 
in French, thanking hex for her.eulogiums, 
and playfully complaining that she detained 
in Paris Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister Fanny 
[see under Reynolds, Sie Joshua, ad 
In the autumn of that year Reynolds, while 
in Paris, exchanged visits with her father 
and mother. About 1780 the daughter mar- 
ried the so-caUed Comte de Rivarol, the 
future satirist of the revolution. He was 
then twenty-seven, while she is described as 
older, hut very handsome, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competency. He is said to have 
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compared her to Juno for jealousy and Xan- 
tippe for violence, and shortly after she had 
given birth to a son he quitted her for ever. 
For two years she was dependent on a nurse 
named Lespagnier, to whom the French 
academy on 125 Aug. 1783 consequently 
awarded the Montyon prize. Kivarol was 
much mortified at the stigma thus cast on 
him, and did his utmost to prevent the prize 
from being awarded; but all that he could 
effect was the omission of his wife’s name 
from the report. During the revolution she 
was imprisoned for three months in 1794, but 
on her release obtained a divorce as the wife 
of an Emigre. After her husband’s death at 
Derlin in 1801 she published a ^Notice sur 
Kivarol,’ in which she complained of his bro- 
ther and other mischief-muhers as the cause 
of the estrangement, alfected groat admira- 
tion and love for him, and protested bitterly, 
notwithstanding the divorce, against her ex- 
clusion from his will. In straitened circum- 
stances, she translated several English works 
into French, and in 1801 offered to write for 
Guard’s ‘ Publiciste.’ After the llestoration 
she obtained a small pension, and she died 
in Paris on 21 Aug. 1821. Her son Raphael, 
who resembled his father in wit and good 
looks, joined Kivarol at Hamburg at the end 
of 1794, and served first in the Danish and 
then in the Russian army. He died in 
Russia in 1810. 

[Cotton’s Reynolds and his Works, p. 103; 
Northcoie’s Reynolds; Hill’s Letters of Dr. 
Johnson; Grimm’s Correspon dance Lir.tdraire; 
Notice sur Eivarol; Lescure’K Rivard; Le Bre^ 
ton’s Rivard; Alger’s Englishmen in the French 
Revolution, App. E.] J. G. A. 

RIVAULX or RIVALLIS, PETER de 
{d. 1258?), favourite of Henry III, a Poitcvin 
by birth, is said by Roger 'VVendover(iu. 48) 
to have been a son, and by Matthew Paris 
to have been a son or nephew, of Peter des 
Roches [q. v.] In 1204, being then appa- 
rently a minor, he was granted various 
churches in Lincolnshire {Rot. Lit. Pat. 
Record edit. p. 43). In 1218 he appears as 
one of the king’s chamberlains and a clerk 
in the wardrobe, and in 1223 he was chan- 
cellor of Poitou (Shirlbv, Zetfers of 
Henry 111). On the fall of Hubert d© 
Burgh in June 1232, the Poitevins became 
all-powerful. Rivaulx was made custos of 
escheats and wards and treasurer, in place 
of Hubert’s friend, Ranulf Brito [q. v.] He 
was also granted the custody of many of the 
most important castles in England, the royal 
purveyorship at fairs, the chamberlainship 
of the exchequer in Ireland, custody of the 
Jewry; and of many ports and vacant sees 
passim)* According to Matthew Paris, 


the king at this time put no trust in any one 
except Rivaulx, ^ cujiis Anglia tota disposi- 
tionibiis subjacebat.’ In 1232 he was sent 
to demand Hubert de Burgh’s treasure ; in 
the following year he took an active part in 
the proceedings against Richard Marshal 
[q. v.], and received custody of the lands of 
the earl’s two chief siij)portc‘rs, Gilbcirt Basset 
and Richard Si ward. In November he was 
present at Grosmont, and lost his pro])erty 
in the retreat which followed Alarshal’s de- 
feat of the king’s forces. 

Meanwhile a strong reaction set in against 
the Poitevin favourites, Robert Bacun told 
the king there would be no peace until 
Rivaulx was removed, and th (3 bishops 
threatened to excommunicate him. At 
length, in April 1234, Henry was forced to 
yield to the clamour ; Peter ’was deprived of 
all his olfices, and fhid to Winchester for 
sanctuary. Theiuie he was summoned in 
July to appear before tlie king, who re- 
proached him with his evil counsel, and sent 
him to the Tower. ^ A few days later he was 
released, on the intervention of Edmund 
Rich, archbishop of Oantei*bury, and allowed 
to retire to Winchester. In 1 236 he was once 
more restored to favour and made k(u*per of 
the wardrobe; in 1249 he had temporary 
charge of the griiat sc^al, and in the same ytuir 
was sent to reccuve the tallage of the city of 
London. On I(J July 1255 he was consti- 
tuted a baron of the 'exclu^qiier ; in the fol- 
lowing year he was dean of Brug and rector 
of Claverley in Shropshire (Evtoit, Shrop^ 
shire, iii. 75). In 1257 he was again ap- 
pointed treasurer, and in the same year was 
sent on an embassy to France to renew the 
truce (Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. v. 611 , 620). 
On 20 May 1258 he was granted some land at 
Winchester; but his name does not appear 
again, and he probably died in the same year. 

[Matthew Paris, Roger Wendovor, Matthew 
of Westminster, Annales Monastici, and 8]iir- 
ley’s Letters of Henry III (Rolls 8or.), passim ; 
Roberts’s Excerpt e Rot. Fin. ; Madox’s Hist, 
of the Exchequer; Devon’s Issue Rolls, pp. 39, 
40; Rotuli Litt. Patent. 1204-16, p. 43; Cal. 
Rot Pat passim ; Cal. Rot. Chart, pp. 49, 50 ; 
Rymer’s Fmdora (Record edit.), i. i. 370 ; R61es 
Gascons, ed. Mitrhel ; Sussex Arelneol. Coll. v. 
144, 152, 153, xviii. 142, xxiii. 25 ; Dupont’s 
Pierre dos Roches ; Foss’s Judges of England.] 

A. F. P. 

RIVERS, Fares. [See Wooevieee or 
WXDBVILEE, Riohabb, first Eabl, d . 1409 ; 
WOOBVILLB or WXDEVILEB, Akthonv, Se- 
cond Fare, 1442 .^-1483 ; Bavaob, Riokabd, 
fourth Fabe, 1664-1712.] 

RIVERS, first Baron. [See Pxtt, 
Gbobub, 1^22?-1803.] 
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BIVBRS, ANTONY (/. 1615), Jesuit., 
who also went by the name of Thom\s 
Blewbtt, was living in London from 1601 
to 1603, and was socius or secretary to 
Bather Henry Garnett [q. v.] He corre- 
sponded with Robert Parsons (1516-1610) 
[q. V.], and, after the execution of Garnett 
m 1606, he seems to have joined Parsons in 
Italy. Prom London Rivers wrote letters, 
extant partly in the Old Clergy Chapter and 
partly in the Record Office, containing 
minute accounts of palace intrigues and state 
secrets. The description of the movement 
fostered by Elizabeth against the Jesuits is 
interwoven with court news and amusing 
remarks on the queen’s habits. 

In 169^ a dedication to a new issue of 
Shirley’s fine tragedy ‘The Traytor’ (then 
recently revived at Oovent Garden) spoke of 
the play as being originally the work of ‘Mr. 
Rivers,’ and Motteux, in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Journal ’ for April 169^3, stated that the real 
author was a Jesuit, who wrote the play in 
Newgate, where he subsequently died. ‘The 
Traytor ’ was, however, licensed as by J ames 
Shirley on 4 May 1631, and produced as by 
him at the Cockpit in 1636.^ Both Dyce and 
Mr. Fleay treat the ascription to Rivers in 
the dedication of 1692 as a dishonest attempt 
to claim the play for a Roman catholic (ShiEt 
LEY, Dramatic Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i.p. xiv } 
Bleat, Dio^r. Chronicle, s. v. ‘ Rivers’). 

[Foley’s Records of the Engl. Prov. of the Soc. 
of Jesus, i. 3f.; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, 
■p. 180; Baker’s Biogr.Dram. ed. 1812, iii- 249.] 

^ E. C. M, 

RIVERS, THOMAS (1798-1877), nur- 
seryman, the son of Thomas and J ane Rivers 
of Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, was bom 
there on 27 Dec. 1798. His ancestor, John 
Rivers, a native of Berkshire, established 
nurseries at Sawbridgeworth between 1720 
find 1730. On the retirement of his father 
in 1827, Rivers directed his efforts to the 
cultivation of roses, of which he obtained 
the best collection in England. In 1833 he 
published his ‘ Catalogue of Roses,’ and in 
1837 ‘The Rose Amateur’s Guide’ (11th 
edit, enlarged, &c. London, 1877, 8vo). His 
‘ Miniature Bruit Garden ; or the Cultiue of 
Pyramidal Fruit Trees,’ &c. 1840, 8vo (20th 
edit. London, 1891, 8vo), gave an impulse to 
root-pruning. In 1850 he published ‘The 
Orchard House ; or the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees inPots under Glass’ (London, 8vo, 16th 
edit. ; edited and arranged by T. B. Rivers, 
London, 1879, 8vo). Rivers also contributed 
largely to gardening journals, commencing 
with a paper on apple-culture in ‘ Loudon s 
Gardener’s Magazine ’ (1827). In 1854 he 


took part in founding the British Pomological 
Society. As a memorial of his services his 
portrait was painted in 1870, and placed in 
the rooms of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. He died on 17 Oct. 1877, and was 
buried at Sawbridgeworth. By his mar- 
riage in 1827 Rivers left a son, Mr. Thomas 
Francis Rivers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of his father’s works. As a prac- 
tical nurseryman, by the introduction of the 
‘ Early Rivers ’ plum, Rivers both extended 
the native fruit season and enabled British 
fruit-growers to compete successfully with 
their continental rivals ; while, by his de- 
velopment of small fruit trees, he gave a 
valuable lesson to English gardeners in the 
economy of space. 

[Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum, ii. 350; Journal of Horticulture, 1877, 
xxxiii. 327-8, 342-4; Eepertorium Annuum 
Literature Botanicae Periodicse, vi. 335, vii. 390 ; 
information from T. Francis Rivers, esq.] 

W. A. S. H. 

RIVERS, WILLIAM (1788-1856), 
lieutenant in tbe navy and adjutant of 
Greenwich Hospital, was entered on board 
the Victory in May 1795. In her he went 
out to the Mediterranean, was slightly 
wounded in the action of 13 July 1/95, was 
present in the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
14 Feb. 1797, and on the return of the 
Victory to England continued in her while 
she was employed as a depot for prisoners, 
till paid off in 1799. He again joined the 
Victory in 1803, when she went out to the 
Mediterranean as flagship of Lord Nelson, 
and, continuing in her, was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1806, when he 
was severely wounded by a splinter in the 
mouth, and had his left leg shot off in the very 
beginning of tbe action. On 8 Jan. 1806 he 
was promoted to he lieutenant of the Princess 
of Orange. He received a gratuity from the 
patriotic fund, and in 1816 was awarded a 
pension of fi.ve shillings a day for the loss of 
Hs leg. From April 1806 to January 1807 
he served in the Otter sloop in the Channel, 
from April 1807 to October 1809 he was in 
the Cossack frigate, in which he was present 
at the reduction of Copenhagen in Septem- 
ber 1807 [see Gambibe, James, Lobd Gam- 
btbb], and in tbe end of 1809 was in tbe Cretan 
off FI ashing. For the following years, and till 
the peace, he served in successive guardships 
at the Nore. After many fruitless applica- 
tions for employment, he was in November 
1824 appointed warden at Woolwich dock- 
yard, and in April 1826 to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Here he remained for upwards of 
1 thirty years, during which time he took an 
1 active part in the administration and organi- 
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satioii of tlie hospital and many of the minor 
charities connected with. it. He died in his 
rooms in the hospital on 6 Dec. 185(>. He 
married, in 1809, a niece of Joseph Gibson of 
Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, and had 
issue. A subscription bust by T. Milnes is 
in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Gent. JVTag. 
1867, i- 1B2 ; Catalogue of the Portraits, <&c., 
in the Painted Hall.] J. K. L, 

RIVERSTOH, titular Babojst oi^{d, 1715). 
[See Nugent, Thomas.] 

RIVETT or REVETT, JOHN (1624- 
1674), protestant brazier^ [See under Le 
SuEUE, Hubeex.] 

RIVIERE, HENRY PARSONS (1811- 
1888), watercolour painter, son of Dauiol 
Valentine Riviere, a drawing-master, and 
younger brother of William Riviere [q. v.], 
and of Robert Riviere [q. v.], was born in the 
parish of St. Marylebone, London, on IG Aug. 
1811. He became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and also painted rustic figures from 
life at the Artists’ Society in Olipstone Street. 
His earliest exhibited drawings wore ^An 
Interior’ and a copy of ^The Triumph of 
Silenus,’ by Rubens, which appeared at the 
Society of British Artists in 1862. Two years 
later, in 1834, he was elected a member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
where he exhibited 101 drawings before his 
retirement from it in 1850. In 1852 he 
became an associate of the older Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, but he never rose 
to the rank of a full member. Subjects of 
Irish life and humour, such as ‘A Bit of 
Blarney,’ * A Little Botheration,’ and * Don’t 
say Nay, charming Judy Callaghan,’ formed 
the staple of his exhibited works until 1865. 
About that time he gave up his practice as 
a teacher, and went to Rome, where he re- 
mained until near the end of his life. 
Henceforward the drawings which he sent 
home for exhibition consisted chiefly of 
views of the ancient ruins in Home and its 
environs. Between 1852 and 1888 he con- 
tributed 299 works to the exhibitions of the 
society. He exhibited also occasionally be- 
tween 1832 and 1873 at the Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British 
Artists. Among his more important works 
may be named ‘The Dying Brigand’ and 
*The Porum,’ 1867, and *The Coliseum,’ 
1868. He was an able copyist of the old 
masters. Titian’s ‘ Entombment ’ and Paul 
Veronese’s ‘ Marriage at Cana,’ both in water- 
colours, are in the possession of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has ‘ A Temple, formerly known as a 


Temple of Vesta, and the House of Rieuzi 
Rome,’ painted by him in 1887. ’ 

Riviere returned finally to England in 
1884, and died at 26 St. John’s Wood Road 
London, on 9 May 1888. ' 

[Roget’s History of the ‘Old Water-Colour’ 
Society, i891, ii. 369-72; Bryan’s Dictionarv 
of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and 
Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 770; Graves’s DRtionarv 
of Ardst-s, 1895; Athonieura, 1888, ii. 734 * 
Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of Paintprq 
in Water-Colours, 1852-88.] R. E. G. 


RIVIERE, ROBERT (1808-1882), book- 
binder, was born on 30 June 1808 at 8 Ciren- 
cester Place (now called Titchfleld Street) 
near Fitzroy Square, London. He was de- 
scended from a Preneb family, who left their 
country on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. His father, Daniel Valentine Riviere 
(1780-1854), who was a drawing-master of 
considerable celebrity and a gold medallist of 
the Royal Academy, married, in 1800, Hen- 
rietta Thunder, by whom ho had a family of 
five sons and six daughters. The eldest and 
third sons, William and Henry Parsons 
Riviere, both painters, are noticed separately. 
Anno, the oldest daughter, became the second 
wife of Sir Henry Rowley Bishop [q. v.], the 
composer, and acquired much distinction as 
a singer, 

Robert, the second son, was educated at 
an academy at Hornsey kej)t by Mr. Grant, 
and on leaving sebool, in 1824, was appren- 
ticed to Messrs. Allman, the booksellers, of 
Princes Street, Hanover Square. In 1829 
he established himself at Bath as a boolc- 
seller, and subst^quently as a bookbinder in 
a small way, employing only one man. But 
not finding suffich^nt 8CO])e for his talents in 
that city, he came in 1840 to London, where 
he commenced business as a bookbinder at 
28 Gtreat Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
afterwards removing to 196 Piccadilly. The 
excellent workmanship and good taste dis- 
played in his bindings gradually won for them 
the appreciation of connoisseurs, and he was 
krgely employed by the Duke of Devon hire, 
Mr. Ohristie-Miller, Captain Brooke, and 
other great collectors. lie also bound for 
the queen and the royal family. In the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 he exhibited several ex- 
amples ot his skill, and he obtained a medal. 
He was chosen by the council to hind one 
thousand copies of the large ^Illustrated 
Catalogue,’ intended for presentation to ‘ all 
the crowned heads in Europe’ and other 
distinguished persons. It is said that two 
thousand skins of the best red morocco, as well 
as fifteen hundred yards of silk for the linings 
of the covers, were used by Riviere for this 
undertaking. He also restored and bound 
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tlie famous Domesday Book, now preserved 
in the Record Office, an excellent piece of 
work. 

While the binding of Riviere, like that of 
his equally celebrated fellow-craftsman, 
Francis Bedford, is deficient in originality, 
it is in all other respects— in the quality of 
the materials, the forwarding, and in the 
finish and delicacy of the tooling— deserving 
of almost unqualified commendation. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he was en- 
tirely self-taught, his bindings are wonderful 
specimens of artistic taste, skill, and perse- 
verance. He died at his residence, 47 Glou- 
cester Road, Regent’s Park, on 12 April 
1882, and was buried in the churchyard at 
East End, Finchley. ^ 

Riviere married, in 1830, Eliza Sarah 
Pegler, by whom he had two daughters. He 
bequeathed his business to the eldest son of 
the second daughter, Mr Percival Calkin, 
who had been taken into partnership by his 
grandfather in 1880, when the style of the 
firm was altered to Ilobert Riviere & Son. 

[Bibliographer, ii. 22; Bookseller, 1882, p. 
418; Bookbinder, i. 150; Great Exhibition of 
1851. Reports of Juries, pp. 425, 453 : informar 
tion from the family.] W. Y. F. 

RIYIERE, WILLIAM (1806-1876), 
painter, born in the parish of St, Marylebone, 
London, on 22 Oct. 1806, was son of Daniel 
Valentine Riviere, a drawing-master, and 
brother of Henry Parsons Riviere [q. v.] and 
of Robert Riviere [q. v.] After receiving in- 
struction from his father, W^illiam became a 
student of the Royal Academy, and distin- 
guished himself by his powers as a draughts- 
man, and by his passionate devotion to the 
study of the old masters, especially of Michael 
Angelo and the artists of the Roman and 
Florentine schools. He exhibited first in 1826, 
when he sent to the Royal Academy a portrait 
and a scene from Shakespeare’s ‘ King John,’ 
and he continued to exhibit at intervals during 
the next few years portraits, domestic suh- 
iects, and landscapes, both at the academy 
and at the British Institution. In 1843 he 
sent to the Westminster Hall competition 
a cartoon, the subject of which was a 'Council 
of Ancient Britons,’ and in 1844 a fresco of 
' An Act of Mercy, and a painting in oils of 
a ' Council of Ancient Britons.’ In 1845 he 
sent to Westminster Hall a sketch repre- 
senting 'Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V, 
acknowledging the authority of Chief Jus- 
tice Gascoigne,’ with a portion of the same 
subject in fresco, and in 1847 an oil-painting 
illustrative of ' The Acts of Mercy.’ He 
was an excellent landscape-painter both in 
oil and in watercolours, and several fine 


examples of the latter now belong to Mr. 
Briton Riviere. But it was to the educa- 
tional side of art that Riviere mainly de- 
voted himself, and in 1849 he was appointed 
drawing- master at Cheltenham College, 
where he succeeded in creating a drawing- 
school which was unique of its kind, and was 
probably the best school of art out of London. 
After ten years’ work he resigned his appoint- 
ment and went to Oxford, where he laboured 
earnestly to develop his theory that the study 
ofart should form an essential part of higher 
education. His last exhibited work was a 
portrait of Dr. Wynter, president of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, which was at the 
Royal Academy in 1860. He likewise essayed 
sculpture, and left behind him an original 
model of ' Samson slaying the Lion.’ 

Riviere died suddenly, at 36 Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, on 21 Aug. 1876. A miniature 
of him when a young man, by 0. W. Pegler, 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. 

[ Jackfsou’s Oxford Journal, 2 Sept. 1 876 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 388; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1826- 
1860; information kindly supplied by Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.] R. E. G. 

RIVINGTOH, CHARLES (1688-1742), 
publisher, eldest son of Thurston Rivington, 
was born at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1688. 
He was apprenticed to Matthews, a London 
bookseller, and made free of the city in 1711 , 
when the premises and trade of Richard 
Chiswell (1639-1711) [q. v.] passed into his 
hands, and the sign of the ' Bible and Crown ’ 
was first affixed to the house in Paternoster 
Row. By 1715 Rivington had published 
editions of Cave’s 'Primitive Christianity,’ 
Nelson’s 'Thomas h Kempis,’ and other 
works, chiefly theological. 'The Scourge, 
in Vindication of the Church of England ’ 
(1720), is the earliest hook known to bear the 
•well-known sign of the Rivingtons. Charles 
Rivington brought out one of Whitefleld’s 
earliest works, ' The Nature and Necessity of 
a new Birth in Christ ’ (1737), and Wesley’s 
edition of ' Thomas h. Kempis ’ (17 35). With 
Bettesworth he formed a 'New Conger’ in 
1736, in rivalry to the old 'Conger,’ or partner- 
ship of booksellers which had existed in various 
forms from before 1700 (Mxjbbay, New 
English Diet 1893, ii. 820 ; Nichols, ZiL 
Anecd. i. 340). He soon became the leading 
theological publisher, and carried on a large 
commission business in sermons. Writing to 
Aaron Hill, Samuel Richardson says that 
Rivington and Osborne 'had long been urging 
me to give them a little book, which they 
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said they were often asked after, of familiar 
letters on the useful concerns in common 
life ' (Correspondence, 1804, vol. i. p. Ixxiii). 
This was the origin of ‘ Pamela,’ commenced 
10 Nov. 1739, and issued with the names of 
the two publishers on the title-pag'e in 1741- 
1742. 

llivington died at his house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard on 22 Feb. 1742, aged 64. lie 
married Eleanor Pease of Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne, by whom he had thirteen children. 
Samuel 'itichardson acted as executor, and 
guardian to the children. The fourth son, 
John [q. V.], and the sixtli son, James (see 
below), succeeded to the business. 

James Rivlnqtok (1724-1803), the sixth 
son, soon left the firm and joined a Mr. Flet- 
cher of St. Paul’s Churchyard, with whom 
he brought out Smollett’s ^ History of Eng- 
land,’ clearing thereby 1 0 , 000 /. took to 
horse-racitig, and in i7(>() settled as a book- 
seller in Philadelphia. The following y<Mir 
he opened a book store at the lower (md of 
Wall Street, New York. In 1702 ho com- 
menced bookstilling in Boston. lie faih^d, 
and recommenced in New York, and in 
April 1773 began ‘Rivington’s New York 
G-azetteer,’ supporting the British govern- 
ment, which brought him into trouble with 
the colonists. Ho returned to England, 
purchased a new press, was appointed, on 
^oing back to America, king’s printer 
for New York, and started ‘kivington’s 
New York Loyal Gazette’ (1777), after- 
wards the ‘ Royal G azette.’ lie was the pub- 
lisher of Major Andih’s ' Cow Chase.’ About 
1781 he is said to have turned spy, and to 
have furnished Washington with important 
information. He remained in New York 
after the evacuation by British troops, and 
changed the title of his paper to ^ Rivington’s 
New York Gazette and Universal Adver- 
tiser ; ’ hut his business declined, his paper 
came to an end in 1783, and he passed the 
remainder of his life in comparative poverty. 
He died at New York in January 1803. 
He married twice; first, a Mias M’ynshull 
in England, and, secondly, Eliaabiith van 
Horne of New York (<f. July 1795), by whom 
he had children. A portrait, which lias been 
engraved, is in the possession of Mr, W. H. 
Appleton of New Y^ork. 

[8. Rivington’s Publishing House of Riving- 
ton, 1894; Curweifs Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, 
pp. 296-300; Knight’s Shadows of the Old 
Booksellers; Gent. Mag. 1742, p. 107; Timper- 
ley’s Encyclopaedia, 1842, p. 668; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd vols. i., ii., iv., viii, ; and for James 
Rivington ; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biogr., New York, 1 888, v, 267-8 ; Thomas’s Hist, 
of Printingin America, 1874, 2 vols.; Buyckinck’s 


Cyclopjedia of Amorlean Literature, vol i • 
Sabine’s Amorican Loyalists, Boston. 1857’nn’ 

557-60.] il. 

RIVITOTON, FRAKOIS (1805-188») 

publisher, third son of Charles Rivington 
the younger (1754-1831), was born\u 
19 Jan. 1805 [s(Ki under Riviottok, John 
1720-1792]. having been educated at Bre^ 
men in Germany, ho became in 1827 a 
member of the firm of Rivington, of St 
BauTH Churchyard and Wa(,erloo Place' 
London. As connected with the tiubli- 
cation of ‘ Tracl.a for the Times ’ (Rev. T. 

llemmismices, i. 312) and New- 
man’s ^ Parochial Sermons,’ and as publisher 
of the ‘ British Critic,’ he was associated 
with Ward, Newman, tlu‘, Mozloys, and other 
loading members of the Tractarian T)artv 
(i/A ii. 217, 394-(); W. Waud, W. Q, Wanl 
and the O.rford Momnmt, 1890, p. 247* 
Rev. J. B. MDZii.nr, Letters, 1885, pp. 109 
Ild-B; J.n)i)ON, LifeofPusey, 1893, i. 423- 
424). In 1853 the biUHiuoss was entirely 
withdrawn from 8 I'., Paul’s Churchyard to 
the branch in VVat.erloo Place. Rivington 
retired from the firm in July 1859, and was 
succeeded by his second cousin, John (1812- 
188(5), a partm^r since 1842, and his son, 
Francis Hansard (5. 183-1*). The former re- 
tired in 1807, and the business was carried 
ou by the latter and his brother Septimus 
(A 1840) until M.'ay 18!-i9. Erom this date 
Francis Hansard was the solo member of 
the firm to J une 1890, when the whole busi- 
m‘aB was taken over by Messi's. Longman 
{Ikolmller, Dimember 1*859 and June 1890). 
In 1893 the name reappeared in tlui style of 
Rivington, Percival k Co., of King Street, 
Coveiit Garden, of which Mr. Septimus 
Rivington is the chief partner (Publishers^ 
Cirndarj 1 J uly 1893 : Aikencewn, 1 July 
1893). 

During the latter part of his life he resided 
at Eastbourne, where he died on 7 Jan. 1885, 
on the eve of completing his eightieth year. 
Rivington was twice married, and left a large 
family. A portirait, taken in his fifty-ninth 
year, is reproduced by S. Rivington 
Ushing Mouse of lUrington, 1 894, p. 32, see also 
pp. 46-54). Besides a few pamphlets on church 
subjects, he wrote ‘ Some Account of the 
Life and Writinffs of St. Paul,’ London, 1874, 
8 VO; and edited Dean William Sherlock’s 
‘ Practical Discourse concerning Death.’ 

[Bookseller, January 1885; Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 15 Jan. 1885.] H. R, T. 

^ BIVINGTON, JOHN (1720-1792), pub- 
lisher, born in 1720, was the fourth son of 
Charles Rivington the elder (1C88-1742) 
[q. V.], and after the death of his father 
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carried oa the business on behalf of himself, 
his mother, and his brother James, under the 
supervision of Samuel Kichardson and the 
other executors. About 1760 he was ap- 
pointed publisher to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. His eldest son 
Francis (1746-1822) and sixth son Charles 
(1754-1831) were already admitted into the 
firm, and Rivington was made manager of 
some of the standard editions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Locke, and other classics, issued by 
the ' Conger,’ i.e. a combination of the trade. 
During Dodsley’s illness the * Annual Regi- 
ster’ was managed by the Rivingtons, who 
also started one of their own, edited by 
Edmund Burke, which lasted until 1812, 
and was resumed between 1820 and 1823. 
It then merged in the older publication, 
which, after having been managed a fewyears 
by the Baldwins, returned into the hands of 
the Rivingtons (S. Rivingtoit, Publishwg 
JBCouse of Mivington, 1894, p. 15). The family 
were much interested in the administration 
of the Company of Stationers. John served 
as master in 1776, when his two brothers and 
four sons were all liverymen (Nichols, Lit, 
Anecd. iii, 400). He was also a governor of 
several of the royal hospitals, and a director 
of the Amicable Life Society and of the 
Union Fire Office. He did not leave a large 
fortune, and died on 16 Jan. 1792, in his 
seventy-third year. In 1743 he married Eliza 
Miller (1723-1792), a sister of Sir Francis 
Gosling, banker, and afterwards lord mayor. 
She bore him fourteen children. His widow 
died on 21 Oct. 1792, aged 69. 

FrakcisRitiitgtoit (1745-1822), the eldest 
son, and Charles Rtvin-gtoit, the younger 
(1764-1831), sixth son, together carried on 
the business. In 1793 they commenced the 
* British Critic,’ which came out monthly at 
2«., and soon attained a circulation of 3,500, 
Archdeacon Nares, who edited the first series 
down to 1813, and the Rev. William Beloe 
V.] were interested in the imdertaking. 
The second series (1816-17) was edited by 
"William Rowe Lyall [q. v.] In 1819 a west- 
end branch of the firm was opened at 3 Water- 
loo Place. In 1 820 a secondhand bookselling 
business was started at 148 Strand, under the 
management of John Cochrane. Francis died 
at his house at Islington on 18 Oct. 1822, hav- 
ing married Margaret Ellill (d. 1828), by 
whom he had six children (Nichols, Illu&~ 
trations, viii. 497). Charles, who was for 
many years a stockkeeper of the Company of 
Stationers, and became master of the company 
inl819,died on26 May 1831, leaving four sons 
— George (1 801-1868), Francis [q.vj, Charles, 
and "William — and four daughters (Memoir by 
Alexander Chalmers in Gent. Mag. J une 1831 ; 

VOL. XLVIII. 


S. Rivingtox’s Publishing Mouse of Hiving- 
ton, 1894, pp. 67-76, with portrait). 

Francis’s eldest son John (1779-1841) was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1827, when 
the secondhand business in the Strand was 
abandoned after much loss, his first cousins, 
George and Francis, sons of Charles, joined 
the firm. A fourth series of the ‘ British Critic ’ 
was commenced in 1836, edited by John 
Henry Newman, and afterwards by Thomas 
Mozley. The publication was discontinued 
in 1843, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Blomfield, and the ^ English Review,’ which 
succeeded it, lasted only till 1863. John 
married Anne Blackburn, and died on 21 No v. 
1841, at the age of sixty-two. His son John 
(1812-1886) became a partner in 1836. 

[Information from Mr. P. H. Rivington ; 
Rivington’s Publishing House of Rivington, 
1894; Curwen’s Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, pp. 
296, 312; Gent. Mag. 1792, i.93; Nichols’s Lit. 
'Anecd. ix. 54, 95.] H. E. T. 

RIZZIO, DAVID (1533 .?-1666), secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots. [See Riooio.] 

ROACH, JOHN (Jl. 1796), bookseller 
and compiler, kept a shop in Drury Lane, 
where he sold odd volumes and indelicate 
prints, and whence he issued various com- 
pilations, theatrical and other, which are 
both curious and scarce. The chief of these 
are : 1. ‘ Roach’s Beauties of the Poets of 
Great Britain,’ in 6 vols., London, 1794, 
12mo. In 1796 Roach was sent to prison 
for twelve months, and hound over for a 
similar term, for publishing an immoral 
work; but the only book known to have 
been issued by him in that year is 2. ‘ Beauti- 
ful Extracts of Prosaic "Writers, carefully 
selected, for the Young and Rising Genera- 
tion, hy J. R.,’ 3 vols., London, 1795, 12mo. 
3. ‘ Roach’s London Pocket Pilot, or 

Strangers’ Guide through the Metropolis,’ 
giving a detailed account of Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall, London, 1796, 8vo. 4. ‘ Roach’s 
New and Complete History of the Stage, 
from its origin to its present state,’ London, 
1796, 8vo. This catchpenny compilation is 
his best-known publication. 6. ‘ Roach’s Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Green Room, contain- 
ing Lives of all the Performers at the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Hay- 
market, with Poetic Criticisms to each and 
Characters of the Patentees,’ London, 1796, 
12mo. The lives are quite untrustworthy, 
but the conception of the work was successful 
enough to attract imitations of similar ^ au- 
thenticity’ in 1799, 1800, 1808, and 1804. 

[Lowe’s Bibliography of 1 beatxi cal Literature ; 
Timperley’s Encycl. of Printing, p. 752; Brit. 
Mus.Cat.] T. S. 

z 
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B,OAOH,KIOHARD(;i662-1730),(Uvmo, 

SOU of Thomas Roach, of London, was bom 
there on 18 July and admitted a 

scholar of Merchant Taylors' School in 1(>77. 
His senior schoolfellow by one year. Dr* 
Francis Lee [q. v.l remained through life his 
constant friend. Koach became head scholar, 
and was elected on 16 July 1681 to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 1686, M.A, 
1688. He was admitted to deacon’s orders 
by Hilbert Ironside, bishop of Bristol, on 
29 Sept, 1689, in Wadham College Chapel, 
tooh priest’s orders on 16 March following, 
and graduated B.l). in 1695, having be(5n 
appointed on 17 March 1690 rector of St. 
Augustine’s, Haclniey, where he remained 
until his death on 2*6 Aug. 1760. He was 
buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on 30 Aug. 

Roach was always inclined to mysticism, 
and when Lee devoted himself to the cause 
of Mrs. Jane Load [q. v.], Roach followed. Ho 
assisted to write the ‘ Thoosophical_ Trans- 
actions of the Philadelphian Society’ in 1,697, 
and contributed versc^s to be included in the 
mystical writings of Mrs. Load, which were 
written from dictation and published by Lee. 
He edited ^ A I^erswaaive to Mndoration and 
Forbearance in Jjove among the Divided 
Forms of Christiana,’ of Jeremiah White, 
London, 8vo, no date ; and published ^ The 
Great Crisis, or the Mystery of the Times and 
Seasons Unfolded,’ London, 1725 (not issued 
until 1727), 8vo, being preparatory to ^ The 
Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant. 
Coming now in the Power and Kingdom of 
His Father, to reign with His Saints on 
Earth,’ London, 1728, 8vo. In the latter ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Lead’s works are interspersed 
•with verses by Koach. Kawlinaon remarks 
of Roach ‘Nescio tide obiit,’ but he 
adhered to the Philadelphian teaching. 

[Robinson’s Registers of Merchant Taylors, 
ii. 292; Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors, pp. 
382, 957,992, 1000, 1201 ; FoHter’s Alumni Oxon, 
early series, p. 1261 ; Neweourt's Rep. Kccloa 
i. 619 ; Rawlinson MS8. ; Walton’s Collections 
for a Biography of Law, p. 128.] C. F. 8. 

ROACH-SMITH, CHARLES (1804-^ 
1890), antiquary. [See Smith.] 

ROB DOHM (1714-1778), Gaelic poet. 
[See Mackxx, Robeet.] 

ROB ROY (1671-1734), highland free- 
booter. [See MACUEEGOii, IIobeej:.] 

ROB ROY, pseudonym. [See Mao- 
GREOOE, JoHK, 1826-1892.] 

ROBARTES or ROBERTBS, FOHLK 
flSBO r'-i660), divine, was born about 1680 
(see funeral inscription in BnoMBFiBLD’s 
Norfolk^ hi. 668). He was educated at 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A. from Christ’s 


OoUoge 1598-9, M.A. 1602, and B.D. 1609, 
being then of Trinity (Wood, Fasti O.-row. i. 
100). Ho was incorporated B.D. at Oxford 
on 10 July I62L. In 1602 he was rector of 
St. Clement’s at the Bridge, Norfolk (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.), and from 1606 to 1607 vicar 
of Oniey, Hertibrdshire (Uewick, Nomonf. 
in I£ertfor(hhire, pp. 6()6-2). On 16 Feb. 
1615-1(5 he was installed prebendary of the 
fifth stall in Norwich (Cathedral (Le Neve, 
Fasti, ii. 500). In addition to the prebend, 
hehtddthevicarag() of Trowse and the rectory 
of St. Clement’s, N orwich, and was also ‘ mini- 
ster’ of St. Saviour’s, Norwich (Blomefteld, 
iii. 365 ; MoENB, The Walloons and 
t/a>ir Vhurch atNoncich, p. (>7). On 1 0 March 
1 633 ht} signed th(‘ circular letter of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich to their tenants, 
pressing for the repair of the cathedral {Hist 
A/NN. (Ummi. 1 Ith Rep. pt. vii.) In the pre- 
ceding year ho had strongly opposed the 
puritan demand of a lecturer for Norwich 
(ib, 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 465, 23 July 1632). 
Although a constant preacher, he was ejected 
from all his livings during the civil war, and 
liv(id in great poverty till his death on 1 April 
1650. H e was buried on the 1 Oth on the west 
side of the south transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, where an inscription was erected to his 
memory. His wife, Ann(\, one of the twenty- 
one childrcm of Richard Skitmer, goiit., died 
on 25 March 1627. R.obartes wrote : 1. ‘The 
Revenue of the Gospel in Tythes due to the 
Ministry of the Word (by tfiat word in Tim. 
i. 5, 18),’ Cambridge, 1613, 4to ; dedicated to 
John Jegon, bishop of Norwich, and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, chief justice. 2. ‘ God’s Holy 
ir<)US(5 and Service described according to the 
Primitive Form thereof,’ London, 1639, 4to. 

[Axithoritics quoted in text ; Blomcfield’s Nor- 
folk, in. 365. 668; works in Brit. Mus.] W A. a 

ROBAETES, FRANCIS (1650 P-1718), 
olitician and musician, son of John Robartes, 
rst earl of J ladnor [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Letitia Isabella, daughter of Sir John vSmith, 
knight, of Kent, was born about 1 650. In 
1672"3 he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Bossiney, and from that date until 
his death he sat for Bodmin and other 
Cornish boroughs, or for the county of Corn- 
wall. About 1705 he was appointed one of 
the tellers of the exchequer. Robartes, who 
was in 1673 elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety^ died at Chelsea on 3 Feb. 1717-18. He 
married Anne, the widow of Hugh Boscawen 
of Trego thnan, and daughter of Wentworth 
Fitzgerald, seventeenth earl of Kildare. Their 
son John became the fourth and last earl of 
Radnor of that line, dying unmarried on 
16 July 1767* 
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Art and science were tlie pastimes of tlie 
Robartes family. During the mania for 
French forms of music which followed the 
Restoration, ^ all the compositions of the 
town,’ says North, ‘ were strained to imitate ’ 
Lulli’s vein, but ^none came so nere it as 
Robartes.’ Robartes’s studies also extended 
to the scientific examination of certain simi- 
larities in the notes of the trumpet and those 
of the stringed instrument called the trumpet- 
marine. His ‘ Discourse concerning the Mu- 
sical Notes of a Trumpet’ was published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ October 
1692. Ambrose Warren, in the construction 
of his tonometer, 1725, largely availed him- 
self of Robartes’s calculations. 

[Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 
454 ; Anglise Notitia, 1707 ; House of Commons 
Sessional Papers, vol. Ixii. pt. i. passim; London 
newspapers, February 1717-18; Roger North’s 
Memoires of Musiek, p. 103; Thomson’s Hist, 
of the Royal Society ; P. C C. Registers of Wills, 
Tenison, 43; authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

ROBARTES, JOHN, first Earl op Rar- 
KOR (1606-1685), son of Richard Robartes, 
by Frances, daughter of John liender of 
Boti’eux Castle, Cornwall, was horn in 1606. 
lie belonged to a Cornish family 'which rose 
to great wealth through trading in wool 
and tin (Diary of Rickard Symonds, p. 55). 
Richard Robartes was knighted on 11 Nov. 
1616, created a baronet on 3 July 1621, and 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Robartes of Truro on 16 Jan. 1625. His 
wealth made him a mark for extortion; 
12,000^. is said to have been extracted from 
him in 1616 by a privy seal under threat of 
a prosecution for usury (Nichols, Rrogresses 
of James I, iii. 230 : Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 410, 427). One of the charges 
brought against Buckingham when he was 
impeached by the Flouse of Commons was 
that he had obliged Robartes to purchase 
his barony at the price of 10,0O0Z. ( Old Par- 
liamentary History, vii. 113). This is con- 
firmed by the deposition of Robartes himself 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627-8, p. 220, cf. 
1625-6, p. 298). 

John Robartes entered Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, as a fellow-commoner in 1626. There, 
according to Wood, he ‘ sucked in ’ evil prin- 
ciples both as to church and state (Athenm, 
ed. Bliss, iii. 271, iv. 178). By his marriage 
with Lucy, second daughter of Robert Rich, 
second earl of Warwick [q. v.], he became 
allied to the leaders of the opposition among 
the peers, and in May 1634 he succeeded his 
father as second Baron Robartes. During 
the Ijong parliament he voted with the popu- 
lar party among the lords (except that he 
refused the protestation), was appointed lord- 


lieutenant of Cornwall on 28 Feb. 1642, and 
became colonel of a regiment of foot in 
Essex’s army (Doyle, Official Baronage, iii. 
91: Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 187, 231). 
He fought at Edgehill, and commanded a 
brigade at the first battle of Newbury (ib. vi. 
79; Bibliotheca GlomestrmsU,^. In 
1644 he held the rank of field-marshal in 
Essex’s army. On 9 May 1644 a petition 
was presented to parliament praying that 
Robartes might be made commander-in-chief 
in the counties ot Devon and Cornwall, and 
the unlucky march of Essex into Cornwall 
was popularly attributed to his infiuence 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 12 ; Lud- 
low, i. 100, ed. 1894; Clarendon,: 

Rebellion, viii. 92). He took part in the' 
fighting which pi*eceded the surrender of 
Essex’s army at Lostwithiel, and escaped 
from the capitulation like his general by 
taking ship to Plymouth. Essex left him to 
command at Plymouth, which he success- 
fully defended against the attacks made 
upon it during the following months; he 
showed his fidelity by refusing the offers made 
to him by Lord Digby on the king’s behalf 
(Report on the Portland MSS. i. 193 ; Lords' 
Journals, yii. 223; Rushworxh,v. 702,713). 
Petitions from the town that he might be 
continued as governor show his popularity 
(Lords' Journals, vii. 699 ; Commons' Jour- 
nals, iv. 136). 

Robartes must have suffered considerable 
losses during the war. His house at Lan- 
hvdrock in Cornwall was occupied by the 
royalists, and his estates were assigned to Sir 
Richard Grenville by the king. His children 
also were detained as prisoners with the king 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 451 , Rushworth, v. 
699, 702; Diary of Richard Symonds,^^. 65, 
65 ; OLARENDOit, Rebellion, ix. 62, 140). He 
had been from the beginning (16 Feb. 1644) 
a member of the committee of both king- 
doms, and in their Uxbridge propositions 
(January 1645) parliament requested Charles 
to make him an earl. After the passing of 
the self-denying ordinance his zeal began 
to cool, but Clarendon antedates his retire- 
ment, and is probably wrong in attributing 
It to a quarrel with Essex (Continuation of 
Life, § 125). Like Essex, he was a strong 
preshy terian, and both protested (13 March 
1646) against the ordinance which made the 
new church courts subordinate to parlia- 
mentary commissioners (Lords' Journals, viii. 
208). In January 1648 he opposed the vote 
for no further addresses to the king, but when 
the army threatened to intervene in support 
of it, he was persuaded to absent himself 
from the House of Lords, and suffer it to be 
passed (Gardiker, Great Civil War, iv. 53), 
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After tlie king’s death Robartes took no 
further part in public affairs, and abstained 
from sharing in the plots against the repub- 
lic. He seems to have been less hostile to 
the protectorate, for at Cromwell’s second 
installation the train of the Protector’s purple 
robe was borne by the son of Robartes (LuD- 
now, Memoirs^ ii. 29). At the Restoration 
his influence with the presbyterian party, 
and the support of Monck, secured him a 
place in the government. lie was admitted 
to the privy council (1 June 1600), appointed 
a commissioner of the treasury (19 June- 
8 Sept. 1660), and made lord deputy of Ire- 
land (25 July 1660; Rankin, IlUt of 2^ng- 
land ^ V. 526; Doyle, hi. 91). Clarendon, 
discussing the. reasons which led to the 
choice of Robartes for the post of lord de- 
puty, characterises him as ‘ a man of more 
than ordinary parts, well versed in tlie know- 
ledge of the law, and esteemed of integrity 
not to be corrupted by money. But he was 
a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and 
had some humours as inconvoniont as small 
vices, which made him hard to live with’ 
(^Contmuaiion of Life, pp. 125*8; cf. Buk- 
NET, Oxen Time, i. 178; Peeys, Diary, 
2 March 1664). The choice was not a happy 
one, for Robartes proved obstructive in 
matters of business, quarrelled with the re- 
presentatives of the Irish nobility, and, feeling 
himself aggrieved because he was merely the 
deputy and Monck the lord lieutenant, re- 
fused to go to Ireland. As he had great par- 
liamentary influence, * for of all who had so 
few friends he had the most followers,’ the 
king thought better to induce him to resign 
the deputyship by givinghim the post of lord 
privy seal (18 May 1661 ; ib. pp. 198-200). 

Robartes had been suspected of being too 
much inclined to presbyterianisra, but he 
had purged himself of the charge, protesting 
* that he believed episcopacy to be the best 
government the church could be suhmittcjd 
to.’ This did not prevent him from be- 
coming the most active advocate of a policy 
of toleration towards nonconformists. On 
23 Feb. 1663 he introduced a bill for enabling 
the king to dispense with the act of uni- 
formity and other statutes by granting 
licenses to peaceable pr .testant noncon- 
formists for the exercise of their religion. 
The hill was so strongly opposed that it 
was ultimately dropped. Robartes was from 
that time closely associated with Clarendon’s 
opponents, and is mentioned by Ruvigny as 
sparing no pains to undermine the chan- 
cellor’s influence with the king {ib, p. 683 ; 
Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, i. 267-73, 
App. p. Ixxix). He continued to hold the 
office of lord privy seal till 22 April 1673, 


and on 3 Alay 1609 was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in place of tbe Duke of 
Ormonde. Ludlow refers to this appoint- 
ment as showing the triumph of ‘ the 
honestest party of those about the king.^ 
Carte regards it as the victory of Ormondffs 
personal enemies, and a preliminary step to 
Ixis accusation. Robartes, however, could 
find no grounds for accusing Ormonde, and 
was himself criticised as slothful in busi- 
ness, and wanting both in tcunper and afla- 
hility. He was recalled in May 1670 (Lud- 
low, Memoirs, od. 1894, ii. 495: Carte, 
Ormonde, Iv. 355-8, ed. 1851). 

When Charles II reorganised the privy 
council on Sir William Temple’s plan, Ro- 
bartes was one of the new body (21 April 
1679), and on 23 July following he was 
created Viscount Bodmin and i<larl of Radnor. 
On 25 Oct. 1679 ho was further appointed 
lord prosidimt of the council. Roger North 
terms him good old Jihiglish lord,’ who, 
diegusiod by the viohmee of the whigs, had 
abandoned the cause of the opposition, and, 
^ notwithstanding his imcontrollabletestiness 
and porv(irse huinoiira, did the king very 
good service’ {Lioes of the Norths, ii. 64, ed. 
1B2()). He <dso did good service to the Duke 
of York by his o])position to the passing of 
Monmouth’s patent (^Manuseripts of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, p. 33). Robartes continued 
pre^sident of the council till August 1684, and. 
ollered no opposition to the ai‘bitrary measures 
whitth marked the close of Oharhis'll’s rciign. 
Burnet, speaking of his supersession hy Uo- 
chester, says ‘ he had for some yctirs acted 
a very nuum part, in which he had lost the 
character of a steady, cynical Englishman, 
which he had tnaintainod in the former 
course of lus life’ (Own Time, ii. 444, ed. 
1833). lie ditKl on 17 July 1685 (LuTTREtL, 
Diary, i, 315, 354; Wood, Athenm, iv. 178). 
A porti*ait of Kobartes was No. 741 in the 
national portrait exhibition of 1808. 

Robartes was the author of : 1. ^ A Dis- 
coursoofthe Van ity of the Oreatiu'e, grounded 
on Kccles. i.2,’ London, 1 673, 8vo. 2. ‘ Some 
volumes of Notes on tbe l*roceedings of tlie 
House of Lords, and Miscollanoous Mtmio- 
randa occasionally relerred to as bis Mtmoirs’ 
(IlarUian MSS, 2224, 2237, 2243, 2325, 
5091-6). Excepting one or two anecdotes, 
they contain nothing of interest (cf. Sait- 
EORD, Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
XtchelUon, pp. 291, 496). 

Robartes married twice : flrst, Lucy Rich, 
second daughter of Robert, second earl 01 
Warwick ; secondly, Letitia Isabella (d, 
1714), daughter of Sir John Smith of Bid- 
borough, Kent, knight. This lady has been 
identifled with the ‘ Lady Eobarts’ mentioned 
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“by Grammont in his memoirs (ed. 1853, pp. 
1^0, 368) ; she is described by Pepys as ‘a 
great beauty indeed.’ 

His eldest son, Robert, Viscount Bod- 
min, was ambassador to Denmark in 1681, 
and died in February 1682 (Lttttrell, i. 75, 
164). He married Sarah, daughter of John 
Bodvile of Bodvile Castle, Corn wall. The 
title of Radnor descended to his son, Charles 
Bodvile Robartes (1660-1723), who was in- 
timate with Swift, and it became extinct on 
the death of the fourth earl, John Robartes 
(1686-1757), eldest son of Francis Robartes 
[q.v.] (OoXLiNS, I*eerage, ed. Brydges, ix. 
405). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 91 ; Or, E. 
C[okayneJs Complete Peerage, vi. 319 ; Wood’s 
Atlienae Oxon. iv. 178; authorities mentioned in 
the article.] 0. H. F. 

ROBBERDS, JOHN GOOCH (1789- 
1854), Unitarian minister, was born in Nor- 
wich on 18 May 1789. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Harrell, was of a Huguenot 
larnily. John W. Robberds, the biographer 
of William Taylor [q. v.] of Norwich, was 
bivS second cousin. He was edacated at 
the Norwich grammar school. In Septem- 
ber 1806 he entered Manchester College 
(then at York) to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. Among his fellow students was 
Joseph Hunter [q.v.], who entered on 26 Nov. 
1805. Hunter says that Robberds parried a 
plea for reverence to antiquity, ^ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,’ by translating it ‘ Of dead 
things nothing is left but bones.’ In 1809 
Robberds acted as assistant tutor in classics. 
He began to preach at Filby, Norfolk, dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1809. Leaving 
York at midsummer 1810, he preached for a 
few months at the Octagon chapel, Norwich, 
and was invited to settle there as colleague 
to Theophilus Browne [q. v.] ; but on 19 Dec. 
1810 he was called to Cross Street, Man- 
chester, in succession to Ralph Harrison [q • v.j, 
and as colleague to John Grundy [q. v.j 

He began his ministry in Manchester in 
April 1811, and maintained it for over forty 
years with gTeat freshness, combining in Ms 
pulpit the written sermon with extempore 
utterance. His colleagues were, from 1825, 
John Hugh Worthington (1804-1827), the 
betrothed of Plarriet Martineau [q.v,], and 
from 1828 William Gaskell [q. v.] For 
some years Robberds kept a school. In 
Manchester College he held the offices of 
secretary (1814-22), and public examiner 
(1822-40) ; and on the return of the college 
from York to Manchester he filled the chairs 
of Hebrew and Syriac (1840-5) and pastoral 
theology (1840-62). His friend, Edward 
Holme [q. v.], left him (1847) an estate in 


W" estmoreland. He died at 35 Acomb Street, 
Greenheys, Manchester, on 21 April 1854, and 
was buried on 26 April in the Rushobne Road 
cemetery ; there is a brass to his memory in 
Cross Street chapel. Dignified in person and 
genial in spirit, Robberds, who always avoided 
controversy, did much to conciliate opposite 
tendencies in his denomination. He married, 
on 31 Dec. 1811, Mary (A 24 Feb. 1786; 
d, 10 Jan. 1869), eldest daughter of William 
Turner, dissenting minister, of Newcasrle-on- 
Tyne. His eldest son is Charles W^illiam 
Robberds, who retired from the ministry in 
1869; his second son was John Robberds 
(181^92), minister from 1840 to 1866 of 
Toxteth Park chapel, Liverpool. 

He published sixteen single sermons (1820- 
1860), a few tracts and lectures, and a me- 
morial ^ Sketch’ prefixed to the posthumous 
^ Sermons’ (1825, 8vo, 2 vols.) of Pendlebury 
Houghton (1758-1824). Posthumous was 
his * Christian Festivals and Natural Seasons,’ 
a volume of sermons, with memoir, 1856, 8vo. 
He wrote at least one hymn, of some merit. 

[Funeral Sermon by G-askell, 1854; Memoir 
by T. (William Tamer) in Christian Reformer, 
1854, pp. 342 seq., reprinted with posthumous 
sermons, 1855 ; Inquirer, 1854, pp. 258, 271, 
284; Taylors Hist, of Octagou Chapel, Norwich 
(Crompton), 1848, pp. 54 seq.; Roll of Students, 
Manchester College, 1868 ; Baker’s Memorials of 
a Dissenting Chapel (Cross Street, Manchester), 
1884, pp. 52 seq. ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymriologj^, 
1892, p. 1197; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non- 
conformity [1893], V. 105 seq. ; Hunters notes 
on Manchester College alumni, Addit. MS. 
24442.] A. G. 

ROBE, JAMES (1688-1753), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, son of Michael Robe, 
minister of Cumbernauld, was bom there in 
1688. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow in 1709. In 1713 he was ordained 
to the parish of Kilsyth. In 1740 his 
ministry was signalised by a remarkable re- 
ligious revival, following immediately upon 
a similar movement at Cambuslang, and ex- 
tending to other districts in the west of 
Scotland. The movement gave rise to a 
controversy, especially with the associate 
presbytery, leading Robe to issue Ms first 
publication, entitled * A Faithful Narrative 
of the extraordinary Work of the Spirit of 
God at Kilsyth, and other Congregations in 
the Neighbourhood near Glasgow,’ pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 
1742, 8vo, Glasgow, 1790, 1840, as well as a 
^Letter to Mr. Jas. Fisher,’ Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 8vo, 1742. Robe’s other works 
include ‘The Christian Monthly History,’ 
6 numbers, Edinburgh, 1743-4 ; ‘ Ifaith no 
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Fancy/ 1745, 8vo ; and * Counsels and Com- 
forts to Troubled Christiana/ Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 1749. He continued at Kilsyth, till 
his death, 26 May 1753. He married Anna 
Hamilton, who survived him twenty years. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. ; Kobo’s Worhs ; 
Mun. TJniy. Glasg. vol. iii. ; Wodrow Corre- 
spondence.] W. G. 

KOBE, Sib WILLIAM (1765-1820), 
Cvdonel royal artillery, born at Woolwich in 
1706, was son of William Kobe, second lieu- 
tenant in the invalid battalion royal artil- 
lery, and proof master in the royal arsenal, 
Woolwich, and of Mary Broom his wife, 
H© entered the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 20 ( )ct. 1780 as an extra cadet, 
and was gazetted to a commission as second 
lieivfcenant in the royal artillery on 24 May 
1781. Kobe served from June 1782 to July 
1784 at Jamaica, acting as adjutant and 
storeheepor. After two years at homo he 
was in 1786 sent to Canada, lie was pro- 
moted first lieutemint on 22 Nov. 1787, and 
retxirned to England in 1790. 

In April 1793 Robe went to Holland with 
the artillery under Major AVright, part of an 
advanced force of the Duke of York’s army, 
tlie main body of artillery under Sir Willialn 
Congreve [q. V.] embarking in May. Kobe 
took part m the siege defence operations at 
Willemstad, with which the English share 
of the campaign commenced. He was ap- 
pointed, in addition to his ordinary duties, 
acting adjutant and quartermaster, and, at 
the instance of Congreve, he was made in- 
spector of ammunition. Kobe was at the 
battle of Famars, the siege of Valenciennes, 
the operations around Carabray, the siege of 
Dunkirk, the siege of Landrecy, and the 
operations near Tournay, including Lanoy 
and Roubaix. He took part in the retreat 
into Holland, and was particularly engaged 
at the bridge Waerlem and at Nimeguen 
in October and November 1794, returning 
to England towards the end of November. 

Kobe was promoted to be captain-lieu- 
tenant on 9 Sept. 1794, and was appointed 
quartermaster in the Ist battalion of artillery 
at Woolwich on 26 Nov., remaining there 
for nearly five years. In 1797 he originated 
the first regimental school for the children 
of soldiers ; the Duchess of York sub8(jribed 
liberally ; the school proved a success, and 
the board of ordnance undertook its direction. 

In 1799 Kobe embarked for Holland with 
the Duke of York’s army in the expedition 
to the Fielder. He was appointed brigade 
major of royal artillery under General Far- 
rington. Fie was present at the battle of 
Bergen on 2 Oct. 1799, on which date he 


was promoted to bo captain ; took part in 
the capture of Alkmaar on 6 Oct., and re- 
turned to England with the army on the 
3rd of the following month, when he was 
posted to the 9th company of the 2nd bat- 
talion. 

In the following year he was transferred 
to the command of the 9th company, 4th 
battalion, and was sent to Canada, where 
he served on the sta/F until 1800. Having 
considerable knowledge of architecture and 
drawing, he was employed to design and to 
su]ierintend the erection of the church of 
England cathedral at Quebec, which remains 
a permanent record of his talent. He was 
promoted regimental my or on 1 June 1806, 
when he returned to England, and regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel on 13 Jan. 1807. 

Kobe accompanied the expedition to Oopen- 
hag(m under Lord Cathcart in 1807. Major- 
general (afterwards 8ir) Thomas Blomefield 
commanded the artillery, and Kobe, who had 
command of the batteries of the left attack, 
was favourably mentioned by Blomefield in 
his report upon t he bombardment. 

On 12 July 1808 Kobe saihal for Dortaigal, 
in command of the royal artillery of Wel- 
lesley’s exTXHlition. He was pn;H(mt at the 
battles of Jtoli^a and Vimeiro, and was men- 
tioned in despatches. At Vimeiro he used 
shrapnel shell for the first time, and was so 
pleased with its eflbct that he applied for 
large aupplioa of it. On the evacuation of 
Lisbon by the French, Kobe took possession 
of the ordnance in the citadel ; and when Sir 
John Moore’s army left for Hpain, Kobe rti- 
maiiied in command of the artillcTy at Lis- 
bon, under Sir Harry Burrard and ‘Sir John 
Craddock, until the arrival of Brigadier- 
general Howarth in April 1809. 

On Wellesley’s ret urn from England to take 
command of the British forces in the Penin- 
sula, Robe served as a lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, and was in cliarge of the artillery 
reserves. He took part in the advance against 
Soult to the Tras os Montes, the capture of 
Oporto in May, the advance into Spain against 
Joseph Buonaparte, the battle of Talavera, 
27 July 1809, and in the subsequent retreat 
over the Mesa d'lbor to Truxillo, and thence 
to Badajoa. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the command of the royal artillery driver 
corps, and he took part in the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras, including the battle 
of Busaco, on 28 Sept. 

In 1811 Kobe was engaged in all the active 
oppations of the pursuit of Mass^na to the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. In August 
he returned to^ England on account of his 
health, but rejoined the army before Badajos 
on 20 April of the following year, the morn- 
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iiig after tlie capture of the Picurina fort. He 
opened the principal breaching batteries of 
the third siege, and on the fall of Badajos he 
was particularly mentionedby Wellington in 
his despatch. Rohe was present in the ad- 
vance against Marmont, at the affair of Sabu- 
gal, at the attack on the forts of Salamanca, 
and at the battle of Salamanca in July 1812. 
He commanded the royal artillery at the en- 
try of the army into Madrid, at the surrender 
of the Retiro, and at the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos, when for the third time he was 
mentioned in despatches. He was severely 
wounded in the retreat from Burgos, while 
defending the bridge at Cabe(?on, near Valla- 
dolid. His, wound necessitated his return 
to England; he was carried four hundred 
miles on men’s shoulders to Lisbon. 

Robe was promoted to be brevet colonel 
on 4 June 1814, and to be regimental colonel 
on 16 May 1816. For his services he re- 
ceived on 13 Sept. 1810 a medal for Roli^a 
and Vimeiro ; on 13 Sept. 1813 a cross 
bearing the names of Vimeiro, Talavera, 
Badajos, and Salamanca, superseding the 
medal previously bestowed, and on 3 J uly 
1815 an additional clasp for Busaco. On 
3 Jan. 1816 Robe was made a K,O.B., and 
was permitted from that date to wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, 
granted to him by the prince regent of Brazil 
on 12 Oct. 1812. He was also made a knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order. 

Robe died at Shooters Hill, near Woolwich, 
on 5 Nov. 1820, and was buried in the family 
vault in Plumstead churchyard. He mar- 
ried, about 1788, in Canada, Sarah («?.4Feb. 
1831), daughter of Captain Thomas Watt of 
Quebec, and by her had five sons and four 
daughters. 

The eldest son, William Livtitgstone 
Robe (1791-1815), born in 1791, became a 
cadet at the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 9 April 1806, obtained a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
horse artillery on 3 Oct. 1807, accompanied 
the expedition to Gottenberg the same year, 
and went to Gibraltar, whence he yolun- 
tciered for service in Portugal, and joined 
his father during the battle of Vimeiro. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 28 J une 
1808. He took part in Sir John Moore’s 
retreat to Coruna, was engaged at the 
Pombal, Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onore, El Boden, 
Badajos, Tarim, Salamanca forts and battle, 
Madrid, Burgos, Nivelle, Nive, Adour, and 
Bayonne. He was in no fewer than thirty- 
three actions as a subaltern, and was men- 
tioned by Wellington for his distinguished 
conduct at the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
w'hero he commanded a mountain battery of 


artillery carried on mules. He was one of 
the four officers of Ramsay’s troop of horse 
artillery struck down near La Haye Sainte, 
at the battle of Waterloo, and died from the 
effects of his wounds on the following day, 
19 June 1816, sending just before his death 
a message to his father to assure him that 
he died like a soldier. The gold medal, with 
clasps for the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
was sent after his death to his family. His 
brother officers erected a monument to his 
memory in the church at Waterloo. 

The second son, Alexander Watt, horn in 
1793, a lieutenant-colonel of royal engineers, 
died at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 2 April 
1849, when serving there as commanding 
royal engineer. The third son, Thomas Con- 
greve, born in 1799, a lieutenant-colonel royal 
artillery, died of yellow fever at Bermuda 
on 21 Sept. 1853, when in command of the 
royal artillery at that station. The fourth 
son, Frederick Holt (1800-1871), major- 
general and colonel of the 95th regiment of 
foot, was made a C.B. The fifth son, George 
Mountain Sewell (1802-1825), lieutenant 
26th Bengal native infantry, served as ad- 
jutant in the Burmese war, and died on 
passage to Chittagong. The daughters were 
unmarried. The youngest, Vimiera, died 
in December 1893 at No. 4 The Common, 
Woolwich. She presented to the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich all the 
medals, orders, and decorations of her father 
and eldest brother, together with miniature 
portraits of each of them. These are dis- 
played in the smoking-room in a case let 
into the wall. 

[Royal Artillery Records ; Pespatehes; Kane’s 
List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery; Duncan’s Hist, ot the Royal Artillery; 
The Royal Military Cal ; Napier’s Hist, of the 
I War in the Peninsula and the South of Prance 
from 1807 to 1814.] R. H. V. 

ROBERDBAH, JOHN PETER (1754- 
1815), dramatist, the son of a silk manufac- 
turer in Spitalfields, was bom in London in 
1754. He was collaterally descended from 
Isaac Roberdeau {d, 1742), Huguenot refugee 
from Rochelle, who settled in St. Christo- 
pher’s. The latter, hy his wife, Mary Oonyng- 
ham, of an old Scottish family, was father 
of General Daniel Roberdeau, who distin- 
guished himself on the American side in the 
war of independence, and founded the Ame- 
rican family of Roberdeau (see BtrcHANAsr, 
Genealogy of Moberdeau Family, W ashington, 
1876). John Peter Roberdeau gained a com- 
petence by trade, and, settling at Chichester 
about 1796, devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. From 1796 to 1799 he acted as re- 
sident commissary of army stores in Surrey 
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and Sussex. lie wrote many plays, of whicli 
the first, entitled ‘The Point of HonoiuV 
was accepted at Covent Garden in 179:?, 
M unden and Fawcett being in the cast, but 
was apparently never acted, though it was 
a fairly amusing comedietta, based largely 
upon Kenrick’s ‘ Duellist.’ Ilis most ambi- 
tious effort was * Thermopylie, or llepulsed 
Invasion,’ a tragic drama, in three acts and 
in verse, based upon Glover’s ‘ Leonidas.’ It 
was written in 1793, and played at Gosport, 
bub rejected by the London Iiouses (printed in 
NewBritifth Theatre, 1814, ii. 358). Another 
play, ‘ Cornelia, or a Homan Matron’s Jewels,’ 
was performed at Southampton, Chichesrer, 
and Portsmouth ‘with applause' (printed in 
The iSpirit of the Bublie. Journals, J810, voL 
xiii. 13mo), Some minor pieces ai'o enume- 
rated by Baker (Biogr. Dram, i. 603). llober- 
deau also wrote ‘ Fugitive Verse and Prose, 
consisting of Poems Lyric, Obituary, Dra- 
matic, Satiric, and Miscellaneous,’ Oliicboster, 
1803, dedicat(‘d to Francis Hawdon-Hastings, 
second earl of Moira [g. v.], and consisting of 
trifles, often neatly turned, upon topics of 
the day. Koberdoau moved to Bath about 
1800, and thence to Chelsea, where lie died 
on 7 Jan. 1816. By his wife Elizabeth («?. 
4 June 1809), daughter of James Townley, 
high master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Jio 
had a large family ; three of his sons held 
posts in the service of the Ihist India Com- 
pany. The eldest, Henry Townley, a youth 
who showed great promise both in his offi- 
cial work ana in some ‘ Essays ’ upon Indian 
subjects, died at Mymensing in Bcmgal on 
38 April 1808 {Gent Mag. 1808, ii. 1136). 
The second son, John Thomas, judge at Alla- 
habad, upon the Bengal civil establishment, 
died at Eyde on 19 Eov. 1818. 

[Gent. Mjig. 1815 i. 275, 1818 ii. 641; Bakor’s 
Biogr, Dnimatica ; Reuss’s Cat. ofLiving Authors ; 
Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, vii. 72 ; Agnew’s 
Protestant Exiles, 1874, in. 62, 74 ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.] T. S. 

EGBERT I (1274-1329), king of Scot- 
* land. [See Beucb, Robbi^t db, VIII.] 

EGBERT II (1310-1390), the Stbwakb, 
afterwards king of Scotland, son of Wal- 
ter III, steward of Scotland, and Marjory, 
daughter of Robert the Bruce [q. v.], was 
born on 2 March 1316. His father was fifth 
in direct male descent from Walter I, son of 
Alan, and this Walter is described as steward 
(dapifer) of Malcolm IV in a charter of 
34 May 1168, which refers to the stewartry 
(senescallia) as granted to him by David I. 
In the prior reign of David I, Walter I was 
witness to two charters without the designa- 
tion of Steward, so that the surname of the 


royal house of St ewart probably dates from 
the reign of hlalcolm IV and the person of 
Walter I. Its earlier genealogy is micor- 
tain, but an ingenious and learned, thounh 
admittedly in part hypothetical, attempt to 
trace it to the Banqnho of Boeco and Shake- 
speare, Tliane of Lochabor, has been recently 
made by the P^ov. J. K. Jlewison {Bute in 
the Olden 'Time, p|). 1~3(S, Edinburgh, 1896). 
The chief estates of the St.tuvarts were in the 
shires of Renfrew. The Ohiniac monastery 
of Paisley was founded by Walter I in 1160. 
He died in 1 177. His son Alan, his grand- 
son Walter II, his great-grandson Alexander, 
and his groat-grcat-graiulson James are all 
styled Stewards of Scotland. Janies, who 
took the patriotic side in the war of inde- 
pendence, died in the fourtli year of Jlobert 
the Bruce, and was succeeded by his eon, 
Walter HI, whoso support of Bnice was re- 
warded by the hand of his (laughter, Marjory 
Bruce, in J 3 1 5. Marjory died in 13 1(\ shortly 
after the birth of lier only child, named Ro- 
bert, doubtless after his maternal graiKlfrther. 
The tradition that ho owed his bleared or red 
eyes to a Ciesarian operation after Ins mother’s 
death, by a fall from lujr horse ntiar Paisley, 
is not supported by proof. Lord Hailes in- 
geniously suggested that it may have been 
invent 0(1 to ac(a)unt for the colour of eyes 
which Froissart descrilx^s as like ‘ sandal 
wood,’ or perhaps ‘lined with red silk’ (stm- 
dal). (hi 3 l)(‘C. 1318, after tlu^ death of 
Edward Bruce without issue, the parliament 
of S(M)ne, in preseutse of the king, enactecl 
that, if Robert tlioBriujo should die without 
lawful heirs of his body, the son of Walter 
the Steward and Marjiiry should succcH^d to 
the crown, and made tlui further declaration 
that the siiccoasion should be in future to 
the heirs male in the direct line, whom fall- 
ing to the heirs female in the same line, 
wliom failing to the nearest collateral heir 
male. 

On the death of Walter the Steward in 
1836, his son itobert succetuled to the office 
and estates of his father, and three years later, 
on the death of Robert the Bmct=), the latter’s 
young son, David II, became king [see Bruce, 
l)AVii)]. When Edward Baliol, by the aid 
of the English, got possession of part of 
Scotland, David II was sent to France, and 
in 1384 Baliol granted the whole estates 
of Robert, the young Steward, to David 
Hastings, earl of Atholl Robert, like his 
father, had naturally supported the Bruces, 
and led, when a boy of sixteen, the second 
division of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Halidon on 13 July 1338. After Halidon 
he took refuge in Dumbarton Castle, which 
Malcolm hleming still held for David XI, aneb 
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crossing to Bute, succeeded, with the aid of j 
Campbell of Lochowe and the islanders of ' 
Bute, called St. Brandan’s men, in routing 
and slaying Alan Lile, who held Bute for 
BalioL Ayrshire also yielded, and John ! 
Kandolph, third earl of Moray [q. v.], having j 
returned from h’rance, he and Robert the 
Steward were chosen in 1334 regents in 
name of the exiled king. Robert was at this 
time a popular favourite, and is described by 
Bower ' as beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
stalwart and tall, accessible to all, modest, 
liberal, cheerful, andhonest.’ Next year apar- 
liament was held by the regents in April at 
Dairsie Castle, near Cupar. The Earl of 
Atlioll attended, and succeeded in creating 
dissension between the Steward and the Eirl 
of Moray, so the parliament bi'oke up in con- j 
fusion, which spread throughout the country, ' 
each of the regents collecting the customs in ; 
the districts where he was most powerful, j 
Later in the year Moray was taken prisoner 
by the English while engaged in a border 
raid, and a treaty was concluded with Ed- 
ward III at Perth on 18 Aug. 1335 by certain 
nobles, who alleged that they had full powers ; 
both from Atholl and the Steward. AthoU 
alone was made lieutenant of Scotland for | 
Edward, and, though the Steward is said by 
the English chronicler Knighton to have ' 
made his peace with the English king at j 
Edinburgh, it is doubtful how far he shared | 
in the treason of Atholl. Before the close ’ 
of the year Atholl was killed in an engage- 1 
ment in the forest of Kilblane by a small 
Scottish force which had rallied to the support , 
of the independence of the country under Sir 
Andrew Murray (d. 1338) [q. v.], and a 
council at Dunfermline rewarded Murray 
with the sole regency of the kingdom. 

On Murray’s death in 1338, Robert the 
Steward again became regent, and sent Sir 
‘William Douglas (1300 P-1353) [q. v.]? "tbe 
knight of Liddesdale, to Prance to obtain 
aid from Philip of Valois. He laid siege in 
1339 to Perth, which Baliol had left in the 
hands of Ughtred, an English captain. He 
was aided in the siege by William Bullock, 
a skilful soldier, though an ecclesiastic, who 
at this time deserted the English side, and 
brought over the castle of Cupar in Fife. 
Some French troops brought by the knight oi 
Liddesdale, and commanded by Eugene de 
Garancitos, arrived while the siege was in 
progress, and Perth capitulated on 17 Aug. 
Stirling soon after surrendered, and Robert 
made a progress through all Scotland north 
of the Forth. On 17 April 1341 the castle 
of Edinburgh was recovered by the Steward, 
through a stratagem of Bullock and^ the 
knight of Liddesdale, and on 4 May David II 


and his queen returned from France, landing 
at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. David 
now assumed the personal government, which 
he held till the defeat of Neville’s Cross 
or Durham on 17 Oct. 1346, when he 
was taken prisoner. The Steward, who, 
along with the Earl of March, had com- 
manded the left wing, made good his re- 
treat to Scotland, when the Steward was 
again elected regent, under the title of lieu- 
tenant of David II. The suspicion that 
he had deserted the king when the battle 
turned against him does not appear to be 
well founded. 

The expedients adopted for raising the 
ransom belong to the history of David II 
fsee Bruce, David], Robert’s position was 
directly affected by the negotiations, at first 
secret, though their purport must soon have 
leaked out, to evade the ransom by settling 
the succession on an English heir. In 1361 
this project was broached to an embassy sent 
by David to York and London, whose mem- 
bers were David’s most faithful civil and 
ecclesiastical advisers. In the same year the 
Earl of Mar rose against the king, and his 
castle of Kildrummy was taken. In 1363 
the Earl of Douglas seized Dirleton, then in 
the king’s hands, and the Steward, along 
with his two sons, made a bond with Douglas 
and the Earl of March to force the king to 
change his councillors. But David defeated 
Douglas at Lanark, and March and the 
Steward submitted. On 4 May 1363 the 
latter renewed his oath of fealty at Inch 
Murdach. David soon after went to Lon- 
don, and on 27 Nov. 1363 made a treaty 
with the English king, by which, on con- 
sideration of the discharge of the ransom, 
the crown was settled on Edward III in the 
event of failure of issue male of his body. 
Singularly enough, he had shortly before this 
date married Margaret Logie with the hope 
of issue. Both the treaty and the marriage 
were deadly blows against the Steward’s 
right as heir-apparent, and it is not wonder- 
ful that they were followed by the seizure of 
the Steward and his three sons, who were, ac- 
cording to Fordun, put in separate prisons; 

I but Robert and his fourth son, Alexander, 

I the Wolf of Badenoch, appear to have been 
j both imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. In a 
parliament at Scone on 4 March 1364 the 
proposal to transfer the succession from the 
Steward to Edward III, or his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was brought forward, and 
unanimously rejected by the estates, who 
declared that they would have no Englishman 
to rule over them. The dispute between the 
king and Margaret Logie, which culminated 
j in her divorce in 1370, led to the release of 
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&iip Steward and liis sous, and tlie exchequer 
rolls appear to prove that the Steward had 
been incarcerated only between June 1308 
and 1369. On 22 Feb. 1371 David died in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

Kobert the Steward succeeded to the 
throne under the settlement of Itobert the 
Bruce, and was crowned at Scone on 26 iM arch 
1371 under the title of Kobert II. lie was 
past his prime, having already reached his 
fifty-fifth year, and his children wore already 
grown up. Ilis precocious youth was the 
most brilliant portion of his life. Ills reign, 
though it lasted nineteen years, is of secon- 
dary importance, except as an epoch in Scot- 
tish history, through the commencement of 
a new race of Idnga which, notwithstanding 
its chequered fortunes, held the crown for 
more than three centuries. 

In the parliament of 1372 provision was 
made for the election of the committee of 
lords of the articles out of the three estates, 
following the precedent set in the fortieth 
year of David II. This committee, which 
b(icame so notable a feature of the Scottish 
parliament at a later period, iiltiinatdy fell 
under the influence of the king ; but its ixi- 
ceptiqn appears to have been due to an 
0 ])posite cause —the desire of the nobles to 
control the royal power. Next year parlia- 
ment passed a st atute as to the succijsaion, 
by which it was declared that the king’s 
five sons were to succeed according to the 
order of birth, in the event of failure of heirs 
of those _ elder to them. Thtire hud been 
comparative peace between England and 
Scotland till the succession of liichard II 
in 1377. Border raids, the capture of 
IMercer, a Scottish merchant captain, and the 
seizure of Berwick by a small band of inde- 
pendent Scots in the end of 1378, led to the 
renewal of hostilities. Robert himself, how- 
ever, took no part in the war, which was 
conducted by the Earls of Douglas, Moray, 
and Mar. In 1380 John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, advanced to the border with a 
large force, but with full power to make 

S eace, and a truce for a year was concluded. 

Text year he came to Scotland, and carried 
on further negotiations with the Earl of 
Garrick near Ayton in Berwickshire. It is 
significant that the whole negotiations with 
John of Gaunt were carried through by the 
Earl of Garrick, whose father, the king, is 
never once mentioned. The murder in 1381 
of the king’s son-in-law, Lyon of Glamis, by 
his nephew, Sir J ames Lindsay of Crawford, 
opened the great office of chamberlain, which 
I^yon held, to the king’s second son Robert, 
earl of Fife, and was the first step in his 
ambitious career. In 1386 the truce with 


England expired, and war was renewed on 
both sides, Lancaster sailing up the Forth as 
far as Edinburgh, but efiecting nothing of 
importance, whihi the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Nottingham crossed tlie border 
The Earls of Mar and Douglas, along witli 
some French knights, retaliated in the north 
of England, ‘ Of this journey,’ says Frois- 
sart, * the kynge of Scot, tea might ryght well 
excuse hymselfe, for of their assemble nor of 
their departyng he know nothing, and thoim-h 
he had known thereof he coulde not have 
let it when tluij w(;r(^ once onward.’ In the 
parliament which met in Edinburgh in spring 
1385 the Earl of Garrick was directed to 
carry out the restoration of order in the 
highlands committed to him by the parlia- 
ment of 1384. All the facts point to 
the bodily and perhaps mental decline of 
llobert II. WIkui Vitmno, the admiral of 
France, came with a force of two thousand 
men and 1,400 suits of armour for the Scots, 
to enable them to proB('cute with vigour the 
war with England, Robert did not at first 
nu^et liim; and when he came at last to 
Edinburgh tlie French observation of him, 
as rei>orted by Froissart, w’as : ' It seemed 
right well tliat he was not a valiant man in 
arms j ,it seiuned he had rather lie still than 
ride.’ But many of the Scott isli nobles, as 
well as Frmich allit^s, were eager to fight, and 
a levy was fixed on which amounted to thirty 
thousand men. Robert, p(,‘.rhaps really averse 
to war, as well as physically incapable for it, 
r(4.ired to the highlands, ^ because he was 
not,’ says Froissart, ' in good point to ride 
in warfare, and there he tarried all the war 
through, and let his men alone.’ 

Neither in this expedition, nor in the de- 
fence of his kingdom when Richard II invaded 
it and burnt Edinburgh, nor in Sir William 
Douglas’s brilliant diversion by a descent on 
Ireland, nor in tlie still greater expedition of 

1388, in which the victory of Otterbourne and 
the capture of Hotspur were dearly bought 
with the death of Douglas, did the aged mo- 
narch take any part ; and it is improbable that 
it was owing to any influence he personally 
exerted that shortly before his death Scotland 
was included in the truce made at Boulogne 
between France and England. At last,' in 

1389, the estates saw that the nominal govern- 
ment of Robert must be ended, and his eldest 
son, the Earl of Garrick, being disabled by a 
kick from a horse, his next surviving son, l*to- 
bert, duke of Albany, was named guardian of 
the kingdom. Albany’s son Murdoch was soon 
afterwards made justiciar north of the Forth 
in place of lus uncle, Alexander, the Wolf of 
Badenoch, who was deposed from the ofiicre. 
Robert did not long survive his deposition. He 
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died on 13 May 1390, in his seventy-fifth, 
year, at Dundonald in Ayrshire, and was 
buried at Scone in a tomb he had prepared. 

It is not quite easy to understand the 
panegyric which almost all Scottish histo- 
rians, except John Major [q. v.], have pro- 
nounced on Robert II. It seems to have 
been due in part to his early successes, in 
part to amiable personal qualities, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that at the close of his 
reign, as Wyntoun— or rather his substi- 
tute, for he did not write this part of the 
* Chronicle ’ — puts it : 

Of Scotland wes na fute of land 

Oute of Scottis mennys hand, 

Outane Berwyck, Roxburgh, and Jedwuxth. 

Yet the credit was not due to him, but to the 
able generals who fought for him. Even the 
successes of his younger days were generally 
shared by others, like his earlier regencies. 
Major’s sound judgment seems to suit the 
facts better than the traditionary verdict: 
^Now, whatever our writers may contend, I 
cannot hold the aged king to have been a skil- 
ful warrior or wise in counsel’ He especially 
condemns the making of the Earl of Fife re- 
gent, which was ‘ nought else than to run the 
risk of setting up two rival kings.’ But it 
appears probable that the preference given to 
the brother over the son of Robert II was 
due not to the king’s own act, but to the 
powerlessness both of Robert and the Earl 
of Garrick to prevent it. There is a por- 
trait of Robert II in John Johnston’s ‘ leones 
of the Scottish Kings,’ Amsterdam, 1602, 
and in Pinkerton’s ‘ Iconographia Scotica.’ 
Pinkerton doubts its authenticity, and there 
is a suspicious resemblance, almost amount- 
ing to identity of feature, between this por- 
trait and that of Robert III in the same 
work. Although neither portrait is proved 
authentic, the costume is that worn at this 
eriod, and the features have some resem- 
Ipce to the faces on the coins of these 
reigns. 

Robert II married in the end of 1347, or 
soon after, Elizabeth More or Mure, daughter 
of Sir Robert Mure of Rowallan. A dis- 
pensation for the marriage, dated in December 
1347 by Clement VI, was discovered by 
Andrew Stuart in 1789. Robert had lived 
with Elizabeth Mure before iharriage, for the 
dispensation sets forth that they had ' a multi- 
tude ’ of children of both sexes. Those known 
were John, lord of Kyle, created earl of Car- 
rick, who succeeded his father as Robert III 
[(3j,v.]; Walter, earl of Fife; Robert, earl 
ot Menteith and, after bis brother Walter’s 
death, of Fife, and duke of Albany, the re- 
gent [see Stevvaet, Robekt, first Duke ok 


Albany] ; and Alexander, earl of Buchan, 
the Wolf of Badenoch [see Siewaet, Alex- 
ander, d, 1405]. 

Robert 11 also had six daughters : Mar- 
jory, wife of John Dunbar, son of the Earl 
of March, himself created Earl of Murray ; 
Jean, wife of Sir John Lyon, lord Grlamis; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol ; 
Margaret, wife of Macdonald of Isla ; Cathe- 
rine or Jean, wife of David Lindsay, first 
earl of Crawford [q. v,] ; and G-iles, wife of 
William Douglas, lord of Nithsdale, who 
was deemed the most beautiful Scotswoman 
of her time. After Elizabeth Mure’s death, 
and before 1356, Robert married as second 
wife Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, earl of 
Ross, and widow of John Randolph, third 
earl of Moray [q, v.], by whom he had David, 
earl of Strathearn ; Walter, earl of Atholl 
[see Stewaet, Waltee] ; and Isobel, wife 
of James, earl of Douglas. Besides these he 
had at least six natural children, among 
whom were Sir John Stewart of Rowallan, 
called The Black ; and Sir John Stewart of 
Dundonald, called The Red Stewart.^ The 
numerous alliances of Robert IPs children 
with the chief noble families, as in the 
case of Robert the Bruce himself, probably 
strengthened his claim to the throne, but 
after his accession led to discord which he 
was unable to control. 

[Acts of Parliament (Scotland), vol. i. ; Ex- 
chequer Rolls, vols. i. ii. ; and specially Burnett’s 
Pretaces, Wyntoun’s Chronicle; Bower’s addition 
to Fordun s Scotiebronieon; John Major’s G-reatei* 
Britain (Scottish History So-iety, Edinburgh) ; 
Extracts e variis Chronicis Scoeie ; Liber Pliis- 
ciirdensis. Pinkerton and Tytler are the best 
modern historians of this period. Andrew 
Stewart’s History of the Stewarts discusses, in a 
supplement, the question of the marriage of 
Elizabeth Mure, and prints the dispensation.] 
iE.M. 

ROBERT ni (1340?-1406),king of Scot- 
land, originally known as John, Eael of 
Caeeick, and eldest son of Robert II [q. v.], 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s 
death, and was crowned at Scone, under the 
name of Robert III, on 13 Aug. 1390. The 
change of Christian name was made to avoid 
that of Baliol, and to continue that of Robert 
the Bruce, his maternal gi’andfather, and of 
Robert II, bis father. He was bom pro- 
bably about 1340, prior to the marriage of 
Robert II with his first wife, Elizabeth 
More or Mure, and was legitimated by their 
subsequent marriage, for which a dispensa- 
tion was procured from the pope in 1347, 
His original title was Lord of Kyle, the dis- 
trict of Ayrshire where a portion of the 
estates of the Bruces lay. He was created 
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Earl of Atlioll David 11 in 13C7, and 
luixt year Earl of Garrick, the title by which 
he was known during his father’s life. In 
L'lod, during tlie reign of David II, he is 
said to liave taken in suppressing a ris- 
ing in Aniiandale, and in the latter part of 
Ids father’s reign, owing to the age and in- 
dolence of Hobert II [q. v.], he appears to 
have been active in public allairs, and to 
have conducted negotiations with John of 
Gaunt. 

An accident by the kick of a horse b(V 
longing to Sir James Douglas of Dallufitli 
disabled him from bodily exertion prior to 
his father’s death, and partly accounts for 
his brother, tie Earl of Edfe, b(UU)ming re- 
gent in 13S0 [sec St,rwakt, U.()BKKt, first 
Dukb of AnuANy]. On the day after his 
own coronation, the feast of the Assumption 
( 1 300 ), his wife, Aiinabella Drummond [q, v. ], 
was crowned queen, and homage wuis sworn 
to them both on the following day. Slie had 
already borne a son, David, th(‘. ill-fated Duke 
of Dothosay, on 24 Oct. 1378, twenty-one 
years after their marriage, if it is correctly, 
as it is usually, dated in 1337. Hobert hiiu- 
sel f, though fifty years of age on his acci^ssiou, 
never personally gov(u:ned, so that the events 
of his reign scarcely belong to bis biography. 
The acts of parliament and other ollicial docu- 
ments run in his nanub but the real powt^r 
was exercised by his brother, the Earl of Eile, 
who continued regent probably till January 
1399, when the regency was assumed by tlu5 
king’s son, David, earl of Garrick (afterwards 
Duke of Rothesay). 

In 1391 the treaty of 1371 between Franca 
and Scotland was renewed at Amiens by 
Charles YI and Walter Trail, bishop of St. 
Andrews, along with other Scots ambassa- 
dors. The truce with England was frequently 
renewed and continued to 1399. The English 
envoys in 1391 received instructions that 
Robert should attend an English parliament 
to do homage, and should pay 2,000^, a year 
for the lands which Edward III had granted 
to Edward Baliol. But these insulting con- 
ditions were probably never broup-ht forward 
by the envoys. They were certainly not ac- 
cepted by Scotland. The truce with England 
enabled the Scottish government to direct its 
attention to the lawless proceedings in the 
north of the Earl of Buchan, known as the 
Wolf of Badenoch [see Stbwakt, Aibx- 
andbk], the half-brother of King Robert. 

In 1396 the famous conflict on the North 
Inch of Perth between thirty men of the 
Clan Quele and an equal number of the Clan 
Kay took place in presence of Robert III, 
and ended in the victory of the former, who 
kept the field with eleven survivors, while 


only one of the latter escaped by swimming 
the^Tay (cf. Scott, Fair Aiaid of Perth). 

Frequent, parliaments or general councils 
were field from the commencement of Ro- 
bert’s reign— at Scone in Alarcli 1391, at 
J*erth in iMarch 1392 and October 1393, at 
Scone ag-aiuin March 1394, at Edinburgh in 
August of that year, and at Stirling in Octo- 
ber 139/5. At all of these Robert appears to 
have been pn'sent, but the records are not 
preserved, and we know of their existence 
only by charters or ordiTs in his name, which 
is not quite certain evidciu'e of tlie fact of his 
presence. ^ From otlier sources we know that 
his favourite residonc(5 was in the west, at 
Rothesay or in Ayrshire, where, like his 
father, he esc-aptM the toils of government 
and lived on his own estates. In A})ril 1398 
lie was certainly ])r(\stint at an important 
general council at i*£'rt.li,j wlnu’e he created 
hi.s son David, (uirl of Garrick, Dulu*. of Rothe- 
say, and his brother Robert, earl of File, duke 
of Albany, and itiv(‘.Ht(‘d them at vSeone with 
the insignia of the ducal dignity, hitherto un- 
known in Scotland. Not he, but his wife, 
corrtispoiuh^d in 1394 with Richard II as to 
the marriage' of their eldest son to an English 
irincess. At a grt'ut tounuummt in hklin- 
)urgh the (jueen, and not tlie king, presided. 
In the parIin.nKmt of IVrl h, wlucli sat on 
28 Jan. 1399, Reth<\say was created lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom for thrive years by an 
aet which procc'eded on the preamble 'that 
the king for sickness of his iJerHon may not 
travel to govern the rcuihn nor restrfiiirtres- 
puvssers or reliellours’ [see Stkwart, David, 
DUKB OF IIothksay]. Tlio scheme, though 
well miTint, had left out of acscount the dif- 
feremeo betwcum the cliaraoter of the king’s 
brother Albany, a mature and astute man, 
and Rotliesay, a rash and recklesvS youth. It 
cannot h) wondered that it miscarried. The 
revolution of Ihiglund, by which Henry IV 
supplanted and murdered Richard If, for a 
short time delayed the miscarriage by forcing 
the attimtion of all parties in Scotland on the 
national defence. Tlie Scots having refusiul 
to recognise Henry IV’s title to the English 
crown, llonry determined to invade Scotland, 
and at Newcastle on 2/5 July 1400 issued a 
summons to King Robert to appear at Edin- 
burgh on 23 Aug. and do homage to him as 
suzerain. The summons having been treated 
with contempt, Henry advanced to Edin- 
burgh, burnt the town, and laid siege to the 
castle, which was defended by Rothesay. 
Albany levied a large army, bnt, halting at 
Oalder Moor, did nothing, f he skil 1 of Rothe- 
say’s defence forced Henry to raise the siege. 
Meantime the matrimonial and extra-matri- 
monial engugementsof Rothesay led to results ; 
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disastrous both to hlmselt and the peace of 
Scotland [see Stewaet, David]. Rothesay, 
who led a dissolute life, betrothed himself to 
a daughter of George, earl of March, but 
finally married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
of Archibald the Grim, third earl of Douglas 
fq.v.] March went over to the English side, 
indignant at his daughter’s repudiation. At 
the end of 1400 the queen died. Her death 
was soon followed by those of Archibald 
the Grim and Trail, bishop of St. Andrews. 
Rothesay attempted to seize the castle of St. 
Andrews, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Trail. Albany procured an order to arrest 
his nephew Rothesay in Robert his father’s 
name, and he was taken to Falkland, where he 
mysteriously died on *26 March 1402. Albany 
at once resumed the regency. The defeat 
of the Scots in their attempts to invade Eng- 
land added national disaster to the domestic 
tragedy which clouded the last years of King 
Robert. There were also troubles in the north. 
Robert, now old as well as infirm, or the 
nobles acting in his interest, sent James, his 
remaining son, by sea to France ; but he was 
taken by an English armed merchant cruiser 
and lodged in the Tower [see James I of Scot- 
land]. On 4 April 1406, shortly after the 
receipt of the news of his son’s capture, Ro- 
bert III died at Rothesay, or, according to one 
accfumt, at Dundonald, probably a confusion 
with his father’s death there. He had told 
his wife, when she urged him to follow the 
example of his ancestors and the custom of 
the age by preparing a royal tomb for him- 
self, that ^ he was a wretched man unworthy 
of a proud sepulchre,’ and Sprayed her to 
bury him in a dunghill with the epitaph, 
Here lies the worst king and the most 
miserable man in the whole kingdom.” ’ This 
is his only recorded speech, and is not in- 
consistent with his character. His wish 
as to his burial was not obeyed, and he was 
interred before the high altar at Paisley, 
where a monument has recently been erected 
to his memory by Queen Victoria. His life 
after, and for some time before, he ascended 
the throne must have been a melancholy 
one. He had sufficient sense to feel his own 
impotence, to see his country more exposed 
than it was at his accession to English in- 
vasions, his only son a captive in England, 
and the succession to the crown almost in 
the grasp of his ambitious brother. His- 
tory has pronounced the verdict perhaps 
too favourable, that he was a good man 
though not a good king. His private life 
appears to have been without reproach, and 
he is one of the few Scottish kings who kept 
their marriage vows. Besides Rothesay and 
James I, he had a third son, who died young, 


and three daughters. The eldest daugliter, 
Margaret, married Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of Touraine [q. v.l The 
second daughter, Mary, the .wife first of 
George Douglas, first earl of Angus ; secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy of Dunnre, by whom she 
had Gilbert, first lord Kennedy, the fatht*r 
of David, first earl of Cassilis, and Bishop 
James Kennedy [q. v.] ; thirdly, Sir William 
Graham of Kincardine, an ancestor of the 
Duke of Montrose through their eldest son, 
Robert Graham; and, fourthly, Sir William 
Edmondstone of Duntreath ; her second son 
by her third marriage was Patrick Graham 
[q. V.], bishop of St. Andrews. The third 
daughter, Elizabeth, married James Douglas, 
earl Dalkeith, grandfather of the first earl of 
Morton. 

[The authorities for "Robert II, and in addition 
Exchequer Rolls, vols. iii. and iv., Professor 
Skeat’s Preface to the Kingis Quair (Scottish ■ 
Text Society).] ' JE. M. 

EGBERT, Dttkb or NoEMAin)y (1054 
1134), eldest son of Duke William II (after- 
wards William I, king of England) and his 
wife, Matilda {d. 1083) [q. v.], was pro- 
bably born in 1054, since his parents were 
married in 1053, and William of Malmes- 
bury says he was ^considered a youth of 
proved valour’ in 1066. His earliest in- 
structors seem to have been two persons who 
appear as ^Raturius consiliarius infantis’ 
and ' Tetbold grammaticus ; ’ a little later, 
one Hilgerius is named as ‘ magister pueri ’ 
(Le Pkevost, note to Okd. Vit. v. 18). In 
1067 Robert was left as co-regent of Nor- 
mandy with his mother during William’s 
absence in England. A charter dated 1063 
states that his parents had ‘ chosen him 
to govern the duchy after their death ’ (Le 
Prevost, loc. (dt) ; the Norman barons 
twice swore fealty to him as William’s 
destined successor, and this settlement was 
confirmed by the king of France as overlord. 
It is probable that Robert, as well as Wil- 
liam, received the homage of Malcolm III 
of Scotland [q.v.] at Abernethy in 1072, 
which would imply that he was also recog- 
nised as heir to the English crown. He 
had been betrothed, in 1061, to Margaret,^ 
sister and heiress of Count Herbert TI of 
Maine; after Herbert’s death in 1064 he 
did homage for Mains to its titular over- 
lord Geoffrey of Anjou, and received from 
him a grant of its investiture ; this homage 
he repeated to Geoffrey’s successor in 
1074, but the intended marriage was frus- 
trated by Margaret’s death; and William, 
though he once at least allowed his son to 
be designated as ‘ Robert, Count of Le Mans ’ 
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{Gallia Christiana^ yol. Ti. instr. col. 229), 
was all tlie while ruling Maine himself. 
Ilobert at last felt this as a grievance, and 
asked his father to make over to him both 
Maine and Normandy. William refused j a 
quarrel between Robert and his brothers at 
Laig'le [see Henex I] brought matters to a 
crisis ; Robert tried to seize the citadel of 
Rouen ; William ordered his arrest ; he fled, 
and found shelter in the border castles of 
Neufchdtel, Sorel, and Raiinalast, till a 
march of William against Raimalast drove 
him out of Normandy. *By God’s resur- 
rection ! Robin Ourthose will be a fine fel- 
low I ’ was the mocking comment of his 
father. ^ Ourthose ’ and ‘ Gambaron ’ were 
nicknames given to Robert on account of his 
short fat figure. His face was fat too, but 
not unpleasing ; and on a superficial acquaint- 
ance there seemed ^nothing to find fault with ’ 
in the well-favoured, chatty, open-handed 
youth, with his clear bold voice and ready 
tongue, his skill and daring in the use of 
arms, his strength and sureness of aim in 
drawing the bow, and his shrewd natural 
intelligence, which made him through life 
an excellent adviser of others, thoiigh he 
strangely failed to apply it to the manage- 
ment of his own affairs. He found a refuge 
first with his uncle, the Count of Flanders, 
and afterwards with another kinsman, Arch- 
bishop Udo of Treves. But whatever money 
they gave him he spent on the young nobles 
who had stirred him up to rebellion, or in 
low amusements ; and large supplies sent to 
him secretly by his mother went in the same 
way. After a year of exile (cf. Ord. Yit. 1. v. 
c. 10 with 1. V. c. 2, Lb PEfjvosT, ii. 304-5, 381, 
note 5 and 390, note 2), Robert, at the end of 
1078, obtained leave from King Philip of 
France to establish himself at Gorberox, close 
to the Norman border. Here, at the opening 
of 1079, William besieged him. After three 
weeks of skirmishing, Robert, seemingly in 
a kind of chance-medley, wounded his father 
in the hand; the king’s horse was killed at 
the same moment, and, according to one ac- 
count, Robert, on hearing his father’s voice 
and thus recognising him, gave him his own 
horse and enabled him to escape ; an earlier 
account, however, ascribes this assistance to 
one of William’s English followers. Wil- 
liam raised the siege ; Robert withdrew to 
Flanders, but was soon forgiven, and was 
again acknowledged as heir to Normandy. In 
the autumn of 1080 William sent him to the 
king of Scots, to give the latter his choice be- 
tween submission and war. Robert met Mal- 
colm at Egglesbreth, near Falkirk, and accord- 
ing to one account received his submission ; 
another version says that nothing came of 


Robert’s expedition, save that on his way 
back he founded a ^ New-castle ’ on the Tyne 
(cf. Rist Almiffdon, Rolls ed. ii. 9-10 • Sym 
DtJNBLM. a. 1080). He was with hisVatliei- 
at Winchester on one occasion in 1081 (Oed. 
ViT. 1. vi. c. 5). Soon afterwards he again 
became troublesome, and, when rebuked, left 
his home. He seems to have gone to France 
and thence to Italy, where he hoped to mend 
his fortunes by marrying a daughter of the 
Marquis of Montferrat; but the marriage 
did not take place. To this second period of 
Robert’s exile, rather than to the first in 
which Orderic places them, probably belong 
his wanderings through southern Gaul, 
Suabia, and Lorraine. "They ended in his re- 
tarn to France, whither ^ his father, when 
dying, sent Count Alberic to him, that he 
might receive the duchy of Normandy ’ (Get). 
Ytt. 1. V. c. 10, ed. Le Provost, ii. 390 ; Du- 
chesne’s edition has rediem for 7mriens ; see 
FitEHMAN, Norm, Conq. iv. (54f) n, 2). 

Robert was at Abbeville when the Con- 
queror died on 9 Sept. 1087. His first act 
as duke was to set free William’s political 
prisoners; this had been William’s own 
desire, except in the case of Bishop Odo 
{d. 1097) [q.v.], whom Robert immediately 
took for luR chief councillor. Odo and the 
barons who resembled him saw at once with 
what manner of ruler they now had to 
d(uil, and they dtialt with him accordingly. 

* Thoughtless in the conduct of lus own life 
and the government of his people, wasteful 
in expenditure, lavish of promises, careless of 
his plighted word, tender-h charted to sup- 
pliants, weak and slack in doing justice upon 
ofenders, light of purpose, over-gmeious to 
all men in conversation, easily talked over, 
he became d(^spicabl 0 in tln^ eyes of the 
foolish and the froward. He sought to 
please all men ; so to all men he either gave 
whatever they asked, or promised it, or let 
them take it.’ * Normandy found his mercy 
cruel, for under him sin against God and 
man went alike unpunished and unchecked. 
He seemed to think he owed as much regard 
to thieves and profligates as his followers 
owed to himself. If a weeping criminal was 
brought to him for justice, he would weep 
with him and set him free. His generosity 
was of the same stamp as his clemency ; he 
would give an;^ sum for a hawk or a hound, 
and then provide for his household by de- 
spoiling the people of his towns.’ As the 
Conqueror’s eldest son, he had fancied him- 
self secure of the English throne, and was 
astounded at finding Winiam Rufus seated 
there by common consent. A party among 
the Normans in England, however, plotted tp 
get rid of the stern William and reunite 
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kingdom and duchy under the ^ more tract- 
able ' duke. Robert promised to help them 
* if they would make a beginning ; ^ but all 
the help he sent them on their rising in the 
spring of 1088 was a fleet, which was defeated 
in an attempt upon Pevensey. He himself 
was ^kept at home by sloth and love of 
ease.’ In six months he had squandered the 
whole of his father’s treasure. He now 
asked his brother Henry [see Henby I] for 
a loan, and when this was refused, sold him 
the Ootentin and its dependencies — a third 
part of the duchy — for 3,000Z. When Henry, 
in company with Robert of Belleme j[q. v.], 
returned from a visit to England in the 
summer, the duke, persuaded that they had 
been plotting against him with Rufus, im- 
prisoned them both, by the advice of Bishop 
Odo. Urged by the same counsellor, he 
next led an army to Le Mans ; the citizens 
and most of the nobles of Maine did homage 
to him ; a few barons who held out in the 
castle of Ballon surrendered in September. 
He then, with their help, besieged Belleme’s 
castle of St. C§nery, starved it into surrender, 
blinded its commandant, and mutilated some 
of the garrison. Shordy afterwards, how- 
ever, he released Belleme himself, on the 
persuasion of the latter’s father. Belleme 
now became first of the three chief coun- 
sellors of the dukej and his influence for 
evil, whether it were backed or not by the 
third, William of Arques, more than coun- 
terbalanced the influence for good of the 
second, Edgar Atheling [q.v.] 

In 1089 Rufus prepared to invade Nor- 
mandy. Robert called in the help of Philip of 
Prance, who j oined him at the siege of La F ert4, 
but was bought oil' by Rufus (cf. Her. Gall. 
Scriptt xii. 636, note a, with Hnpl. C/iron. 
a. 1090, and Will. Malm. 1. iv. c, 307). 
In the meantime Maine had won its in- 
dependence, and set up a count of its 
own; while Henry, whom Robert had re- 
leased from prison, was fighting for his 
own hand in the Ootentin. The discovery 
of a plot to betray Rouen to William drove 
Robert to make alliance with Henry ; and 
to Henry he was chiefly indebted for the 
failure of that plot, 3 Nov. 1090. At the 
approach of William’s troops the duke rushed 
forth from the citadel to support his adhe- 
rents. But his friends persuaded him that 
his life was too precious to be risked in a 
street fight, so he slipped away across the 
Seine, and waited in a church till the tumult 
was suppressed by his constable and his 
brother Henry. Then he returned, and 
was with difficulty induced to punish the 
conspirators. In January 1091 he went 
to help Belleme in besieging the castle of 


Courcy; but as his sympathies were — 
in this case very justly — on the other side, 
he ' took no pains to press the siege.’ 
At the end of the month he was called 
away to meet Rufus. At Rouen or at Caen 
the two brothers made a treaty ; by one of 
its clauses they agreed to drive Henry out 
of Normandy and divide his lands between 
them. They besieged him at mid-Lent in 
the Mont St. Michel, and in a fortnight 
he surrendered. An incident of the siege 
illustrates what William of Malmesbury 
calls ‘ the mildness of Duke Robert.’ The 
garrison lacked water ; Henry appealed to 
the duke to ^ flight against them by the 
valour of his troops, not by the power of the 
elements.’ Robert bade his sentinels allow 
Henry’s men to fetch water unmolested ; 
and when Rufus asked how he expected to 
overcome his enemies if he thus supplied 
their needs, he answered, ‘ Shall I leave 
our brother to die of thirst ? Where 
shall we get another brother if we lose 
him ? ’ In August Robert accompanied Wil- 
liam to England, to meet Malcolm of Scot- 
land, from whom William claimed homage. 
Malcolm declared that whatever submission 
he owed was due not to William, but to 
Robert, alluding probably to something which 
had passed at Abernethy in 1072. Robert 
spent three days in the Scottish camp by the 
Forth, and, with Eadgar’s help, brought 
Malcolm to some sort of agreement with 
Rufus. On 23 Dec. Robert and Eadgar re- 
turned to Normandy together. 

The late treaty had left a large part of 
Normandy in William’s hands ; it had also 
pledged him to reconquer, for Robert, Maine 
and the Vexin. At Christmas 1093 Robert 
called upon William to fulfil these engage- 
ments. William went to Normandy in March 
1094, and met Robert twice, but refused to 
do anything ; so another war began. With 
the help of Philip of France Robert besieged 
and took Argentan; thence he went on 
alone to take La Houlme. Philip rejoined 
him there, and they marched upon Longue- 
ville, intending to besiege Rufus himself at 
Eu. But Rufus bribed Philip to withdraw, 
while William of Breteuil bribed Robert to 
turn aside and help him in a private feud 
against the lord of Br6herval. Next year 
(1095) Belleme terrorised him into leading 
an armed force against Robert, son of Geroy, 
a special object of Belleme’s hatred. Better 
counsellors, however, persuaded the duke to 
try his powers of conciliation, and he ar- 
ranged a compromise which put an end to 
an exceedingly troublesome feud. 

In I09G Robert took the cross, and pledged 
his duchy to the English king for five years 
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for the sum of ten thoiisatid marks. Peace 
liad been arranged between the brothers by 
Jarento, abbot of Dijon, whom Po])e Ur- 
ban II had sent to England for that purpose, 
directly after the council of Clermont (No- 
yember 1095). Robert set out in October; 
Jarento accompanied him as far as Pontar- 
lier (Doubs), where he met his brother-in- 
law, Count Stephen of Chartres, and his 
cousin, Robert of Flanders (HiroH or Fm- 
TiONY, ap.PBRTiJ, viii- 474-5). They crossed 
the Alps, saw Pope Urban at Luc.ca, and 
passed through Rome into Apulia, where the 
Korman Count Roger welcomed the duke 
‘ as the head of his race.’ Lack of shipmon 
forced the brothers-in-law to winter in Ca- 
labria. They sailed from Brindisi on Eaater- 
clay, 5 April 10i)7, lanchsd on the Dth at 
Dyrrhaebium, and thence made their way to 
Constantinople, where, like the other cru- 
sading chiefs, they swore f(‘alty to the Em- 
peror Alexius. Early in June they mined 
the other crusaders at the siege of' ,lNic(ea. 
*When, after leaving this place, the host di- 
vided into two bodies, the lirst onset of the 
Turks (1 July) fell at Tiorylseum upon that in 
which Robert was with the other Norman 
princes. The Christians wore all but ovesr- 
come when Robert, baring his lumd, waving 
his gilded banner, and shouting ^Normandy !’ 
and ^ God wills it 1 ’ rallied his flying com- 
rades (cf. Ralph, c. 22, and RoBEjcr, 1. iii. 
cc. 8-10). Tradition adds that he levelled 
liis spear at a Turkisli captain with such force 
that it went through the man’s shield and his 
body too (Hm. Hunt. 1. vii. c. 7), while he 
despatched to the other division of the host a 
message which brought it to the rescue, and 
thus won for the crusaders their first victory 
in the held (Will. Maim. 1. iv. c. 357), On 
the march from Artah to Antioch he led 
the advanced guard. During the siege of 
Antioch (October 1097“June 1098) his wealth 
and his valour alike made him an important 
personage. The Counts of Vermandois, Blois, 
Aumale, Mons, and St. Pol ^ were all bound 
to him by gifts, and some of them by 
homage.’ F e took part in several fights out- 
side the town, especially one on 31 Dec. 
1097, when he, Bohemond, and the Count of 
Flanders, with only 150 knights, routed a 
large body of Turts. Soon afterwards he 
withdrew to Laodicea. At this place— the 
only town in Syria still subject to the By- 
zantine emperor— there had landed twenty 
thousand pilgrims ‘ from England and the 
other isles of the ocean,’ chief among whom 
was Edgar Atheling, The I^aodiceans wel- 
comed the pilgi-ims, and were persuaded by 
Edgar to offer the command of the place 
to his friend the Conqueror’s son. Robert i 


then established himself with all his forces 
at Laodicea. The other crusaders regarded 
this as a desertion ; for though out of the 
stores which reached Laodicea from the 
west ho sent them lavish supplies for the 
poor, he himself fell back into Jus old wavs 
of life, and gave himself up to ' idleness and 
sleep.’ Twice he was vainly recalled to the 
camp. At last a threat of excommunication 
brought him back (cf. Get). Vit. 1. x. c. 11 ■ 
Ralph, c.nS; and Gilo oe Paris, in Mioxi/ 
vol civ. col. 952 D). lie seems to have re^ 
turned in time to take part, at the begiimiug 
of Tjcnt, in a battle near Antioch, wliei-e 
Henry of Huntingdon (1. vii. c. 10) says he 
commanded the first Imo, and with one stroke 
of his sword cleft a Turk in twain through 
head, neck, and shoulders down to the chest. 
A similar exploit was recorded of Goclfrev 
de Bouillon, In the great battle with Coih 
Ix^gha biuieath the walls of Antioch, on 
28 June 1098, Robert commanded the third 
(or second, according to uoixm) of the six 
battalions into which the Christians were 
divided. His forces consisted of Normans, 
Englislmum, Brot.ons, and Angevins. The 
lunvly diw^overed (rrngimmt) ^ Chanson d’An- 
tiocho en Provtm^^uil ’ gives a di^scription of 
them : ‘ They btuir English, axes and javelins 
to hurl.’ ^ 'Wlien thf,^y are in battle array 
and begin to strike, no om^ can resist them.’ 
Richard tlu^ Pilgrim sings how, ‘ mounted on 
a lyart charger, tlie didro sprang like a leopard 
into the thick of the light,’ and unhorsed Cor- 
bogha in the lirst onset d'A?iHuch^ 

ii. 245-41), and William of Malnu^shury tells 
how at the cJose of the day, when a rally of 
the Hying Turks had almost wriistcd victory 
from the crusaders, it was secured to them 
by the valour of Robert and two of his fol- 
lowers, by whona another Turkish chief was 
intercepted and slain (Will, Malm. 1. iv. 
c. 389). According to William, this chief 
was Corbogha himself. But Oorbogha was 
certainly not killed in this battle ; and the 
^Chanson d’Antioche’ (ii. 251) gives the 
name of the captain whom Robert did slay 
— ^ the Rod Lion,’ i.e. Kizil-Aralan. Robert 
joined in a letter written from Antioch by 
some of the crusaders to Urban 11, just after 
the death of Ademar of Lo Puy in August 
1198 (Miwe, cIv, 847-9). The duke is called 
' Robertas Ourtose ’ in a description of the 
siege of Antioch, written at Lucca from mate- 
rials supplied at the end of 1098 by Bruno, 
a citizp of Lucca, who left the crusaders’ 
camp immediately after Oorfoogha’s defeat. 

Robert assisted Raymond or St. Qilles at 
the siege of Marra, November^-December 
1098. In a quarrel which ensued between 
Raymond and Bohemond, Robert sided with 
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tTie former ; and when Raymond left Marra, 
on 13 Jan. 1099, Robert followed him to 
Capharda, and thence accompanied him to 
Ctnsarea and Arkah. During the siege 
(February-May) of Arkah, where the other 
leaders rejoined them, a question was raised 
as to the genuineness of the ^holy lance' 
which had been found at Antioch. Robert 
was among the sceptics. At the siege of 
Jerusalem (6 June-15 July 1099) his post 
was on the north side of the city, hard by 
St. Stephen’s church. It is said that Robert, 
being the only one of the crusaders who was 
a king’s son, received the first offer of the 
crown of Jerusalem, which he refused, say- 
ing that he had never intended to abandon 
bis dach;y and, now that his vow was ful- 
filled, desired to return home. William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon 
ascribed his refusal to sloth ; and the former 
held that it ^ aspersed his nobility with an 
indelible stain.' But every one of the other 
leaders in turn appears to have followed his 
example; all were resolved to leave the 
perilous honour for Godfrey of Bouillon (cf. 
WILL. 1. iv. c. 389; Km. Hitn-t. 

1. vii. c. 18; Gesfa T'rartAQi'um^ c. 130; and 
Albeet, 1. vi. c. 33). Robert supported the 
new sovereign in a dispute with Raymond 
for the custody of the Tower of David. In 
the battle with the Egyptians under the 
emir El-Afdal, between Ascalon and Ramah 
(12 Aug. 1099), he commanded the central 
division, began the attack by making a dash 
at a standard which he saw facing him in the 
midst of the enemies, and which he knew in- 
dicated the post of El-Afdal himself, severely 
wounded the emir, slew the standard-bearer, 
and, according to some writers, carried off the 
standard. It seems, however, to have been 
■ really taken by another man, from whom 
Robert afterwards bought it, that he might 
offer it at the Holy Sepulchre as a memorial 
of the victory. Another standard which he 
won from the infidels in this or some other 
battle was placed by him, on his return 
home, in the abbey of Holy Trinity at Oaen. 
A poet of the thirteenth century relates 
that in this battle Robert slew three Egyp- 
tian captains; that the ^Turks’ fled from 
him ‘ more than a magpie from' a falcon ; ’ 
and that at last, having ventured too far in 
pursuit, he found himself alone in their 
midst, but held them all at hay till, covered 
with blood, he was rescued by Bohemond 
and the Count of Flanders (Conquite de Je^ 
rusalem, pp. 308-11). 

The crusade had brought out all that was 
best in Robert. The skill in arms and the 
personal bravery which never had free play 
in the faction fights of Normandy were dis- 
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played in their full brilliancy w^hen he was 
fighting for Christendom instead of for self ; 
and his conduct throughout the expedition 
was marked by a straightforwardness and 
disinterestedness which were somewhat rare 
among the leaders of the host (Gitibbrt, 1. ii. 
c. 16). His private resources were no doubt 
greater than those of most of the other 
leaders ; it is noted as ^ a marvellous thing ' 
that, whereas all the other chiefs found them- 
selves horseless at some period of the jour- 
ney, 'neither by Christian nor by heathen 
could he ever be brought down from the 
rank of a knight to that of a foot-soldier ; ’ 
he was always ready to share his wealth 
with his comrades, and, except during his 
secession to Laodicea, to take his share in 
their hardships and labours. 

The spell which the cross seemed to have 
cast over him lost its power when he came 
hack to the west. He left Palestine in the 
autumn of 1099, but did not reach Nor- 
mandy till September 1100. According to 
many Italian writers, the famous ' Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum ' was composed for 
him when he passed through Southern Italy 
on his way home from the crusade, Gian- 
none says this poem was dedicated to Ro- 
bert, ' calling him king of England,' and 
that he had been wounded in the holy war. 
In the copies of the ‘ Regimen ' now extant 
the first line runs ‘ Anglorum Regi scripsit 
schola tota Salerni ; ’ and as the poem can 
be shown to have existed in the twelfth 
century, it seems impossible to suppose that 
the king alluded to is Edward I. That 
Robert was known in Southern Italy as 
'king of England' is evident from Peter 
Diaconus (Pekez, vii. 791), who, speaking of 
about 1117 A.n., says that 'Rotbertus rex 
Anglorum' sent gifts to Monte Cassino, 
asking tbe prayers of the monks (of whom 
Peter was one in the early half of the 
twelfth century) ' pro se et pro statu regni 
sui ' (see also SItjratobi, Antiq. Medii jEvi^ 
iii. 935)- While in Italy Robert married 
Sibyl, daughter of the Count of Oonversana. 
The death of William Rufus, 2 Aug. 1100, 
freed him from the necessity of redeeming 
Normandy from pledge; he was 'blithely 
received by all men,' and went with his hride 
to the Mont St. Michel to give thanks for the 
success of his pilgrimage. On the eve of his 
departure in 1096 he had advised Count 
Elias of Maine to offer his homage to William 
Rufus ; William reiected it, and drove Elias 
out of Maine, which, however, he won back 
after William’s death, all hut the citadel of 
Le Mans. The Norman garrison which Wil- 
liam had left there now sent word to Ro- 
bert, as William’s successor, that they neither 
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could nor would hold it for him unless ho 
sent them help. Robert, ‘worn out with 
the toils of pilgrimage, and more desirous to 
go to bed than to go to war again,’ bade 
them make their own terms with Elias ; ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ I am tired out ; Normandy is enough 
for me ; and the nobles of England are in- 
viting me to go and be their king.’ Such an 
invitation had in fact been sent to him by a 
few barons who saw in him a tool more 
easily to be adapted to their purposes than 
the actual king, his brother llenry. Ijack 
of means, as well as lack of ^ energy, made 
him slow to act upon it ; within a very short 
time after his return he had squandered the 
whole of his wife’s large dowry, and was 
again penniless. He seems to have com- 
plained to the pope of Henry’s soizime of the 
crown as a breach of the treaty btd;ween him- 
self and Rufus, whereby it had been agreed 
that if either of them died without lawful 
issue the survivor should succeed him (Pas- 
chal II, Ep. lix. The passage is obscure, 
and evidently corrupt j but the ‘ sacramen- 
tum ’ whicli Robert is said to have accused 
Henry of breaking can only be the oath 
sworn by Rufus, not by Henry himaidf). In 
the spring of 1101 Rannulf hlambard [q. v.] 
escaped from the Tower, and went over sea. 
The duke ‘ received him, set him over Nor- 
mandy, and, so far as his (Robert’s) laziness 
allowed, made use of his counsels.’ The re- 
sult was the assembling at Tr6port of a fleet 
with which Robert sailed for hhigland. He 
landed on 21 July at Porchester, and marched 
upon Winchester ; but hearing the queen was 
there awaiting her confinement, he declared 
that ‘ he would be a villain who should be- 
siege a lady in such a case,’ and turned 
towards London. Near Alton (Hampshire) 
Henry met him, but, instead of fighting, they 
made peace [for its terms see Hbkeit I). 
At Michaelmas Robert went borne, loaded 
with presents from Henry. He was ‘ duke 
only in name ; ’ ‘ nobody thought him of any 
importance;’ ‘amid all the wealth of his 
duchy he often lacked bread;’ and it was 
said that the comrades of his vices more than 
once carried off all his clothes, and thus com- 
pelled him to stay in bed till they brought 
them hack. 

In 1102 Henry stirred him up to besiege 
Bell^me’s castle of Vignats, near Fahiise. 
Some traitors in the duke’s host fired their 
own quarters and fled, whereupon the rest 
of his troops fled likewise. In June 1 103 he 
made another attempt to drive Bell^me out 
of the Hi^raois ; Bellfime, however, ‘ attacked 
his easy-going sovereign in divers ways, and 
at last set upon him boldly in the highway 
and put him to flight.’ In the same year 


Robt^rt went to England ‘ to speak with the 
king.[ According to one account, Henry sent 
for him ; according to another, he went of 
his own accord to plead for the exiled Earl 
of Warren ; a third makes the whole affair 
originate in a plot of II miry’s to entrap Ro- 
bert. The duke crossed to Southampton 
with eleven knights, itobort of Meulan met 
him on the read to Winchester, and frightened 
him into throwing himself on the mercy of 
the queen, -who promised to influence her 
husband in his favour if he would ‘ forgive ’ 
tlio yearly pension which Henry had pro- 
mised liim by the treaty of 1101. To this 
Robert agreed, and he^ then ventured to the 
court of his brother, who, whether he did or 
did not grant Robert’s n^quests, lectured him 
soundly on his misgovernnnmt of Normandy 
(cf. Oiu). ViT. 1, xi. c. 2; Waotl pt, iii. 11. 
10585 750; Will. IMalm. 1. iy. c. 389, 1. v. 
cc, 395 and 398; IhigL Chron. a. 11,03). The 
lecture was wasted ; next year ‘ the sleepy 
duke,’ ratlu^r than be at the trouble of fight- 
ing any^ longer with Ihdldmo, granted him 
eV(U‘ything that he dijsired. On this Henry 
came to Normandy ; a conference took place ; 
Jtobi^rt ceded to ifiuiry the county of Evreux, 
again promised amendment, and again broke 
his promise. Henry (Mime again, at the head 
of an army, in lauit 1105. Oami, Bayeux, 
Falaiso, and Romm alone remaimul t() Ro- 
biud. ; he wanderiid about almost alone, lite- 
rally Ix^gging his biMMid ; at Caen, which he 
hadeudeavounHl to fortify by digging a great 
trench which Wac(^ saw "some seventy years 
later, the citizens plotted to betray town and 
duke both at once to the king, and the duke 
(^scaped only just in time, while the few sor- 
vants who lollowiid him wc^re intercepted at 
tlu^ gat(>i and rolibed of all their baggage. In 
Whitsun week the brotluu’S met at Ointeaux, 
near Falaise^ but tlic^y could not agree. On 
Micbaelmas ewe 1100 the struggle was 
ended by the battle of Tinchobray [see 
llKNliY I], where Robi^rt was taken prisoner 
by the kmg’s chaplain, G aldric [q. v.] Henry 
sent him to England, and kept him in prison 
there for the rest of his life. For the story 
that he was released in 1107 or 1109 on con- 
dition of leaving England and Normandy for 
ever within forty days, that during those days 
he was detected plotting treason, and was re- 
captured and blinded, there is no authority 
earlier than Matthew Paris; and though the 
blinding is mentioned by some other thir- 
teenth-century writers, all earlier evidence 
refutes the statement (see FRB'iiMAi^,iVbrma7i 
Oonquefit^ V. 849). E ven Matthew adds that 
Robert was supplied with every luxury, and 
had six knights to wait upon him. In 1119 
Henry declared that he was keeping his 
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brother ^ as a noble pilgrim, worn out with 
many troubles, reposing in a royal citadel 
(m arce reffia), with abundance, of delicacies 
and comforts/ Arx regia probably means the 
Tower. Nine years later (1128) Robert was 
in the castle of Devizes. His last years were 
spent in that of Cardiff, in the custody of 
Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.] There is 
a poem translated by Edward Williams from 
the Welsh Mag. November 1794; Be 

Rue, JEssais historiques sur les BardeSj ii. 
95-7) which purports to be (traditionally) 
a song composed by Robert when a prisoner 
at Bristol, and addressed to a large oak that he 
could see from his prison. Some chroniclers 
say that the duke died at Bristol, which, like 
Cardiff, was a fortress of the Earl of Glou- 
cester. According to the best authorities, 
however, he died at Cardiff*, 10 Feb. 1134. 
Matthew Paris has a tale that he starved him- 
self to death in disgust at being made the 
recipient of Henry’s cast-off clothes, Henry 
having sent him a new mantle which had been 
made for the king himself, but had proved a 
misfit. The oaken etfigy which still marks 
Robert's tomb in the abbey church of Glou- 
cester dates from the close of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is 
probably a tribute from some warrior of the 
third crusade to the memory of the hero of 
the first. 

Robert’s wife had died in Lent 1103. 
Orderic attributes her death to poison, and 
implies that it was contrived by Agnes, the 
widow of Walter Giffard [bee Gifeakd, 
Waltbe], who, by promising Robert the en- 
joyment of her wealth and the support of 
ner powerful kinsfolk, had induced him to 
promise in return that he would marry her, 
‘ and put the whole government of Normandy 
into her hands’ if his wife should die; a 
promise which his warfare with Henry left 
him no leisure to fulfil. William of Malmes- 
bury says that Sibyl died from bad nursing 
after the birth of a child ; if so, the infant 
did not survive her. The only known off- 
spring of Robert’s marriage was William 
‘the Clito,’ born in 1101 (Oed. Vit. 1. x. c. 
16, ed. Le Provost, iv. 98 ; cf. 1. xii. c. 24, 
ib. 402). In 1128 Robert, then in prison 
at Devizes, dreamed that a lance-thrust de- 
prived him of the use of his right -pm. 
‘ Alas! my son is dead,’ he said on awaking; 
and the dream was quickly followed by the 
news of William’s death from just such a 
wound, received in a skirmish in Flanders 
(July). Robert had a natural daughter, 
married in 1089 to Elias of Saint-Saens ; and 
also two natural sons, William and Richard, 
born during the years when he was in re- 
bellion against his father. These boys were 


brought up by their mother in her home on 
the French border till they reached manhood, 
when she brought them to Normandy, pre- 
sented them to the duke as his sons, and by 
successfully undergoing the ordeal of hot iron 
compelled him to acknowledge them as such. 
Richard was accidentally shot dead in the 
NewForest in May 1100. William went after 
Tinchebray to the Holy Land (Oed. Vit. 
1. X. c. 13). In August 1108 King Baldwin I 
entrusted him with the command of two 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, with 
which he captured a noble Arabian lady and 
her train, consisting of a number of youths 
and maidens, four thousand camels, and other 
spoil, with a loss of only two men of im- 
portance on his own side (Albeet, 1. x. c. 
47). In 1110 he held the lordship of Tor- 
tosa, and was one of the princes who mus- 
tered at Antioch in September to defend it 
against the Turks (ib. 1. xi. c. 40). He seems 
to have fallen shortly afterwards, probably 
in battle with the infidels (Oed. Vit. 1. x. 
c. 13). 

[The chief source of infomation on Robert’s 
life as a whole is Ordericus Vitalis, edited by 
Duchesne in Historise N ormannorum Scriptures ; 
better by Le Prerost for the Soc. de THist. da 
France ; reprinted from the latter edition, with- 
out Le Provost’s notes, but with others which 
are not without use, in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. 
clxxxviii. The other original authorities for 
Robert’s career in Europe are: William of 
Malmesbury’s G-esta Regum, the English Chro- 
nicle (Robs Ser.); Flor. Wig. and his Con- 
tinuator (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; the Continuator of 
William of Jumieges (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. 
Scriptt., andMigne, vol. cxlix.) ; and Waee’s Ro- 
man de Eou, ed. Andresen. The best modern ac- 
coxmt is in Freeman’s Norman Conquest and Wil- 
liam Rufus. For Robert’s career in the east we 
have, besides Orderic andWilliamof Malmesbury, 
the original Latin historians of the first crusade, 
published by the Academie Eoyale des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, viz. William of Tyre 
(Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Hist, 
Occidentaux, vol. i.), the Gesta Francorum and 
its adapter Tudebode, Raymond of Aguilers or 
Agiles, Fulcher of Chartres, Ralph of Caen, 
Robert of Reims (ib. vol. iii.), Baldric of Del, 
Guihert of Nogent, and Albert of Aix (ih. voL iv.); 
the Chanson d’Antioehe of Richard the Pilgrim, 
edited by Paulin Paris (Romans des dquze 
Pairs); and its thirteenth-century continuation, 
the Conqu^te de Jerusalem, in the Collection des 
PoMes Frangais du Moyen-Age, edited by M. C. 
Hippeau. An old French chronicle, Li Estoire 
de Jerusalem et d’Antioche (Recueil des Hist, 
des Croisades, Hist. Occidentaux, vol. v.), exist> 
ing in a thirteenth-century MS., but possibly 
dating back to the twelfth century in its original 
form, is full of incidents connected with Robert’s 
crusading life, and illustrates also his relations 
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with tioUfeiiio. For reference to this chronicle, 
and for many other valnahle suggostions nlihsed 
in this article, the writer is indebted to ^ A. 
Arclier.] * 

ROBERT, E^bl OS' OtotroB^rER {d. 
1147), was a natural son of Henry I, 
England- A statement in one vei;^3ion ot the 
‘Brut Y Tywysogion’ (a. 1110) that ms 
mother was Nest [q. v.l is absent from the 
earlier text; and as Nest’s own grandson, 
Oiraldus Oambrensis, has left a minute ac- 
count of her family {De Jielms, Szc., 1. 1. c. 
Itin. Kamhr. 1. ii. c. 7), which contums no 
mention of the Earl of aiouc<^ster, it s(Hmis 
to he erroneous (cf. Eiuiemah, Norman C < m - 


Tors, i'iurmiiu, X' 

Mar, 11 . GsKtalie</. 1. v. c. 44(1), may i.oasi i y 
alluds to his motluir, hut innro probably 
ret'ora to Henry’s frraiidinothcr, Adola ol 
hranno. 'Rohort was a niitivo nl' Ciuui (Oitu. 
ViT HilO B). Ha was lioni bol'orc. his fathor s 
iiccoflsiou t.() tho throno (Wiix. M.u.Ji. ifwA 
Nor. 1. i. c. 4-52), and was the <‘.kh‘Ht ol all 
Henry’s sons {Oont Will, ok JtrMncu.MS, 1. 

' ITmiry laid tho foundation of Rohert’a for- 
tunes by bestowing’ on him^the hand ot Mahtd 
(calledBlatilda by ()udoric,and Byhll by the 
(lent, of Will, of luraiegws), daughter ot 
Robert Fit5!‘namon {d. 1107) [q. v.]; atul 
with it the whole heritage of her taHier and 
her uncle, comprising the honour of 1’origny 
and other property in Normandy, the lordship 
of Glamorgan in Wales, and considerahhi 
estates in England. Chief among Hu^sc was 

thehonourofQlonco8ter,whlchn(mryform(Ml 

into an earldom for his son. Tho rhyming 
chronicler called Robert of Gloiicest'er (/. 
1260-1300) [q. v.] dates both those transac- 
tions in 1109 (vv: 8910-13) ; hut recent cri- 
ticism has shown that Robert did not become 
an earl till some time betwocm April 1121 and 
June 1123 (J. H. Rottni), ‘ The Creation of the 
Earldom of Gloucester,’ Gmeakn/wf-y now aer. 
iv. 129-40 ; and Geofrmj de MnmUviUe, pp. 
420 et seq.) In 1119 he was present with 
his father at the battle of Hr6mule against 
Louis VI of France, and in 1 1 23, when a re- 
volt broke out among the Norman barons, h© 
brought up a force to assist in the reduction of 
the rebel castle of Brionne. In 1 1 26 he was 
charged with the custody of the captive duke, 
Robert of Normandy, whom he kept in ward 
for a while in his castle at Bristol, and aftc^r- 
wards transferred to another stronghold at 
Cardiff, the capital of his W elsh 1 ordship. On 
1 Jan. n 27 he was called upon by his father 
to join the other barons assembled at West- 
minster in doing homage to Henry’s only 


surviving lawful child, the widowed Empress 
Matilda, as heiress of^ Englpd and Nor- 
maiuly. On this occasion a dispute arose be- 
tween Roln^rtand the king’s nephew, Stephen, 
count of Boulogne, as to which was entitled 
to precedence in taking the oath; it was 
decided in favour of Stephen. Some six 
months later Robert shared with Brian Fitz- 
Couiit the duty of escorting Matilda over sea 
for her marriage with 0 ooflrcy of Anjou. He 
was by his fatluw’s dcmlhbed at lions-la- 
Foret at the opening of Hecemher 1136. 

Whether or Ufit Ifimry really did, as was 
afterwards assorted, revoke at the last mo- 
ment his nomination of Matilda as his heiress, 
th (-5 bulk of the nobbhs, both in Kugland and 
Normandy, now treated the siicctission as an 
o])©!! (piest'ion, and while Stephen luuTi(Kl off 
to aeiz(5 tlu! English crown Robert himself is 
said to havt‘l)e(‘n urg(ul l>y liis friends to put 
in a countm'-claiui. ’rius, howewer, he pru- 
dently rt'fuHcd to do i^tepL p. 10). 

For thi^ mouuuit, howtu'er, tlu^ chanct^s of 
th(^ legitimate heir no belter than 

his own, and when tho Norman harons in- 
vit(Ml St ('plum’s !)roiher, Count Theobald of 
lUois, to take posHiiSsiou of Normandy, Robert 
so far concurred in tluiir sclumui as to join 
them in a (amferetua) with Theobald at Li- 


aieuxon2l Dtu*,. The tidings of Stephen 
election a.B king in England caused tliem to 
aliaudon their ])roj(K't'. and actapt the new 
king as tlu'ir diik^', and to this also Robert 
assimt('d, giving up hhihuse to ^tcqihen’s re- 
preH(mtiitiveH as soon as he had safely removed 
the lute king’s t.reasurc^s. Ct was, however, 
not till a,fter Eastin 1 136 that, in answer to 
Eti'-phen’s repeated invitations, ho at haigth 
crossed ovm* to England, and did homage for 
liis est.att‘S t.lune ; and evi.'n tlum he did it on 
tho exprt^BS condition that itwshould bo bind- 
ing only so long as BUmlum’s own promises 
to him w(n‘e kept, and he himself was left in 
undisturbed possession of alibis honours and 
dignities. 

Next year (1137) Robert accompamed 
tho king on a visit to Normandy ; there they 
quarrelled, and in spite of a nominal re- 
conciliation St(q)hen, parly in 1138, declared 
Robert’s English and Welsh estates iorfoited, 
and razed some of his casth^s, Boon after 
WhibHuntido the earl sent to the king a for- 
mal renunciation of his allegiance, and to hia 
under-tenants in England orders to prepare 
for war. This message proved the signal for 
a general rising of the barons, in which, how- 
ever, Robert took no personal share, although 
the garrison of his chief fortress, Bristol, 
played a considerable part in it under the 
■ command of lus fd dost son. He was himself 
occupied in furthering the intorestBol Bis half- 
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eister Matilda in Normandy, wliere te pro- 
cured tlie surrender of Oaen and Bayeux to 
her husband in June 1138. On 30 Sept. 1139 
he landed at Arundel -with 140 knights and 
the Empress Matilda herself. Leaving her 
in Arundel Castle he set off with only 
twelve followers, and rode hurriedly across 
southern England to Bristol, where the em- 
press soon rejoined him. There he set up his 
headquarters as commander-in-chief of her 
forces in the civil war which followed, and 
as her chief assistant in the government of 
the western shires, which his influence and 
his valour quickly brought to acknowledge 
Matilda as their lady. 

At the opening of 1141 he headed, in con- 
junction with his son-in-law, Earl Kanulf of 
Chester, the whole forces of her party in an 
expedition for the relief of Lincoln Castle, 
which Stephen was besieging, and he received 
the surrender of Stephen himself at the close 
of the battle which took place under the 
walls of Lincoln on Candlemas day. He 
afterwards accompanied the empress in her 
triumphal progress to Winchester and Lon- 
don, as also in her flight to Oxford when 
driven out of London. Later in the same 
year he was with her during the double siege 
at Winchester, when she besieged the bishop 
in his fortified house of Wolvesey, and was 
in her turn blockaded in the city hy ‘ the 
king’s queen with all her strength.’ On 
14 Sept. Robert succeeded in covering bis 
half-sister’s retreat from Winchester, and in 
cutting his own way out afterwards; but he 
was overtaken and made prisoner at Stock- 
bridge. The queen sent him into honour- 
able confinement in Rochester Castle till ar- 
rangements could be made for his release in 
exchange for Stephen, who was in prison at 
Bristol under the charge of Countess Mabel. 
A project for Stephen’s restoration as titular 
king, with Robert as acting ruler of England 
under him, was foiled by tbe earl’s refusal to 
join in any such compromise without his sis- 
ter’s consent ; and a simple exchange of the 
captives, though long opposed by Robert on 
the ground that an earl was no equivalent 
for a king, was carried into effect at the be- 
ginning of November. 

Shortly before midsummer in the next 
year, 1 142, Robert was sent by the empress 
to Anjou to persuade her (second) husband 
(Geoffrey of Anjou) to come to her assistance 
in England. Finding, however, that Geoffrey 
would not stir till he had completed his con- 
quest of Normandy, Robert was forced to join 
him in a campaign which lasted till the close 
of the autumn. Robert was apparently re- 
called by tidings that Stephen was blockading 
Matilda in Oxford Castle. He hurried back 


to England, taking Avith him his little nephew, 
the future King Henry II, and three or four 
hundred Norman men-at-arms. His force 
being too small to effect Matilda’s relief 
directly, he sought to draw Stephen away 
from Oxford by laying siege to Wareham, a 
castle of his own which Stephen had seized 
during his absence. The king, however, did 
not move ; Robert, after receiving the sur- 
render of W areham, took Portland and Lul- 
worth, and then summoned all his sister’s 
artisans to meet him at Cirencester. She 
ad meanwhile made her escape, and before 
Christmas Robert was able to bring her child 
to meet her at Wallingford. All three seem to 
have shortly afterwards returned to Bristol, 
and to have remained chiefly Jhere through- 
out the next four years. In J uly 1 143 Robert 
won another great victory over Stephen near 
Wilton. In 1144 he again led all his forces 
in person against the king, who was endea- 
vouring to raise the blockade which Robert 
had formed round Malmesbury; Stephen, 
hoAvever, retreated without giving battle. 

Next year Robert planned an attack 
upon Oxford (which had surrendered to 
Stephen after Matilda’s escape), and for that 
purpose raised a great fortification at Far- 
ringdon. This new fortress, however, soon 
fell into the bands of the king; and ivom 
that moment Robert struggled in vain against 
the rapid disintegration of the Angevin party. 
What remained of it seems to have been held 
together for two more years solely by his 
tact and his energy, for as soon as he was 
gone it fell utterly to pieces. In the spring 
of 1147 he escorted young Henry from Bris- 
tol to Wareham on his way hack to Anjou ; 
in the autumn he fell sick of a fever, and on 
31. Oct. he died at Bristol. There, in the 
choir of the church of a Benedictine priory 
which he had founded in honour of St. James, 
outside the city wall, he was buried beneath 
a tomb of green jasper stone (C%row. Tewkesb,^ 
Monast. ii. 61), which in Leland's day had 
been replaced by ^ a sepulchre of gray marble 
set up upon six pilleis of a smaull hethe’ 
{Itin. vii. 85, ed. 1744), 

Robert appears to have been a happy com- 
pound of warrior, statesman, and scholar. His 
love of letters made him the chosen patron, 
and, as it seems, the familiar friend, of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who dedicated his^ Gesta 
Regum Angloriim*’ and * Historia Novella’ to 
him in terms of affectionate admiration; the 
^ Historia Novella,’ indeed, was written at Ro- 
bert’s own special desire. For his capacity 
as a statesman it may be said that his sister’s 
cause almost invariably prospered when she 
allowed him to direct her counsels, and de- 
clined as soon as she neglected his advice ; 
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wliile to ttie cliaracter of hm rule in tlie west 
of England during the civil war we have the 
testimony of a member of the opposite party 
that he ‘ restored peace and tranquillity 
throughout his dominions, and greatly im- 
proved their condition, save only that he 
kirdened all his people with taxes for the 
building of his castles, and required all to 
assist him either with men or with money 
whenever he marched against the foe ’ (Gesta 
Sfeph. p. 97). The most important of these 
castles was that of Bristol, which he so greatly 
enlarged and strengthened that he is usually 
said to have been its founder, though it is 
plain that a fortress existed there before his 
day. His priory of St. James at Bristol was 
a cell to the abbey of Tewkesbury, which 
looked upon his father-in-law as its second 
founder, and to which he was himself a dis- 
tinguished benefactor. The Cistercian ahhey 
of Neath was founded in 1130 by Bichard 
de Granville, chief baron of the honour 
of Glamorgan, under the special patronage 
and protection of Earl Bobert, Oount(^as 
Mabel, and their eldest son. Another Cis- 
tercian house, Margam, wiis founded by Bo- 
hart only a few months before ’his death, in 
1147. i-Iis widow survived him ten years ; 
she was the mother of six childrtm. Tho 
eldest son, 'William, second earl of Glonccs- 
tor, died in 1183, leaving only three daugh- 
ters, and by the marriage of one of those, 
Amicia, to Bichard, sixth earl of Clare, tho 
earldom of Gloucester ultimately passed to 
the family of Clare [see Oixm, Family of], 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Bcjgum and 
Historia Novella, od. Stubbs, Gesta Stophani, 
ed. Hewlett (Chronicles of Stephen and Henry 11, 
vol. hi.), English Chronicle, ed. Thorpe, Annals 
of Margam aod Tewkesbury, ed. Luard (Aniuilcs 
Monastici, vol i.), Gervaso of Canterbury, oil. 
Stubbs, Robert of Gloucester, ed. Wright, Gi - 1 
ralclus Camhrensia’s He Rebus a so Gestis and 
Itinerariura Kambriae (Opera, ed. Himock and 
Brower, vols. i. and vi.), all in Rolls Series; Con- 
timiator of Florence of Worcester, od. Thorpe 
C5ngl Hist. Soc.) ; Ordericus Vitalis and Con- 
tinuator of William of Jumi^es, od. Dnehosne 
(Hist. Norm. Scriptt.) ; Brut y Tywysogion, or 
Gwentian Chronicle of Carsdoo of Llanearvan 
(Cambrian Archaeol. Assoc. 1863); Hugdale’s Ba- 
ronage, and Monasticon, vols. ii. and v., ed. Caley, 
&c. ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. v. ap- 
pendix BB. ; Clark’s Land of Morgan (Archa'ol, 
Journ. vols. xxxiv. xxxv.)] K. N. 

EOBEET 01 * JtTMiiteBS (fl. 1051), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, called ^Champart' 
{Gallia Ckristiam, xi. 968), a Norman by 
birth, was prior of St. Ouen at Eouen, and 
in 1037 was chosen abbot of Jumi6ges, 
having been designated for that oflico by his 


predecessor and kinsman, Abbot William, 
lie began to build the abbey church of 
St. Mary in 1040 (ih. ; Feeeman, Konnan 
Conquest, iv. 93, v. 6:21). While Edward, 
son of Ethelred the Unready [see Edward 
THE CoNii'ESSOK’],. was an exile in Nor- 
mandy, Bobert did him some service ; they 
became intimate friends, and when Edward 
returned to England in 1043 to ascend the 
throne, Bob(‘rt accompanied him ( Vita /Vh 
mmli, p. 399; Gesta IhmHfiemn, p. 35). 
The see of l^ondon having fallen vacant by 
the death of Bishop /Elfweard [q. v.], Ed- 
ward bestowed it on Bobert in August 1044. 
He became the head of tho foreigners at the 
court and in the kingdom, opposed Earl 
Godwine [q. v.] and his party, ketiping alive 
the king’s belief that the earl was guilty of 
the death of Edward’s brother yKlfred (^7. 
1030) [q. V.], and acquired such an extra- 
ordinary d(igree of inliuence over him that 
it is said tliat, if he asserted that a black 
crow was whitis, Itho king would sooner be- 
lieve his words than his own eyes {AnnaUs 
Wintoiiienm, ii. 8 1 ). Wlum tho see of CJan- 
terbury became vacant by tho death of Ead- 
sigo [q. v.'l on 29 Oct. 1050, Fklward sot 
asid(^ the canonical election of yElfric {fl, 
1050) [q.v.], and in the witenagomot held 
in the a])ring<)f 1051 appoint e.d Bobert. Bo- 
l)crt went to Borne for lus pall, ri^tnrned with 
it on 27 July, and was imtl ironed at Canter- 
bury {Auglo-ISaa'on Chnmick, ann. 1048, 
},\‘.torh() rough). His promotion caused deep 
indignation among English churchmen ( Vita 
Madwardi, p.400), and this feeling must have 
been increased liy his refusal consecrate 
Spearhafoe, tho bisho})-elect of London, on 
the plea tliat tho pope had forbidden him to 
do 80 , though Spearhatbc showed him the 
king’s writ ordering the conaimration. 

Bobert’s new dignity gave him larger op- 
portunities of thwarting Godwine, and he had 
a personal quarrel with the earl about some 
land that he claimed as belmigin|? to his see, 
and that ( lodwine was occupying [ih.) During 
tho quarrel between tlu' king and the earl in 
Beptmnber, Bobert used his influence with the 
king to inflame his anger against Godwine, 
insisting that he was the murderer of Ed- 
ward’s brother, and he instigated the mocking 
message that tho earl should have no peace 
from the king until he restored to him his 
brother and his companions. When Godwine 
was exiled, he persuaded Edward to separate 
from the queen, and yiparently suggested a 
divorce {iL p, 403). It seems probable that 
it was at this time that Edward sent him on 
an embassy to Duke William of Normandy 
to promise him tho succeasion to the throne, 
and it may be to invite him to visit him 
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(William 01 * Poitiers, p. 85 ; on this mes- 
sage see Norman Conquest^ iii. 682). 

Godwine returned from exile in September 
1052. The archbishop did not dare to await 
his restoration to power, and in comppy 
with Ulf, bishop of Dorchester, armed him- 
self, and made haste to escape. As he and 
Dlf and their followers rode through the 
streets of London, they slew and wounded 
many men ; they burst through the east 
gate, rode to Walton-on-the-Naze in Essex, 
and finding an old unseaworthy ship there, 
they embarked in her and sailed to Nor- 
mandy. Tn his hasty flight Eobert left his 
pall behind him, and, as the English chro- 
nicler adds, ‘all Christendom here in this 
land even as God willed for that before he 
had taken that worship as God willed not ’ 
(^Anglo-Saxon Chronmle^ ann. 1052, Peter- 
borough). On the 16th the witan outlawed 
him for the mischief that he had made be- 
tween the king and the earl. To the period 
of his archbishopric is to be referred the 
story that he brought an accusation against 
the king’s mother Emma [q. v.], and that 
she cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron 
(^AnnakB Wintonienses, ii, 21 sq.), but the 
story is unhistorical. Eobert went to Rome 
to lay his complaint before the pope, who gave 
him letters reinstating him in his see, but he 
did not regain possession of it. His deposi- 
tion and the transference of his office to Sti- 
gand [q, v,] were made one of the leading 
pretexts for the invasion of England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror (Hbitry of HuKTliirGDOM, 
p. 199 ; Norman Conquest^ iii. 284). On his 
returnfrom Rome he went to J umieges, where 
he died, and was buried near the high altar 
of the abbey church. His death apparently 
took place soon after his journey to Rome 
(^Gesta Pontificum, p. 35 ; Gbevase of Cam- 
TERBURT, ii. 262 ; Annales Wlntonienses, u. 
25) j Bishop Stubbs, however, places his death 
in 1070 (Registrum Sacrum, p. 20), the year 
of Stigand’s deposition and of the consecra- 
tion of Lanfrane [q.v.] Two fine Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the public h^ary at 
Rouen, entitled ‘ Benedictionarius Roberti 
Archiepiscopi ’ and ‘ Missale Roberti Archi- 
episcopi Cantuariensis,’ are believed to have 
belonged to him, and to have been brought 
over from England by him in his flight 
(Archceologia, xxix. 18, 134-6). 

[Anfflo-Saxon Chron. ed. Plummer ; VitaM- 
wardi ap. Lives of Edward the Confessor ; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, and Gesta 
Eeffum, Gervase of Canterbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ann. Winton. ap. Annales Monas- 
tic!, ed. Luard (these six Rolls Sen.), ^ Gallia 
Christiana, vol. xi. ; Will, of Poitiers, eL Gdes ; 
Preeman’s Nurman Conquest.] W. Ii. 


ROBERT the Stabler { Jl . 1060 ), other- 
wise known as Robert the son of ‘ Wimarc,’ 
derived the latter appellation from his mother, 
whom William of Poitiers describes as ‘no- 
bihs mulier,’ and whose name suggestsBreton 
origin. He acted as ‘ staller ’ at the court of 
Edward the Confessor {^Cod. Dipl. Nos. 771, 
822, 828, 859, 871, 904, 956, 1338). If he is 
the ‘ Rodbertus regiseonsanguineus ’ who was 
one of the witnesses to the Waltham Abbey 
charter, be must have had some claim to kin- 
ship with Edward. This is rendered probable 
by the biographer’s description of him ( 
Eadwardi, p. 431) as ‘ regalis palatii stahili- 
tor, et ejusdem Regis propinquus,’ standing 
by the deathbed of Edward. Mr. Preeman 
queried the ‘ propinquus,’ but apparently 
without cause. Another of these charters 
mentions Robert’s name in a way that implies 
he was sheriff of Essex. In addition to his 
other estates Edward granted him the pre- 
bend of an outlawed canon of Shrewsbury, 
which he presented to his son-in-law {Domes-' 
day, i. 252 b). ■, i. 

On William’s landing in England, Robert, 
who is described as a native of Normandy, 
but residing in England, sent to William 
‘ domino suo et consanguineo,’ says William 
of Poitiers, warning that Harold was march- 
ing south flushed with victory, and that he 
had better await him behind entrenchments 
{Noman Conquest, iii. 415-18). The rest of 
our knowledge of him comes from ‘ Domes- 
day,’ which shows us that he was sheriff of 
Essex under William {Domesday, ’i\> 98), but 
dead before the survey (1086). Preeman, 
in his appendix on ‘ Robert and Swegen of 
Essex ’ {Noman Conquest, '^di. iy.), has ana- 
Ivsed the entries relating to each in ‘ Domes- 
day,’ and shown that Robert, while losing 
some of the estates he had held before the 
Conquest, obtained fresb ones, especially in 
Essex. Swegen, bis son and heir, succeeded 
him as sheriff, but lost the appointment be- 
fore the survey {Domesday, ii. 2 6). He raised 
a castle at Rayleigh, of which the earthworks 
remain, and made a vineyard and a "^ere 
{ih p. 43 h). His son and successor, Robert^ 
known like bim as ‘ De Essex,’ was father of 
Henry de Essex the constable, who forfeited 
the family estates for treason in 1163. They 
then vested in the crown as ‘ the honour of 
Rayleigh.’ 

[Tita Eadwardi (Rolls Ser.); William of 
Poitiers; Domesday Book; Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomaticus ; Preeman’s Norman OonquesU 

J, H. R. 


EOBEBT B’On-M, or 

(d. 1090?), Norman baron, was probably a 
na.tive of Ouilly-le-Vieomte, near Lisieux, 
and,' with bis brothers Nigel and Gilbert, 
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came to England witli William the Con- 
queror. Itoberfc was very soon re^var(led 
with large grants of land in the Midland 
cnimtios, and with the hand of Alditha(Eald- 
gyth), the heiress of the wealthy thane 
Wiggod of Wallingford, Idiisman and cup- 
bearer of King Edward. In 1071 Kobert 
was ordered by the king to build a castle at 
Oxford, and is therefore known as ‘ constabu- 
larius Oxonite,’ or ^ castelli urbis Oxoneford- 
enais oppidanus' (Ilkt Almid, ii. 7 , 12). 
The great tower of the keep, wdiich still re- 
mains, though in the native or primitive 
Komaneaque style, ia almost certainly his 
work. In 1074 he founded the church of 
St. Goorg(i in Oxford Caatle for secular 
priests, with a small endownumt (ihe rec- 
toiy of St. ]\laty Magdalen), afterwards in- 
creased; this foundation was annexed to 
Oseney Abbey about 1149 ; but tluh crypt of 
the church is still prciscnwod under (ixford 
gaol, though the stones have been moved 
from the original site. In later life, Kobt^rt, 
who is des(nlbed aa very rich and grasping, 
was induced by a dream to restore to Abbot 
llainald hinda whicdi ho had s(fi55iKl behmging 
to the abbey of Abingdon. Ho also beiaime 
generally a ‘ roparutor ecclosiarum et rocreatior 
pauperum,' and ia supposed to have built the 
existing tower of St. Micluud’s, at the North 
Gate of Oxford (which is in tl^e same stylo 
aa the castle keep), the original chur(;h of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and the remarkable crypt 
of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, the endownumt of 
which was supplied from his manor of Holy- 
well ifiomeMuy, p, 1586). Ho also built a 
bridge in the north-west of Oxford, now 
Hythe bridge (llkt Abend, ii. 15). At 
Easter 1084 he entertained Prince Ilenry, 
with St. Osmund and Milos Crispin, at 
Abingdon Abbey, providing both for tliem 
and for the monks. There is no good evi- 
dence that the castle and priory of Walling- 
ford were erected by him. 

Robert d’Oilgi died in September, probably 
in 1090 ; he and his wife were buried on the 
north side of the high altar at Abingdon. 
The great fee of Oilly, which included abotit 
twenty-eight manors in Oxfordshire, passed 
to his brother Nigel, whose name occurs fre- 
quently in Oxfordshire and Berksliiro char- 
ters till about 1119. By his wife Agn( 5 S N igel 
had two sons, Robert and Bulk, the former 
of whom, Robbkt d’Oim II (j«. 1130-1 142), 
was ‘constabiilariusregis Henrici primi,’ and 
became ‘ civitatis Oxnefordiae sub rege pre- 
ceptor^ Stephanij p, 74; Ann. Mon, 
iv. 19). In the war between Stephen and 
Matilda, Robert, who is called in the * Gosta 
Stepliaui ’ ^ vir niollis et deliciis magis quam 
animi fortitiidine aftluens/ took the side of 


the empress. ITo wont to her at Reading in 
1141, and invited her to Oxford Castle 
where she was l)(^ai('ged by Stephen (October- 
Decembex 1142), and evtmtually obliged to 
escapes on the ice to Wallingford. The 
Oseney chronicler states definitely, although 
the statement is dillicult to reconcile with 
numtien of lain in an assumably later charter 
at Oseney (Mon. Am/L vi. 251 ‘No. iv.), that 
Itohert d’Oilgi II died fifteen days before 
tliis siege, and was buried at feynsham 
(Ann. Mon. iv. 24). Kemuit (Par. Ant i. 
155-8) infers from certain payments totlie 
sheriffs of Oxfordshire in 1155’ and 1157 that 
R,ob(ul; died about 1 15G. 

Robert n'cOvtMl in marriage the king’s 
mistress, Edith, daiigliter of Borne, lord of 
Gri'ystock, with StiU'ple Olaydon in Rucking- 
hamsliin^ as hm* dower, lie left two sons, 
Henry d’Oilgi I (d 1 1(53), and (filbert. The 
barony, on tluj death of Hemry d’Oilgi II, 
passed to family of his sisttx Margaret, the 
wif(^ of Htmry Newburgh, (uirl of Warwick. 
Rob(xt and Ida wife lldith, with Robert, 
lun* son by King Ihmry, are remarkabhi for 
their immi(icenc(‘to religious bodies, such as 
theT(uuplars of Go why near Oxford (1143), 
the ('islixchms of Oddlngtoti or Tliaine 
(c. 1 138), and tlu^ abbiys of 'Eynsham, Glou- 
cesUw, and Godstow. ’‘riuur most im])orl ant 
work was th(^ foundation of Osomy Abbey 
for Austin canons on a branch of thd Thames 
near ( )xfor<l, at a snoti where Edith hml no- 
ticed the noise of ‘ cluit tiu’ingpyt^s,’ explained 
by lux confessor, Ranul])!i, a canon of St. 
Brideswido’s, as the complaints of’ souls in 
purgalnry. The original endowment, in 
1129, inclnded the tit lies of six manors and 
other estat(58, and was largMy augmented in 
1 149 by the amujxation of' St. George in the 
Casile, with its increas(>d property, and by 
many other lands in the fee of (Hlly. St. 
George’s was afterwards usckI by tlu^ abbty 
for the acootnmodation of their studemts at 
the university, and Henry V at one time in- 
tended to turn it into a large college. 
Wiggod, the second prior and first abbot of 
Osomy ( 1 138- 1 1 (IB), was probably related to 
the wife of Itobort d’Oilgi L 

Kennet and others attribute to Edith 
(TOilgi the foimclation of Godstow priory, 
about IIHB; but the only evidence for tins 
is that the foundress (who seems to have 
beeii a widow) bore the same Christian name. 
Leland saw at Oseney the tomb of Edith, 
with her elligy On thabbite of avowess,’ and 
a mural painting of the pyes and Banulph. 

[The original authorities are the Chronicles 
of Abingdon and Oseney (Rolls Bar.), and the 
Gesta Bteplmni and Oontinnator of Flor. Wig. 
(Engl Hist. Soc.), the chariers, in Rugdaie^ 
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Mon. Angl. vi. 1461-3 (St. George’s), and 248- 
252 (Oseney), and v. 403 (Thame), the Domes- 
day Survey, passim, but esp. Oxfordshire, pp. 
154 a, 168 a, 158 5. The results are •well put 
together in Freeman’s Korman Conquest, iv. 
44-7 and 728-34, and still better in Mr. James 
Parker’s Early History of Oxford, with special 
reference to the buildings. The notices in 
Wood’s City of Oxford (ed. Clark, i. 265-78), 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, i. 75-158, Dun- 
kin’s Bicester, &c., W. D. Bayley’s House of 
D’Oyley, and J. K. Hedges’s History of Walling- 
ford, vol. i., do not distinguish with sufficient 
accuracy between facts, inferences, and con- 
jectures.] H, E. D. B. 

EOBEUT QJ Moetiin, Count oe Mor- 
TAiN {d. 1091 ?). [See Moetain.] 

EOBEET Losinoa (d, 1095), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Losinga.] 

EOBEET OP BELLEMEOrBELBSMPjEAEL 
OP Sheewsbuet (Jl. 1098). [See Bellehb.] 

EOBEET (d, 1103), crusader and martyr, 
■was son of Godwine of Winchester, an Eng- 
lishman of goodfamily. The father held lands 
in Hertfordshire under Edgar Atheling[q.v.] 
"When Edgar was accused of treason, God- 
wine maintained his innocence by judicial 
combat, slew his accuser, and received his 
lands. Eobert, who was described as a knight 
and a worthy successor of a valiant father, 
accompanied Edgar Atheling and his nephew, 
Edgar (1072-1107) [q. v.], son of Malcolm 
Canmore [see Malcolm III, called Oan- 
woee], on their expedition to Scotland in 
1097, and the defeat of Donald Bane, which 
gave the younger Edgar the Scottish king- 
dom, is ascribed to his valour. ^ Edgar re- 
warded him with a grant of land in Lothian, 
where he began to build a castle. In 1099, 
at the instigation of Eannulf Elambard 
[q. V.], then bishop of Durham, the lords and 
other tenants of the bishopric set upon him 
during the absence of King Edgar in Eng- 
land, and, after a stout resistance, he was 
made prisoner. W’’hen Edgar returned 
from the English court, he brought an order 
for his release, carried him with him 
with much honour into Scotland, and, to 
punish the bishop, took away from the 
bishopric the town of Beiwick that he had 
previously granted to it. Eobert next ap- 
pears as having joined the setheling, who 
was crusading in Palestine. King Baldwin, 
who was besieged in Eamlah in 1103, 
made a desperate sally accompanied by five 
knights, of whom Eobert was one. Eobert 
rode before the king, hewing down the 
inhdels in his path, and it was through his 
valour that Baldwin was enabled to gain 
the mountains and make his escape. As 


he pressed on with rash haste he dropped 
his sword, and was made prisoner, with three 
of his companions. He was taken to Cairo, 
and there, as he steadfastly refused to deny 
Christ, was brought into the market-place, 
bound, and shot to death with arrows. 

[Fordun’s Scotichron. iii. 669-73, 675, ed. 
Hearne; Sym. Dunelm. i, 263-5, ed. Hinde 
(Surtees Soc.); Domesday, f. 142; 'Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Eeguni, iii. c. 251, iv. c. 
384 (Eolls Ser.), comp. Fulcher of Chartres, c. 
27, and Will, of Tyre, x. ec. 21, 22 (Gesta Dei 
per Francos, pp. 414, 788) ; Freeman’s Isorman 
Conq. V. 94, 820, and Will. Eufus, ii. 116-22, 
615 sqq.] W. H. 

EOBEET Fitehamon (d, 1107), con- 
queror of Glamorgan. [See Fitzhamon.] 

EOBEET BE Beaumont, Count oe Meu- 
I.AN (d, 1118). [See Beaumont.] 

EOBEET Bloet (d. 1123), bishop of 
Lincoln. [See Bloet.] 

EOBEET (d. 1139), first abbot of New- 
minster, was a native of Craven in Yorkshire, 
and is said to have been educated at Paris. 
He afterwards became rector of Gargrave in 
Yorkshire, but, choosing a monastic life, en- 
tered the Benedictine abbey at Whitby. 
Finding the Benedictine rule too lax, he 
joined the Cistercian order, which had been 
established in England three years before, 
and in 1132 was one of the monks who 
founded the abbey of Fountains [see under 
Eichaeb, d. 1139]. Five years later he was 
one of the monks sent to colonise the abbey 
of Newminster in Northumberland, founded 
by Ralph de Merlay, and was elected first 
abbot. Newminster in its turn became parent 
of the abbeys of Pipewell, Eoche, and Salley. 
While at Newminster Eobert was a frequent 
visitor of St. Godric [q. v.] at Finchale ; but 
his strictness seems to have caused some in- 
subordination, and on one occasion he had 
to vindicate himself before St. Bernard from 
the imputations of the monks of his house. 
He died in 1139, probably on 7 June, the 
day on which his obituary was kept. The 
year 1139 given by the BoHandlsts is more 
probable than 1159, the date usually assigned 
for Robert’s death. He is said to have 
written a treatise on the Psalms which is not 
known to he extant. Eobert is often called 
a saint, but apparently he was only beatified 
and not canonised. 

He has often been confused with Saint 
Eobeet {d. 1235 ?) of Knaresborough. The 
latter was eldest son of Robert ‘ Flowers ’ or 
* Flours,’ who was twice mayor of York 
during the reign of Richard I, and, sacrificing 
, his father’s inheritance, joined the Cistercian 
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monastery at Newminster. Tliencc he went 
to live as a hermit in a cell at Knaresborough, 
where King John is said to have visited him 
(cf. Cat Fat. Molls, 120L--16, p. 156), He 
is erroneously credited with founding the 
Trinitarian order, which really originated in 
Trance about 1197. He may, however, have 
introduced the order into England in 12!24, 
when he organised the first settlement of 
tliat order at Knaresborough from among 
the number of pilgrims who resorted to him 
there. He died about 1235. According to 
Matthew Paris, his fame spread abroad in 
1238 ; numerous miracles were wrought at 
his tomb at Knaresborough, which was said 
to exude a medicinal oil, ^ There can be little 
doubt that he was canonised. In May 1252 
Innocent IV proclaimed a relaxation of a year 
and forty days’ penance to all who would help 
in completing the monastery of St. llobert of 
Knaresborough. The actual foundation of 
the monastery is attributed to Richard, earl 
of Cornwall [q. v.], in 1250, the date of the 
charter given in Bugdale’s ^ Monas ticon.’ 

[vSoveral lives of Eobort of Nowminster arc 
extant ; the chief is confined in Lausdowne MS. 
449, if. 116-21, beginning * Beatus Kobertus ox 
provincia Eboracensi quae Craven dicitur ; ’ it 
dates from the fourteenth century, and 
that an account of Robert’s miracles is given in 
the second booh of hi.s life, which is now wanting. 
An abridgment of this life, dating from the 
fifeeenth century, is contained in Cotton. MS. 
Tiberius E. i. if. 177-9. This abridgment has 
been printed in Oap^’avo’s Nova Legenda 
Anglise, 1516, if. cclxxiii-iv, and also in the 
BoUandiats’ Acta Sanctorum, xxii. 46-9. Another 
life of Robert by John of Tinmouth [q. v.] is 
extant in Bodleian MS. 240, f. 614. Four lives 
of Saint Robert of Knaresborough are extant. 
Three belonged to Henry Joseph Thomas Drury 
[q. V.], in a manuscript believed to bo unique ; 
the first is in Latin rhyming triplets, the second 
in Latin prose, while the third, in English verso, 
entitled The Metrical Life of Saint Robert of 
Knaresborough, was edited by Joseph Hasle- 
wood [q. V.] and Francis Douce [q. v.], and 
published by the Roxburghe Club in 1824. The 
fourth life, by Richard Stodley, is extant in 
Harleian MS. 3776. Drake, in his Eboraciim, 
pp. 372-3, quotes a long account of Robert 
from ‘ an ancient manuscript ’ which he does not 
specify, hut which was probably one of those be- 
longing to Drury. Another printed life of Robert 
is contained in British Piety Displayed, York, 
1733 , 8vo, by Thomas Cent [q. v.] This last 
was kept on sale at Robert’s cell at Knaros- 
borough, which was extant to the beginning of 
this century. See also Matt. Paris (Rolls Ser.), 
iii. 621, iv. 378, v. 196; Bliss’s Cal. Papal Re- 
gisters, i. 277 ; L. Surius, Vitas Sanctorum, 1618, 
vi. 131-2; Henriquez’s Fascic. Sanct, Cisterc. 
1631,pp.251-4; Lenain’s Hist, de Citeaux, 1606, 


ii. 397-412; Introd. to Metrical Chron. (Rox- 
burghe Club); Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. Oalcy, 
Ellis, and Handinol, v. 398, vi. 1566 ; Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica,; ‘Newminster Chart nlary (Sur- 
tees Soc.); Burton's Monasticon Eboractaise ; 
Drake's Eboraemu, pp. 369, 372, 373 ; Whit- 
taker’s Craven, ed. Morant, pp. 56, 69 ; Lelaud s 
Itinerary, i. 98 ; Camden’s Britannia, od. Gibson, 
s.v. ‘Knaresborough;’ Gough’s Topography, ii. 
460 ; Hardy’s Denser. Cat. ii. 282-3 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn.] A. F. P. 

ROBERT THE En'gtjsh.man, Robert be 
Ketenb, or Robiort de Retires {Ji. 1143), 
first tran.slator of the Koran, is called 
in most of tlio manuscripts either ^Kote- 
nensis’or ^letenenais,’ but there are met 
with wilder orthogra])liies, such as ^ Oataneus ^ 
and ^ Robertus Ouccator sen Kethenensis 
Anglus.’ It is not known what English 
place-T\amo lurks undi^r these I^atin forms. 
Wright doubts whether Mtetinensis’ is to 
bo intei’prot.ed as G)f Reading.’ In the 
fourteenth century there was a Molm de 
Kete.ne,’ bishop of Ely {(lat. of Cottmi, MBS. 
p. 205 A). Roliert is said by Ijoland to have 
travelled through Frances, Italy, Dalmatia, 
and Greece into Asia, wlun'e he learnt Ara- 
bic ; but for these wanderings Leland oiFers 
no authority. Ho was ])robably settled in 
Barcelona by July 1 136, under tlie auspices 
of the great Italian sisholar and translator 
from the Arabic, i’lato of Tivoli (Cotton, 
Af.V. App. vi. it I0i)a, 105-0). By 1 141- 
1 143 he was living in vSpain ^ near the Ebro ' 
with a friend ‘ Hermann the Dalmatian,’ lor 
the purpose of studying aat rology. lie doubt- 
less sojourned at Leon, where Hermann was 
established about this time. Bubsequently 
Robert became archdeacon of Xhimpidima. 
In 1141 Peter the Venerable, abbot of Olimi 
(d, 1156), and the griuitest controversialist 
of his age, hired the services of ‘ Rober Re- 
tinensis’ of England and his comrade, Her- 
mann of Dalmatia, to translate certain Arabic 
works into Latin (Miore, pp. 649-50, cf. 

. 671). Four translations prepared by Ro- 

ert and Hermann were given to the world 
in one volume, with a preface from the pen 
of Peter the Venerable. Of the four works 
in this volume, which afterwards formed 
materials for Peter the Venerahle’s ^Treatise 
against Mohammedanism,’ Robert trans- 
lated a Hyhronica mendosa et ridiculosa 
Saracenorum,’ i.e. an account of Mahomet’s 
ancestry and life, together with a history of 
the early caliphs down to the death of Yazid I 
and the murder of Hosein, 10 April 680 a.b. 
(Beld, MB, fol. 45; Metarohthor, p. 7; 
MXGRE, pp. 657-61), and a translation of 
the Koran, w, Ji a preface by the translator, 
addressed to Pofcer the Venerable (Beld, MB^. 
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f. 28 a to end of book; Mel. pp. ?-188 ; cf. > 
Mione, pp. 649-71). Both Pete? of Toledo 
and Peter [of Poitiers] claim in a colophon to 
have had a share either in this last work or 
the whole volume {Seld. MS. f. 196 a) ; but ^ 
Kobert explicitly states that he himself . 
finished the translation of the Koran be- 
tween 16 July and 31 Dec. 1143, Shortly 
afterwards the work was introduced into 
England by St. Bernard. On the way some 
chapters were lost, and Peter of Poitiers had 
to be applied to for a second copy, which he 
sent after making certain additions. 

In the introductory letter to his transla- 
tion of the Koran, Kobert de Ketenes, after 
declaring that his controversial laboims on 
the Koran are only an interlude in his 
proper study of astronomy or astrology, re- 
cords a solemn vow to God that, when once 
he has finished the task in hand, he will de- 
vote himself to his life’s work, a treatise on 
mathematical astronomy and astrology — a j 
work which shall include in itself the sum 
of all knowledge. Whether he fully carried 
out this ambitious programme is uncertain; 
but we probably have at least two transla- 
tions from the Arabic which he intended 
to work up into his projected encyclopaedia. 
One of these translations is a version from 
Arabic into Latin of Ptolemy’s ' Planisphere,’ 
which Hermann finished at Toulouse on 
1 June 1143 (or, according to another manu- 
script, 1144). He speaks of Kobert m the 
dedication in terms suggesting that he had 
a hand in the work. The second probable 
contribution to Kobex't/s encyclopedia is the 
translation (also from the Arabic into Latin) 
of A1 Kind’s great astrological treatise ^De 
Judiciis Astrorum.’ This translation is cer- 
tainly from the pen of a * Kobertus Anglicus, 
whom one manuscript identifies with ^ Ko- 
bert de Ketene,’ and, although dated in two 
other manuscripts 1272, may, on good inter- 
nal evidence, be assigned to Robert de Retmes 
[see under Robebt AnglicuSjJ^. 1326]. 

Many other works may be ascribed to 
Robert de Ketene. The introductory letter 
to Hermann of Dalmatia’s version of Albu- 
masar’s ' Introductiones in Astrologiam 
shows that the translator (Hermann) was 
assisted by the advice of ‘ Robert,’ his * spe- 
cial and inseparable comrade; his peerless 
partner in every deed and art’ {Corpus 
Christi Coll MS,, Oxford, f. 60). Another 
letter, written about the same time (printed 
in 1489), declares plainly that Robert trans- 
lated Albategni’s ‘ AstrononiicalTables ’ from 
the Arabic into Latin, and hints that he 
helped in translating a work by Mohammed 
ben Musa theKhorismian (Stetnschneideb, 
Uebr, Uebers, pp. 566, &c.; Albert, pp* 391, 


&c. ; Zeitschrift der 'deutschen morgenldn- 
discJien Gesellschaft, xviii. 171, &c.) 

Several manuscripts still preserve a trans- 
lation of Albategni’s ‘Tables’ made ‘ for the 
meridian of London’ by ‘Kobertus Ces- 
trensis’ apparently about the middle of the 
twelfth century (Albert, pp. 391-3, &c. ; cf. 
Cat. of AsJimol MSS. No. 361) ; while the 
same ‘ Kobertus Cestrensis’ figures in other 
manuscripts as the translator of Moham- 
med ben Musa’s ‘Algebra’ in 1185. This, 
being a Spanish date, probably refers to the 
Spanish era, and is thus equivalent to 1147 A.I). 
(Albert, pp. 391-3). This ‘ Robertas Ces- 
trensis’ can hardly be other than the ‘Ko- 
bertus Oestiensis’ who made a translation of 
Ptolemy’s ‘ De Compositione Astrolabii ’ ‘in 
the city of London in the year of the .^Era 
1185,’ i.e. in 1147 A.B. {ib . ; cf. Smith, Cat, 
p 12), and the ‘Kobertus Castrensis ’ who, 
on 11 Feb. 1182 (i.e. 11 Feb. 1144), finished 
a translation of the curious hermetic work 
of ‘Morien,’ ‘De Compositione Alchemife ’ 
(Mahget, i. 509-10), from the Arabic into 
Latin, In all these cases ‘ Castrensis,’ ‘ Ces- 
trensis,’ ‘ Cestiensis ’ may very weU be mis- 
readings for ‘ Katenensis ’ or ‘ Kethenensis ; ’ 
and as the early translators from the Arabic 
constantly used the Spanish era for their 
chronology this would give a series of dates 
from 1144 to 1147 quite in accordance with 
the known facts of Kobert de Ketene’s life. 
Pits’s statement that the latter died and 
was buried at Pampeluna in 1143 is an 

obvious gniess. ^ -o i 

Robert’s Koran was first printed at Basle, 
possibly, too, at Zurich and Nuremberg m 
1543. It had a preface by Luther, and was 
reissued in 1650 with a preface by Melan- 

clithon. This edition includes Robert’s ‘Chro- 
nica ridiculosa,’ and Hermann’s two cognate 
works. It also prints two of Robert’s letters. 
A third letter, not yet printed, and com- 
mencing ‘ Cum jubendi religio,’will be found 
in the Selden MSS. £ 44, &c. The latter 
manuscript embraces nearly all that is to he 
found in Melanebthon’s edition, but in a some- 
what different order, both as regards letters 
and treatises. Similar manuscripts are those 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Mer- 
ton. The ‘De Judiciis Astrorum’ has not 
yet heen printed. The Bodleian Library 
possesses five manuscripts of this work(A«^ 
wlean, 179, 209, 369, 434; Bigby 91); 
and the British Museum at least one {Cotton. 
MSS. App. vi.) Montfaucon mentions an 
unpublished manuscript of Robert de Ketene 
entitled ‘ Gesta de Jerusalem,’ in the Vati- 
can Library; hut this is a confusion with 
Robert of St. Eemi’s ‘ Historia Hiexosolymi- 
tana.’ 
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[I'lio letrerH and -works of Peter tlie Yenorablo, 
Peter of Poitiers, Robert de Ketene, and Her- 
mann the S clave are quoted from Migno’s Oursus 
Patroiogi?e, clx^xix. 354-1076, from Melan- 
chthon’s edition of Robert’s Koran, &c.pp. 1-250; 
and from Selden MS, sup. 31 in the JBodleiun 
Library at Oxford. The ‘ He Judiciis Astrorum ’ 
is quoted from Ashmoloan MS. 3(59, f. 81 a 1, also 
in the Bodleian. Jourdain’s Traductions Latinos 
d’Avistote (ed. 1843); T. Wright’s Biographia 
Britarmica Litoraria, vol. ii. ; Le Olerc’s Hist.de 
la Medecino Arabe, vO'S. i. ii. ; Steinschnoider’s 
Hie liebraisrheii Uebcrsetzuiigoii dos Mittelaltors 
(Berlin, 1893); Steinsclmeider’s Zum Speculum 
des Albertus Magnus (Albert) ; Zeitschrift dcr 
dentschon morgoiilandiS'-hcn Gesollschatt, vols. 
xviii. xxiv. XXV.; Rudolph of Bntges’s tnuis- 
labion of Ptolemy’s Planisphere, ed. Valdoriis, 
1536; La Bigno’s Bibliotheca. Maxima votcrum 
Patrnm (Lyons), vol. xxii. ; Martone and Durand’s 
Yetorum Scriptortim Arnpl. Collcctio, ix. pp. 
1120-84 (Pans, 1733); Coxu's Cab. of MSS. of 
Oxford Colleges; Macray’s Cat. of Digby MSS,; 
Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean MSS. ; Xhibricius, 
Biblioth. Latii a (cd. Florence, 1858), Hi. 407 ; 
Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Bibliothocarum ; Cat. 
dos MSS. du Bildiotl)6que du Roi (Paris, 1744), 
iii. 413-14, 445-0, iv, 449-50; Oat. of Cotton. 
MSS. p. C) 14 ; Brit. Miis. Oat. under ’ Koran ; ’ ,Bod- 
leian Cat. under ‘ Goran ; ’ Leland ; .Hale ; I’its; 
Cave; Tanner; Bnmot’s Manuel; Cotton. MS. 
App. vi.; ()tidin’sScriptO''GS Eccloj-iastici; Albert 
of Trois-Fonlaiues ap. Hertz, xxiii.; Mangot’s 
Bibliotheca Chomica (Geneva, 1702), vol. i. ; 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s Hist, do la Philos. Her- 
m Clique, i. 97.] T. A. A. 

ROBEBT Ptolen, Pullits, or xe Poule 
(d. 11471’), cardinal. [See Pullen.] 

BOBEBT LE Bethyne (d. 1148), 
bishop of Hereford, w'as a native of Beth une 
in Artois, and a man of noble family 
(R. LE ToiiiaNl, ]). 121; Monast. An ffL Yi. 
131 ; Anglia Sacra, ii, 209). Ho was edu- 
cated under his brother (Lmfrid, a teacher 
of repute. Eventually he himself became a 
teacher, but would take no payment from 
the poor, and from the rich only what they 
were pleased to give. After a time he re- 
nounced profane learning in order to de- 
vote himself to theology, and studied under 
Anselm of Laon and William of Champoaux. 
After his studies were over, Robert refused to 
expound in public assemblies or to take fees 
for lecturing, hut gathered a few compatiions 
about him in religious houses. He dtder- 
mined to enter a religious order, and, after 
nonsuiting an abbot, Bichard, decided to join 
the lately established house of Augustinian 
canons at Llanthony in Monmouthshire. 
There he was received by Ernisius, the first i 
prior, and soon won a high reputation for ' 
piety. About 1121, after the death of Hugh 


de I^acy, Hohort was sent to suporinteiul the 
huihliiigs at. Weobloy, and worked on tliem 
with Ills own hands as a masoti. At last ho 
fell ill, and was recalled to Idantliony. Not 
long after Ernisius died, and Robert, much 
against his will, was chos('n to succeed him 
{ib. ii. 299-302 ). Under Robert’s rule Lhui- 
thony biu^ame a modid house, and won the 
favourable notice of Roger of Salisbury (G in. 
Cambr. vi, 39; John or .Hexham, i'i. 284). 
In 1129 Rain .Kitzjolm [q.v.] and Miles of 
Gl<)U<!(‘ster [see Gluijoesi'er, Miles be, Earl 
OE ILereeoub], tlui comsiahlt', reconinumded 
him to Henry to he made bishoj) of Here- 
ford. JR.uvry warmly agreed, and so did 
William of (lorbcuil, the areld)iHlu)]). Wil- 
liam, however, ^ rtunituItKl the king that 
R.obert had a little i)reviously evadcjcl the 
king’s wish to makes him an, archbishop, and 
urg(ul that tluy should proceed cautiously. 
R,ob(^rt, on luuiring of what was intenchu.!, 
induced bus clioe.esan, Urban, bishop of Lhin- 
(lair, to rcfuH<^ him absolution from bis ])ro- 
S(m,t odice. 80 the matt(5r was deilayed for 
a year, until Rope Innocent ordered’ Urban 
and .Robert to give way. K(,d,)(irt thou ac- 
cepted the bishopric {Ang Ha Sacra, ii. 304-5). 

Ko))erfc was coust'c.rat'.od by William of 
Canterbury at Oxford on 28 June 1131 
(Stubbs, AV// Sacr.Angl p. 27). As bishop 
he was not leas siu^cesst'ul than ns ])rior. 
When the canons of Llanthony were hard 
pressed by the Wedsh, Robert gave them 
shelter in his own palace at IL^nd’ord, and 
also bestowed on them lauds at Erome aiid 
Prestbiuw. After two jrtuirs he induced 
Allies of Gloucester to found the second 
Llanthony in (.Uoucestorshire. The new 
priory was conai^c rated by Robert in 1133 
{Anglia Sacra f ii. 312; Afonaiit. AngL vi. 
132). In tb (5 same yiuir 1 ho bishop was ])ro- 
sent in the council at Oxford when vSte-phen 
granted his second charter, to which Robert 
was one of the witnusst'.a. During the 
tronbhm of Stephen’s reign Robert did what 
he could to maintain peace and nunedy the 
evils of anarchy ; he consecrated many 
cha^iels 'as a protraction for the poor and 
having respect to the warlike troubles of the 
times* (EtTON, i. 37, 207). In 1138, owing to 
the warfare at XTereford, Robert was spoiled 
of his house and poBS( 5 BRions, and had to leave 
the city ; but he would not abandon his see, 
and sojourned for a while in various monas- 
teries and castles in his diocese {Anglia 
Sacra, ii, 313). In September 1188 he ac- 
companied the legate Alberic to Hexham 
and on his mission to Carlisle to endeavoxir 
i to appease the Scottish war (Riouabl or 
' Hexham, pp. 189 70). Soon after ho re- 
turned to Ilereford, where he repaired and 
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purified tlie cathedral, wMch had suffered in 
the late disturbances. 

Politically Robert seems to have followed 
the guidance of Henry of Winchester; he 
witnessed Stephen’s Salisbury charters in 
December 1189, but after the coming of tne 
empress he joined her and was regularly pre- 
sent at Matilda’s court during 1141 (Round, 
pp. 46, 64, 82-8, 93). When, inll43, Miles of 
Gloucester demanded a heavy contribution 
from the church lands, Robert withstood him. 
The earl resorted to violence, pd Robert 
then excommunicated him and his followers, 
and laid the diocese under an interdict 
(Gesta Stephani, pp. 101-2). Gilbert Poliot 
appealed to the legate against Robert s 
severity (Foliot, Epist. 3). Miles died 
soon afterwards, and Robert was one of the 
bishops who decided the dispute between the 
monks of Gloucester and canons of Llan- 
thony as to the eaiTs place of burial. In 
1145 he was commissioned by Eugenius III 
to decide the suit of Oseney Abbey with St. 
Frideswide’s as to the church of St. Mary 
Ma'^dalen at Oxford {Amiales Monastici, iv. 
26)? In the spring of this year he witnessed 
a charter of Stephen in association wi^ 
Imams, the papal legate. In 1147 he ad- 
judicated on a dispute between the abbeys 
of vShrewsbury and Seez as^ to the church of 
Morville (Eyton, i. 3o, viii. 214). In 11”^° 
Robert, though in feeble health, went at the 
pope’s bidding to attend the ^council at 
Rhei 


u1.uvAii.x5 j 1 

Rheims, where the heresy of Gilbert de la 
Porr6e was to be considered. King Stephen 
allowed only Robert and two other bishops 
to go to the council (John’ of SiLiaBHEr, 
JSist. Pontijiealis ap. Mon. Hist. Germams, 
XX. 619). On the third day of the council 
Robert fell ill, and be died at Eheims on 
16 April {Anglia Sacra, n. 316-19; the 
date is given variously as 14 April (OW 
S. Petri Glow. i. 18). On bis deatlxbed 
Robert was visited by the pope, and re- 
ceived absolution from many archbishops 
and bishops. There was a hot contest 
tween the monies of Rheims and the bishop s 
clerks as to who should have the honour ot 
Robert’s burial, but he was ultimately buned 
at Hereford {Anglia Sacra, ii. 319-21). Ro- 
bert was called ‘ the good bishop’ {Anna^ 
Monastiei, iv. 26). In the midst of feudal 
anarchy he stood forth as the fearless cham- 
pion of peace andj ustice. William of Malmes- 
bury, writing in’ Robert’s lifetime, says his 
fame was so high that the pope trusted him in 
English affairs next to the legate and arch- 
bishop {Gesta PontiJicum,'g.S05). Hia learn- 
ing and piety are extolled not only by his eulo- 
giser, William of Wycumb, and by the canon 
of Llanthony, but by many other writers of 


his time (ib. p. 304; Ckron. 8. JPetri Glouc. i. 

18 ; R. DB Toeigni, p. 121 ; Ge$ta Stephani, 
p. 101 ; John of Hexham, ii. 284). There are 
three letters addressed to Robert de Bethune 
among the epistles of Gilbert Foliot {^Epp. 9, 

60, 74, ap. Migne, Fatrologia, cxc. 754, 780, 
794). A letter from Robert to the famous 
Suger, abbot of St. Denys, is extant among 
the latter’s letters (Migne, clxxxvi. 1359). 

[William of Malmesbury’s G-esta Pontificum, 
Chron. S. Pet. Gloiieestrise, Gesta Stephani, 
Richard of Hexham, and Robert de Torigny ap. 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, John, 
of Hexham ap. Symeon of Durham, Annales 
Monastiei (all these in Rolls Ser.) ; Cont. Flor. 
Wi r. (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Chron. of Llanthony, 
ap. bugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 131- 
133; Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville; Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire. There is a hfe of 
Robert de Bethune by his friend and chaplain 
William of Wycumb, who was fourth prior of 
Llanthony ; it is printed in Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 299-321.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT OF ‘ Salbsby ’ ( Jl . 1150), chan- 
cellor of Sicily, is described by John of Hex- 
ham as ^ oriundus in Anglia, scilicet in 
Saleshia.’ Mr. Raine renders this by Selby, 
hut in Twvsden’s ^ Scriptores Decern ’ and in 
the Rolls Series (ap. Sym. Dtjnelm. ii. 318) 

< Salesberia’ is read. If Robert was of Salis- 
bury, and not of Selby, it is possible that 
he may have been connected with the great 
English chancellor and justiciar, Roger of 
Salisbury. Robert was one of many English- 
men who found employment under the 
Norman kings of Sicily in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Romuald of Salerno speaks of Robert, 
the chancellor of King Roger, directing the 
defence of Campania against the Pisans and 
theemperorin 1132-3 (MxJEAT0Ki,Yii. 188D) ; 
but Roger’s chancellor at this time was 
Guarinus (GEJiiviirs, iii. 847, and Itegi€B 
Capell<B Fanormitanea Notitia, p. 2), and 
Alexander Ahha8,in his 'De GestisRogerii,’ 
ascribes to Guarinus the part assigned by 
Romuald to Robert (GRiEvius, v. 115-16). 
Guarinus was still chancellor in 1137, hnt 
Robert was chancellor on 28 April 1140 
{ih. iii. 1091 ; Reg, Cap. Fanorm. p. 4). He 
attested charters of King Roger, at all events 
as late as 1148 (Gnmws, iii. 726, 887, 956, 
1361). In 1146 St. William of York, after 
his rejection by the pope, took refuge with 
Robert (John of Hexham, pp. 150-2, Sur- 
tees Soc.) John of Salisbury {Folicratims, 
vii. 19) relates how Robert, the English 
chancellor of King Roger, deceived certain 
would-be simoniacs. In ordinary course the 
chancellorship would have led to a bishopric, 
and possibly the chancellor is the Robert who 
was bishop of Messina, 1151-66* 
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There is curious parallelism between the 
characters of Koger of Salisbury and of 
Kobert of Salesby, as sketched by John of 
Salisbury. Kobert was active, and with- 
out much learning, very shrewd in the ad- 
ministration of aftairs ; a man of eloquence, 
and one whose character commanded respect, 
while the splendid scale of his expenditure 
displayed the magnificence of his race (Folicr, 
vii. 19). John of Hexham calls him the most 
powerful of the king’s friends and a man of 
great wealth. Dr, Stubbs suggests the pos- 
sibility of some connection between Kobert 
of ^ Salesby ’ and Kobertus Pullus [see 
Pullen, Robbet], 

[Authorities quoted ; Pirri Sicilia Sacra ap. 
Graevii Tbesaurum Antiq. ot Hist. Sicilise, ii. 
(Ecel. Mess. Not. ii. i. 28o). iii. passim; see also 
Stubbs's Lectures on Medimvid and Modern Hist, 
pp. 132-3; Norgate’s England under the Ange- 
vin Kings, i. 318.] C. L. JSC, 

ROBERT {d: 1159), bishop of St. An- 
drews, was an Englishman, and first appears 
as a canon of St. Oswald de JNfostellis, near 
Pontefract. Alexander I of Scotland brought 
Robert and five other English monks to the 
monastery of Scone in 1115, so that they 
might introduce the Augustinian rule, and 
Robert was made prior. In 1122 he was 
elected to the see of St. Andrews, to which 
Eadmer had been preferred after the death 
of Turgot in 1115, but had not been conse- 
crated. Robert was probably consecrated in 
1125 byThurstan, archbishop of York(FoB- 
LUN ; cf. Dalbtmple, Collections^ p. 250 ; 
Wyntow), though without making any ad- 
mission of subjection to that prelate. The 
deed of consecration is quoted by Sibbald 
(Independence of the Scots Churchy p. 16) and 
by Lyon (Hist, of St. Andrews, i. 64). 

The most important event during the 
rule of Bishop Robert was the founding of 
the priory of St. Andrews. Alexander- 1 
granted to the church of St. Andrews the 
district known as mrsus apri or the Boar’s 
Chase, which included the parishes of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonard’s, Bunino, Cameron, 
and Kemhack, with the intention of found- 
ing a monastery at St. Andrews ; but death 
prevented him from accomplishing his de- 
sign. The young king, David I, consented 
to this gift, though the bishop strove to per- 
suade him to leave the lands as an endow- 
ment of the bishopric. Finding the king 
determined to fulfil the paternal desire, 
Robert consented to the establishment of the 
priory of St. Andrews, and sent to his own 
monastery of St. Oswald for a prior. The 
Ouldees had long maintained a settlement 
at Kilrymont, near St. Andrews, and claimed 
a voice in the election of bishops j but Robert 


was intent upon destroying their power, 
and foresaw that the establishment of the 
priory would be a potent weapon for this 
purpose. He expressly excluded the Ouldees 
from the priory, and shortly afterwards he 
obtained a grant of the important Ouldee 
monastery of St. Serf in Loch Leven, from 
which he gradually expelled the Ouldees. 
From the first, Robert took active control of 
the priory, pd thus formed a great centre 
of Romanising influence, which ultimately 
destroyed^ tlie Culdoe monasteries, these 
being (it is supposed) averse to the supre- 
macy of the pope. The priory was built close 
beside the chapel of St. Reguhis, which 
Robert erected, and recent excavations have 
disclosed its extent. The tower of St. Rule, 
with the remains of a diminutive chancel, 
still exists ; and, though an absurd tradition 
ascribes it to a much earlier ]>oriod, there 
is no doubt that it was erected by Bishop 
Robert about 1 140. It was through his in- 
fluence that the king raised St. Andrews to 
the dignity of a royal burgh. Ilis name 
appears frequently in the ^ Register of the 
Priory of St. Andrews’ as the donor of 
munificent gifts to the priory. 

In 1154 Robert had grown infirm through 
age and illness, and Adrian IV granted him 
special exemption from duties that would take 
him beyond the bounds of his diocese. ‘Wyn- 
toun states that lus deatli toolc])lace in 1159, 
and that lie was buried within ' the auld kirk,’ 
meaning the chapel of St. Rule. No trace 
of his tomb has been found. He seems to have 
been a devoted churchman, earnest in his sup- 
port of Romish supremacy, somewhat severe 
in his treatment of the Oiildees, but strenuous 
in his efforts to christianise Scotland. 

pCeith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 6 ; Registrum 
Pnoracus Sancti Andree ; Fordoun’s Scoti- 
chronicon; Lyon’s Hist, of St. Andrews; Gor- 
dim’s Scobichrouieon, i. 122; Duncan Keith’s 
Hist, of Scotlanil, ii, 810; Staphou’s Hist, of the 
Scottish Church, i. 208 ; Millar’s Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical ; Wyntoun’s Cronykil ; Booco’s 
Cronykil; Lung’s Ht. Andrews; Chartnlarhs of 
Scone, Dunfermline, Holyrood, and NTewbottlo ; 
and art. Reoulus, daint,] A. H, M. 

ROBERT OP Mblun (d. 1167), bishop of 
Hereford, was an Englishman by Mrth. He 
must have been born in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, for he is described as 
^grandsevus’ when he was made bishop of 
Hereford in 1163, and is said to have taught 
in France for over forty years (Robmbt op 
Toeiqni, iv. 219 ; Materials for History of 
T. Bmketf iii, 60). Apparently, therefore, 
he went to France about 1120. H© was for 
a time a pupil of Abelard, and it has been 
conjectured that he was the successor of 
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William of Champeaux in the schools at 
Notre-Dame at Paris (Schaabschmidt, J, 
Sarisberiensisj-^. 72). But Robert’s life as a 
teacher was connected with Melun, and it 
is probably there that John of Salisbury 
[q. V.] was his pupil in 1137. Among others 
of Robert’s pupils were John of Cornwall 
[q. v]. and Thomas Retket. In 1148 Robert 
was one of the doctors who were summoned 
to Rheims to take part in the examination 
of the heresy of Gilbert de la Porree (John 
OF Saltsbuby, Hist. Fontiflcalisj viii. 622). 
In 1163 he was summoned to England by 
Tliomas Becket, who expected to find in 
him a staunch supporter (cf. Mat. Hist. T. 
Bechet j V. 444, 451). Through the arch- 
bishop’s infiuence Robert w’-as elected bishop 
of Hereford, and he was consecrated by 
Thomas at Canterbury on 22 Dec. 1163 
(Gkevase of Oantebbtctby, i. 176). 

Robert had previously been employed to 
induce Thomas to yield to the king’s wishes, 
and in January 1164 he was present at the 
council of Clarendon. In the subsequent 
controversy he took a moderate part on the 
king’s side; Henry had detached him from 
the archbishop by the advice of Arnulf 
of Lisieux (Roo. Hov. i. 221). He was 
present at Northampton in October 1164, 
when he begged Becket to let him bear his ! 
cross. It was at Robert’s request that Henry 
prohibited any outrage against the arch- 
bishop, and Robert was one of the bishops 
whom Thomas sent to the king to ask leave 
for him to depart {Mat. Hist. T. Becket iii. 
69, iv. 319, 324). In June 1165 Robert 
was commissioned by Alexander III to join 
with Gilbert Foliot [q. v.] in remonstrating 
with Henry, and for this purpose they had 
a meeting with the king during his Welsh 
expedition in August {ih, i. 68, iv. 355, v. 
176; Roo. Hov. i. 243, 245). In 1166 
there was again talk of employing Robert 
as a mediator. Becket and John of Salis- 
bury both complain bitterly of Robert’s atti- 
tude at this time, and especially because he 
had spoken of the former as a disturber of 
the church (Mat. Hist. T. Becket, iv. 422, 
444, 451). Towards the end of 1166 Becket 
summoned Robert to come to him in France. 
Robert was at Southampton in January 1167, 
with the intention of crossing over by stealth, 
when he was stopped by John of Oxford in 
the king’s name (ih. vi. 74, 151).^ He died 
on 27 Feb. 1167 through grief, as it was said, 
at being prevented from obeying the arch- 
bishop’s summons. 

Robert enjoyed a great renown as a theo- 
logian and teacher. John of Cornwall (JE'w- 
logium, ap. Migne, Patrologia, cxcix.) speaks 
of him as one who had most assuredly taught 


nothing heretical. Herbert of Bosham {Mat. 
Hist. T. Bechet, iii. 260) says he was a re- 
nowned master in the schools of sacred and 
profane letters, and not less renowned for his 
life than for his learning. John of Salisbury, 
when speaking in the ^ Metalogicus ’ of liis 
two masters, Alberic and Robert of Melun, 
says: ^ The one was in question subtle and 
large, the other in responses lucid, short, and 
agreeable. If their qualities had been com- 
bined in one person, our age could not have 
shown their equal in debate. For they were 
both men of sharp intellect, and in study 
unconquerable.’ Robert afterwards ‘went 
on to the study of divine letters, and aspired 
to the glory of a nobler philosophy ’ {Meta- 
logicus, ii. 10 ). But, writing in 1165-6, John 
speaks of Robert’s learning as esteemed only 
by the ignorant and those who knew him 
not; before his character was known he 
had the shadow of some name, though not 
of a great one. John says also that, accord- 
ing to Robert’s friends, when he taught in 
the schools he was greedy of praise, and had 
as great a love for glory as he had contempt 
for money {Mat. Hist. T. Bechet, v. 444, vi* 

. ... 

In his teaching Robert had dissociated 

himself from the nominalism of his master, 
Abelard. But while his own doctrine was 
incontestably realist, he disavowed the hete- 
rodox conclusions to which realism tended. 

* He appears to have set himself as a mode- 
rating influence against the reckless applica- 
tion of dialectical theories which was popular 
in his time’ (Poole, Illustrations ofMedicsval 
Thought, p. 205 ; HAURiiATJ, Hist. Philos. 
Scol. ii. 492-3). His disciples were called 
Roher tines, and under this name Godfrey of 
St. Victor (Migne, Patrologia^ cxcvi. 1420) 
makes reference to Robert’s doctrine : 

Hserent saxi vertice turbse Robertinae, 

Saxese duritise vel adaraantinae, 

Quos nec rigat pluvia neque ros doctrinae. 

Robert’s great work was a ‘ Summa Theo- 
logiae,’ also styled ‘ Summa Sententiarum ’ 
and ‘ Tractatus de Incamatione.’ The 
‘Summa’ is divided into five portions, the 
first dealing with general questions, the 
second with God, the third with the angels, 
the fourth with man, and the fifth with the 
Incarnation. Du Boulay printed some con- 
siderable fragments in his ‘ History of the 
University of Paris,’ ii. 685-628 ; other ex- 
tracts are given by Dorn Mathoud in his 
‘Notae in Robertum Pullum,’ Paris, 1655, 
and by Haur^au in his ‘ Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie Scolastique,’ i. 492-3. There i? an 
account of its contents in Gudin’s ‘ Com- 
mentariusde Scriptoribus Ecclesise,’ ii. 1452- 
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1453. M. HauT6au speaks of the ‘ Summa ’ 
as very useful for the history of scholastic 
theology, and thinks that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, though he never cites it, had read and 
profited by it {Noitvelle Biogrctphie Ghi^mle, 
xlii. 876). Kohert also wrote: 1. ‘Quncsrionos 
de Divina Pagina’ in MS. Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, 1977, inc. ^ Quffiritur quid sit jura- 
mentum.’ Eobert’s answers, which are gene- 
rally short and indecisive, seem to indicate 
that he was himself in doubt (ih) ‘ 
tiones de Epistolis Pauli,’ in the same manu- 
script. 

Kobert of Melim has often been confused 
■with other bishops of Hereford of the same 
name, viz. Pobert Losinga, Kobert de Be- 
thune, and his immediate successor, Kobert 
Poliot (cf. Tannior, BibL Bnt.-llib, pp. 
636-7) . He must also bed ist inguished from 
his contemporary, Kobert Pullen [q. v.], with 
whose career his own presents points of 
likeness. 

[John of Salisbury’s !Motalogicns, Entheticus 
f)f), Historia Ponlificalis (ap. Portz’s Mon, Hist. 
Germ, xx.), and Kpistohe; Materials for History 
of Tlioraiis Bockot, Eoger of Plovodon (Kolls 
Bor.); Oudin, Bo Seriptt. Ecch'Sue, ii. 1451-4; 
Hist. Litt. de Franco, xiii, JHl-G ; H.aardau’s 
Hist, de la Philosophie Scolastiquo, i. 401-500 
(whore there is an account of Robert’s philo- 
sophy), Huguos de St. Victor, and art in Kou- 
velle JBiographie G(in6rale, xlii. 375-7.1 

C. L. K. 

EGBERT OE Shrbwr-bubi (d. 1167), 
hagiologist, was prior of Shrewsbury in 1187, 
when he was sent in search of St. ‘Wenefred’s 
bones. lie became fifth abbot before IKiO, 
and died in 1107. He recovered for his 
abbey the tithe of Emstrey (Eyxon, vi. 171), 
He wrote a ‘Life’ of St. Wenefred on the 
occasion of the removal of her remains from 
Wales to Shrewsbury, and dedicated it to 
Warin or Guarin, prior of Worcester, who 
died in 1140. This life is extant in Cotton. 
MS. A. V. 6. A translation appeared in 1685, 
‘The Admirable Light of St. Wenefride . . . 
now translated into English . . . by J. F. of 
the vSociety of Jesus.’ This was reprinted in 
1712, and rgpublished in the following year 
by Bishop William Pleetwood [q. v.l in his 
‘Life and Miracles of St Weixemd.’ 

[Taimer’e Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 637 ; Bugdalo’s 
Monnst. Angl. hi. 514, 522 ; By ton’s Antiquities 
of Shropshire ; Owen and Blakeway’s Hist, of 
Shrewsbury, ii. 108 ; Wright’s Biogr. Britt. Litt. 
Anglo-Korman, p. 179 ; Hardy’s Sescript. Cat. 
Brit, Hist. i. 180-2, ii. 211.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT, Eabl of Letobstek (1104- 
11(58), justiciar. [See Bjesabmono:, Robbrx 

Dfi.] 


ROBERT FiTznARDTNQ (6?. 1170), founder 
of the sc^cond house of Berkeley. [See Fiiz- 
HARDINQ.] 

ROBERT OP Brieltfgton (/. I170) 
or THK Scribe, theologian, was a 

canon regular of Bridlington priory in York- 
shire, and became fourth prior of that house 
about 1160. lie died before 1181. Leland 
says that he was buried in the cloister of his 
monastery before the doors of the chapter- 
house, his tomb hearing the inscription 
‘ Kobertus cogiiomento Scriba quartus prior.’ 
He owed his name of Scribe to his many 
writings. His works were chiefly commen- 
taries on various portions of the 1-iible; 
Leland says that he saw tlu) manuscripts of 
them in the library at IH-idlington. The 
following ap])ear to be extant : ] . ‘ Expositio 
in Pentateuchum,’ inc. ‘Post colh^ctam (pues- 
tlonum de operibus smx: dierum ’ (MS. Trinity 
Coll. Oxon. 70), where Jiobert is wrongly 
called a Cistercian. 2. ‘ Super Proplietas 
duodociin minoros,’ inc. ‘Teste beato Jero- 
nimo’ (MS. St. John’s Coll. Oxon, 46). 
8. ‘ Expositio super Pflalmos Davidis,’ inc. 

‘ A quil)U8daxn fratribus diu rogatus ’ (MS. 
Laud. Misc. 454 in the Bodleian). 4. ‘In 
Cantica Cantieormn,’ inc. ‘Tri^s sunt qui 
testimonia’ (MS. Balliol Ck)ll. 19, wliere, in 
Coxe’s ‘Oatalogiu^,’ it is suggestcxl that this 
is really by .lohn 'Whetharnstedo. In York 
Oathorfral MS. 9 there is a copy of Frater 
Kobertus ‘In Cantica’). 5. ‘ IVoplietiie ’ 
(Bodl. MS. 2157). Leland says he saw a 
copy of Robert’s commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul at ();ueens’ Collegia, Cambridge 
( Collectanea^ iii. 10 ). Robert is also credited 
witli^ ‘ IJialogus de Corpora et Sanguine 
Domini ; ’ a treatise, ‘ Do Ecclesia Catholica; ’ 
sermons ; and some otlier commentaries. 

[Loland’s Comment, do Seri ptt. 202 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-nib. p. 657; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. 
Litt. Anglo-Norman, p. 208 ; Dugdale’s Mon. 
Angl. vi. 284 ; Ooxe’s Cat. MSS, Coll Aulisquo 
Oxon.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT OF Ckickeape, also called 
Cakutus (j^. 1170), historical writer, is said 
to haye been educ.ated at Oxford (Leeand), 
whore he joined the canons of St, Bkideswide. 
He became prior on the death of Gymundus, 
probably in 1141 (Wigbam, Cakulary of 
St. FndeMiide^ ^o\, xiii). In 1157 he 
visited Italy, and while there obtained from 
Adrian IV a charter (27 Feb. 1187-8) con- 
firming previous papal grants to him as prior 
and to the canons (WiaiAM, CarUilary of 
St .Frideswide, i. 27 sqq. ; 27wmas Sa^ga, ii. 
95). He was chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1159 (DuanAEB, Monmticon, ii. 
136). Later he sojourned at Canterbury, and 
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heard many tales of the miracles wrought at 
the. tomb of Bechet. He investigated them, 
and was subsequently ‘ many a time a loving 
pilgrim to the holy Archbishop Thomas’ 
{Thomas Baga^ ii. 107). He met there on 
one occasion an eastern primate, the arch- 
bishop of Hegromonte, with whom he con- 
versed p. 109), and on another he was 
restored wdien at the point of death after 
prayer to St. Thomas {Materials for History j 
of Tho7nas Beckef ii. 96-7). He wrote a 
life of the martyr in Latin, which is known 
only through frequent references to it in the 
Icelandic ^Thomas Saga.’ Many important 
details of the life and character of Bechet are 
ascribed to the authority of ^ Prior Robert of 
Cretel.’ Such are the accounts of Bechet’s 
relations with Arcbishop Theobald and of 
the saintliness of his early life. The personal 
experiences of the prior, which are also de- 
scribed in the ‘Miracula’ by Benedict (d. 
1193) [q.v.], abbot of Peterborough, are relied 
upon to show the saint’s power after death. It 
seems probable that all valuable matter in the 
Saga which cannot be traced to other known 
authorities is derived from Prior Robert’s 
work. He also wrote a translation of Pliny’s 
* Natural History,’ in nine boohs, which he 
dedicated to Henry II. Several minor his- 
torical works, now lost, are ascribed to him by 
Leland, who described them as extant in his 
time (De Scriptonhus Britannicis, L 235). 

Philip had succeeded Robert as prior in 
1188. Leland states that Robert lived till 
the reign of John. 

[Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, ed Eiri'kr Mag- 
nusson (Rolls Ser.) ; Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket (Rolls 8er.), vol. ii. (Mira- 
cula S. Thomas, aiictore Benedicto); Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Erideswide, ed. S. R. 
Wigram, vol. i. pp. xiii, 10, 33 (Oxf. Hi^'t. Soc.); 
Bugdale’s Monasticon, ed. 1846, ii. 135; Leland’s 
Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannieis (1709), 
i. 234-5 ; Radford’s Thomas of London, pp 255-6; 
Hutton’s St. Thomas of Canterbury, pp. 278-9.] 

W. H. H. 

ROB^IET {d. 1178), abbot of Glaston- 
bury, formerly prior of Winchester, became 
abbot of Glastonbury in succession to Henry 
of Blois [q. V.], bishop of Winchester, in 
1171 (JoHAmis Glastoniensis Chronica, i. 
172, ed. Hearne). Through his ill-advised 
acceptance of the canonry of Wells, which 
he was shortly driven to resign, two churches 
— Pilton and South Brent (the patronage of 
which was disputed between Wells Cathe- 
dral and Glastonbury Abbey) — fell under the 
jurisdiction of Wells, and were lost to the 
abbey {ib.) Otherwise the abbey prospered 
under Robert’s rule. He remitted to it certain 
of his dues, enriched the church with gifts, 
VOL. XLYIII. 


and instituted a festival for the brethren and 
the poor after his death {Chronica, L 172). 
He died on 28 April 1178, and was buried 
in the south part of the chapter-house {ib,) 
He was author of ‘ Be actibus Willelmi et 
Henrici episcoporum Wintoniae,’ printed in 
Wharton’s ^ Anglia Sacra,’ pp. 394 et seq. 
(Hably, Beser, Cat. ii. 398, 491 ; Weight, 
Biogr. Litt. ii. 321 ; Taxhee, p. 636). He 
is also credited, on doubtful authority, with 
the ^ Speculum Ecclesise,’ extant in Cotton. 
MS. Tiberius B. xiii. 3. 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see Warner’s History of the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, Introd. pp. cxxvi-vii.] 

A. M. C-K 

ROBERT Eitzstephex {d. 1183 ?), 
Norman conqueror of Ireland. [See Eitz- 

STEPHElSr.] 

ROBERT EE Moxtb (1110 P-1186), chro- 
nicler, called by his contemporaries Robertus 
de Torineio, from his birthplace of Torigni- 
sur-Vire, is now generally called de Monte 
because he was abbot of Mont St. Michel. 
The names of his parents, Teduin and Agnes, 
are recorded by Huynes, but without con- 
temporary evidence; there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were people of good position. 
The date of Robert’s birth is not known; 
1110 has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Hewlett. At an early age he was devoted 
to religion, and took the monastic habit at 
Bee in 1 128. In 1139 Henry of Huntingdon 
[q. V.] visited Bee and records Robert’s zeal 
in correcting secular and religious books; 
from him Henry lirst heard of the writings of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. By that time RolDert 
must have already finished his additions to 
the chronicle of William of Jumieges, in 
which he speaks of Henry I as lately dead. It 
is probable that in 1151 Robert became prior 
of Bee, and about that time he wrote to urge 
another prior to undertake the history of the 
Counts of Anjou and Maine. In 1154 he 
was abbot of Mont St. Michel, a house 
which had suffered from a period of anarchy. 
The election was confirmed by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry. 

The scattered property of the abbey neces- 
sitated travelling, and in 1156 Robert visited 
Jersey and Guernsey (Howlett, p. 335). 
Next year he was in England visiting the 
abbey’s possessions in the diocese of Exeter 
and the house at Mount St. Michael {ih. pp. 
336-7), which by the bull of Adrian, 1165, had 
become the property of his abbey. Robert 
complained that the immunities of his house 
were not respected at Southampton, where he 
was made to pay portage, but in the same 
year Robert obtained redress from Henry II, 
and the portage money was refunded. 

B £ 
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In 1158 Henry II visited Mont St. Micliel 
twice, once in tlie company of Louis VII, 
and in 1161 Robert was sponsor to Henry’s 
daughter Eleanor. In 1162 lie was made 
castellan of Pontorson. He liad had nego- 
tiations with Becket, and about 1160 he 
granted the church of Basing in Hampshire, 
at Bechet’s request, to Gervase of Chiches- 
ter, his clerk. Robert was a thorough man of 
bnsinesa, and kept an account of the events 
of the first five years of his abbacy, part of 
which is in his own hand. He enlarged the 
monastic buildings, increased the number of 
monks, restored the library, filled it with 
books, and recovered much property for his 
monastery. He died 23-4 Juno 1186. 

The list of his works is long. Two are of 
the first importance : 1. The additions to 
■William of Jumieges, including the whole 
of the eighth book, many chapters in the 
seventh, and other alterations. The best 
edition at present is in hUgiie’s ^ Patrologia,’ 
but a new one distinguishing Robert’s con- 
tributions is needed. Robert’s contributions 
are chiefly valuable for the reign of Henry I. 
2. His additions, entitled ‘ Roberti Acces- 
siones ad Sigebertum,’ to Sigebert of Gem- 
blours’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which ceased at the end 
of 1112, have been edited in the Rolls Series 
by Mr. Richard Ilowlett. Robert worked at 
it till his death, producing numerous editions, 
and presenting one to Henry II in 1184: 
the Avraixches MS. is the best, at least for 
the years before 1166. Robert’s chronicle is 
invalluable for the reign of Henry II, con- 
taining much that is not to be obtained from 
EngliSti historians. Its success is shown by 
the number of extant manuscripts of it, and 
by the many extracts made from it by later 
chroniclers. 

He seems to have had a share in the * Chro- 
nicoh Beccense,’ ed. Por6e, Soc. Hist. Nor., 
and his ^Continuatio Beccensis ’ is printed 
in the Rolls Series with the ^Accoasiones 
ad Sigebertum,’ as well as in the * Annals of 
Mont St. Michel, 1135-1173,’ eel Delisle ; the 
^Rubrica Abbreviata’ of the abbots of lhat 
house, ed. Labbe ; and the compilation of the 
St. Michel cartulary, now at Avranchea 
(Delisle has printed the passages which con- 
cern Robert). In 1154 he wrote a treatise on 
the monastic orders and Norman abbeys, 
printed in Delisle’s edition of his works 
(ii, 184). At the beginning and end of his 
copy of LHenry of Huntingdon,’ probably 
written about 1180 for the house of St. 
Michel, he made thirty-three lists of the 
bishops and abbots of France and England ; 
twenty-five remain {BlhL Nat. Latin. 6042), 
and these should be edited, as no fuller col- 
lection is known (Detjsle, Am. Cat. 


de,^ EqlUes de France, p. 7). Robert took a 
share in the transcription or composition of 
other works, and wrote prologues to a collec- 
tion of extracts from St. Augustine which he 
thought were wrongly attributed to Bede, 
and to a copy of Pliny’s ^ Natural liiatory,’ 
the text of which he edited, although only 
the prologue is extant. Two of his letters 
are printed in Delisle. Before the chief 
copy of his chronicle he insei’ted a catalogue 
of Bee Library (od. Ravaison, ‘Rapperts 
sur les Bibliotluiqiies de I’Ouest,’ pp. 375-96). 

A roferoiice made by J. Bellaise, 1687, in a 
Savigny MS. implies that lie also wrote a 
catalogue of hlont St. Michel library, Wt 
this seems to bo lost. 

[L. Delislo’s edition of the supplement to 
Sigebert and of Robert’s Opuseula for the So- 
ciettS do niistoire do Nomandicj, 1872, is the 
most uHofnl. Mr. Hewlett’s edition for the Rolls 
Series, 1889, has valuahlo notes on Robert’s 
flourcos and on his tnistakca in chronology, as 
well as a careful analysis of tho English manu- 
soripts. These two volumes have superseded 
Dr. Rothmann’s edition in Mon. Germ. Bist vol. 
ri. In tho Church Hist orians of Ihigl and, vol iv, 
pt.ii., od. Stevenson, is a translation of tho con- 
tinuation of Sigebert.] M. B, 

ROBERT Foliot (d. 1186), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Foliot.] 

ROBERT, Earl ov I/btoester (d. 1190). 
[See Beaumont, RoBHitT de.] 

ROBERT i)B Bba-UEBU (/. 1190), writer. 
[See Beaufeu.] 

ROBERT Rich(/. 1240), biographer of 
St. Edmund. [See lUoii.] 

ROBERT Augiiciis (Jl. 1272). [See 
under Robert the PlNaLisHMAN, 1320.] 
ROBERT OP SwAPPHAM (d. 1273 ?), his- 
torian of the abbey of Peterborough, was 
pitanciar of that house about 1267, and after- 
wards cellarer. He died about 1278. He 
wrote acontiniuitlou of the history of Peter- 
borough Abbey begun by Hugh (jd, 1107 ?- 
1166 r) [q- V.], and added tho lives of seven 
more abbots, concluding with that of Abbot 
Walter (1283-1246), The manuscript is 
contained in the register belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough, and has 
been printed in ^arke’s ^ llistoriee Angli- 
cana Scriptores,’ The register itself is known 
as the Swalf ham Register, because Robert 
had a principal share in its arrangement. 

[Sparke’s Historic Anglicanae Scriptores varii ; 
Gunton’s Hist, of Peterborough and Patrick’s 
Supplement.] M. B. 

ROBERT OP Gloxjoestbe (/. 1260- 
1300), historian, is known only from the 
English metrical chronicle of the history of 
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England to 1270, whicli bears bis name. 
That his cliristian name was Robert and that 
he was a Gloucestershire man are the only 
certainties, and perhaps he was an inhabi- 
tant of the city of G-loucester. The method 
in which an account of him has been built 
np by the ingenious speculations of successive 
writers is traced by the last editor of the 
chronicle, Dr. Aldis Wright, in the Rolls 
Series. Stow, in his ^ Summarie of Englyshe 
Chronicles,’ 1565, is the first to notice ‘ Ro- 
bert, a chronicler that wrate in the tyme of 
Henry the Thirde , ’ and in his ‘ Chronicles of 
England,’ published in 1580, he has found 
him a fuller name, ‘Robert of Gloster,’ which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. 
With Weaver’s ‘Ancient Euiierall Monu- 
ments,’ 1631, a further development takes 
place, and the chronicler appears as ‘ Robert, i 
the monkeof Gloucester ; ’ and, following on 
this. Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ describes him 
as ‘ Robert of Gloucester, so called because a 
monk thereof.’ Wood, in the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford,’ 
1674, quoting Robert’s verses on the Oxford 
riot of 1263, and assuming, from the exact- 
ness of the narrative, that it was written by 
an eye-witness, adopts him as a ‘ poeta Oxo- 
niensis ; ’ and Hearne, in his edition of the 
chronicle, makes a further addition, by sug- 
gesting ‘ that Robert, being a monk of Glou- 
cester, was sent to Oxford “by some of the 
Directors of the great Abbey of Gloucester,” 
to take charge of the youth that they had 
there under their care ’ (Weight, Pref. p. 
vii) ; and he even assigns him a dwelling- 
place in the university, in a house which 
stood on the future site of Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College). Robert 
himself describes a great darkness which 
came on at the time of the battle of Evesham 
(1265) and extended for thirty miles around: 

‘ this saw Robert, that first this book made, 
and was right sore afraid.’ 

Whether he wrote the whole of the 
chronicle which hears his name is doubtful. 
It ejcists in two recensions, which are sub- 
stantially the same to the end of the reign 
of Henry I. At this point they divide, the 
one, in which occurs the reference quoted 
above, continuing in a fuller, the other in a 
shorter, form. The earlier portion, together 
with the longer continuation, may be all the 
work of one man ; it is not, however, im- 
probable that the continuator merely adopted 
the previous history from another writer. We 
therefore cannot positively name Robert as ! 
the author of more than the continuation ; 
and the date of writing cannot be earlier than 
1297, as the canonisation of St. Louis, which 
took place in that year, was known to him. 


The language of the chronicle is English, 
in the dialect of Gloucestershire, and the 
writer makes it evident by minute po.nts of 
^ detail in his descriptions of local events that 
I he was familiar with Gloucester and its 
neighbourhood. The sources of the earlier 
portion of the work appear principally to 
have been the chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William 
of Malmesbury. The view which has been 
advanced and repeated, that the chronicle is 
I a translation from the French, has been baaed 
on the author’s employment of certain French 
forms of proper names ; but against this it is 
urged that these forms were already in the 
language of his time, and that there is no 
evidence for the existence of the French 
originals ( W eight, Pref. p. xiv) . The value 
of the chronicle is chiefly linguistic ; for it 
is only in the contemporary narrai Ive of the 
barons’ war under Henry III that it can be 
said to have any historical interest. It was 
first printed by Hearne in 1724, and was 
edited for the Rolls Series by Dr. Aldis 
Wright in 1887 (2 vols.) 

A metrical ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ from which 
the writer of the chronicle frequently quotes, 
written in the same verse and in the same dia- 
lect, has also been attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester, but, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, on 
insufficient grounds : ‘ The verse is the same, 
it is true, and the language is the same, but 
this at most proves that the Lives of the 
Saints were the work of some monk or guild of 
monks belonging to a Gloucestershire monas- 
tery, perhaps even to the abbey of Gloucester 
itself. They can only be assigned to the 
writer of the chronicle on the supposition 
that there was hut one person in England at 
the end of the thirteenth century who could 
write in this style, and for evidence that 
this was not the case we need go no further 
than the chronicle itself as it appears in the 
two recensions ’ (Weight, Pref. p. xxxix). 

[Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (Rolls 
Ser.), ed. W. Aldis Wriaht ; Hardy’s Cat. Brit. 
Hist. iii. 181 ; Encycl. Brit. xx. 596; Olipbant's 
Old and Middle English.] E. M. T. 

ROBERT OF Lbicesteb (j^. 1320), Fran- 
ciscan, [See Leiobstee.] 

ROBERT the Englishhae (j?. 1326), 
also called Robeetus Peesceutatok, was a 
native of Yorkshire. He was a doctor of 
divinity and a Dominican friar, and is said 
to have been called ‘ Perscnitator ’ from his 
zealous study of medicine. He wrote: 
1, ‘ De Impressionibus HUris,’ inc. ‘ De seris 
impressionibus anno Cbristi 1326 in civitate 
Bboraci Angliee ’ (Cambr. Univ.Libr. INIS. li. 
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L 1 ff. 13-24), 2. ‘ Be Magia Oieremoniali.’ 

3, ‘^Oorrectoi-iiim Alcb-yniite.’ 4. ‘ Be ]\Iya- 
teriis Secvetorum.’ 5. ‘ Be Moralibus ]^4e- 
mentorum.’ 6. ‘Koberti Aiigllci viri astro- 
lo‘>’ici pnestaiitisslmi de Aatrolabio Oanones 
fPerugia, 1480 ?], 4to. But this may belong 
to the- other Uobertus Angliciis noticed 
below. In Digby MS. 508 in Bod- 
leian Library, a manuscript of the late lit- 
teenth century, there is ‘Tabula Cajutulorum 
Et ymologiarum Isidori,' by Ilobertua Angu- 
cus, S.T.P., ordinis S. Bominici.’ According 
to Pits ( App. p. 901), there were some scrip- 
tural commentaries by Robert, an English 
friar, in the Bominican Library at Bologna. 

Robertus Perscrutator of York can hardly 
be identical with the RouKRTtrs Anoltcus 
iji. 1272) who wrote ; ‘ Commentanua m 
tractatum Johannis de Sacrobosco [Tloly- 
wood] de Spha-ja.’ There is a (?opy in Bigby 
MS. 48, ir. 48-88, whore the ‘ Commentarius 
is said to have been written for students at 
Montpelier, and to be compiled by Master 
Robert the Englishman, who completed it in 
1272. He, is also credit!', d with ‘ Alkindns 
de Jucliciis ex Arabico Latinus factua ])or 
Robert'im Anglicum anno Domini 1272,’ 
which was probably by Robert do Retines 
[see Robert the EkoLisit^UN,/. 1143], the 
date being probably a mistake for 1172, from 
which it has heeii altered to 1272 in one 
manuscript. There are copies inAslimoloan 
MSS. 179, iv., 209 f. 211, 369 f. 85, 433 vi. 

[Tannor’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636; Q,u6t.if and 
Echard’s Script. Ord. Praed. i. 626-6 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; Catalogues of Bigby and Ashmoleau 
MSS.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT MAKKiFa or m Brxtnke 
(f. 1288-1338), poet. [See Manning.] 

ROBERT OE AvE,snY^P (/. 1350), his- 
torian, describes himself in the title of his 
work as ‘ Keeper of the Registry of the 
Court of Canterbury (p. 279). Beyond this 
fact nothing is known of him. He comjiiled 
a history of the ‘mirabilia gesta’ of Ed- 
ward HI down to 1356 ; his chief interest 
is in military history, and especially in the 
French war. To ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs he pays little attention. Ilis worlc 
opens with a short slietch of the reign of 
Edward II, and the wars with Scotland are 
told with coraparatiw^ brevity. The conti- 
nental wars from 1389 to 1856 occupy nine- 
tenths of his narrative. Robert is^ no more 
than a painstaking chronicler, but his history 
has special importance because he incorpo- 
rated in his text original documents and 
' letters, including those of Michael de North- 
burgh [q.v.] There are three manuscripts: 
Harleian MS. 200 in the British Museum, 


Douce MS. 128 in the Bodleian Library, and 
Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. R v. 32; 
the first is the arcluitype, the two latter are 
derived from it through an intermediate 
copy. Robf^rt of Avesbiiry’s clironicle (‘ His- 
toria de Mirabilibus Gestis Edwardi III’) 
was published by Thomas Ilearne, Oxford, 
1720. It has been re-edited by Sir E. Maimde 
Thompson, with the chronicle of Adam 
Murimuth, in the Rolls Series, 1889. 

[Thompson’s Prof.ico, pp. xxii-vi, xxxii-iii; 
Gardinor and Miillinger’s Introduction to Eng- 
lish History, pp. 284-5.] C. L. K, 

ROBERT OE WooBSTOCK {d. 1428), ca- 
nonist and civilian, [See Hbete, Robert.] 

ROBERTON, JAMES, Lord Bedlai 
(1 59()f- 1 664) , Scottish j udge, born about 1 590, 
was son of Archibald I’kohorton, and grandson 
of John Roberton of Earnock. He matricu- 
lated at Glasgow University in M^arch 1605, 
and graduated M.A. in l(K)9. He was ap- 
pointed professor of pliilosophjrand humanity 
in that university in 1618. Aftt'.r leaving the 
university, Roberton went to Ifrance. On his 
return he passed as advocate, and in No- 
vember 1626 was appointed a judge of the 
admiralty court and a justice-de])ute, In a 
petition which he presemted to pardlaraent in 
1641, he stated that he, served as justice- 
depute from 1(526 till 1(537 without fee ; that 
at the latter date he had been granted an 
annual ff'c of 1,200/. Scots, ‘ whairof I have 
gottin nor can get.t no payment at all, but 
am still disapoynted of tiie samon.’ In No- 
vember 1641 parliament ordered the payment 
of arrears for lour and a half years, and di- 
rected that provision should bo made for 
regular payment thereafter. This arrange- 
ment was not carricul out, as on 23 July 1644 
Roberton again ])ctitioned for payment of 
ten years’ arri'ars, which was ordered. Ilis 
naine appears friMpumtly in 1641 and 1645 
on the special commissions appointed for the 
trial of deUiupients, ( )u 3 April 1 64(5 he was 
chosen rector of Glasgow University, being 
described to distinguish him from a 

contemporary James Roberton, who matri- 
culated at (Uasgow in 1610, was laurtmted 
in 1(51 3, and was apparently made ‘ professor 
of physiologic’ in May 1621, 

On 18 March 1647 parliament ordered the 
payment of 100/, sterling for Roberton’s ser- 
vices as commissioner. His name appears 
on the committee of war for Lanarkshire 
from 1644 till 1648, and he is described m 
commissary of Hamilton from 1640 to 1650. 
During Oromwell’s supremacy in Scotimd 
be was urgod to retain his judicial position, 
but he refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
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and retired into private life. In 1669 lie is 
described as heritor of the lands of Bedlay 
and Mollans, showing that his possessions 
had not been forfeited. After the Restora- 
tion in 1660 Roberton was one of the com- 
mission of judges appointed in Scotland, and 
on 5 April 1661 he was made one of the 
ordinary lords of session, when the college 
of justice was restored. From the acts of 
paidiament it appears that Roberton took the 
oath ; but Bruiiton and Flaig {Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 374), on the authority of 
the books of sederunt, state that he was absent 
when the declaration was subscribed by the 
court, and 19 Jan. 1664 was assigned as the 
date for his subscription, under penalty of 
deprivation of office. Roberton addressed a 
letter to the court, pleading his great age 
and sickness for his non-attendance at Edin- 
burgh, and asserting that he had no scruple 
concerning the covenant. The court granted 
him the privilege of appearing at any time 
when his health would permit. He died in 
May 1664, and his son, Archibald Roberton, 
was ' retoured ^ as his heir on 17 June in that 
year. Bedlay remained in possession of the 
Robertons till 1786. The last of the family 
was James Roberton, advocate, who died at 
Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1798. 

[Himimenta Alme Uni ver si tat is Grlasgnensis, 
Fasti Universitatis Grlasguensis (Maitland Club 
publications) ; Acts of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, V. 422, 711, 714, vol. vi. pt. i. pp. 104, 113, 
161, 198, 245, 278, 293, 761, pt. ii. p. 788, vol. 
vii p. 124 : Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 374; Retours of Scrrice, 
vol. ii., Inciuisitiones Generales, 4798.] 

A. H. M. 

ROBERTON, JOHN (1797-1876), sur- 
geon, born near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
So March 1797, was educated for the medi- 
cal profession at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and admitted a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons at Edinburgh in 1817. He in- 
tended to be a ship’s surgeon, and was on 
his way to the West Indies when he was 
wrecked on the Lancashire coast. While 
at Liverpool he was induced to take up his 
residence at Warrington, and subsequently 
to remove to Manchester. He soon had an 
extensive general practice, and, on his ap- 
pointment in 1827 to the office of surgeon 
to the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, turned 
his special attention to midwifery and to the 
hysiology and diseases of women and chil- 
ren. He was also a lecturer at the Mars- 
den Street school of medicine. His first 
publication was ^ Observations on the Mor- 
tality and Physical Management of Children,^ 
Warrington, 1827, 12mo. From 1830 on- 
wards he wrote for the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 


and Surgical JournaP a series of papers on 
the period of female puberty in various 
countries, which led James Cowles Prichard 
[q. V.] to alter some of the conclusions wffiich 
he had arrived at in the earlier editions of his 
‘ Physical Hi st ory of Mankind.’ These, along 
with other kindred papers, are reprinted in 
Roherton’s most important work, ^Essays 
and Notes on the Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and on Practical Midwifery,’ Lon- 
don, 1851, 8to. He devoted much time to 
the subject of hospital construction and the 
provision of convalescent homes, on which 
he wrote a number of pamphlets between 
1831 and 1861. 

Roherton’s advice was largely sought in 
the department that he had specially studied, 
namely, obstetrics, in which his opinions were 
characterised by great breadth of thought; 
and he helped much to extend the fame of 
the Manchester school of obstetrics founded 
by Wffiite and continued by Hull and Rad- 
ford. 

He was an active social reformer, interest- 
ing himself in all local and national move- 
ments for bettering the condition of the 
working classes. In religion he was a puritan 
and nonconformist, and the intimate friend 
of the popular preachers Dr. Robert Stephen 
McAll [q. V.] and Dr. Robert Halley [q. v.j 
He died on 24 Aug. 1876, at his residence at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, whither he had re- 
tired on relinquishing hispract ice. He married 
a daughter of David Bellhouse, senior, of 
Manchester. 

His writings, many of which were read as 
papers before the Manchester Statistical So- 
ciety, include: 1. ‘ Critical Remarks on cer- 
tain recently published Opinions concerning 
Life and Mind,’ 1836. 2. ^Answer to Objec- 
tions against Yaecination,’ 1839. 3. ^On a 
Proposal to withhold Outdoor Relief from 
Widows with Families,’ 1840. 4. ‘Report 
on the Amount and Causes of Death in 
Manchester,’ 1845. 5. ‘ On the Proper Regu- 
lation of Labourers engaged in the Construc- 
tion and Working of Railways,’ 1845. 6. ‘ On 
the Climate of Manchester,’ 1860. 7. ‘ On the 
Partition of Lauded Property ’ (anonymous), 
1851. 8. ‘ Educational V oluntary ism an ami- 
able Delusion,’ written under the pseudonym 
of James Fagg, 1853, 9. Another pamphlet 
on the same subject, with the pseudonym of 
Godfrey Topping, 1854. 10. ‘ Improvement of 
Municipal (Government,’ 1854. 1 1 . ‘ National 
Schools of Ireland,’ 1856. 12. ^ On certain 
Legalised Forms of Temptation as Causes of 
Crime,’ 1857. 13. ^ Insalubrity of the Deep 
Cornish Mines,’ &c., 1859. 14. ‘ On the Laws of 
Nature’s Ventilation,’ &c., 1862. 15. ‘The 
Duty of England to provide a Gratuitous 
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CoiiR^ulsory Education for the Children of 
the Poorer ClasBes,’ 1865. 

[ Manchester Guardian, 28 Aug. 1876 ; English 
Indopoudont, 31 Aug. 1876; Short Biogr. of 
3iol)6rt Halley, 1877, p. xliii ; Slugg’s Romims- 
cencos of Manchester, 1881, pp» 50, 136 ; Royal 
Society Car. of Scientific Papers; information 
supplied by Dr. 1). Lloyd Roberts.] 0. W. S. 

ItOBBRTS, Sib ABRAHAM (1784- 
1878), general in the Indian army, and 
colonel of the roval Munster fusiliers, horn 
at Waterford, 11 April 1784, was son of the 
Ivov. John Rol)orts, whose family had long 
been connected with that town, by Jiis 
wife, whose maiden name was Sandys. ITis 
wide, Thomas Roberts, is noticed separately. 
His grandfather, John Roberts, who married 
Mary Susannah Sautdle, of Erench extrac- 
tion, was architect of the cathedral catholic 
chapel, the lep(ir hospital, and the town-hall 
in Waterford. 

Abraham Roberts was ajipointed to the 
Waterford regiment of militia in 1801 ; in 
]808 he became ensign^ in the 4Bth regi- 
ment ; and in 1804 he joined tJie East India 
Company’s servi(‘.e. In India ho si^rved 
with distinction under Lord Lake (1805), 
Sir William Ricliavds ( 1814-1 5), and otherH. 
In 1828 Lord Amlierst, governor-general, 
presented him with a piece of plate for de- 
partmental services. He was lieutenant- 
colonel in 1832, and in the first Afghan 
war (1888-42) was appointed brigadier- 
general. Roberts commanded Shah Shuja’s 
force in 1840, but resigned and returned 
to India because the priicautions he wisely 
advised were not adopted. He foresaw the 
danger at Kabul, and had his advice been 
accepted the disasters of 1841-2 might have 
been averted. Erom. 1852 to 1854 lie com- 
manded the Peshawar division, where his 
judgment and calm observation obtained the 
acknowledgment of the government of India, 
His service extended over fifty years, during 
which he received numerous medals and 
orders; ho was made K.O.B. in 1865, G.O.B. 
in 1873, and died at Clifton in Bacomber of 
that year, aged 89. Roberta married in 1830, 
as a second wife, Isabella, widow of Major 
Maxwell, and daughter of Abraham B unbury, 
by whom he became lather o fFrederick SI eigh, 
first Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Water- 
lord. 

[Documeuts and information kindly supplied 
1 y Lord Roberts ; Addiacombe, by Colonel Vi- 
bart ; see under RoimaTvS, Thomas.] W . B-t. 

ROBERTS, BARRS: 0 EARLES (1789- 
1810), antiquary, was second son of Edward 
Roberts, clerk of the polls in the exchequer, 
who died on 14 May 1835, aged 87. He was 


born in St. Strqduui’a Court, AVest minster, the 
ofiicial residtmeo of his lather, on 13 Alarch 
1789, and received hia first baptismal name 
from Colonel Barr6, his father’s early friend. 
Erom May 1797 to Juno 1799 he was edu- 
cated under Br. ITorno at Cliiawick, and 
from the latter date to the summer of 1805 
under the Rev. William floodenough at 
Elaling. Ho was entered as a commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct. J80:), and 
at Christmas 1805 he was nominated as a 
student by the presemtation of Dr. Hay, at 
thcr<iquest of Lord Sidmoiith, He graduated 
B.A. on 19 Nov. 1808. 

Rolxn-ts was w(dl versed in antiquities, 
ospeciully toiiography and numismatics, llis 
taste for collecting coins l)(‘gan in early 
youth ; he confinoc! himself t,o the coins of 
Ilia own country, and his collection was based 
on that of Samiud Tyssim, wliich was dla- 
jKmsod in April and May 1802. It was ac- 
quired for the British. JMuaesum at iJie coat 
of 4,000/. His energy during his short life 
schemed inexhaustible. In 1805 and 1806 he 
learnt Spanish, and early in 1807 printe.d at 
( Ixford fifty copies of a compendium of Spanish 
verbs. In Eebruary 1809, wlum he was not 
y(4; twenty, he contributed to the first num- 
ber of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (pp. 112-31) 
a review of Rinkertim’s n^.sflay on Medals.’ 
He wrote a siniond article for it on 'The 
Travelling Sk(?tehes in Itussia ’ of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter [q. v.], but this was withdrawn 
at his own request. Mostly under the sig- 
nature of 'E. S. S.,’the concluding letters 
of his name, he contrilinted several articles 
to the 'Gentleman’s Magazine’ on numis- 
matics. 

A lingering decline seized Roberts in tho 
autumn of 1B07, and he di(‘.d at his father’s 
house at Ealing on 1 Jan. 1810. On B Jan. 
he. was buried in the parish church, where 
a tablet, with an inscription by his old tutor 
William Qoodenough, hisprecnqitor in youth, 
was placed to his memory. There ap])carcd 
in 1814 a volume called ‘ Letters and Miscel- 
laneous Papers of Barr§ Charles Roberts, 
with a Memoir of his Life,’ by a friend, 
which was noticed by vSouthey in the ' (inar- 
terly Review ’ for .tanuary 1815 (pp. 509* 
519). All Ilia published papers, with several 
additional articles on * Abbeys,’ ' Mitred 
Abbots,’ 'Antony Wood,’ 'Tom Ilearne,’ 
' Gibbon’s " Dissertation on the Iron Mask,” ’ 
and other antiquarian topics, were included 
in the volume. 

[Memoir in 1814; Postor’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit, vi. 252^-4; Dibdin’s 
Remioiscencos. ii. 642-3; Gent. Mag. 1810 i. 
93, 179, 1814 ii. 461-6, 567-70, 1835 in 924; 
Faulknor’s fialiiig, p. 197.J W. P. C« ^ 
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ROBERTS, BARTHOLOMEW (1G82 ?- 
17 ±2)^ pirate, a native of Pembrokesbire, 
WHS about 1718 second mate of the merchant 
ship Princess, which was captured and plun- 
dered by pirates at Anamaboe on the Guinea 
coast. Saving made several rich prizes, the 
pirates restored the Princess to her captain 
and allowed her to depart, detaining, how- 
ever, the larger part of her crew. Among 
those who remained with them Roberts 
quickly distinguished himself by his activity 
and courage, so that when, after he had been 
with the pirates only six weeks, their cap- 
tain, Howel Davis, was killed in a fray at 
Prince’s Island, Roberts was by general con- 
sent elected to the vacant command. After 
attempting, with small success, to revenge 
Davis’s death, the pirates crossed over to the 
coast of Brazil, and off Bahia fell in with a 
fleet of merchant ships under the escort of 
two men-of-war. By a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and boldness Roberts made him- 
self master of the ship which was pointed 
out to him as the richest in the fleet, and 
succeeded in carrying her off. She proved 
to have a most valuable cargo as well as a 
large quantity of gold and precious stones ; 
and the pirates, taking her to Surinam, were 
able to drive a brisk trade and indulge in 
wild debauchery. There Roberts left them 
for a while, and in a small sloop went out to 
look for an American ship laden with stores 
such as he needed. He failed in meeting 
her, and was set by the current far to lee- 
ward of his port, which he was unable to re- 
gain ; and a fortnight later learned that the 
lieutenant whom he had left in charge at 
Surinam had played him false, and with the 
whole ship’s company had gone off with the 
ship and the prize. 

Roberts, left nearly destitute, sailed for 
Barbados, picking up some small prizes on 
the way, and recruiting bis numbers. Rear 
Barbados he was met hy a couple of vessels 
which the governor had fitted out to appre- 
hend him ; and, after heating them off, went 
to Dominica, where he was joined by a num- 
ber of Rew England men, smugglers appa- 
rently, whose vessel had been seized hy a 
Martinique garde de la cote. He thus found 
himself sufliciently strong to go in quest of 
further adventures. At Rewfoundlandthey 
did an enormous amount of damage, burn- 
ing or sinking some thirty of the fishing 
vessels and capturing a French ship, moun1> 
ing twenty-six guns, to which they turned 
over. Out of their prizes they obtained 
many recruits, and were a formidable force 
w^hen they returned to the "West Indies. 
There they cruised for some months, till, 
finding booty becoming scarce, they crossed 


over to the coast of Africa. They made 
several rich prizes there, and among them 
a large frigate-built ship belonging to the 
Royal African Company. Of this Roberts 
took command, mounted forty guns on board 
her, and named her the Royal Fortune, 
Most of her men joined the pirates, and the 
cruise continued with marked success till, on 
6 Feb. 1721-2, the two ships were found 
under Cape Lopez by Captain Chaloner Ogle 
[q. V.] of the Swallow, who successively cap- 
tured the Royal Fortune’s consort and the 
Royal Fortune herself. Roberts was killed 
in the action ; many of his companions were 
afterwards hanged, and the coast was for the 
time clear. 

Roberts is described as a tall dark man of 
about forty, of good natural parts, and of 
reckless courage. In a society devoted to 
drunkenness, he seems to have been com- 
paratively temperate, and, though living by 
plunder, to have been comparatively humane. 

[G-eneral History of themost notorious Pirates, 
by Charles Johnson, a work in which strict accu- 
racy is not to he looked for, though the Life of 
Roberts appears to be substantiafly correct. The 
stt)ry of Roberts's death, of the capture of the 
Royal Fortune and the punishment of her crew, 
was officially told by Ogle in his reports to the 
admiralty. There is nothing in Roberts’s career 
to connect him with Scott’s Cleveland in^ the 
‘Pirate,’ hut the names of Cleveland’s associates 
are taken from, those who accompanied Roberts.] 

J. R. L. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1757-1819), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, after serving for a few months 
in an independent company and in the 22nd 
dragoons, became lieutenant in the 1st life- 
guards on 12 Aug.1794:, and captain on25 Sept. 
1799. He exchanged to half pay in 1801, 
and was brought back to fuR pay in the 51st 
foot on 25 Feb. 1804. He went with that 
regiment to Portugal in 1808, served as 
brigade-major to General Leith during the 
retreat to Coruna, and lost his right hand 
in the aff'air at Lugo. It was shot through 
in two places as he was in the act of killing 
a French officer. 

He received a brevet majority on 4 June 
1811, and on 12 Dec. of that year became 
majjor in the 51st. He- was in temporary 
command of that regiment at Vittoria, for 
which he received a gold medal and was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel (21 June 
1813). The 61st belonged to Lord Dal- 
housie’s division, and, after Soult’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to relieve Pampeluna, it 
took part (still under Roberts’s command) 
in the attack upon the retiring French at 
Ostiz on 30 July, which Wellington de- 
scribed as admii-ably conducted and executed. 
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lie lucliuled in the third edition of the ^Clnvis’ 
an entire metrical version of the Psalma, those 
previously issued standing separately as the 
‘ hourth Book of the Book of Hymns and 
Braises.’ Besides funeral sermons for Aider- 
man and Mrs. Jackson of Bristol, and small 
devotional manuals, Koherta published an 
ingenious chart, ‘Synopsis of Tbefdogy or 
Divinity,’ London, IdJo, for the heneiit of 
his liock, and ‘ Mysteriuin & Medulla BibHo- 
riim, tlie Mysterie and Marrow of tho Bible, 
namely, God’s Covenants with Man,’ Lotidon, 
16b7, ibl, a learned commentary upon biblical 
texts. 

11 is portrait at the age of forty, engraved 
by Thomas Cross, is in the second edition of j 
his ‘ A Communicant Instructed ’ (1651 ). | 

[Wood’s Athenin Oxon. iii. 1054; Wood’s! 
Basti,fd. Bliss,!. 438; Tavlor’sBiogr Leodietisis, | 
18(15 p. 559; Graiigor'a Biogr. Hisr. of Kuglanil, 
ii. 189, iii. 40; Koiiiietr.’s Kegistor, p. 92G; I 
Bostor’s Aliumii, early ser. hi. 12G1; Onim’s I 
Bi hliotlioca. Biblica, p. 375 ; Darling’s C’ycb pwd. 
Bibl. p. 2564 ; Notes and Q,iiorifS, 4tli sor, 
V. 530 ; Rcse's Biogr. Diet, ; Will 42, Bonce, at 
Sunicrsot House.] 0. F. S. 

ROBEBTS, GEORGE 720), mariner, 

was the reputed author of ‘The Four YTiars’ 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts; being a 
Series of uncommon Jilveuta which belell 
him in a Voyage to tlui Islands of the Ca- 
naries, Cape de Verde, and Barbadotis , . . 
written by hirastdf ’ (8vo, 1720). According 
to this work, .Roberts, after having boon en- 
gaged for several years in tho Guinea trade 
as captain of a ship, engaged himself in 1721 
os chief mate for a voyage to Virginia, 
touclung at Madeira, the Canaries, and Bar- 
bados. At Barbados, howevem, as tho result 
of a dKFerence of opinion with his captain, 
he fitted out a small sloop, in which he under- 
took a voyage to Guinea ; but, being cni)tured 
by pirates, who cleared the sloop out and 
detainc?d his men, he was sent adrift, without 
sails, without provisions, and with no ship- 
mates but a boy and a child. After various 
difficulties, the sloop was finally wrecked on 
the unfrequented island of St. John, one of 
the Cape Verd Islands, where Roberts re- 
mained two years, and got back to England 
in June 1726. It is suggested (Winsoir, 
LifeqfBefoe^ iii. 643) that the narrative is 
fictitious, and was written by Defoe, and 
this suggestion has been adopted in the 
British Museum ‘Catalogue.’ It seems un- 
authorised and unnecessary. The style is 
rather that of some humble and incompetent 
imitator of Defoe, whose story is very pro- 
bably based on fact. No reason can be 
alleged for doubting the existence of Roberts 
or the substantial truth of the narrative^ 


Watt, whom Allibono follows, seems to 
identify lloberts with a Mr. Roberta who 
was shipwrecked in 1692, and whose story 
of the disa.ster is published in Hacke’a ‘ Col- 
lection of Original Voyages’ (Loudon, small 
8vo, 1699); but^ Mr. Roberts, commamliT 
and part owner of the vessel wrecked hi 1092, 
can scarcely have been leas than sixty in 
1722 ; whereas George Rolierts is described 
as a man of about thirty-hve. William Lee 
{Life of I)of<)i‘, See.) makes no mention of 
Roberts’s narrative, thus tacitly denying 
Defoe’s connection with it. 

[Authorities in text.] J. K. L. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE (d. Ifi(iO), anti- 
(luary, was born at Lyme Begis, on the bor- 
ders of Dorset, where he was chietly edu- 
cated. lie aft erwards ki'pt a grammar school 
there in Broad Htreid;, CHution JAddou being 
one of his pupils. He acted as mayor (if 
tlui town in 1H48-9 and 1854.-6. Frcim tlio 
age of eleven he dtnuited himself to the 
liistory of the place and studied its arebives. 
He s])(nitmucb times in inspecting other ma- 
nuscript records, and he soon became known 
to the literary world for his Icnowltsdge of 
local history. Ho covrt'spondi'd with Sir 
Walter Scott and was occasionally consulted 
by Macaulay, who (pioted him as an autho- 
rity on tlui incidents of the invasion by the 
Duke of Monmouth. Hepworth Di.xon, in 
his ‘Life of Admiral Blakt\,’ acknowledged 
obligations to Robtu’ts. Ab.tiit 1857 he re- 
moved to Dover, whore ho died on 27 May 
1860, aged 57. 

Roberts published: 1. ‘The History of 
Lyme Regis,’ 1823. 2. ‘ A Guide descriptive 
of the Beauties of Lyme Begis, with a De- 
scription of the Great Storm [of 23 Nov.] 
1824,’ already publislKMl in the ‘ Sherborne 
Alercury,’ ancl issued separatidy (1830). 
3. ‘ History and Antiquities of the Borough 
of Lyme llegis and Ohannouth,’ 1834 (in- 
cor])(irating a large part of No. 1. Two edi- 
tions were issued, and to one of them was ap- 
pended a tract on ‘The Municipal Govern- 
ment of Lyme Regis and an Account of the 
Corporati()n,’ whicli was also issued sepa- 
rat(4j). 4. ‘ Bltymological and Explanatory 
Dictionary of the Terms and Language 01 
Geology,’ 1839; praised by Doan Buck- 
land. 6. ‘ Account of the Mighty Landslip 
at Rowlands and Binclon, near Lyme Regis, 
on 26 Dec. 1839 ’(1840). This tract went 
through dve editions in that year. 6. ‘ Terms 
and Language of Trade and Uommerce,’ 1841* 
7. ‘ Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, with a‘ full Account of 
the Bloody Assize,’ 1844, 2 vols. 8. ‘The 
Social History of the Beople of the Southern 
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Counties of England in Past Centuries/ 1856, 
dedicated to Lord Macaulay, and mainly based 
on the archives of Lyme Legis and Wey- 
mouth, the proceedings of the Porset County 
Sessions, 1625-87, and the proceedings be- 
fore the Dorchester magistrates, 1654-1661. 
Its value has been acknowledged by succes- 
sive historians, 

lioberts edited for the Camden Society in 
1848 the ^ Diary of Walter Yonge.^ Prom 
an autograph note in his copy of the ^ His- 
tory of the Mutiny at Spithead and the 
Nore ’ (1842), which is quoted in ^ Notes 
and Queries ’ (5th ser, xii. 807, 355), it ap- 
pears that he claimed to have compiled the 
original manuscript of that work. It was 
afterwards mutilated by William Johnson 
Neale [q. v.], to whom it is usually attri- 
buted. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1860, ii. 103, 201 ; Athenaeum, 
23 June 1860, p. 8o6 ; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dor- 
set. pp. 168-70; Hutchins’s Dor&et (1864), ii. 
60, 77.] W. P. C. 

EOBEETS, GEOEGE ED WAED (1831- 
1865), geologist and author, born at Bir- 
mingham in 1831, was brought up at Kid- 
derminster, and early manifested an interest 
in natural science, devoting himself es- 
pecially to the geology of Worcestershire, 
Ilerefordsliire, and the adjacent parts of 
Wales. He wrote sundry small books — 
some dealing with the physical and geolo- 
gical features of this region, the most im- 
portant being ^The Eocks of Worcester- 
shire’ (1860); others, for children, blend- 
ing the acids of science with the sweets of 
imagination. As part of his more serious 
work, he contributed two papers to the 
* Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety of London,’ and was joint author of 
two others. The Eoyal Society’s ‘Cata- 
logue ’ gives a list of seventeen others con- 
t\ ibuted to the ‘ Geologist/ the ' Geological 
Magazine/ the ^Anthropological Review/ 
See. Eoberts also wrote for the ^ Reader,’ the 
‘ intellectual Observer,’ and other papers. 
For the last five years of his life he was clerk 
to the Geological Society of London, was 
elected a fellow of thst society in 1864, and 
honorary secretary to the Anthropological 
Society in the same year. He died rather 
suddenly at Kidderminster, 20 Dec. 1865. 

[A fairly full obituary notice, with an engraved 
portrait, is given in the Journal of the An- 
thropological Society of London, vol. iv. p. lix.] 

T, Gr. B. 

EOBEETS, GRIFFITH (Jl. 1670), 
Welsh grammarian, was educated at the 
university of Siena, where he graduated 
M.D. In 1567 he published at Milan a 


Welsh treatise on grammar (in three parts) 
of about three hundred pages. Only two 
copies are now extant— one in the British 
Museum, the other at Penlarth. It was re- 
printed, with some omissions, at Carmarthen 
in 1857, and in its entirety as a supplement 
to the ‘ Revue Celtique.’ In 1585 he pub- 
lished at Rouen a catholic religious manual, 
entitled ‘Y Drych Christianogawl’ (The 
Chi*istian Mirror ’). A tract entitled ‘ The 
English Roman Life,’ printed in London in 
1590, shows us ‘Dr. Robert Griffin’ as at 
that time confessor to Cardinal (Federigo) 
Borromeo (Harleian Miscellanyy vii. 132). 
His friend Dr. Rosser Smith speaks of him 
in the preface to a Welsh work published in 
1611 as ‘theological canon of the mother 
church of Milan.’ 

[Kanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by Gweirydd 
ap Rhys; LlyfryddLeth y Cymry; Tanner’s 
Bibl Bnt.-Hib. p. 635; 'WUliams’’8 Eminent 
Welshmen.] J. E. L. 

EOBEETS or EOBAETS, HENRY 
(j^. 1606), author, whose works are all of 
extreme rarity, may be identical with the 
^ Henrie Roberts, one of the sworne esquires ’ 
of Queen Elizabeth and envoy from her high- 
ness to ‘ Mully Hamet, emperour of Marocco 
and king of Fes,’ in 1585, whose ambassage 
is recounted in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages ’ (1589, 
pp. 237-9). He was subsequently attacbed 
to the court of James I, and was present at 
the festivities upon the occasion of the visit 
of Christian IV of Denmark to England in 
1606. 

His ascertained works are; 1. ‘A most 
friendly farew^ell, Giuen by a welwiller to 
the right worshipful Sir Fraimcis Drake, 
Knight, Generali of her Maiestiea Naiiy, 
which be appointed for this his honorable 
voiage, and the rest of the fleete bound to 
the Southward, and to all the Gentlemen 
his followers and captaines in this exploite, 
who set sale from Wolwich the xv. day of 
Inly, 1585 . . imprinted at London by 
Walter Mant ell and Thomas La we, 8 leaves, 
4to; the only copy known is at Brit well. 
% ‘Robertes bis Welcomme of Good Will 
to Capt. Canclishe’ [ F Cavendish] ; licensed 
to John Wolfe 3 Dec. 1588 no copy 
known (Arber, Stationers' Beglst. ii. 238). 
3. ‘ An Epitaphe vpon y® Death of the Erie 
of Leicester, by Hen. Eobertes;’ licensed to 
John Charlwood 5 Dec. 1589 (Ames, ed. 
Herbert, ii. 1106 ; Arrer, iRegkt. ii. 251 6). 
This is the only work by Eoberts to which 
Eitson alludes ; no copy exists. 4. ‘ Fames 
Trumpet Sonndinge, or Commemorations of 
the Famous Lines and Deathes of the two 
Bight Honourable Knights of England : the 
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iroTioiirable Sir Walter IMildmay 
and Sir Martin Caltlirop, Lord Mayor . . . 
who deceased this year, 1589. . . , At Lon- 
don printed by I. C. for Thomas Ilackott/ 
1589, 4to (AliUEE, lieffid, ii. 24G/!»); in- 
scribed to ^Ma. Anthony Mildmay ;’ the 
only copy known is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum; reprinted inlluth’a ‘.Fugi- 
tive Tracts/ 1st ser.' 1875. 6. ‘A Deliance 
to Fortune. Proclaimed by Andriigio, noble 
Duke of Sa.vony, declaring his miseries, and 
continually crossed with vnconstant h'ortune, 
the banishment of himselfe, his wife and { 
children. Whereunto isadioyned the honor- 
able Warres of Galastino, Duke of hlillaine, 
in r(uu*ng'e of his wrongs vpon the trayte- 
roiis Saxons/ London, 1590, 4t.o. Gopies are 
in the Malone collection at the Bodhuan, and 
at Britwell ; a second part was liciuiscal to 
Abel JelTes in 159:2. 6. ‘ Our Ladys Betorno 
to England, accompanied with saint FranciiB 
aiid the good lesus of Viana in Porliigall, 
who comming from Brasell, ariuod at Chuud ly 
in Deuonshire, the third of lune 1592;’ a 
paian upon the capt ure of a Sjmnish ship, 
London, ]592,4to. The only copy known is 
in the Britwell Library. 7. ‘ Newes from iho 
Leuano Seas, d(;scribing the many ])errilou8 
events of the most worthy dosi^ruing gent l(i- 
man, Edward Ohmham, Estpiire . . . with 
a Delation of his Trouhles and Indirect 
Dealings of the King Argero in Barbaric,’ 
London, 1594, 4to (British JMiiseum). 8. ‘Tho 
Trumpet of Fame : or Sir Frauncr^s Drjdces 
and Sir lohn Dawkins Farewell/ London, 

1 596, 4to. The only copy known is in the 
Britwell Library. It was reprinted at the JjCO 
Priory Press, with a preface by .Park, 1818 ; 
it celebrates in homely decasyllabic verse 
the departure of Drake and llawkins on 
their unsuccessful Porto Itico ex])odition. 
9. ‘Pheandor, the May don Ktiight; describing 
his honourable Trauailes and hautie attempts 
in Arraes, with his successe in lone. Enter- 
laced witli many pleasant discourses . . . ; ’ 
printed by Thomas Creede, London, 1595, 
4to; an imperfect copy is at Britwell; a 
‘fourth’ edition, with a slightly modified 
title, 1617, 4to, is also at Britwell; and 
another edition, 1661, 4to, is at Bridgewater 
House. 10. ‘ Ilonovrs Conqiuist, wherin is 
conteined the Famous Hystorie of Edward 
of Lancaster, recounting his Honourable 
Travailes to Jerusalem . . . ; printed by 
Thos. Creede/ 1598, 4to ; in the Douce col- 
lection in the Bodleian. IL ‘Ilaigh for 
Deuonshire. A. pleasant Discourse of sixe 
gallant Marchants of Deuonshire/ London, 
1600, 4to; this is a shameless plagiarism 
from the ‘ Six Worthy Yeomen of tbe West’ 
of Thomas Deloney [q. v.] The only copy 


known is in the Britwell Library (see an 
article by W. B. Pye in the ‘ Western Anti- 
quary/ February 1885). 12. ‘The Most 

UoyaU and Honourable EntiTtainement of 
the .Famous aud Iv'miowmed King, Cbristfun 
the Fourth, Kitig of Denmark . . . wlio with 
aFloetcofChillant Ships arrived on Tlmrsday 
the 16 day of Inly lOOfi at Tylbery Hope...’ 
London, 1(506, 4to (Hutli Library*; re])rinted 
in ‘Jlarleian Miscellany,’ ix. 461, and in 
Nichols’s ‘ Progrt'sses of James 1/ vol. ii.) 
16. ‘England’s Farew(dl to Christian the 
Fourth, Famous King of Demmarlc/ l.otidou, 
1 (iOl), ‘Ito ; dedical ed t.o Sir ,1 olm Jolles, sliei-ilF 
of London ( British Museum and Iluth 
Library; reprinted in ‘ llarleiaiiM-iscelbrny/ 
ix. 410, aud in Nicbols’s ‘Progresses ’of 
lames 1/ vol. ii.) 14. ‘ A True Relation of 
a most worthy and tioiahle Figlit, perfmuncd 
. . . by two small Sliippt^s of the Citio of 
London: tho Viiuiyard a, ml the Vnirsorne 
. . . against Sixe 'great Oallies of Tum-s,’ 
London [161(5], 4to, Tho only copy known 
is at Britwell. 

[Not(‘8 kiiully supplied by Mr. P. E. Graves 
of ilie British MiiKoum ; IlazIitPH Tlanilliookand 
Collections and Notes; llimtor’s (lliorns Vatinu 
(A<ldit. M8. 2’1‘188, p. 156(1) ; Ihilh Library Cara- 
lotruo , Bodleian .labrury Cn.t dogiK’i ; liitMUi’s 
.Bil)lioth(‘ea Aiiglo-Bootica ; Anu's's Typo,»Y. An- 
tiquities, od. licirkert ; LowiuWs Bibl Manual. 
(Bobu), p. 2108; Watt/a Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTS, .nENllY (fl 1876), arebi- 
toct, was a pupil of 0. Fowuu’, and was also 
in the oflice of Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.] In 
1824 he gaimKl two medals of tho Society of 
Arts. lie dtwigned in 1861-6 Fishmongers’ 
Hall, in 1865 Camberwell grammar school, 
in 1844 the Brat railway station erected 
at London Bridge, aiid in 1846 St. Paul’s 
Church, East Smithfield. Be was architect 
to Lord tShafteabury’s Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Working Olaawas, and 
designed many buildings for this purpose in 
St. CiU^a’s, Theobald’s Road, and (dsewluu’e. 
He also interoHted himself in tho housing of 
the poor in Belgium and Italy, lie died at 
Florence in April 1876, 

[Diet, of Architoeturo ; Illustrated London 
Nows, iv. 76. viii. 621 ; Civil Engineer, vi. 403, 
454. xxih. 237, 825, 373.] C. D. 

ROBERTS, Sm HENRY GEE (1800- 
1860), major-general, horn at Chosen IIouso, 
near Gloucester, on IB July 1800, was second 
son of William Roberta, M.l)., by Margaret, 
daughter of Roynon Jones. lie obtained a 
cadetship in the East India Company’s service 
I in 1818, tind on 11 A])ril 1819 was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in tho 16th native in- 
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fantry, Bom'bay establisliment. In 1820-2 lie 
saw some service in Ahmadabad and Mahi 
Kantha against the coolies and others. He 
was promoted captain on 22 July 1824, and 
in 1825 he was given the command of the 
resident’s escort in Cutch, the resident being 
Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger [q.v.j 
of liis regiment. The recent annexation of 
Outeh had irritated the ameers of Sind, \vho 
encouraged the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes to make incursions. Porces had to be 
raised to meet them, and Roberts was placed 
in command of the Cutch irregular horse. He 
was soon afterwards employed politically, as 
assistant to the resident, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing order and quiet among the inhabi- | 
tants of Thar, the district to the north of 
Cutch, who had hitherto been inveterate rob- 
bers and cattle-lifters. He had an important 
share in driving the Khosas out of the dis- 
trict, Sir Bartle Frere afterwards wrote of 
him: ‘ He used the influence acquired as a 
daring sportsman and a successful soldier to 
give to the wretched people about -him their 
first experience of power used for other pur- 
poses than tyranny and oppression, and of 
intelligence directed to protect the right 
and punish the wrong doer.’ 

After three years’ furlough in England, 
Roberts was selected to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry in Gujarat, which he com- 
manded till 1841. He had become major in . 
the 13th native infantry on 9 Nov. 1835, and \ 
in 1841 he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding the 11th native in- 
fantry, from which he was transferred on 
23 Nov. to the 20th native infantry. With 
this regiment he took part in Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaign in Sind in 1843 [see Na- 
pier, Sib Chablbs James]. As second in 
command he was left at Sukkur during Na- 
pier’s advance on Haidarabad in February, 
and was not present at Meanee. ^ ' An ener- 
getic officer, good in every situation ’ (as Sir 
William Napier describes him), he sent on 
reinforcements, which contributed to ^ the 
victory of Haidarabad. Napier cordially 
acknowledged his assistance, and wrote 
eight years afterwards : ‘ It was impossible 
to” exceed the boldness and readiness of the 
support he gR'Ve me in the south, at great 
risk, enfeebling himself in the north.’ 

In May 1843 Roberts was ordered down 
the Indus to Schwan, with fifteen hundred 
men, to co-operate in the movements for in- 
tercepting Shere Mohamed. There he learnt 
that the brother of Shere Mohamed, with 
three thousand men, was encamped at Pirari, 
fourteen miles to the west. By a night march 
on 8 June, with a troop of horse and five 
companies of foot, he reached the camp. He 


sent his cavalry round to prevent a retreat, 
captured the ameer and his guns, and com- 
pletely dispersed his force. Napier wrote 
of this to Lord Ellenborough as a most bril- 
liant exploit, and thought it would have the 
greatest moral efiect throughout Sind. Ro- 
berts then crossed to the left bank of the 
Indus, and, in combination with Napier and 
General John Jacob [q. v.], converged upon 
Shere Mohamed, whose troops were ulti- 
mately attacked and routed by Jacob, 

This put an end to the fighting in Sind, 
and Roberts was sent back to Cutch as re- 
sident, with the command of the troops. 
The chiefs welcomed him as an old friend, 

, and his administration proved most success- 
ful in repressing disorder and allaying feuds 
of long standing. When Napier gave up the 
command in India in 1851, he wrote to the 
commander-in-chief in Bombay that Roberts 
was the best officer in the Bombay army, and 
perhaps in India, of his rank, and that he had 
shown in Cutch that his abilities as an ad- 
ministrator were equal to those he possessed 
for war. 

He became colonel of the 21st native in- 
fantry on 24 Feb. 1852, and major-general on 
28 Nov. 1854. He held commands succes- 
sively in the southern division, at Satara, 
and at Karachi ; and in May 1853 received 
the command of the Rajputana field force. 
He went home on leave, and returned to 
India in May 1857 at the beginning of the 
mutiny. During the latter half of that year 
he commanded the northern division of the 
Bombay army, and the government expressed 
its sense of the judgment, resolution, and 
self-reliance with which he acquitted him- 
self of his most arduous duties at that time. 
In January 1858, when it had become pos- 
sible to use the Bombay army against the 
mutineers, he was appointed to the command 
of the Ra,]putana field force. On 30 March 
he took Kotah by assault after a week’s 
siege, capturing seventy-five guns. One bri- 
gade of his force was then detached to assist 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Baron Strath- 
nairn) [q. v.], and the remainder was divided 
between Nimach and Nasirabad to cover 
Ra,iputana against inroads from the east. ^ 
A-fter the capture of Gwalior, the native 
leader, Tantia Topee, made for Jamur, but 
Roberts anticipated him there. He then 
turned southward, made an attempt onTonk, 
and tried to make his way up the Bamas into 
the Mewar hill-country. Roberts fell in with 
him at Sanganir on 8 Aug. 1858 and drove 
; him off. On the 14th Roberts again came 
I up with him, drawn up in position on the 
i Bamas, and defeated him, taking his guns 
j and killing about a thousand men. Tantia 
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esoapful to the east. Roberts sooa afterwards 
handed over his force to General (afterwards 
Sir John) Michel [q. v.], and was appointed 
commissioner and commander of the troops 
in Gujarat. 

He received the thanks of parliament for 
his services, with the medal and clasp for 
Central India, and was made K.C.B. on 
14 May 18/)9. lie left India in 1859, aiid 
died oh 6 Oct. 1 8(50 at Hazeldiqe 1 louse, Red- 
marley d’Abitf)t, in Worcestershire. 

He married Julia, daug'hter of the Rev. 
Robert Raikes of Longhope, Gloucestershire, 
on "2 May 1838; and he left two sons, both 
soldiers, and one daughter. 

[Wilson’s Hist, of India, vol. viii. ; Napier’s 
Conquest of Scinde, and Life and Opinions of Sir 
0. J. Napier; Malleson’s Hist, of the Mutiny; 
Royal Engineers Prof. Papers, mnv ser. vol. viii. 
(for siege of KotalO; i^ast India Coinpan\’s 
Reg,; Gent. Mag 3860, ii. 565; Illustrated 
London News, 17 Nov. 1860 ; private informa- 
tion.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (J. 1504-1600), 
printer, was made free of the Oornpany of 
Stationers on 27 June 1564, and on 24 June 
1567 began to take apprentices. The first 
entry to him is for ‘ An almanacke and pro- 
nostication of Master Robcirte Moore, 1570^ 
(Akbeb, Transcript of the Register Sj i. 240, 
326, 402). He was one of several who peti- 
tioned the company for pardon on 27 Jan. 
1577-8, after having presented certain com- 
plaints (ih. ii. 880). With R. Watkins ho 
had a patent for almanacs and prognostica- 
tions for twenty-one years from 12 May 1588 
(ib. ii. 817-18). This patent lasted to the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. James I granted 
for ever the right to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany from 29 Oct. 1603 (ib. iii. 15). Roberts 
took over John Cbarle wood’s books on 31 May 
1594 (ib, ii. 651-2), including the right of 
printing playbills, which William Jaggard 
nnsnccessfully applied for. About 1595 
Roberts probably married Charlewood’s 
widow, Alice. He is also said to have 
married a daughter of Ileyes the stationer. 
The court of assistants ordered, on 1 Sept. 
1595, ‘ that James Roberts shall Merely from 
hensforth surcease to deale with the printinge 
of the Brief Catechism e ’ lately printed by 
him, and that he should deliver up all sheets 
of the book (ib, ii. 824). On 25 June 1596 
he was admitted into the livery (ib. ii. 872). 

‘ A booke of the Marcliaunt of Venyce, 
or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce,’ 
was entered to him on 22 July 1598 (ib. iii. 
122), and he printed the first edition of the 
play in 1600. He also issued the first edi- 
tions of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Bream’ 


and ^ Titus Andronicus ’ in the same year. 
He paid a fine on 26 March 1602 for not 
serving tlie rentership (ib. ii. 833). On 
26 July 1602 he had entered to him 'Tlie 
Revenge of Tlamlett, Prince of Denmarke, 
as yt was laGdie acted by the Lord Cham- 
borleyue his aervantes’ (eV;. iii. 212). The 
first edition was prinGid by N. Ling in 1003 ; 
the second and third imprcissiona were 
printed by Roberts for Ling in 1604 and 
1()05. One other Shakespearean entry to 
him is for ^Troilus and Cressida, as yt is 
act('d by my lord chamberhui’s Mon,’ 7 Feb. 
lt)03 (ib. iii. 226), of which the first printed 
edition came from the prtiss of G. I?lcl in 
1609.^ The last entry is on 10 July 1606 
(ib. iii. 326). ^ The players billea ’ anil some 
books were transferred' to William Jaggard 
on 20 Oct. 1615 (ib. iii. 575). A long list 
of books belonging to Robends towards the 
end of his lift} is r(q)rintt}d in Ames’s ‘Typo- 
graphical Antitpiithw’ ((}(!. llerbert.,ii. 1031- 
1032). Roberta first lived in St. Jhiul’s 
Cliurcbyard, London, at the sign of the Sun; 
he afterwards had a house in the Barbican. 
Ho printed down to 1606. Mr. F. (1, FR.ay 
(67iake.^pmrc Manual^ 1878, p. 145) says 
that ‘ he stuuns to have Ixuni given to piracy 
and invasion of copyright.’ 

[Amos’s Typogr. Amiq. (Horbort), 1785, ii. 
1031-2; Watt’s Jfildiotlioca, UriUimica, vol. ii. ; 
Oataloguo of Books in the British Museum 
printed to 1640, 1881, 3 vols. ; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphor’a lVtH,nual ( 11. G. Bohn), 1304, 6 vols.; 
Oollioris History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
1831, iii. 382-3 ; Malone’s Ilistorical Account 
of English 8tage (Variorum BJmkospeare), iii. 
154.] Ji. R. T. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (fl. 1775-1800), 
portrait-painter, son of James Roborta, a 
landscape engraver, by whom there are a 
few plates after Getn'ge Barret, Paul Sandby, 
Richard Wilson, and others, was born at 
Westminster, and resided there during tlie 
greater part of his life. He gained a pre- 
mium from the Society of Arts in 176fb 
and, though of slender abilities, achieved 
some success as a painter of small whole- 
lengths, chiefly of actors in character. 3^o- 
tweon 1775 and 1781 he furnished most of 
the drawings for the portrait plates in 
Bell’s ‘ British Theatre ; ’ and more than 
sixty of these, carefully executed in water- 
colours on vellum, are preserved in the 
Burney collection of theatrical portraits in 
the British Museum. Roberts exhibited an- 
nually at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
1784, and again from 1795 to 1799. In the 
interval he resided at Oxford, where in 1790 
he commenced the publication of a series of 
engravings of the sculptured works of the 
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Flon. Anne Darner, from drawings by kim 
self; but only one number, containing five 
plates, was issued. He painted, for the Duke 
of Marlborough, three of the scenes in the 
private theatricals organised at Blenheim in 
1787, of which engravings by John Jones 
were published in 1788. These, like all his 
works, are treated in a formal, inartistic 
manner. In or before 1705 Roberts was ap- 
pointed portrait-painter to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. In 1809 he published ^ Introductory 
Lessons, with Familiar Examples in Land- 
scape, for the use of those who are desirous 
of gaining some knowledge of the Art of 
Painting in Watercolours.’ A portrait of 
Sir John Hawkins (1719-1789) [q. v.], 
painted by Roberts in 1785 for the music 
school at Oxford, has been engraved. His 
portraits of Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle 
in the ‘ School for Scandal,’ and Miss Pope 
as Mrs. Ford in the ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ belong to the Garrick Club. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; Bryan’s Diet. ed. Arra- 
sTrong; Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits,] F. M. O’D. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1576-1610), Bene- 
dictine monk, born in 1576 atTrawsfynydd in 
Merionethshire, was the son of John Roberts, 
esq., of Llanfrothen, a merchant of ancient 
descent. He was educated as a protestant, 
and on 26 Feb. 1595-6 matriculated at St.' 
John’s College, Oxford. Foster’s coniecture 
that he graduated B.A. from Christ Church 
and M.A. from St. Mary Hall is erroneous. 
Leaving Oxford in 1598, he studied for a few 
months at one of the inns of court, and then 
visited Paris. There he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and entered the Jesuit 
college of Saint Alban at V alladolid on 18 Oct. 
1598. In the following year he wished to 
enter the Spanish congregation of St. Bene- 
dict, but the Jesuits were unwilling to lose 
him, and brought several charges against 
him, which almost deterred the Benedictine 
superiors from receiving him. He was able 
to prove the falsity of the accusations. In 
1002 he was ordained priest, and was sent 
over to England as a missionary on 26 Dec. 
that year, riiough he did not reach the coun- 
try till April 1603. He was four times ar- 
rested and imprisoned, once, after the failure 
of the gunpowder plot, in the house of Tho- 
* mas Percy’s ^ first wife.’ He was, however, 
acquitted of any complicity in the plot. On 
earn! occasion he was condemned to banish- 
ment {Cal. State JPapers, Bom. 1603-10, pp. 
239-40, 614). He helped to found the house 
of St. Gregory’s, Douay, 1606-7, and became 
its first pidor.* He was arrested for the fifth 


time in 16T0, and was tried under the statute 
which prohibited Roman catholic priests from 
exercising their office in England. On his 
own confession he was found guilty of high 
treason, together with his companion, Thomas 
Somers, who was arraigned on the same 
charge. They were executed on 10 Dec., but 
were suffered to hang until quite dead before 
being disembowelled. Roberts’s remains were 
secretly conveyed to Bouayby the catholics, 
■with the exception of his right leg, ■v^hich 
was intercepted on the way and buried in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, by the orders of Arcli- 
bishop Abbot, and an arm taken to his old 
monastery of St. Martin’s, Compost ella. 

[Le V4n4rab]e Jean Roberts, by B. Bede 
Camm.riu ^Revne Bt^nklietine/ 1895-6 ; Challo- 
ner s Martyrs to the. Cathfdic Faith, ed. 187H, ii. 
41-5; Pullen’s Acts of English Martyrs, Quar- 
terly ser. Ixxv. 142-70.] E. I. C. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1623 P-1684), quaker 
humourist, born at Siddington, near Ciren- 
cester, about 1623, was son of John Ro- 
berts alias Hayward, a well-to-do yeoman, 
who purchased a small estate at Siddington 
in 1618. His mother was Mary, sister of 
Andrew Solliss, a neighbouring magistrate. 
After being educated at his native place, he 
Joined, soon after coming of age, the army of 
the parliament. S ubsequently , when J ourney- 
ing to visit his family, he was waylaid and 
nearly killed by royalist soldiers, but he soon 
rejoined the parliamentary forces, and re- 
mained on active service till 1645. His father 
was then dead, and he inherited the family 
property at Siddington, where he settled and 
married. 

Though of humorous disposition, Roberts 
was always devoutly inclined, and sympa- 
thised with the puritans. In 1655, some eight 
years after George Fox had established the 
Society of Friends, ^ it pleased the Lord to 
send two women Friends out of the north 
to Cirencester, who, inquiring after such as 
feared God, were directed’ to Roberts’s 
house. They induced their host to visit the 
quaker Richard Farnworth [q.v.] in Ban- 
bury gaol, and Roberts was quickly led by 
Farn'worth to embrace the quaker doctrines. 
He came to know George Fox, whose mar- 
riage at Bristol in 1669 to Margaret Fell be 
attended. Like others of the sect, he suf- 
fered much persecution. For defending before 
the magistrate some Friends who had stood 
with their hats on in Cirencester church he 
was imprisoned in Gloucester Castle in 1657, 
and released only through his uncle’s inter- 
position. Twice he was imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of tithes at the suit of George 
Bull [q. v.], rector of Siddington, afterwards 
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l)islu)p of St. Davids (see Besse, Stiffennffs of 
I^Yiends, tol. edit. i. 221), and sulfered. much 
pf^rsecution otherwise. On the other hand, 
Bishop Nicholson of Gloucester befriended 
him. They amicably discussed tog’ether their 
theolog’ical differences, and on one occasion 
when the bishop, his chancellor, and twenty 
clergymen proceeded toTetbury, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siddington, for an episcopal 
visitation, the party called and drunk ale 
at Eoberts’s house, George Bull, the rector, 
alone refusing, saying the ale was ‘full of 
hoi^s and heresy.’ The bishop was also inte- 
rested in Roberts’s apparent telepathic power, 
in the way of tracking lost cattle and the like, 
which he ascribed chiefly to tho exercise of 
common-sense. The bishop’s opinion of him 
was that he was ‘ a man of as good metal as 
any he ever met with, but quite out of tunc.’ 
Roberts retorted that it was quite true, for 
he could not ‘ tune after the bishop’s pipe.’ 
Roberts died in February 1683-4, and was 
buried in a hurying-ground he had given tho 
quakers in his orcliard. 

Roberts married, in 1 040, Ly di a, tho orphan 
daughter of Thomas Tyndale of Melksliam 
Court, Stinchcombo, Oloucestershire. The 
lady’s cousin, Matthew Hale [q. v.], after- 
wards lord chief justice, drew the marriage 
settlements. She died in 1698, By her 
Roberts had six children. 

The youngest son, Daniel Roberta (1658- 
1727), who, with a brother, was in 1683 com- 
mitted to Gloucester Castle for holding a 
conventicle, was allowed by the gaoler to visit 
his father during his last illness, and remained 
with him until his death. Ho was r(dea8ed 
after some months’ further detention, Justice 
George himself discharging all the fees. 
Daniel settled at Ohesham, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1685, and wrote in 1725 tho ‘ Memoir of 
the Life’ of his father. He died at Ohesham 
on 16 Feb. 1727, having married twice, and 
leaving a son Axtel (d. 1759). ITis ‘M(imoir 
of J ohn Roberts ’ was first piibl ished at Exeter, 
1746, 8yo; second edition, Bristol, 1747, and 
reprinted over thirty times. An edition of 
1834 was edited with a preface by William 
Howitt. It was republished under the title, 

‘ Some Account of Persecutions,’ &c., Phila- 
delphia, 1840, and edited by T. Dursley as 
‘ The Bishop and the Quaker,' London, 1855^ 
8vo. An edition issued in London in 1859, 
small 8vo, contains, with some notes and ad- 
ditions by Cade Roberts {d, 1 821), great-gn^at- 
great-grandaon of the author, an engraving 
of Roberts’s house at Siddington. Tho house 
still stands, but is falling into d(icay. 

The chief interest attaching to Daniel Ro- 
berts’s ‘ Memoir’ of his father lies in th© re- 
citals of John Roberts’s humorous conversa- 


tions. He delighted in smart repartee and 
in pointed illustration. Of the literary value 
of tho ‘ Memoir,’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
mote : ‘ The story is so admirably told, too 
dramatically, vividly; one lives the whole 
scene over, and knows the persons who ap- 
pear in it as if they had been his townsmen. 
... It is as good as gold, nay, better than 
gold, every page of it ; ’ and Whit, tier ob- 
serves : ‘ Roberts was by no means a gloomy 
fanatic ; he had a good deal of shrewdness 
and humour, loved a quiet joke, and every 
gambling priest and swearing magistrate 
stood in fear of his sharp wit.’ 

[Memoir by Daniel Roberts, ed. 1834, with 
preface by William Howitt; Whittier’s Ohl 
Portraits and Modtmn Sketehes in Collected 
Works (London, 1889) ; a humorous ])oom (‘ Tlie 
Lilmary’) in Sketches of Scarborough, 1813, and 
illusrrat<!d by Rowlandson, which deals inci- 
dentally wifli Roberts’s memoirs ; KSmith’s Cat. 
of Friends’ Books, i 1.4 9(}-.8 ; Stratford’s Q-ood and 
Givaf Mhu of (Houeostorsliin^; Rudder’s Oloii- 
ci'storshiro, p. 659 ; Fosbrooko’s Gloucestorshiro, 
ii- 484.1 C. F. S. 

E. T. L. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1712P-1772), poli- 
tician, was possibly son of (hibriid Robert.s 
of St. Anne’s, Westminstim, J\I.P. for hlarl- 
borough from 1713 tt) 1727, and a brother 
to Lieutenant-colorud Philip Roberts, royal 
liorai‘. guards. The latter’s (ddest son, ‘W<m- 
man, assumed the nanu^ of Ookii on inheriting 
the estates of his uncle, the Earl of Liucester, 
in 1759. Rolx^rts was born about 1712 (cf. 
BuoMi/Ry,p. 268) ; lu5 early in liie came under 
tlie notu ‘,0 of Ilonry Pelliam, In June 1735 
lie received a grant, jointly with Edward 
Tuffnell, of the ainticure ollice of c.olloctor of 
the customs at Southampt.on, and worth 
125L 6/t, Sd. per annum (Gmt Mag, 1735; 
cf. OriAMBBUEAYNM, PNmnt State, 1741). 
In July 1743 ho became secretary to Henry 
Pidham, when the latter was appointed first 
lord of the treasury, and hohedd that conliden- 
tial position until Pelham’s death in Mandi 
1754. During this period Roberts dispensed 
large sums of secret-service money. It is 
said that he paid each ministerial momlx^r 
from^ 500/. to 800/. per annum, and that he 
distributed tlieae sums in the court of requests 
on the day of each i:)rorogation, entering the 
names of the recipients in a book seen onlv 
by the prime minister and the king, G(H)rge I C 
is stated to have burned the volumes after Pel- 
ham’s death ( Wkaxalt^, Memoin), 

Roberta’s services were rewarded by a 
series of sinecures. He was receiver-general 
of the revenues of the post ofilce from De- 
cember 1746 to September 1746, when he 
was appointed principal inspector of the out- 
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port collectors’ accounts of the customs, 
with a salary of 6001. a year. This post he 
appears to have enjoyed until 1701. In addi- 
tion he was deputy-paymaster of the forces at 
Gibraltar from 1745 to 1762 ( Court and City 
Register'), and on 16 May 1748, in conjunc- 
tion with Philip Ludwell Grymes, received 
a grant of the office of receiver-general of 
the revenues, duties, and imports in the 
colony and dominion of Virginia. He was 
granted a pension of 800^. a year, on the 
Irish establishment, on 3 June 1764 (Gent. 
Mag.) 

At the general election of March 1761 
Roberts, who owned property at Harwich 
and Esher (^Rogal Kalendar), entered par- 
liament for Harwich, and represented that 
constituency until his death. From 23 Oct. 
1761 to 2d Dec. 1762, and again from 20 July 
1765 until his death, he was a lord commis- 
sioner of trade and foreign plantations, with 
a salary of 1,000/. a year. He died in Lon- 
don on 13 July 1772. A marble monument 
to his memory was erected by his three sur- 
viving sisters, Susannah, Rebecca, and Do- 
rothy, in Westminster Abbey in 1776. To 
make room for it part of Chaucer’s tomb 
was removed (Walpole, Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham). His portrait was painted, with 
Pelham, by John Shackleton [q.v.], and en- 
graved by R. Houston (Bromlei). 

His son, JoHiT Christopher Roberts 
(1739-1810), was for some time a clerk in the 
secretary of state’s office, and was under- 
secretary of state for the southern department 
from July 1766 to October 1766 (Cal. State 
Papers). He was made secretary of the pro- 
vince of Quebec on 12 July 1768, and after- 
wards commissary-genepal. He died in 1810. 

[Parliamentary Returns; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities; Poster’s Peerage; Bray ley’s History 
of Westminster Abbey.] W. R. W, 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1749-1817), Welsh 
poet. [See Siof Lleyf.] 

ROBERTS, JOPIN (1767-1834), Welsh 
divine, was son of Evan and Mary Roberts 
of Bronyllan, Mochdre, Montgomeryshire, 
where he was born on 25 Feb. 1767. He was 
one of twelve children. His sister Mary 
was mother of William Williams (Gwilym 
Cyfeiliog) (1801-1876) and the Rev. Richard 
Williams (1802-1842) of Liverpool. A 
younger brother, George (1769-1863), an in- 
dependent minister, emigrated to America, 
ap-d started the Cambria settlement at Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he published, in 
1834, ‘A View of the Primitive Ages,’ a 
translation of the ‘Drych y Prif Oesoedd,’ by 
Theophilus Evans [q. v.l ; this was reprinted 
at Llanidloes, North Wales, about 1864 
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(Williams, Montgomeryshire' E^orthies, pp, 
124-6,281-3,313,319). ^ 

John’s parents removed in his youth to 
Llanbrynmair, and joined the old-established 
independent church there. Roberts com- 
menced to preach in January 1790. Lx March 
following he entered the Oswestry academy, 
then under Dr. Edward Williams (1750- 
1813) [q.v.]; he was ordained on 25 Aug. 
1790 as co-pastor of the Llanlirynmair church 
with the then aged Richard Tibbot, upon 
whose death, in March 1798, he became sole 
pastor. In addition to his pastoral work, 
Roberts kept a day-school at his chapel, and 
through his exertions six schoolhouses for 
occasional services and Sunday schools were 
built within a radiusof five miles of Llanhryn- 
mair. In 1806 he was induced to take a small 
farm belonging to Sir W. Williams-Wynn of 
Wynnstay, called Diosg, on the improvement 
of which he spent much money and energy, 
though only a tenant from year to year; but 
the harsh treatment subsequently dealt to him, 
and, after his death, to his widow and children, 
by raising the rent on his own improvements, 
under threat of a notice to quit, was made 
public by his son, Samuel Roberts (1800- 
1886) [q. V.], in ‘ Diosg Farm : a Sketch of 
its History’ (Newtown, 1854, 12mo), and 
has since been frequently quoted as a typi- 
cal example of the confiscation of tenants’ im- 
provements by Welsh landlords (see Hexry 
Richard, Letters and Essays on Wales, 1884, 
jm. 107-9; Minutes of Evidence before Welsh 
Land Cominission, 1893-6, Qu. 74898 et 
seq.) He died on 21 July 1834, and was 
buried in the burial-ground of the parish 
church. 

On 17 Jan. 1797 Roberts married Mary 
Brees of Coed Perfydau, Llanbrynmair, who 
died on 9 March 1848. By her be had three 
sons — Samuel (1800-1885) and John (1804- 
1884), who are separately noticed — and Ri- 
chard, besides two daughters, one of whom, 
Maria, was the mother of John Griffith 
(1821-1877), a Welsh journalist, widely 
known as ^ Y Gohebydd.’ 

Roberts was noted for his suavity of tem- 
per and eminent piety. His theological views, 
which were moderately Calvinistic, he ex- 
pounded in ^Bybenion Marwolaetli Crist’ 
('The Ends of Christ’s Death’), Carmarthen, 
1814, 12mo. This evoked a tedious contro- 
versy, in which Roberts was bitterly assailed 
by Arminians on the one hand and by ultra- 
Calvinists on the other. Thomas J ones (1756- 
1820) [q, V.] of the latter school replied to 
Roberts, and this drew from him in 1820 
'Gal wad Ddifrifol ar Ymofynwyr am y 
Gwirionedd,' Dolgelly, 12mo ('A Serious 
Gall to Inquirers for the Truth’), which was 

c o 
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endorsed by leading independent ministers 
(Rbi3S, Protestant Noncmifoj'mity in JVates, 
pp. 431-3). A second edition of J ones’s work 
and of Koberts’s reply was issued in one 
volume in 188/5 (Bala, 8vo). 

In addition to the above, and contributions 
to magazines, including the ‘ Evangelical Ma- 
gazine,’ of which he was a trustee, Koberts’s 
chief works were : 1. ^ Anerchiad Oaredigol 
at bawl) sydd yn dymuno gwybod y gwiri- 
onedd,’ 1806. 2. ^ Gal wad Qaivdigol ar yr 

Arminiaid’ (Dolgelly, 1807), of which an 
English version was also issued under the 
title ^ A Friendly Address to the Arminians,’ 
&c. (1809), followed by ^ A Second Address 
to the Arminians,’ whicli was a rejoinder to a 
reply by a T. Brocas of Shrewsbury (* Uni- 
versal Goodness,’ &c., 1808, 12mo) to the 
first address. 3. ^ Cyfarwyddiadau ac Ano- 
gaethau i Gredinwyr,’ &c. (^ Directions and 
Counsels to Believers’), Bala, 1800, lilmo 
[this was reprinted in ‘Y Dysgedydd’ for 
1824], 4. ^ Hanes Bywyd y Parch. .Lewis 
Bees’’ (a biography of Lewis Bees, 1710- 
1800), Carmarthen, 1814, 12mo. f>. ‘Y 

Wenyrien’ (a collection of short anecdotes), 
1816. 

[An atitobiograpliical articlo, piibliahod pos- 
thumously (with a few notes and portrait) in tho 
Evangeli'-al Magazine for 1834 (pp. 48r)~94,* see 
also p. 380); C<fiant y l^irch. John Koborts of 
Lanbrynmair, a Welsh biography (Llanelly, 1837, 
8vo), by his son, Samuel Roberts; Dr. Pan Jones’s 
Cofiant y Tri Brawd (Bala, 1803, 8vo); Fonlkos’s 
Knwogion Cymru, pp. 902-4 ; llanos Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru, i. 253-8 ; Williams’s Mont- 
gomeryshire Worthies, pp, 283-4; Charles Ash- 
ton’s Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 520-4.1 

D. Ll. T. ' 

ROBEBTS, JOHN (1822-1877), Welsh 
musician, better known as feuan Gwyllt, 
was born at Tan-rhiw-felen, Penllwyn, near 
Aberystwyth, on 22 Dec, 1822. Hi’s father, 
a maker of sieves, was musically inclined, 
and his own love of music manifested itsMf 
early. He gained his first insight into the 
theory of music from the * Gamut ’ of Owen 
Williams of Anglesey. Subsequently he at- 
tended the classes of Richard Mills [q. v.], 
who did much towards improving congre- 
gational singing in Wales. He was only 
fourteen when he was chosen leader of the 
local choir. At sixteen he became school- 
master. He had adopted the pseudonym 
of leuan Gwjllt before November 1839, 
when he contributed to a Welsh magazine, 
the ‘Athraw,’ a musical composition known 
as Hlafilah..’ In 1842 he became clerk and 
messenger to a business firm in Aberystwyth, 
and in 1844 he took charge of the Skinner 
Street schools in the same town. In July 


1 844 he entered a solicitor’s office there. In 
December 187)2 William Bees (1802-i883) 
[q. V.] offered him the post of assistant editor 
of the 'Amserau’ (i.e. < Times’), the most 
important Welsh paper of that day. It was 
publislied in Liverpool, whither Roberts re- 
moved. He devoted himself to the work 
with enthusiasm, writing most of the leadiufr 
articles, in which he gave expression to his 
ardent radicalism, and compiling a large pro- 
portion of the nows columns. By the end 
of the year the circulation of the paper had 
nearly doubled. 

In June 1856 he began to preach as a 
Calvin istic methodiat. In 1858 ho settled 
at Aberdare, and edited for a year the 
Hlwladgarwr’ (i.o. ^The Patriot’), a paper 
circulating largely among tlie miners of Gla- 
morganshire. lie still tauglit music; and 
at Aberdare, on 10 Jan. 1859, under his 
leadership, was held the first of those musical 
festivals which became established institu- 
tions all over the country. 

In 1859 his time-book (^Llyfr Tonaii’) 
was published. It became popular at once, 
and in July 1863 tins seven tiuuith thousand 
was in circulation. It contains selections 
from nearly throe hundred musical works— 

I Welsh, English, Scottish, American, and 
I European. His aim was tio secure tunes 
marked by sinqdicity, bi'cadth of view, dig- 
nity, and ‘devotion. The ])retace, in WelsTi, 
well defines the ])rinciples of good congi'ega- 
tional singing, and the Calvinistic methoefist 
hymn-book was entirely adapted to Roberts’s 
work.^ In 1864 an edition in the tonic sol-fa 
notation was piibl island, and in 1876 another 
edition in the short or comprea.sod score. 
From 1859 to 1861 he published ‘ Telyn y 
Plant’ for the use of children, and Irom 
1861 to 1873 ‘Cerddor Cyrareig,’ a magazine 
devoted to music generally, with essays on 
the theory. From 1869 to 1874 he edited 
^ Oerddor y Solffa,’ and in 1874 ‘ Swn y 
liwbili,’ a translation of Sankey and Moody’s 
hymns, which for a time had an immense 
popularity. 

On 29 Aug. 1865 Roberts removed to 
Llanberis in North Wales to the pastorate 
of Capel Coch, and in 1866 he founded the 
Snowdon temperance musical union. He 
died on 6 May 1877. 

On 4 Jan. 1859 he married Jane Richards 
of Aberystwyth, but there was no issue. 

Pi‘obably no other musician has left such 
a deep impression on musical Wales. His 
chief aim was educational ; but of the twenty- 
one or more tunes he composed some half a 
dozen^ are still in popular use. His most 
ambitious literary attempts are his contri- 
butions to the ^ Traethodydd/ the Welsh 
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quarterly; these include articles on Men- 
delssohn, his life and times, 1857 ; the life 
and works of Isaac Taylor, 1866 ; the Priest- 
hood, 1866 ; Pain, 1867 ; Jonah, 1869 ; War 
as a Teacher, 1871 ; the Brothers of the 
Lord, 1878 ; Life and Immortality, 1877. 

[Bywyd ac Athrylith y Parch. John Roberts; 
Bywgraffiaeth Cexddoriou Cymreig.] R. J. J. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1804-1884), Welsh 
writer and independent minister, better 
known as ' J. R.,’ was second son of John 
Roberts (1767-1834) [q. v.], and brother of 
Samuel Roberts (1800-1885) [q. v.] He 
was born on 6 Nov. 1804 at the old chapel- 
house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, and 
was educated chiefly by his fath^ r But after 
commencing to preach among the indepen- 
dents about 1830, he was admitted in March 
1831 a student at the independent academy 
at Newtown, where he remained a little over 
three years. On 8 Oct. 1835 he was ordained 
co-pastor with his elder brother, Samuel [q.v.], 
of the church at Llanbrynmair and its nume- 
rous branches, a position which he held until 
1838, excepting one year (1838-9), which he 
spent as pastor of churches at Llansantsior 
and Moelfra, near Conway. He subsequently 
held the pastorates of Ruthin (1848-1857), 
of the Welsh church, Aldersgate Street, 
London (1857-1860), and of Conway from 
1860 until his death. In his earlier years 
Roberts had a great reputation as an elo- 
quent peacher, but his fame rests chiefly 
u^on his writings, especially in connection 
with ^ Y Cronicl,’ a cheap monthly maga- 
zine of great popularity, which he edited 
in succession to his brother Samuel from 
1857 until his death. He was also a fair 
poet, and one of his hymns (compaencing 
* Eisteddai teithiwr blin’) is probably un- 
surpassed in the Welsh language. He was 
engaged in numerous denominational con- 
troversies. 

Roberts died on 7 Sept. 1884. He mar- 
ried, on 6 June 1838, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones of Llansantsior ; she 
died, without issue, on 26 Jan. 1871. His 
brothers Samuel and Richard, on their return 
from Tennessee in 1870, went to live with 
him at his residence, Brynmair, near Con- 
way, and all three were buried at the ceme- 
tery there, where a monument provided by 
public subscription was erected. A monu- 
mental tablet was also placed in Llanbryn- 
mair chapel. 

Roberts’s chief works were: 1. 'Trae- 
thodau Pregethau ac Ymddiddanion,’ Dol- 
gelly, 1854, 8vo. 2. ^ Y Gyfrol Olaf 0 Bre- 
gethau’ (a selection of forty sermons), Bala, 
1870, 8vo. 3. ^ilanesion y Beibl ar ffurf 


ymddiddanion,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. 4. ^Bad- 
leuon a Darnau i’w Hadrodd,’ Bala, 1891. 

He edited ^ Pwlpud Conwy ’ (a selection of 
Sermons by Roberts and his brother Richard, 
published posthumously), Bala, 1888, 8vo. 

I fCotiant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
I brothers, with portraits and numerous illus- 
trations), by Dr. Pan Jones (Bala. 1893, 8vo); 
2iid edit. 1894 ; Williams’s Montgomeryshire 
Worthies, pp. 284—5 ; Hanes Eglwysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, v. 308-10 ; Y G-eninen for April 
1891 and March 1892.] JD. Ll. T. 

^ ROBERTS, JOSEPH (1795-1849), mis- 
sionary, was ordained in 1818 a "Wesleyan 
minister, and sent by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society to Ceylon. He sailed with 
his^ wife from Bristol on 28 March 1819, 
arrived in July, and took up his residence at 
Jafna, residing afterwards at Batticaloa and 
Trincomalee. He became a corresponding 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
after its inception, and on 1 Dec. 1832 con- 
tributed a paper on 'The Tabernacle or Oar 
employed by the Hindus in Ceylon to carry 
their God in Religious Processions.’ With this 
he sent from Ceylon a model, preserved in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He applied 
himself to the study of the Tamil language, 
and in 1831 his translation of extracts from 
the ' Sakaa Thevan Saasteram,’ or ' Book of 
Fate,’ was published by the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund of the Asiatic Society in vol. i. of 
' Miscellaneous Translations from the Orien- 
tal Languages,’ London, 8vo. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and, while living at 
Faversham, Kent, completed his ‘Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures col- 
lected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, 
Superstitions,’ &c., London, 1835, 8vo. Many 
of Roberts’s illustrations were used by George 
Busb in his ‘Scripture Illustrations,’ Brattle- 
boro, 1839. Roberts remained in England 
until the beginning of 1843, and in the 
meantime prepared a second edition (Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo). He was stationed succes- 
sively at Canterbury, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. In January 1843 he returned 
to India, and was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety’s mission in the Madras Presidency. 
While living there in 1846 he edited a work 
on ‘ Caste, its Religious and Civil Character,’ 
London, 1 847, 8vo ; from papers written by 
bishops in India, including Heber, Wilson, 
Corrie, and Spencer. He also published 
^ Heaven physically and morally considered,’ 
1846, 18mo. 

He was an active member of the committee 
of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
contributed to the ‘ Methodist Magazine ’ and 
other periodicals some lucid and argumen- 
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tativc oaaaya on ' ]*iig'aniaTn and ro]>ory, and 

on subiects coimocted 'witli. inisKions. 

BobV.rta dicK\ after a few days illness, on 
14 Aiiril 184-9, at ralaverani, near Aladras. 

rMinutos of tlio Woslcyan Metliodist Coii- 
femmee Ibr 1849, xi. 182; MoOlintock and 
Stroof^’s Oyelopjod. of Eecloa. ; dour- 

xialsof bho Royal Asiatic Hoeioty, i. 8/, 14o,and 
Annual Reports of tho sanio ; Missionary Notuaw 
(Wesleyan), 1819, ii. vL 45, ’ 

miormatioii from tho Rov. Q-. W. Olvor,^ 31A., 
of the AVesloyan Mission TTouso.J 0. it. b. 
EOBEETS, LEWES or LEWIS (1.596-- 

1640), rntnadiant and economic wnler, fionot 
(labriel Eoberta by ln« wife Ann, dauKUtoi* 
of Joliti Howard of Appbdmn in Vorksluro, 
was born at Beaumaris, Anglesey, m 1 oWb 
Compelled Miy adverse fortune or cross ialui 
to devote himself to coimnerc.e, ho souglR 
■ service with the East IndiaCouRianyin 161 < , 
He was omploytMl by that eorapuny, oi which 
he afterwards became a director, and by t4ie 
Ijovant Company, at Constanta nopR ami 
othorplacos. lie returned to Ihighmd Invlore 
1688, onioved the 8oci(E.y oi Izaalc Walton 
and other litiu'ary men, and died in Loudon 
in Alarch 1640. H(5 was huruHl m St. Mar- 
tin’s Oiitwicli on 12 March KMO. Hi« wife 
Aimu died on 24 I'ob. KKif), and i» buried 
beside him. ^ 

Eoberts married, on J7 Nov. 1(>26, at St. 
Magnus’s Church, T/mdon, Anne, daughter 
of Edward ’Williaims or WilUoimRt, mercer, 
of London, by whom ho had issue Cabrnd 
(aged five in 1684), who was sub-governor of 
the African Company, and was knightiul on 
14 Jan. 1677-8; William ; Dolicia, who mar- 
ried John Nelson, a Turkey mercJiant; and 
Anno, who married George Hanger of I)ry- 
fi(dd. A portrait is prefixc^l to the first edition 
of the ' Merchants Mappo of Oomratreo.' 

Roberts published : 1. ^ Idie Merchants 
Mappe of Commerce ; wherein the ViuverBall 
Manner and Matter of Trade is compen- 
diously handled,’ &c., London, 1 068, foL As 
one of the earliest systematic tnuitisos on its 
subiect in English, this gave Uohorts a wide 
reputation ; 'prefixed are commendatory ver8(‘S 
by Imak Walton ; 6rd edit, enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1677, fob . . . to which is annexed 
* Advice concerning Bills of Exchange,’ &c, 
[by T. Marins] ; with . . . Engglands Benelit 
and Advantage by Foreign Trade, demon- 
strated by T[homa8] Mun ; ’ 4th edit. London, 
1700, fob % ‘ AVarre-fare epitomii?ed,’ 1640, 
4to. O.'TheTreasxtreofTratEktbora Discourse 
of Forraigne Trade, &c. Dedicated to the 
High Court of Parliament now assembled,* 
London, 1641 , 4to ; reprinted in M^Culloch*^ 
‘ Select Collection of Tracts on Commerce/ 
&c., London^ 1866, 8 yo. Some verses by a 


Locb Robm'fs/ probably tlie merchant, are 
prefixed to .Eletcher’s ^ Purple Maud.’ 

[Lo Hove’s Peiligroos of tho KnightH, pp. 12, 
828, 458; Visitation of Loii<l<»n, 1G34 (llaib 
vSoe..), p. 202; .Ihint(‘r’H Familiie Minoriun Roii- 
timn, i, 4 ; ITimtors Chorus Vatiini (Acliiit,. IMS. 

244 90, b 166) ; Lownih'As Ribl. Man. (Bohn), p. 
2104'; Marriage bieensos issiunl by tho Bisliop 
ofLtindon (Ilavhuan Soe.), ii. 180; MHhilloehs 
Literature of Political hku)nomy,})p. 87, 88; Cal. 
of (kilonial State Papers (Easi. iiuUes), 1G17-21 
Ho. 231, 1(580-4 N<m. 288, 45)2, OlUi.] 

W. A. 8. IT. 

EOBEETS, MARY(17SH 18(}|.), author, 
born at Homerton, London, on 18 March 
1788, was daugiiltu’ of Danitd Robert, s, a 
nicrcbant of London, by his wife Ann, 
daiighier of Josiah Thompson of Nether 
Compton, l)orH(4 ; her grandfather was tho 
qnaker botanist, Thomns Lawson |(p v.], and 
her paternal grea,t,-grtuit-gvatidtat.her was 
Daniel Roberts Isee under Rohmrts, JouN, 

1 626 L‘'I68 1 ]. In 1 790 him parents removed 
t,o Painswick in ( \ loti(‘e.st ershire, There she 
devtdoped an intense love of nature t o which 
slie soon gav(‘. lit.erary e.xpresHton. Somii pas- 
sages in her ' Annals of my Village, being a 
Calendar of Nature for Every Month in the 
Year’ (London, 1861, 8vo), fall little short 
of the (leseriihfive powiu* of Riehtird .lelleriea 
fq. v. l Althotigh horn and brought ttp a 
miaki'r, Mary Roberia left the sociihy afttm 
the dtaitli of' luu’ fat, her, when she removed 
with her motiumto lirorapton Kipiare, Lon- 
don. She died 1hm*e on 16 Jan. 1861, and 
was hurie.d in Brompton ceim^'.ery. 

Besidi^s her * Annals’ Miss Roberts pub- 
lished (in Lomlou) many works of similar 
character. Tlu^ cluih* are L ‘ Select lAnnale 
Biography,’ 1821, 12mo. 2. <The Wonders 
of th(^ V'egcdable Kingthmi displayed in a 
Series of 1 ad tern,’ 1 822, 1 2mo ; 2nd edit. 1 824, 
T2mo. 6. ‘ Seipiel to an Untinished Manu- 
script of H. Kirke Wliiti^’s, to illustrate the 
Contrast bi'tween thi^ Christian’s and the 
Tnfiders Close of f 4 fe,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 
4. ‘Tlio Conchologist’s Oom])amoii/ 1824, 
'12mo; another edit. 1861, Hvo. 5. ^ An 
Accotmt of Anne Jac.kaon, with particulars 
concerning the Plague and Fire in London, 
edited by M, R.,’ 1862, 12mo. 6. ‘ Domesti- 
cated Animals considered witli reference to 
Civilisation and the Arts,’ 1866, 8vo. 
7. < Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History, 
1864, 8vo. B.‘ ^ The Seaside Companion, Ot 
Marine Natural History,’ 1 865, 8vo. 9, ^ Wild 
Animals, their Nature, Habits, and Instincts, 
with Incidental Notices of the Regions they 
Inhabit/ 5th edit, 1866, 8vo, 10. ‘Tk 
Progress of Creation considered with 
tmm to the Present Condition of theEart% 
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18."7, ]2ino; reprinted, 4th edit. IStO. Oovftriants/ on which he published several 

11. ‘ Slvutclies of the Animal and Vegel.able valuable papers. lie next turned his atten- 
Productions of America,’ 1839, 12mo. tion to hyjjcrelliptic integrals, which, after 
l!2. ^Euins and Old Trees associated with the publication of Jacobi’s papers, had been 
Memorable Events in English History,’ il- largely developed by Kiemann, Wei erstrass, 
luBLrated by Gilbert, n.d. l:2mo. 13. ^Flowers and others. His ^ Tract on the Addition of 
of the Matin and Evensong; or Thoughts Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Integrals/ 1871, 
for those who rise early, in prose and was drawn mainly from the notes for his lec- ' 
poetry/ 1845, 8vo. 14. ‘ Voices from the tures. In it is constructed a trigonometry of 
Woomands, descriptive of Forest -trees, hyperelliptic functions analogous to that 
Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens,’ 1850, 4to. of elliptic functions. 

15. 'A Popular History of the Mollusca/ Koberts was tlu* discoverer of many strik- 
with coloured plates engraved by W. Wing, ing and beautiful properties of geodesic lines 
1851, 4to, Slie edit<Kl in 1851 ‘ The Present and lines of curvature on the ellipsoid, and 
of a Mistress to a Young Siuwant, by Ann in ])artlcular concerning their relations to 
Taylor ’[see GnvwniT, Mrs. Ann], umbilics. On these subjects he published 

Some confusion has arisen between Mias six papers in Inoiiville’a Monnial de Math6- 
P cherts and a cotisin of the same nannv matiques,’ 1845--50; two in the Loyal Irish 
iMary lvo))erta, daugliter of Samuel Hoberts Academy Proceedings,’ 1847; one in the 
( 1 7 ()3- 1848) [q. V.] of Sliolliold, authoress of ^ Oambrldge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
^ Loyal Exile/ nal/lB48; one in the ‘NouvcHgs Annales 

(.I’ackHou’a Guide to Litorature of Botany, do MatUmatiquea,’ 1855; and three in the 
1881; iSmith’aGatalog'uo, ii. 500; Ann. Monifor, DVmiali di Matematica,’ 1868-73. In the 
18.T2, p. 40; Aloutgouiory’s Life, vii. 128, 288 ; intannational exhibition of 1851 at Hyde 
Begistors at I)uv(HiHhi're Xlouse ; FnsbnMiko’s Park was exhibited a small model ellipsoid 
Hist, of Gioucustcrbluro, ii. 484 ; Brit.Mus. Cat.] made in Berlin, on which the lines of curva- 

0. F. 8. tiirewere tracuid after a method invented by 
KOBEB.TS, MTOriAEL (1B17~188S), Roberts. The linos of curvature and asymp- 
mathemaliciun, wa.s l)oni in Pidnr IBtreet, totic lines on the surface, at any point of 
Cork, on 18 April 1817. lie and his twin- which the sum of the principal curvatures is 
brodnu* William we, re the (ddest sons of zero, wore also discussed in Liouville’s ‘Jo ur- 
MJclintd LoEu'liS of K'ilmcyney, ca))tam, of a nal de Mathfnnatiqucs/ 1850. Papers by 
family whicli had migratiul from Kent about Itoberts on the properties and symmetric 
1630. Their mother, Elizubetli J'ownHend functions of the roots of algebraic equations, 
Stewart, was gtHuit-great-granddaughttir of in particailar of the third, fourth, and 51fth 
(k)lonel Stcjwart, governor of Eilinburgh degrees, and on covariants and invariants, ap- 
Castle, who was attainted in 1715 for im- peared in the ‘Noivvellos Annalesde Math 6- 
plication in a plot to deliver that fortress matiques,’ 1856- 60 (live), in the ‘ Annali di 
to the Prctetuler, and fled to The Hague. Matematica,’ 1859-69 (seven), and in the 
Micliael and William wore educattyd at 'Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ 186H2 
AliddhdiOn school, co. Cork, and entered (live), llo also published two papers on 
Trinity Oolhyge, Dublin, in 1833. Michael, ‘Ab{dian Phimjtions’ in ‘ Annali di Mateina- 
altlioughlieobtainodachissical scholarship in tica/ 1809 71. 

1836, stiuliedchhdly under Janies AIcCullagh [TTerniaihona, x. 1881, with corrections and 

Fq. v.J, the mathematical prohmsor. He p- additions from thn author, Uev. W. R, W. Ro- 
(liiated B.A. 1838, and was elected fellow borts, nephow of JVL Roberts,] W. F. S. 
in 1843. In 186:2 he was atipointed professor 

of mathwnaticB at Trinity College, and held ROBEKTS, PETEE (1760 P-181 9), divine 

the post till 1879, wlum he was co-opted and antiquary, son of John Roberts, was 
senior fellow. Ho died on 4 Oct, 1883, horn about 1700 at Tai’nyEant, Ruabon, 
having been for some years in failing health. Denbighshire. His father, a ^cloekmaker, 
He married, in 1B51, Ivate, daughter of John moved in a fewyears after his birthtoWrex- 
l)rewAtkiiiafhlerriouH(uiare/ Dublin. He ham, where Roberts was educated at the 
had tliree sons and lour daughtars. A por- grammar school then under Edward Davies, 
trait of Eobiuds and his twin-brother, at the When about fifteen he entered St. Asaph 
age of sixteen, by a local artist, is in the grammar school as pupil as.si8tant to Peter 
possesHion of the Rev. W. R. W. Roberts, Williams. Through the Irish pupils in the 
Trinity College, Dublin. school ho became Imown to Dr. Henry Ussher, 

Roberts prepared his professorial lectures afterwards professor of astronomy in the 
with singular thoroughness. Bis osrlier lec- university of Dublin, who procured him ad- 
tu4.‘cs wore on the ‘ Theory of Invariants and mission as a slzai* to that university. 11a v- 
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'mg’ graduated M.A., lie remained in Dublin 
as a private tutor, studying especially oriental 
languages and astronomy. His proficiency 
in tie latter subject gave him some hope of 
succeeding his friend and patron, Usslier; but 
the appointment of Dr. John Brinkley in 
1792 led to his devoting himself to the career 
of a family tutor, an occupation he followed 
for many years. Two of lus pupils, Lords 
Lanesboroug'h and Bolton, in course of time 
assigned him a pension, which enabled him 
to give all his time to study. In 1811 Bishop 
Cleaver gave him the rectory of Ijlanarmon 
DylFryn Ceiriog, and in 18 1 4 lie was ])reRented 
by Lord Crewe to the vicarage of JMadoley, 
Shropshire. In December 1 8 1 8 ho exchanged 
Llanarmon for the rectory of Ilalkin, Flint- 
shire, but soon after sotfUng there died of 
apoplexy on 21 May 1819. llis monument 
in the cliurch styles him ^ in legibus, moribus, 
institutis, annalibus, poosi, musica gentis 
Oambro-Britannicai instructissimus.’ 

His chief works were: 1. Mlarmony of 
the Epistles,’ published by tlio Cambridge 
University Piress, 1800. 2. 'Christianity 

Vindicated’ (in answer to Volney’s ' Ruins’), 
1800. 3. 'SK{‘tch of the Early History of 
the Cymry,’ London, 1808. 4 'Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain,’ a translation of one 
of the Welsh versions of GoollVey of Mon- 
mouth, with illustrative dissertations, Lon- 
don, 1811. 5. ' Cambrian Popular Antiqui- 
ties/ London, 1815. 6. 'History of Oawes- 
ti 7 ,’ published anonymously in 1 81 5. ( )ther 
works were published hy him on the origin 
of constellations, the art of correspondence, 
prophecy, and the church cf Rome. Roberts 
was a scholar of wide reading but inferior 
judgment. The 'Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities/ dealing with Welsh rustic customs 
and superstitions, is Ms most valuable con- 
tribution to letters. 

[Oambrian Plutarch, hyJ.H. Parry; Thomas's 
Bist. of the Diocese of 8t. Asaph, pp. 463-4; 
Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen; Gexit. Mag. 1819, ii. 181 ] 

J P I 

■ ROBERTS, RICHARD (1789-1864), M- 
yentor,thG son of a shoemaker at Oarreghova, 
in the parish of lAaiiymyntJch, Montgomery- 
shire, was born on 22 April 1789. At an 
early age he became a quarryman, occupying 
his leisure with practical mechanics. He 
subsequently became a pattern-maker at 
Bradley, near Bilston, Staffordshire, under 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster, and kinsman 
of l)y Priestley, and worked at various me- 
chanical trades at Birmingham and at the 
Horsley ironworks, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
Drawn in his own county for the militia, he 
sought to avoid serving by removing suc- 


' cessively to Liverpool, Manchester, and Ral- 
I ford, whor(i he became a lathe and tool maker. 
Hearing that the militia officers were still 
in search of him, he took refuge in London, 
where he found emidoyment with Messrs. 
Maudslay. lie settled in Manchester about 
1816. 

Roberts now became known as an inven- 
tor of great ability. Among bis earlier in- 
ventions were the screw-cutting lathe, an 
oscillating and rotating wet gas-mrinr, the 
planing machint^, which is now at South 
Kensingtoix in the machinery and inventions 
department, and improvements in the ma- 
chine for making weaviTs’ ri'cds, the slide- 
lathe, and other machines. lie also Maimed 
to have been the tirst to observe the curious 
pbenomenon of the adherence of a disc to 
an aperture from which a Btr(uim of air is 
issuing, an ohstuwation almost always at- 
tributiHl to 016in(mt-D6sormes (d. 1842). 
Roberts showed tlu^ expermient to DAsormes 
on the occasion of a visit of the latter to 
Manchester (8 (hj Roberts’s letter and IIo])- 
kins’s papem read to the Idterary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Mancluvster m 1827, in 
Mevk. Mag, 1842, xxxvii. 171). A. firm — 
Sharp, RoM'.rts, h Oo.— was soon establislied 
in Manchesti^r to d(vv(4op Roberts’s inventions 
commercially. He was the acting dirt?ctor 
of the manufacturing m iichinery. C )n a strike 
of cotton-8])inneTa in 1824,th() manufacturers 
of Hyde, Stalybridge, and the a(!joining dis- 
tricts induced him to at tempt the construc- 
tion of a sSelLacting mule. In four montbs 
he succeeded, and his iuvontioti was patented 
in 1825. His partners are said to have spimt 
12,0004 in perfecting this machine, Tn 1826 
ho went to Mulhouse in Alsace to design and 
arrange machinery for An(lr6 Koechlin & 
Co, in 1832 h(^ inv(mt(«l the radial arm for 
winding on in the self-acting mule, and other 
improvements in the cotton mannfactnro. 
Ten years later ho severed his connection 
with Sharp, Roberts, & Go., ami his financial 
affairs gradually grmv embairassi'd. 

The opening of the Lmu'pool and Man- 
chester railway attracted Roberts to a new 
field of mechanical invention. He experi- 
mented on the nature of friction on rail- 
roads, and invented a moans of communicat- 
ing power to either driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive,' he also devised a steam-brake, and 
a system of standard gauges, to which all his 
work was constructed. In 1845 he gave evi- 
dence before the railway-gauge commission, 
and recommended the making of a national 
survey to be adopted by all railway projectors 
{^portj p. 268). On a strike of workmen 
employed on the Conway tubular bridge in 
1848, he constructed, at the request 01 the 
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contractors, kis J acquard niacliiue for puncli- 
iiig holes of any pitch or pattern in bridge 
and boiler plates. He subsequently invented 
a self-acting machine for simultaneously 
shearing iron and punching both webs of 
angle-iron to any pitch. In 1845 he invented 
an electro-magnet, one example of which was 
placed in the museum at Peel Park, Man- 
cliester, and another with the Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts. At the exhibition of 1861 ho 
obtained the medal fora turret clock, and in 
1852 he devised several improvements in 
steamships. 

Roberts was one of the greatest mechani- 
cal inventors of the century, but his fertility 
in invention did not save him from poverty 
in his old age, A substantial fund was being 
raised lor him in Manchester at the time of 
his death. lie died on 16 Marcli 1864, and 
was buried in Kcnsal Green cemetery, where 
a medallion portrait is on his tomb. His 
portrait is given in Agnew’s * Portraits of 
the Inventors of Machines for the Manufac- 
ture of Textile Fabrics.^ An original draw- 
ing, by J. Stephenson, is at South Kensington. 

[Proc. Lit. and Phil Soc. Manchester (18()4), 
hi. 274; Manchestor Soc. of Engineers’ Trans. 
Jan. 1887 (paper on * Lancashiro Inventors’ by 
Sir William Bailey ) ; Smilos’s Industrial Bio- 
graphies, pp. 178,_ 264-73, Lives of the Engi- 
neers, ill. 432; Baines’s History of the Cotton 
Manufacture ; XTre’sX^lulosophy of Manufactures, 
pp. 366-8; Engineering Facts and Eiguroa, 1863, 
p. 213 ; Illustrated London News, June 1864, 
with portrait; Athenseura, 1864, i. 476,1 

W. A, S. JL 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1763-] 848), 
author and pamphleteer, known as the 
* Pauper’s Advocate/ born at Sheffield on 
18 April 1763, was the second son of Samuel 
Roberta, manufacturer and merchant, by his 
wife, Mary Sykes. At the age of fourteen 
he enter(3d his father’s manufactory of silver 
and plated goods, passing through every de- 
partment. Here he remained until 1784, 
in which year Robeits and a brother ap- 
prentice established what rapidly became a 
most successful business in silver and plated 
ware in Sheffield. 

At the age of twenty-seven he published 
his first essay in the local press, being a 
satire on the then new fashion of hiding the 
chin in voluminous neck bandages. This 
was well received, and he was encouraged 
to pursue a literary career, which extended 
over the remainder of his life, but was never 
allowed to interfere with his business habits 
or his duties as a citizen. His leading mo- 
tive was benevolence, and he rigidly carried 
out his early formed resolutions, never to pub- 
lish anything that he was not convinced was 


favourable to morality and religion, and never 
to publish for profit {Autobiography^ p. 46). 

Roberts was the author of an immense 
number of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and contributions to the press, dealing with 
such subjects as war, capital punishment, 
game laws, slave trade, lotteries, drunken- 
ness, poor laws, child labour, chartism, and 
all that he thought unjust or tyrannical. 

Roberts died at his residence, Park Grange, 
Sheffield, on 24 July 1848, in his eighty- 
sixth year, and w^as buried at Anston. He 
married Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Wright, of North 
Anston, on 22 Oct. 1794, by whom ho left 
one son and three daughters, including Mary, 
author of ^ Royal Exile/ 1822 [see under 
Robidkts, Maky, 1788“] BC4]. An engrav- 
ing from hia portrait^ by William Poole, ap- 
pears as a frontispiecfc^to many of his publi- 
cations. ilis bosom friend, James Mont- 
gomery the poet, wrote a brief obituary 
notice of Roberts for the local press. 

Roberts’s chief works are: 1. ‘Tales of 
the Poor, or Infant Siifibring's/ 1813; 2nd 
ser. 1829. 2. ‘ Blind Man and his Son,’ &c., 
1816. 3. ‘State Lottery, a Dream/ 1817. 
4. ‘Defence of the Poor Laws/ 1819. 

6. ‘Life of Queen Mary’ (in the ‘Royal 
Exile ’), 1822. 6. ‘ Tom and Charles,’ 1823. 

7. ‘Negro's Friend, or the Sheffield Anti- 
slavery Album,’ 1826. 8. ‘ World of Chil- 
dren,’ 1829. 9. ‘Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gypsies,’ 1830. 10. ‘The 
Gypsies, their Origin, Continuance, and De- 
stination/ 1836; 5th edit, enlarged, 1842. 

11. ‘Yorkshire Tales and Poems,’ 1839. 

12. ‘Milton Unmasked/ 1844. 13. ‘Me- 
moirs of Elizabeth Oreswick Roberts,’ 1845. 
14.) Lessons for Statesmen,’ 1846. 16. ‘Au- 
tobiography and Select Remains,’ 1849. 

[Autobiography, 1849; Memoirs of Janies 
Montgomery, by John Holland and James 
Kveritt., 7 vols. 18-)6; Reminiscences of Old 
Sheffield, ed. R. E. Lender, 1876 ; Life of John 
Holland, by W. Hudson, 1874; Sheffield news- 
papers. 29 July 1848 ; information supplied by 
a grandson, Samuel Roberts, esq., M.A.] 

S. S. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1800-1885), 
social and political reformer, better known 
by his initials ‘ S. R./ was the eldest son of 
John Roberts (1707-1834) [q. v.l, and was 
born on 6 March 1800 at the (independent) 
chapel-house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomery- 
shire. He was taught until he was ten by 
his father, and subsetjuently at a school at 
Shrewsbury, after which he worked on his 
father’s farm, and acquired a knowledge of 
shorthand. After preaching in connection 
with his father’s church about 1819, he went 
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to tlie independent academy kept by George 
Lewis (17()3-1822), first at Llanfylliii, and 
later at Newtown, Avliere be remained for six 
years. In April 1820 be was invited to be- 
come assistant pastor to bis father, and was 
ordained 16 Aug. 1827. He succeeded in 1834 
to tbe sole charge of the mother church, to- 
gether with eight branch chapels of ease, all 
of which, with the assistance of his brother 
John (1804-1884) [q.v.], beseiwed until his 
departure for Tennessee in ]\Ui.y 1857. 

Ihiring this period EobtTts attained wide 
popularity as a writer and a leader of public 
Oi)inion among the nonconformists of Wales, 
lie had cultivated literary tfistiis from his 
boyhood. Between 1824 and 1832 ho won 
many important prize's at (usteddtbdau for 
Whdsli essays, but in 1832 he failed to tvin 
the prize for an essay on ‘ Agriculture.’ lie 
advocated free-trade, and published hisoirorts 
as ‘Traetbawxiar Ainaothyddiaoth ’ {Llm/fair 
Caeremion, 1832, 12mo). The gist of his 
argumemts was issued some years after by the 
committee of the anti-cionilaw league. 

He was also tlu^ pioneer m Wales of dis- 
establishment, wliii-h he advocated in an able 
Welsh essay on the ‘ Injustice and Evil Ten- 
dency of 8tato JhdigiouH EstablislnmuitH ’ 
(1834). In 1834-5 he was tlui organiser of a 
great effort made by the Welsh independent 
churches to pay their chapel debts, and in 
1840-1 ho was engaged in a controvcirsy with 
Dr. Lewis Edwards [(pv.] on pn'sbyterianism 
and independency pRiiRH, Nonconformity in 
Wales, p. 433) ; he ex])lainod his views in 
* Annibyniaeth a ITonaduihuitli ’ (Dolgelly, 
1840, 12mo). The degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Ijane theologit^nl 
seminary of Cincinnati in 1841. While at 
college, and during the first few years of his 
ministry, he wrote many songs atul ballads, 
two of which— namely, ^Mao Nhadwrthy 
Llyw ’ and a translation of Byron s ^ Destruc- 
tion, of Sennacherib ’ — rank among the b(^at 
W elsh lyrics of the century. These, together 
with songs denouncing slavery and a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Sorrows of Yamba,’ ho pub- 
lished as * Caniaclau Byrion ’ (Aberystwyth, 
1830, 8v(); ath edit. 1805). 

From 1827 be memorinliaed the post office 
for a system of inland ptmny postage, together 
with a proportionate reduction (to Bd, per 
ounce) for ocean postage, a subject on which 
he corresponded with Elihu Burritt and other 
American pliilanthroplsta. In 1851 he advo- 
cated a reduction in the postage of printed 
matter, and his persistent ellbrts at postal 
reform were recognised in 1883, when a tes- 
timonial of 400?., towards which the govern- 
ment contributed 50/,,wfl.spre8extted to him. 
For over twenty years (1821-43) he was 


a constant contributor to *Y Dysgedydd,^ 
the ^ Evangelical’ and other magazines, hut in 
May 1843 he started, as a private organ of 
his own, one of the earliest cheap monthlies, 
known as ‘Y Cronicl’ (puhlisluKl at Dolgelly, 
at three half])ence), tlie editorship of wliieli 
he handed over to his brotlu^r, ‘ J. E./ in 
1 857. No magazine has contributed more to 
the political edu<‘.ation of the Widsli people. 
Among otluu* reforms that, he support ed were 
the exumsion of the francliist',, catholic eman- 
cipation, the abolition of rtiligious to,st.s and of 
church rates, the tenqxu’aiice movement, 
scientific agriculture, sanitary inqirovements, 
and the construction of railways through 
J\Iid-Wales along the routes which wm^e ulti- 
mately adoptiul, though others were long 
favoured by ongituums and railway ]W)moters. 
lioberts was also the first Welsh writi'.r to 
draw attmition to the unsatisfac.tory ndation 
betwium landlord and tenant in 'Wale.s by 
means of tlie typical story of ^ Farnu^r Care- 
ful of Cilhaul Ucluif’ (issued in Welsh and 
English in 1 850 ; 2n(I edition, Conway, 1881, 
8vo), after wdfudi lusj)iibliHhed the llu'ts as to 
his fatlier’s tenancy in ‘ Diosg Farm, a Sketch 
of its History ’ (Newtown, 1854, 12mo). 

Desjiairing of stuung his ridbrms adopti^cl, 
and ibrming an oxa,gg('rat(ul notion of the 
civic lil'H'.rty of the UnittHl Statiss, lie resolved 
to establish, a small Widsh settlement in .East 
Tenmsssee, wliere he ])urclms(Hl a large tract 
of land (much of it movin’ came to his posses- 
sion, as the vmidor had no title to it ). On. 
3 June 1850 his brother llichard and a small 
party sailed thither from l/iverpool, followed 
by Roberts on (> May 1857. The enterpriso 
turned out disaBtrously owing to the griiat 
civil war. Roberts’s nvm'sion to all wars 
caused him to condemn the militant action of 
the northern staters, but ho nevt'ribeh'ss urgial 
tlie right of the coloured race to an equality 
of citizenship. Thiise views he ex])ouu(led 
in volumes of sermons and addre.sses, en- 
titled H<’r(^g(4.hau, I,)arlithiau a ClianiadaiF 
(Utica, N.Y,, 1802, Bvo ; reprinted, Dolgelly, 
1805), and ‘ Ihegethau a Darlithiau’ (Utica, 
1805, 8vo), hut the latter wuis condemned 
and its sale prohibited. I Us views exposed 
him to much misrepresentation and unpopu- 
larity. After ton years of hardship and 
danger he returned to this country, arriving 
in Liverpool on 30 Aug. 1867 ; in March 
following a. national testimonial of 1,2454 
was pri?sented to him. II e revisited America 
in 1670 for the purpose of disposing of his 
property, and, after his return with hiS 
orother Richard, the three brothers resided 
together at Brynmair, Conway. 

During his later years much' of his energy 
was spent in denominational quaiTcls, m 
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wliiclx lie supported the congregational prin- 
ciple of self-government against attempts 
to organise the Welsh independent churches 
on presbyterian linos. In 1808 lie started a 
weekly paper called ^ Y Dydd’ (published at 
Dolgelly), which was afterwards amalga- 
mated with Tyst.’ In 1878 he started 
another paper called ^ Y Colt,’ which is still 
ill existence. 

He died unmarried on 24 Sept. 1885, and 
was buried in Conway cemetery in the same 
grave as his two brotlnu’s, lUchard and John, 
who had predeceased him. A monument, 
provided by public subscription, was placed 
over the grave, and a memorial tablet is in 
Llanbrymnair chapel. 

Koberts wrote (chiefly in Welsh) with 
terseness, clearness, and force. In addition 
to the works mentioitcd, as w(dl as numerous 
pamphlets, ho publislu^d : 1. ‘ Coliant y Tarch. 
John Roberts’ (a biography of his father), 
Llanelly, 1857, 8vo. '2. ‘'Oasgluul o dros 
Ddwy 0 Ilymnau’ (a collection of over 
two thousand 'hymns for the us(‘, of con- 
gregational churches), Idanelly, 1841 ; 7th 
edition, 1 8(5(5. 3. ‘ Lf^Unrs on Improve- 

nuuits, addressed to Landhuals and Road 
Oommissioners, with a Ik'tidon to Parlia- 
ment for a Cluuip Ocean Postage j a Memo- 
rial to the Prime Minister for Pranehiao 
Beform,’ Newtown, 1852, 12mo. 4. ‘(xwei- 
thiau Samuel Koherts,’ being a selection of 
Boberts’s articles in Welsh and English on 
politics (804 pages), Dolgelly, 1850, 8yo. 
d. ‘ Ilclyntion Bywyd S. K. ’ (an autobio- 
graphy), Bala, 18*75, 8vo. 6. ‘ Pleadings for 
Jleform,’ being reprints of some of his Eng- 
lish essays, with additional notes and reminis- 
cences, Conway, 1879, 8vo. 

Kichard Kobhrts (1810-1883), also 
Irnown as Grulfydd RMsiart, or ^ G. IW 
youngest brother of Samuel Roberts, was 
born at Diosg, near Llanbrynmair, on 3 Nov. 
1810. He was brought up as a farmer, and 
had few educational advantages, but, like 
his brothers, had a strong literary taste. He 
wrote a good deal both of prose and verse 
for ^Y (>onicr and other magazines, and 
was the author of a Welsh novel, entitled 
LTedTey Jarman, y Meddwyn Diwygiedig^ 
(‘The Reformed Drunkard’), Machynlleth, 
1856, 8vo. Of his poetry, ‘Can y Glep’ 
(‘ The Gossip ’) (which appeared in ‘ Y 
OronicL for November 1866) is a good 
specimen of Welsh satire. He married, 
3 Feb. 1863, Anne Jones, of Castell Bach 
Rhayader, Radnorshire, who emigrated with 
him in 1856 to Tennessee, where he settled 
as a farmer. Returning to this country in 
September 1870, he retired to Brynmair, and 
frequently preached among the congi*ega- 


tionalisls. lie died on 25 July 1883; liis 
wife died on 6 May 1886; their only child, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Williams of 
Conway. A volume of sermons and dia- 
logues hy himself and ‘ J. R.’ was piihlished 
posthumously under the title, ‘ Pwlpud 
Conwy’ (Bala, 1888, 8vo). 

[Cofijint y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the throe 
hrothers, with portraits and niimorous illnstra- 
tious, by the Rev. E. Pan Jones), Bala, 1893, 
8vo, 2nd edition, 1894; Williams’s Moiitgomery- 
ehiro Worthiiis, pp. 288-91 ; Y Croniel for No- 
vember 188;') ; >’ G-cnineii for April 1891, July 
and October 1892, and March 1893 ; Hanes 
Eglwysi Annibynol Cymru (History of Welsh 
Congregational Clumhes), v. 57-61 ; Charles 
A sin on's Hanes Lleuyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. G23- 
626.] I). Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, THOMAS 0749 .P-1794?), 
artist, eldest son of John Roberts (1712™ 
1796), architect of the town-hall and other 
public buildings in AVateiToid, by his wife, 
Mary Susannah (1716-1800), daughter of 
Major Francis Sauttdlo, of a family of Hugue- 
not refugees, was horn in ‘Wbiteuford about 
1 749. Major Santtdlo served in William Hi’s 
footguards iit the Boyne, and settled in "Water- 
ford about. 1 (590 (cf. AttNEW, Protest ant 
1 874, ii. 208 ; Ulster Joimial^ vol . iv.) II aving 
studhvi landscape under George Mullins [q.v.’) 
and John Butts [q. v.], Roberta exhibited 
from 1773 with the Society of Artists in the 
Strand, his London address being 64 Mar- 
garet Street. Chiefly devoting himself to 
parkliko landscape, and imitating the Dutch 
foliage pencilling with great skill, he was 
employed by the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Powerscourt, and others of the Irish no- 
bility to depict their country seats. His 
silvery tints were finely reiproduced by Th omas 
Milton [q. v.], who engraved Roberts’s ‘Lu- 
can’ and ‘Beau Park’ for his ‘Views of 
Beats in Ireland’ (1783). Many of his 
pieces are at Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s 
seat, and at Powerscourt. Having contract eel 
phthisis, owing, it is said, to irregular habits, 
Roberts sailed for Lisbon to try the eiieets 
of a warmer climate, but died there soon 
after his arrival, about 1794. 

His younger brother, Thomas SAUTEUtB 
Robbets ( 1760 ?-l 826), horn at Waterford 
about 1760, was originally articled to Thomas 
Ivory (d5. 1786), architect of the Bluecoat Hos- 
pital, and for some years master of the archi- 
tectural school of tlie Royal Dublin Society ; 
but on the completion of his articles he was 
drawn to landscape-painting, and followed 
his brother to London, where he exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy regularly 
from 1789 to 1811. Ho exhibited once more 
in 1818, after which his name does not ap- 
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pear in tine academy catalog'ues, tlioiigh he 
sent a few landscapes to t-he British Institu- 
tioti. He was latterly engaged upon tIows 
of the cities of Ireland, some of wiiich have 
been engraved. In 1 8i^0 he was elected, in 
conjunction with ‘William Ashford and Wil- 
liam Cuming, by the general body of Irish 
painters to nominate the iirst constituent 
members of the Royal Hibernian Aciidcmy, 
which obtained its charter in 1823. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a stage-coach acci- 
dent, which induced nervous debility, and 
he died by his own hand in Dublin in 182C. 
Six of his pictures hang in the council-room 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy {^Uata- 
hgues). One of Roberts’s landscapes, with 
a river and cattle, was purcdiased for tlu^ 
]Nat,ional Callery of Indand in 1877 (Oat.^ 
1890, No. IK))- A watercolour drawing of 
8t. Jolin’s, Kilhenny, is preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Another brother, John Roberts (dl. 1815), 
rector of Kill St. Nicholas, Waterford, was 
father of Sir Abraham Roberts [q. v.] 

[ Burke’s I^oorago, s.v. ' Roberts of Kandahar; ’ 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, p. 361 ; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Ihigravers; Gravel’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Anthony Pasquin’s 
Artists of Ireland, pp. 7”8 ; ’W’atwford Archmo- 
logieal 8oc. Journal, April and July 1896; notes 
kindly supplied by Walter Armstrong, ^'*'^1*]^ 

ROBERTS, Sm WILLIAM (1(105- 
lOO’i), parliamentarian,, born in 1605, was 
the second son of Barne--, Roberts (d. lOK)) 
of Willesdcn, and of Mar^V, daughtcir of Sir 
William Glover, alderman c< London. He 
enteredat Gray’s Inn on 7 Aug.Hl^i (Foster, 
lieg, of Grmfs Inn)^ and on 18 May, 1624 he 
was knighted by James I at Greenwich (Met- 
calfe, Knights). Under Charles I he served 
on various commissions, for compounding with 
delinquent importers of gold and silver thread 
{SfMe Pq/wrs, Dorn. James 1, ccevi. No. 25, 
1636) and for enforcing the practice (,>fthelong 
bow {ib. ccclv. 78, 5 May 1 637). But on the 
outbreak of the civil war he appears to have 
immediately sided with the parliamentary 
party. He was appointed a deputy lieuto- 
nant of the county of hliddlesex, and as such 
was ordered to receive the money collected 
for the relief of Brentford against the king 
{State iPaperSj Oar. I, ccccxciii. 12, 20 Dec. 
1642). On 15 Nov. 1044 he was directed to 
draw out three hundred men of the trained 
hands to suppress the rising at Windsor. 
There is no authority for the statement that 
he was a regicide, lie continued, however, 
in minor employment, appeared in May 1650 
as head of the Middlesex militia {Council 
Bookj Record Ollice, i. Ixiv. 344), and on 


1 April 1652 he was placed on the commis- 
sion for removing obstructionH in the sale of 
episcopal and crown lands ( Gwmo/w’ 
nal.% vii. 113; cf. WiitTELOClCE, Memorials, 
274). The record of his purchases of church 
lands is extensive. lie bought the manor of 
Witherington, Northampton, belonging to 
the bishopric of Buterborough {Collectanea 
Topogr. et Gerieal. i. 284; Addit. MS. 9049); 
theprebendal manors of Neaschm and Cham- 
bers or Chamberlainwood (Wilhvsdon) in 
16-19, and of Ilarh'sdtm, and ho enclosed 
about two acres of waste belongieg to the 
]>relHUid of N(!as(hm (Ta'Sons, Ennimis of 
Loiahm, iv. 644, iii. 613). On 10 June 1653 
power was given to him to ])r()vide a minlstc'tr 
for the church of Kingsbury in Middlesex by 
the committee ef plundered minislusrs (fV/m- 
e.il Hook, Record OlHcui, i. l.xix. 256). In the 
same month he actcul as one of the commia- 
aioiuirs for the sahj of forfeitt'.d estates {ib. 
Ixix. 315, 15 June 1653). On 1 Nov. 1653 
he was a})pointed a iinmibc^r of the council 
of state {Command Journals, vii. 134). He 
was a coinuussioner for appeals in excise at 
a salary of 300/. pen* annum ( 11 April 1664) 
(ilal State Kupers, Kio l., pp. 87, 313), a com- 
missioner for the sale of crown lands (ib* 
p. 341), and from 1656 onwards an auditor 
of the exchequer ( OaL State fapers, Dorn, 
1659 passim ; W HlTEtocK M, }). 63(i). He was 
returned us member for M!idcllesex county to 
the parliament which was called for 17 Sept. 
1656 {Me, turn of Members, i, 5(11), and was one 
of the sixty who received a summoua to sit 
in Groin well’s House of Beers, 11 Dec. 1657 
( Whitelooke, p. 660). After the Restora- 
tion he was created a baronet, 8 Nov. 1661. 
He was buried in Willesden church on 27 Sept, 
16(i2 (Lysons, Knmrons of London, iii. 022), 

Roberts married Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Atyo, esq., of Ivilburn, and 
left a large family. On the death of his 
grandson William, the fourth baronet, in 
1700, the title became extinct, 

[Authorities giveu above ; Middlesex County 
Rtcords, iii. 808 ; Urwick’s Nonenufonnity in 
Hertfordshire, p. 137 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
age.] W. A. 8. 

ROBERTS, W^ILLTAM (15854665), 
bishop of Bangor, was burn m 1585, his 
descent being traced from Edwin, king of 
Tegeingl, and founder of one of the so-called 
tribes of Gwynedd (YoitKE, lioyal Tribes <f 
Wales, ed. 1887, p. 201 n.) According to 
local tradition he was born at Bias Bennett, 
in the parish of Llandyrnog, Denbighshire, 
and belonged to the Roberts family that long 
resided tliere, whose sole representative is 
now Miss Gabriel Roberts ol Ruthin. He 
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was edacated at Queens’ Collegej Cambridg^e, 
of wliicli lie became a fellow, and in 1619 
he held the otHce of proctor of the nni- 
Yersity. In 1629 he was appointed to the 
8ub-deanery of Wells, which he rcsig*ned 
{Cal, State Fapers, Bom. Ser. 19 March 
1037 -S) on his promotion, through the in- 
terest of Laud, to the see of Bangor, as a re- 
ward (according to Wood) for his integrity 
ill discovering church goods to the value of 
1 ,000/. His consecration took place in Sep- 
tember 1637. He held, m co^mrimdam -svitli 
his bishopric, the rectory of Llandyrnog and 
the sinecure rectory of Llanrhaiadr in Oim- 
merch (both of which continued to be so 
held by his successors until 1859), together 
W’ ith the archdeaconries of Bangor and Angle- 
stui (which were ludd by occupants of the see 
between 1674 and 1685). 

He is said to have suffei’odmuch for his 
adherence to the liing during the civil war. 
In 1649 his temporal estates were secpies- 
trated, and the manor of Gogarth was sold 
on 18 July 1660, but it is still one of the 
possessions of the see. He is mentioned as 
‘ Doctor William lioberts, of Llanliddon 
(Llaiudiclan) in the county of Denbigh,’ in a 
list of those whose estates were declared for- 
feited for treason by an act of 18 Oct. 1652 
(SOOBELL, Ae.t^ and Ordinances^ ii, 216), but 
all his property was restored to him in 1660. 
In the following year he recommenced ser- 
vices in the cathedral and settled the ^ orders 
and turns of preaching’ (his scheme is 
printed in WiLLts’s Bangor^ p. 289). 

He died on 12 Aug. 1^16 at the rectory, 
Tdandyniog, near Denbigh, and was buried 
in the chancel of that church, where was 
placed an inscribed memorial slab, removed 
in 1877 to the south aisle near the font. By 
his will he beq[ueathed 100/. towards adorn- 
ing the choir of ' the poor cathedral church 
of Bangor, which (according to a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Laud on 29 Oct. 1639) had 
tiien not a penny of yearly revenue to support 
the walls, muclx less to buy utensils’ {CaL 
State PaperSf s.a.) This sum was devoted by 
his successor towards restoring the o^an. 
He also left 100/. to Queens’ uollege, Uam- 
bridge, to found an exhibition for a poor 
scholar from the diocese of Bangor, a like 
sum to Jesus College, Oxford, and 200/. to 
be distributed among the poor of West- 
minster and St. Giles’s, London, which were 
visited by the plague. A portrait of him, 
with beard and long hair, and wearing his 
robes and a close black cap, was formerly at 
Poiitruffydd, near Denbigh. 

[Willis’s Survey of Bangor, pp. 113-15; 
Thomas’s Hist, of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp. 
414, 432; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, pp. 


457-8 ; Wood’s Athenm Oxon. ii, 888 ; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 2; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
i. 106, iii. 622; communication from the Rev. 
D. Williams, rector of Llandyrnog.] 

D. Ll. T. 

itOBERTS, WILLIAM (1767-1849), 
barrister and author, bom at Newington 
Butts, Surrey, in 1767, was second son of 
W illi am Roberts. The family in earlier days 
possessed the manor of Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire. A marble tablet describing the 
genealogy for three hundred years was erected 
m Abergavenny church by a kinsman, "Wil- 
liam Hayward Roberta |^q. v.], provost of Eton. 
W^'iHiam Robttrts, the lather, who appended 
some Latin hexameters to the inscription, be- 
came, after serving in the army, a successful 
tutor afW^ andsworth ; he piiblialied ‘ Thoughts 
upon Creation’ in 1782, and ^Poetical At- 
tempts ’ in 1784 {Diet Li vm/ Authors, 1816). 

William Roberts the younger was sent 
first to Eton, and afterwards to St. Paul’s 
school, where his uncle, Richard Roberts, was 
head-master. In 1783 he gained a scholur- 
ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Here 
his tutor was Thomas Burgess [q.v.], whom 
Roberts helped both with his pupils and in 
his literary work. He graduated B.A. in 
1787 and SLA. in 1791. In 1 788 he won the 
English-essay prize, the subject being ‘Re- 
finement,’ and in 1791 edited for the univer- 
sity the ‘ Marmora Oxoniensia.’ Dr. Coolu^, 
the president of Corpus, described him as 
‘ the splendid ornament of his college.’ 

Ll 1701 Roberts travelled abroad as tutor. 
At Zurich he made the acquaintance of 
Lavater, and Gibbon invited him to dinner at 
Lausanne. On his return to England he 
studied law under Sir Allan Chambre. He 
was called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1806, but subsequently 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was already 
married, and early turned bis attention t o 
literature as a source of income. W’bile at 
Oxford he had contributed to Murray’s 
‘ English Review,’ and in 1792 conducted a 
bi-weekly publication called ‘ The Looker- 
on,’ the greater part of which he wrote under 
the pseudonym of ‘the Rev. Simeon Olive- 
branch.’ Humorous articles wore contri- 
buted by James Beresford, author of ‘ The 
Miseries of Human Life.’ Eigbty-six num- 
bers of the ‘ Looker-on ’ y^peared ; all were 
reissued in Chalmers’s ‘British Essayists’ 
(vols. xxxv-xxxvii.) 

From 1811 to 1822 Roberts was editor of 
the ‘ British Review,’ a short-lived periodical, 
tory in politics, and advocating evangelical 
views on religious topics. One of the chief 
episodes of his editorship was a quarrel with 
Byron. To hostile criticism of Byron’s work, 
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tlu^ ])()et retorted by Bome lines in 'Don 
Juan’ (canto i. stanzas ^209- 10) on 'My 
Urandniotlier’s Ittndew.’ Doberts insorted in 
Ids ])a.])er an indignant re])ly, wliicli .Byron 
answered in a sarcastic '.Letter to Iheblditor 
of My Grandmother’s Iteview.’ This was 
published in the 'Liberal’ in .1819, and was 
reprinted in Byron’s 'Works’ (1 859), with 
Itoberts's original reply. 

Meanwhile Boberts had made some pro- 
gress in his profession. In 1800 he published 
a treat ise on vf)luntary and fraudulent con- 
veyances, which, according to Kent ( Com- 
ment. p. 504, 8l'h ed.), was ‘ a iiKseful digest of 
tin.' law on that subjcict,’ though ' written in 
bad taste.’ The. British Museum copy has 
manuscript not(!S by B. Hargrave. Four 
Ameri(!an editions a}i])earod, the last in 1800. 
In 1805 he issued a work on the statutt^ of 
frauds, which was re.published in 1850, and 
of which thert^ were t!u'(ie Aimwican edi- 
tions 1808, 18(50). Another h^gal 

work ' (.)n the Law of Wills and Godhfds,’ 
published in 1809, gave .Uoh{a'(.s an assured 
professional position. A second ('ditioii in 
two volumes ap])eare(l in 1815, and a third, 
with supplement, in 1887. 

In l8l!2 Boherts was appointed a cora- 
missioiuv in bankruptcy, ami was se.nt with 
Sir Ihuiiamiu llohhousi^ [h- ’^•1 (^’*0 

Georg'ti fc3f)wley llolroyd [(p v.] to impure into 
the conditioii of Jjancaster "gaol. Jfc also 
visited the gaols at Clusster and other towns, 
and suggested various improvements. At 
the same time ho practised on the homo cir- 
cuit and took pupils in his chamlHU'S wlum 
in town. Amongtliem was .Loi*d Melbourne. 
In 1818 ho was appointed a charity commis- 
sionex. By 18:28 he had an imjomo inde- 
j)endent of lit.erature ; but hti was always ex- 
tending his ac([Liaint5ince among politicians 
and literary men. In 1814 he first nust Wil- 
liam Wilborforce at the hoiiao of Weyland, 
proprietor of the 'British Review,’ and sub- 
sequently became his intimate frituid. In 
1814, too, he first visited Hannah More, who 
had long found in Roberts’s sisters h(X(doseafc 
frieiid.s. With the evangelicals his influence 
continued great. In 1887 he dMemhal the 
British and Foreign Bible Society from an 
attack in tke ' Quarterly Review.’ l^Vom 1828 
to 1885 he resided at Ghiphani, where he be- 
came acquainted with Oharles Bradh'-y [q. v."|, 
the evangelical incumbent of St. James’s 
Chapel, and wrote his 'Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman’ (1829). This piece, 
which was inspired by Ilannah More’s 
^Spirit of Prayer,’ was at first piiblisluid 
anonymously but a second edition, issued 
within the year, bore the author’s name. The 
work was highly popular in America, where 


an edition appeared in 1881. In politics he 
was still a tory, and in consequence of some 
'Jjotters to Ijovd Grey oil Parliamentary and 
Fccdesiastical .Reform,’ which lu^ wrote in 
the tory interi'st in 1880-1, he was dt'prived 
by the wliigs of his charity eommissioiiership 
in 1 881. W luui t he bankruptcy court was re- 
coTust ilaited in the following January, he was 
also (hqirived of his post thiu-e. ..From 1 882 to 
1885, however, he was see, rid ary to the ec(de- 
siastical r(‘veiuu\s commi.ssion. Meanwliile 
Jhiberts's .sister, who was 1 laiuinh More’s exe- 
Cutri.v,entruHledhim wit h tlu' lifcoftliat lady, 
and his ' Memoirs of irannah J\lore’ was pub- 
lished in 4 vols. in 1 88»4. Two ('ditions of two 
tboiisaml copii'S eacdi sold within the 
yc'ar ; and an edit ion in 2 vols, was ovivn more 
suee-cissful. It was re,j)rinti'd in 1872 in the 
Nonpareil smnt's of KiigUsh classics. Tlie lite- 
rary mci'it of tih('! work was not iiroportionate 
to its siicci'ss. 'riie ' ()uarterly Review’ (No. 
lii. p. 41(5) crilicisial it unfavourably; and 
ih‘estM)tt (he historian di'idared that ' Hannah 
.More! had Immui done to (h'uth by her friend 
Rob(‘r(s’(/*/o//r. m/d (hot, 1855, 

1 ). 1 80). In 1 88*8 a better ‘ .Life’ by ThcnnjiHon 
appeari'd. 

In 1885 R.olierts rt'tired from public life, 
and selthul succi'.ssiviJy at W'imbhHlon, Bhal- 
ford, nmv Guildford, and Ablny Orchard 
House, St. Albans. In 1887 be was dtichired 
t^ipinl with t.lie Rev. William NiMiolson in a 
competition for a prize of two hundred 
guineas olfert'd liy the Christian Inlluence 
Society for an essay upon the cliaractcx and 
qualifications n'quisite in ministers of reli- 
gion. The two ('ssays were printed in a 
volume ent IMed ' The (lall upon the Christian 
Church consideriHl,’ 1888. Roberts’s last 
work, 'The History of Lettix-writing from 
the FarliCBt Ptu'iod to the Fihh Century’ 
(1848), consisted of selected specimens of an- 
cient. letters chronologically arranged, with a 
few notes. Tim author lost 2004 by th.o 
publication. A ]) 08 thumous work, 'Church 
Memorials,’ was edited by lus son Arthur. 
Roberts was active to the last in charitable 
and religions work. He died at Orchard 
House, St. Albans, on 21 May J849. Rohc*rt.s 
married, in 1790, Flizabetih Anne, older 
daughter of Ihidclyfie Biclehottom, esq,, 
bencher of the Middle Temple, and by her 
hud ten children. 

Roberts was admitted to the Athenaeum 
Club without ballot in 1825 on the proposi- 
tion of Heber. He >vas an excellent public 
speaker. .IBs energy was abundant, but his 
critical j lulgmen 1. was hampered by las narrow 
religious creed, Theportraitof him by Wood- 
man, prefixed to ,hi,c4 ‘ Life,’ shows a re|ined 
and rather handsome face. 
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AETiiiTTt. RobBUTB (1801 -1 886) i eldo'^t 
son, a graduate of Oriel Colleg’e, Oxford, wa« 
rectoi* of Woodrising, Norfolk, from 1831 
until liis death, lie published, among other 
works, the ' Life, Letters, and Opinions ot 
William lloherts ’ (1850), and edited lus 
father’s ^Church Memorials and Charac- 
teristics’ (1B74) 7 Sept. 1880; 

Record, 10 Sept.) 

William Loberts, the barrister and au- 
thor, must be distinguished from another 
William Uoherts, who was steward of the 
court leet of the manor of Manchester in 
1788. The latter published aHiargo’to 
the grand jury of his court in 1788, and 
<The Lugitivos, a Comedy’ (Warrington, 
1791, 8vo). 

[Rev. A. Rolumts’s Life of Winiam Eoborts; 
EoHter’s Alumni Oxon.; Ilarfora’s Life of Lishop 
Burgess, pp. 80-91 ; Lite of \V. ■Wilborforco, by 
his tsoiis, iv. 100, and elscwhoro; Gout. Mag. 
18*40, ii. 107.] G-. LwG. N. 

EOBEE.TS, WIlJjTAM TTAYWAPJ), 
{(I 1791), poet and biblical critic, said 
to he of (iloucestershire origin, was educated 
at hlton, wlience ho was elected to a schoUr- 
ship at King's College, Oamhriclgcb In 1755 
he contributed Ihiglishviu’sea to the univer- 
sity collection, on the visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 1 1 e graduated B. A. in 1757, be- 
came an assistant inaster at Eton Rcliool in 
tlie same year, and in 1758 gained the mem- 
bus’ prize at Cambridge on the subject, 

< Utrum diversariim Gentium Mores et In- 
stituta a dlvt^rso earura situ explicari pos- 
sint P ’ Cambridge, 1758, 4to. While Hayley 
was at hltoii his poetical aspirations were 
encouraged bv lloberts, then an usher in 
the school. ‘In 1760 .Roberta commenced 
M.A., and in 1771 he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship at Eton College, lie was created 
B.D. at Cambridge in 1773, was presented to 
the rectory of Everdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1778, and was inducted to the recto^ of 
Earnhom Uoyal, Buckinghamshire, on 3 J ime | 
1779 (Ba-OR, Northamptonshire, i. 367 ; 
JiirsdOMB, B-uckmgha^nshire, iii. 279). On 
the death of Dr. Edward Barnard he was ap- 
pointed provost of Eton College on 12 Dec. 
1781 (mxewoon, Alumni Eton. pp. 30, 340). 
For many years he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. He died at Eton on 6 Dec. 1791 
{Gent Mag. 1791, ii. 1165). x 

Eoberts was twice married. By lus nrst 
wife he had six or seven children ; his second 
wife was sister of Thomas Ohamberlayne, 
fellow of Eton College. According to Cole, 
he was ‘ a portly man and of much pride and 
state, and was used to have routs, as they 
are called, in the college apai’tments, for card 


playing, which filled the college court with 
carriages and tumult, not much to the edifi- 
cation of a place of education’ (Addit. M8. 
6879, f. 38/^). Madame ^D’Arblay wrote: 

* The provost is very fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs, lie is good-humoured, lo- 
quacious, gay, civil, and parading. I am 
told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a very 
good one’ (IHarij and Letters/2S Nov. 1786, 
hi. 226, (idit. 1842). 

Ills principal worlds: 1. LTiidah Restored, 
a poem in six books’ and in blank verse, two 
vols. i^ondon, 1774, 12mo. Selections from 
this poem are printed in Walsh’s ‘Works of 
the British Poets,’ vol. xxxvii. (New York, 

1 822). Southey, who numbers Roberts ‘ witli 
the same respc^ctjible class as the author of 
“ Tje.onidas” and the “Athenaid,”’ mentions 
Mudali Restored ’as one of the first books 
he ])ossessed in his boyhood. ^ I read it oftmi,’ 
lie adds, ‘ and can sti‘ll recur to it with satis- 
faction, and perhaps I owe someiliing to the 
plain dignity of its style, which is suited to 
the subject, and everywhere bears the stamp 
of good sense and erudition.’ Robert Aris 
Willmott [Lim of8acrcd Roets, ii. 824, 327) 
remarks that “‘Judah Restored” is such a 
work as might be ])roducod by a scholar 
familiar with the treasures of anti quity , whose 
fancy had been formi'd and regulated by the 
best models, anil whose ear was attuned to 
the majestic rhythm of our British e])ic;’ 
but the utmost that can be finally admitted 
of Roberts’s achievement, from a purely 
literliry point of view, is that it was well- 
in tentionod. . 

Bis other works are : 3. ‘ A Poetical Essay 
on the Existence, the Attributes, and the 
Providence of God,’ 3 parts, London, 1771, 
4to. 3. ‘A Poetical Epistle to Christopher 
Anstey, Esq., on the English Poets, chiefly^ 
those who have written in Blank Verse 
(anon.), London, 1773, 4to. 4. ‘ Corrections 
of various Passages in the English Version 
of the Old Testament; upon the authority 
of ancient Manuscripts and ancient Versions,’ 
London, 1794, 8vo, a posthumous work pub- 
lished by his son, William. The leading object 
of the author was to reduce the niimhcu of 
italicised supplementary words which occur 
in the authorised version (Oumb, Bihl Bibhen, 
p 376). A collection of Roberts’s ‘ Poems 
appeared at London in 1774, 8vo ; neweclit. 
iWs, His eldest son, the Bev. William 
Roberts, fellow and vice-provost of Eton 
College and rector of Worplesdon, Surrey, 
died on 1 Jan. 1833, aged 71 {Gent. Mag. 
1833, i. 280). 

fAddit. MS. 5879, f. 148 ; Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, 1841, p, 628 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1791 ii. 852, 1015, 1792 i. 1350, 1842 ii. 
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678; Lowndes’s Bibl. U:m. (Bohn) ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 187 ; Watt’s Bibl. Br^.]^ 


BOBERTS, WILLIAM BROWTING 
(1806-1871), solicitor and trades-union ad- 
vocate, tlxe youngest son of Thomas Itooerts, 
vicar of Chelmsford, Essex, and master ot 
the grammar sohool there, was wo™ 
Chelmsford in 1806, and educated at Charter- 
house School, London, which he entered m 
1820 In 1828 he was admitted a solicitor 
and practised at Bath, and afterwards at 
Manchester, having an oMce also in Lssox 
Street, Strand, London. Wliilo ho was at 
Bath, in 1868, he became acquainted with 
Henry Vincent and other Ituiding chartists, 
and was subsequently closely associated m 
many agitations for the extension oi the 
franchise and tlu^, improvement of the con- 
dition of the worliing classes. He acted as 
lecral adviser to Feargua O’Coimors ‘land 
bank,’ and his association with that acherao 
caused him considerable pecuniary loss 
From 1843 he was concerned m nearly all 
the law affairs of the trade unions, and in 
1844 was formally appointed by the Minors 
Association of Great Britain and 
as their standing legal advisor, at 1,000^. a 
year, his popular title being the ‘miners 
attorney-general.’ He was a most able, lU'- 
defatigable, and pertinacious advocate, and 
became the ‘ terror of many a local bench. 

In 1862 and 1863, after a visit to the Holy 
Land, he delivered lectures on biblical sub- 
jects in Manchester and neighbourhood, at 
the request of local church of Lngland so- 
cieties. One of the last cases in which he 
was engaged was the organisation, in 180/j 
of the defence of the fenians Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien, the so-called Manchester mar- 
tyrs, who were hanged for the murder of a 
policeman. He shortly afterwards retired 
to Heronsgate House, Rickmansworthjllort- 
fordsliire, where he died on 7 Sept. 1871, 
aged 64, and was buried at Ohorley Wood 
church, Rickmansworth. 

He was married twice : first to Mary 
Moody of Bath; and,secondljr,to Mary Alice 
Hopkins, a descendant ot Dr. Hopkins, 
bishop of Londonderry, and left children by 
both marriages. 

He published : 1. ‘The Haswell Colliery 
Explosion, 28 September 1844: Narrative- 
Report of the Proceedings at the Coroner’s 
Inquest,’ &c., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844. 
2. ^ What is a Traveller? Raiuiom Chapters 
on the Sunday Restriction Bill of August 
1854,’ 1855. 3. ‘Trade Union Bill, 1871/ 
1871. 

[Webb’s Hist, of Traflo-Untonism, 1894, p. 
164; Gammugw’s Chiidist Movement, 1894, pp 


79, 180; Holyoako’s Sixty Years of an Agita- 
tor’s Life, i. 105; Parish’s List of Carthusians, 
1879, p. 198 ; Beehive, 23 Sept. 1871 ; informa- 
tion from Rev. 0. B. Roberts and Mrs. Stuart 
(son and daughter of W. P. Roberts), and Sir 
H. T. Wood.] C. W. S. 

ROBERTSON, ABRAHAM (1751- 
1826), astronomer and mathematician, son 
of Abraham Robertson, a man of humble 
station, was born at Dutiae, Berwick, on 
4 .Nov. 1751. Robertson was educated at 
Westminster, and early in life kept a school 
at Ryle in Northuinherland, and afterwards 
at Dunso. When about twenty-four he mi- 
grated to London, in the hope of ol)t.aiuing 
a situation in the East Indites ; but his 
patron died, and ho was thrown on his own 
rosourct^s. Proceeding alone to Oxford, he 
met with great siicci^ss, and was patronised 
by Dr. Smith, the Savilian professor of as- 
tron(.)my, and others. He matriculated from 
Christ Church on 7 Dec. 1775, graduated 
B.A. 1771), M.A. 1782, and took ordiw at 
Christmas 1782, in which year he obtained 
the chancellor’s minlal for an LngUsh essay 
on ‘Original Comiioaition.’ IT(^ became one 
of the cha])hunR of Christ Oliundi. 

In 1784 Robertson succoedi'-d Ur. Austin 
as lecturer for Dr. ynuth,who was then actr 
ing as a physician at Oludtcnham. On the 
dentil of the lati.er in 1797, Roliorlison took 
his place as Haviliaii professor of geometry. 
Ilia lectures were clear, and he was alwavs 
anxious to (mcourage his pupils. Thus he 
printed in 1804 a doraonstration of Euclid V, 
i)(ifmition 5, for the bomvfit of bt'giunera. In 
1789 he was presmited by the dean and 
canons of Ohrist Church to the vicarage of 
Ruvensthorpe, near Nortdiamptou,^ but his 
principal rtisidenoe was still in Oxford. In 
1795 the lioyal Society elected him a fellow. 
Robcirtson gave (evidence belhro a committi^e 
of the House of Commons on tlu^ expeditmey 
of replacing London Bridge by a single arch 
(see the report pulilished in 1801), In 1807 
lie was" in Jjondon making calculations for 
Lord Grenville’s system of finance, and in 
1808 he drew up the tables tor Spenwm 
iVircevars system of increasing the sinking 
fund by granting life annuities on govern- 
ment security, lie was made Savilian pro- 
lessor of astronomy from 1810. He died on 
4 Deo. 1H26 at the RaddiiFe Observatory, 
Oxford, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East. He manned, about 
1790, Mias Bacon of Drayton in Berhshire, 
who predeceased him. lie had no children. 

ilia chief work, dedicated to Dr. Oyril 
Jackson [q. v.l, dean of Christ Church, was 
‘Seetkmum (jonicarum Libri VII,’ 1792* 
with an exhaustive survey of the history of 
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the vStiidy (see a review in the British Critic^ 
1792, p. 371). A shorter ‘ G-eometrical Trea- 
tise on Conics’ was published in 1802, which 
was still further abridged in ‘ Elements of 
Conic Sections,’ 1818 ; 2nd edit. 1825. He 
made calculations for the Earl of Liverpool’s 
* Coins of the Realm,’ 1805, and drew up an 
appendix on the relative values of gold and 
silver among the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. He also superintended the publica- 
tion of the works of Archimedes, which were 
prepared for the press by Torelll, and of the 
second volume of Bradley’s ‘ Astronomical 
Observations,’ commenced by Dr. Thomas 
Hornsby {Greenvnch Boy. Ohserv. Astron, 
Ohsermtions^X^t aer. vol. ii. 1798, &c.) The 
former was comphited in 1792 ; the latter, a 
work of much labour, in 1 805. There are five 
papers by Robertson in the ^ Philosophical 
Transactions : ’ 1. ‘A Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem,’ 1795. 2. ^AnewDo- 

inonstration of the Binomial Theorem when 
the Exponent is a Traction,’ 1806. 3. ^ On 
the Procession of the Equinoxes,’ 1807 ; 
ascribing ])reviouR errors to the crude state 
of the doctrine of compound rotatory mo- 
tion ; ’ in 1 808 Robertson published a ^ Reply 
to a Montldy and Critical Reviewer,’ in 
answer to strictures on this paper. 4. ‘A 
Direct TMethod of calculating the Eccentric 
from the Mean Anomaly,’ 1816. 5. ' On 
Maskelyne’s Formubio for obtaining the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude from the Right Ascen- 
sion and Decimation, and vice versa,’ 1816. 
Robertson wrote ^A Concise Account of 
Logarithms’ (App.to Simson’s^ Euclid,’ 21st 
edit. 1825) ; and he contributed several 
papers to the first series of the ^ British 
Critic,’ and two to the ^ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ 1822, viz. ^ Meteorologi- 
cal Observations ’ made at the Radclifie Ob- 
servatory in 1816-21,’ and ' On some Mis- 
takes relating to Dr. Bradley’s Astrono- 
mical Observations and Harriott’s Manu- 
scripts.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1827, i. 176; Biogr. Diet. Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBERTSOFT, ALEXANDER (1670?- 
1749), thirteenth baron of Struan or Strowan, 
and chief of the elan Robertson, son of Alex- 
ander Robertson, twelfth baron of Struan, 
by his second wife, Marion, daughter of 
General Baillie of Letham, was born about 
1670. He was sent to the university of 
St. Andrews to be educated for the church ; 
but his father and his brother, by a former 
marriage of his father, having both died in 
1688, he succeeded to the estates and the 
chieftaincy of the clan while still at the 


university. At the revolution he left the 
university to join Dundee in his highland 
campaign. He did this in direct opposition to 
the wish of his mother, who, in order to deter 
him from carrying out his purpose, wrote as 
follows in a letter to the Robertsons, dated 
Carie, 25 May 1689: ^ Gentlemen, tho’ you 
have no kindness for my son [the clan had 
some doubts as to her share in the death of the 
son by tbe first wife], yet for God’s sake have 
it for the laird of Strowan. He is going to 
Badenoch just now; for Christ's sake come 
in all haste and stop him, for he will not be 
advised by me’ {Ilist. MSB, Comm. 12th 
Rep. pt. viii. p. 37). The letter seems to 
have been sent under cover to Donald Ro- 
bertson of Calvein, who, on the following 
day, wrote to his young chief: ^Honoured 
chief, it seems our tryst will not hold, there- 
fore I wish you to take the most credable L'fo] 
way to begin in your king’s service.’ This 
letter, with either her own or a copy of it, 
was enclosed by the chief’s mother oii'29May 
with a letter to Lord Murray, then acting 
for his father, the Duke of Atholl ; she asked 
Murray to consider the documents, but not 
to let it be known to the Robertsons that she 
sent them, ^ for,’ she affirms, ^ they will kill 
me ’ (z7>.) The chief and the Robertsons w-ere 
then, with the Atholl men, acting a neutral 
part, and the chiefs mother expressed her 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding his youth- 
ful folly, he was meanwhile ^ ruled by his 
friends in Atholl’ (75.) Some time before 
the battle of Killiecrankie, Dundee had his 
headquarters in Strowan, from which he 
addressed several letters ; but, probably on 
account of the influence of Lord Murray, the 
Robertsons were not present at the battle. 
It was, however, reported to Lord Murray, 
on 29 July, that Robertson and Duncan 
Menzies, with an advanced part of King 
James’s forces, had passed Dunkeld on the 
way to Angus, and were threatening to kill 
all who refused to join them (75. p. 41). 
Subsequently the Robertsons were sent by 
General Cannon to reconnoitre Perth, where 
they were attacked Iw Mackay’s forces and 
completely routed. For taking part in the 
rising Robertson, though still under age, 
was in 1690 attainted by parliament, and his 
estates were forfeited. He made his escape 
to France, and, after remaining for some time 
at the court of St. Germains, is said to have 
served in the French army in one or two 
campaigns. After the accession of Queen 
Anne in 1703, he obtained a remission, and 
returned to his estates ; but, as he did not 
get the remission passed through the great 
seals, the forfeiture of 1690 was never legally 
repealed. The Duke of Perth wrote of him 
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in 1705 : ‘ lie luiB ever been rtcrupuleii^ly loyal 
[to the Jacobite cauao], atid since bis rtJaivii 
to his own country wo lild never take any oath 
nor meddle with those who now govern ’ (thii 
l)uke of Perth’s 'Instructions’ in Hooke’s 
Oovrespondimcej p. !2:]cS). 

With about live Imndred of lus clan 
F?truan joined the stamhird of IMar in 17 In. 
Some time before Se-ptu he was stait lor- 
ward by Mar with a party of the Itoht'.rtsmiH 
to reinlbrcse Coloiud Hay, who tlumoccupi^Hl 
Ihu’th. Mar at the aam’e tiinowrott^ to Hay 
as follows : ‘ You must take care to ])h 5 {ist^ 
the Elector of Strowan, as thi‘.y call him. 
lie is an old colonel, hnt, as ho says hini- 
self, iinderntands not much of the trade. So 
he’ll be ready to be advised by Holomd 
Balfour and Urqiiharb’ (Ouamberh, Itk- 
tory of the Itehellion in 77i/7). At. Sheri (1- 
niiiir tlie R,ol)ertsoiis, with the Atholl men, 
■wtTc statiomid on the left wing, which was 
entirely roul.tal by Argyll’s hors(i. Tlu^ chi(d 
himserf was taken ijrisilner during the battb^, 
but was rescued by bis kinsman, Bobert 
Itobert'son of Invtnwack. AfU^r the battle 
he was again taken ])ristmer, but whikMuu ng 
conveyed to Edinburgh made his esc,ap(^ by 
the assi.stance of his sistxir Margaret. He 
again took refuge in France, where h(^ was 
for some time one of tlui colomds of the 
Scots brigade ((huMBEKS, IlliMrntiom (f 
the Author of Waoerkyj od. 1884, p. 4). In 
1 723 the estate of Btruan was granti^d by 
the government to the chief’s sister Mar- 
garet, 'for the subsistence of hersidf and 
other poor relations and nieces’ of the chief 
(^Cal IVeamry Papers, l720"-8, p. 221). On 
his return in 1726 she disponed it iii trust 
for the behoof of her brotlun*, and in the 
event of his death without lawful heirs to 
I) uncan, son of Aloxand{3r Bobiudson of 
Brumachune, her fatlier’s cousin and the 
next lawful heir of the family. It is statcul 
also that he forcibly removed h(^r from the 
house— being unable to abide her imperious 
disposition—and sent her to the w(\stem 
isles (Ramsay, Scotland awl Bcotwmri in the 
Eighteenth Cemtury, i. 32). ^ Blie ditul in 
1 727. Struan obt ained a remiHsion from the 
government in 1 7 31 . 

The Robertsons were not out as a elan in 
1745, but about 140 of Ht man’s tenants in 
liannoch joined the highland army. The 
old chief himself attimded as a sjiectator, 
and was present at the battle of .Preston- 
pans. After the batthj he was piwsuaded to 
return home, and the Robertsons, during 
the remainder of the campaign, were incor- 
porated in the Atholl brigad(;v As a special 
mark of respect, and doubtless much to his 
gratification, he was driven back to his house 


at Oario in Sir John Ooptfs carriage, and 
clad in his fur-lined coat, the most romark- 
al)h3 trophy of the highhimhu's’ H])oil. As 
tlu'.re was tlien no road for wheehai convey- 
ances to his resident‘.e, tlio carriage having 
been driven as iar as it could bt3 pulled was 
carri(‘d llie lannaining distance on the shoiil- 
d(3rs of the clansmen (Ohamhirw, Ilkfory of 
the UeM/ionof 17/f, Oil. 18(h), ]». 137). (in 
account of his great agi^,aiul tins fact that ho 
had taken no activt^ part, in the rising, his 
name was omiljiod in the list of proscrip- 
tioTis. He thus enjoycal the uni{nio distinc- 
tion of having betm * out ’ in alt the throe 
gnuit r(4)(d lions, atid of having (^scaped witli 
UK^ndy nominal ])unishmtmtu I [e died with- 
out; lawful issue at his house at (lario in 
Hannoch on 18 April 1749, in his (fighty- 
iirat year, and was buried in tlu^ family t oinb 
at Btruan. Although tlu^ distance was 
eight (uni mlli^s, the funeral was attended by 
about two t.housand inounnu's. 

Btruan, in tho hauling traits of his cha- 
racter, bore a faint nasembhuice to Biinon 
bVaser, lord Jjovat., his univm’slty education, 
as was the case with Eovat, only siowing to 
bring into prominence tlu' old savugi^ charac- 
tmnstics ol the Heltic chief. Bui lus per- 
sonality was wiuiki^r, and ln3 was more trust- 
wort hy as w(4l as mori' amiable. His worst 
fault, was pt^rhaps his disri^gard of his lawful 
debts; he was accustomtul to have all the 
passi'H in his vicinit-y guardiul that he might 
liavo tinudy warning of the arrival of the 
olliccws of justice. On one occasion anollicer 
did ohtain’admission to him, and was received 
with every mark ofiunirt esy ; but t he women 
of the house, having got an inkling of his 
errand, stripped him naked and soused him 
umh'ir tlu' pump ( Ramsay, Scotland awl Scots^ 
mm, ]). 33). Bt man had cousiderabh^ riputa- 
tion as a wit, and (uiltivattal poiU.ry, although 
in a somewhat caridess and reeldcsH fashion. 
Many of his poems are stated to have been 
copied from his own recitations while in his 
cups. A volume of them was published sur- 
replitiously shortly after his death, and an 
abridged (allthm appeared at Edinburgh in 
1785'^- hut without a date on the title-page -- 
un(l(3r the title 'The History and Martial 
Atcluevements of the Itobertsons of Btrowan, 
and the Poems on Various Suhjecds and Oc5- 
casions by lion. Alex. llobert.so’n of St.ro wan, 
Tlsquira,’ Robertson is credited by some with 
being the prototype of tlie Baron Bradwardlne 
in Scott’s ' Waverley,’andt-he tluany obtains 
some corroboration from tlie fac^-t that Scott 
puts in the mouth of the baron a stanza of 
Htnian’s poetry ; 

For cmsl love has garten’d [gartered] lowmyleg, 
And dad my kauucims la a philabeg. 
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As Sfcrnan died without lawful issue, lie 
was succeeded in the estate by Duncan 
Robertson of Drumachune ; but, as Duncan 
was not included in the indemnity, he was 
dispossessed of the estate in 1752, and re- 
tired to France. Duncan’s son, Alexander 
Robertson, obtained, however, a restitution 
of Sbruan in 178 1, and on liis death without 
issue, in 1822, it was inherited by Alexander 
Robertson, a descendant of Duncan Mor, 
brother of Donald Robertson [q - v.I, tutor of 
Struan. 

[Chambers’s Histories of tho Rebellions and 
Illastx'ations of the Author of Waverloy; Hist. 
MrtS. Comm. 12th Hop pt. viiL; Hathauiel 
Hooke’s Corrospondonco (in tho Bannatyno 
Club) ; Riimsay's Scotland and Se.otsmon in tho 
Eighteenth Century; Martial Atchievomonts of 
tho Robertsons; I)oiip;las’8 Barouap;o of Scot- 
land ; Robertson’s Brief Account of the Clan 
Donnachaidh, 1894.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, ANDREW (1777-1845), 
miniature-painter, horn at Aberdeen on 
14 Oct. 1777, was the youna’ost of the 
five sons of William ItoltertiSon of Drnmna- 
hoy and his wife .Ittan, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross of Balnag’owan. Ilis brother 
Archibald is separately noticed; another 
brother AUjxander, born at Aberdeen on 
18 May 1772, studitul miniature-painting in 
London under Samuel Sludley (q. v.], fol- 
lowed his brother Archibald to America, and 
died in 1841, leaving dtiscendants. 

Andrew was at hi'st intended for the 
medical profession, and took a degi’ee at 
Marischal Oolh^ge, Aberdeen. The support 
of his family devolving upon him, he adopted 
art as a profession, and after studying in 
Edinburgh under Alexander Nasmyth [q. v.], 
and for a short time under Sir Henry Rae- 
burn [q. V.], he started practice in Aber- 
deen as a miniature-painter, adding to his 
income by painting scenery for local thea- 
trical performances. His manner of minia- 
ture-painting was based upon instructions 
from his elder brother, Archibald. In .Tune 
1801 he came to London, and, securing the 
interest of William Hamilton, R.A., Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. [q. v.], and other 
noted painters, obtained admission to the 
schools of the Royal Academy. There his 
work quickly attracted notice. He first ex- 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy in 
1802. Gaining the patronage of Benjamin 
West, P.R.A. [q. v.], he painted West’s por- 
trait in miniature, and had it engraved in 
mezzotint by G. Dawe. At this time the 
leading miniature-painters in London were 
Richard Oosway, R.A., and S. Shelley; and 
as Robertson’s style of painting was entirely 
diTerent from theiis, being of a more direct 
YOL XLvni. 


and academical nature, a large field was open 
to him, of which he took full advantage, and 
he rapidly became one of the leading minia- 
ture-painters of the day. His work was 
based on careful studies and copies made 
from works of great ])ainters, and, if it lacked 
the delicate fancy and individuality of Cos- 
way and Shelley, it possessed more solid 
quality and more direct honesty of purpose. 

In December 1805 Robertson wasa])pointed 
miniature-painter to lI.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, and in February 1807 obtained the 
privilege of going to Windsor and i)ainting 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. Robertson 
was in 1807 one of the founders and the first 
secretary of the short-lived society known as 
the Associated Artists in Watercolours. He 
became a leader among the Scottish residents 
in London. In 1803 he was one of the origi- 
nators of an artists’ corps of volunteers, and 
on their services being declined, he joined 
the volunteer corps of loyal North Rritons 
under Lord Reay, and was appointed lieu- 
tenant on 3 Oct. 1803, with command of 
two rifle companies. In 1814-15 Robertson 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
charitable scheme which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Caledonian Asylum in London. 
In 1815 he ])aid a long visit to Paris, where 
the works of art brought together by Napo- 
leon were in course of dispersal. Robertson 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions up to 1842. He had 
several eminent pupils, including Sir Wil- 
liam Charles Ross [q. v.] He died at Hamp- 
stead on 6 Dec. 1 846. He married the only 
daughter of Samuel Boxill of Waterford, 
Barbados, by whom he left a family. Several 
miniatures by Robertson were exhibited by 
his son,^the late Samuel Boxill Robertson, at 
South Kensington in 1866, including portraits 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, Princess Amelia, Sir 
David Wilkie, and Archdeacon Coxe. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
ed, by Emily Robertson ; Redgra-re^s Diet, of 
Artists; Roget’s Hist, of the ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society; Catalogues of the Miniature Exhibi- 
tion, 1865, the Royal Academy, and other Exhi- 
bitions ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] 

L. 0. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1765- 
1836), miniature-painter, born at Monymusk 
in Scotland on 8 May 1765, was eldest son 
of William Robertson of Drumnahoy, near 
Aberdeen,, and Jean Ross, his wife ; Andrew 
Robertson [q. v.] was his brother. He was" 
educated at Aberdeen, and received his flrsu 
instruction in drawing from a deaf-and- 
dumb artist. In 1786 he came to Loudon 
and became a student of the Royal Aca- 

B B 
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demy, working under Sir Joshua ll(iyiiold8 
aiurj^njamin "West. Ills miniature por- 
traits soon attracted attention. Hearing 
through some Scottish friends that there was 
an O])oning for his art in the new world, 
Itohc.u'tson remoYed to America. The Eai*l 
of Buchan, who was intei-estod in his pro- 
gress, gave him a letter of rocommcmdation 
to Washington, and entrusted to him a gift 
known as the ^ ’Wallace Bov/ r(iquosting at 
the same time a portrait of AVashingtou from 
the pencil of Eobertson. This introduction 
gained for Kohertson admission into the 
iamily circle of Washington.^ lie painted a 
portrait of Washington in oils for Buchan, 
and miniatures of A\hishington and his wife 
in watercolours on ivory, which are in the 
possession of two of Bohiu'tson’s grand- 
daughters. Rohortsou met with so much 
success that he settled in New York, a,nd was 
•joined hy his brother Ahjxand(U‘ in 17012. 
Tlu^y set xxp a drawing school at 79 Libtitty 
StriHjt, New York, known as the Columbian 
Academy. Both brotluirs became prominent 
citizens in New York. Archibald died there 
in 1835. An engraved xjortrait of him was 
published in 1805. 

Archibald married, in 1793, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Abramae and Magdalen Us- 
penard of New York, and had a numerous 
family, of whom the fourth son, Anthony 
Lisponard Robertson, became chief justice 
of New York. 

[Letters and Papers of Andro-w Robertson, 
edited by Emily Robertson ; Unpublished Wash- 
ington Portraits (Magazine of Americnn History, 
April 1H88) ; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography.] L, C. 

ROBBETSON, ARCHIBALD (dl847), 
major-general and director of the East India 
Company, was nominated a cadet in 1800, 
and was made ensign in the 6th native in- 
fantry (Bombay establishment) on 22 May 
1801. On 17 Oct. he became lieutenant. 
Shortly before this the ^aekwar of Gujarat 
had called in the lielx) of the government of 
Bombay, and a British resident (Major 
W^alker) had been appointed. The Arab 
troops, which formed the garrison of Baroda, 
mutinied and seized the gaekwar. Robert- 
son t{)ok part in the siege by which Baroda 
was recovered. In 1 803 he was given the 
command of a local corps in Gujarat, and 
in the following year he was also employed 
as a revenue oilicer. 

In 1805, when arrangements were made 
for the administration of Gujarat, he was 
appointed first assistant of the colleotorship 
ot Kaira, and remained twelve years in this 
position. He assisted Colonel in the 

operations undertaken in 1807-8 to compel 


the rajputs of Kat tiawar to pay their tribute 
to the gjiekwar, including the siege of the 
fort of ivandorna ; and he was also present 
at the siege of Malia in 1809. lie became 
caiitain in the army on 4 July 1811, and in 
the 0th native infantry on 1 Oct, 1812, 

In 1817 he was made collector of the 
eastern zilla, north of the Malii ; and in 
IH2S he was given charge of the province of 
Khancleish as collector and magistrate. lie 
found this important di8t.ri(‘,t in a very dis- 
turbed state, but he organised imlice, put 
down robbery and murder, corrected abuses, 
and at the end of three years loft it in good 
order. In 1827 ho was a])pointcd resident 
at Satara (a post aftiurwards occupied by 
Outram ana Bartlo Brime). 13i(u*o he worked 
smoothly with the rajah while satisfying lua 
own govermmuit. ITii bt'came major on 9 Jan. 
1822, lieutenant-coloiuil on I' May 1824, 
colonel on 1 Dec. 1829, and maior-general 
(local rank) on 28 J 1837. 

He retunuHl to 'England in 1831, and was 
elected a director of tlu^ East India Company 
in 181(). Be dital in Loudon on 9 June 1847. 

[(lent. Mag. 1847, ii. G40; Dodwell and Miles’s 
List of Onioors of the Indian Army; East India 
Company’s Register; Wilson’s continuation of 
Mill’s History of British India.] R. M. L. 

EOBBETSON, ARCHTBALD (1789- 
1864), medical writer, was b(>m at 'Cock- 
burnspath, near Dunhar, on 3 Dec. 1789, 
and educated at Dunse school, and after- 
wards by Strachan in Berwi(*.kshire. 
After prosecuting his medimil studies in 
Iklinburgh, ho pasHtnl as asaiatant surgeon 
in 1808, and was appoint, ed to Mill prison 
hospital for French prisoners at Hymoutkx 
In ISOO ho was in Lord GambicYs flagship 
the Caledonia in Basque roads, when Lord 
Dundonald tried tQ bum the French fleet, 
lie then served in the Baltic, and after- 
wards in the West Indies, in the Persian 
and the Oydnus, Ixtsidee boat service in the 
attempt on Now Orleans. At the peace of 
1813 with America he went on half-pay, 
having received a medal with two clasps, 
lie graduated M.B. at Edinburgh in 1817, 
his thesis being on the dysentery of hot 
climates. lie settled in 1818 at Northamp- 
ton, where he obtained a lucrative practice. 
In 1820 he was elected physician to the 
Northampton inflrmary. In i85S he retired 
to Clifton. On 11 Feb. 1836 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
same year becam.e a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. He died at 11 West 
Mall, Olifton, on 19 Oct, 1864, leaying one 
son, the Rev. George Samuel Robertson 
(1825-1874), M. A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Eobertsoii wrote: 1- Dysenteria re- 
gioiium calidarum,’ 1817. 3. ‘ JMedical Topo- 
graphy of New Oideans, with ati Account 
of the Principal Diseases that affected the 
Fleet and Army of the late unsuccessful 
Expedition against that City,’ 1818. 3. ‘A 
Lecture on Civilisation,’ 1889. He also con- 
tributed to Sir Jolin Forbes’s ^Cycloptedia 
of Practical IVIodicine,’ 1833-5, 4 vols. 

[Proceedings of the Medical and Chimrgical 
Society, 3S()7, v. 46; Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 1866, v. ;-l05~6 ; Proceed- 
ings of Royal Society, 1866, vol. xiv. p. xvii; 
British Medical Journal, 1865, i. 16.] G-. 0. B. 

ROBERTSOH, BARTriOLOJ^IEW 
16:20), divine, was probably of Scottish origin, 
in March W'2i) he was granted a pass by a 
* member of ])arliament to be (unployed about 
iny necessary and spiritual atlaira and busi- 
ness in and about London and elsewhere’ 
(State Fape}\% Dora. James I, cxx. 58). The 
member is doubtless one of the patrons to 
wlioin Robinson dedicated his books. He 
■wrote: I, ^The Heavenly Advocate, or a 
Short Direction for the Speedy Understand- 
ing of the New Testament,’ fjondon, 1617 
(dedicated to Sir James Fullerton, gentle- 
man of the bedchamber). 2. ^The Crown 
of Life, containing the Combat betwixt the 
Flesh and the Spirit,’ London, 1618 (ded. to 
James I’s qtieen Anne). 8. ^The Soules 
Request, or a most sweet and comfortable 
Dialogue between Christ and the Soule,’ Lon- 
don, 1618 (ded. to Sir William Howglll). 

4. ^ A Heavenly and Comfortable Mould of 
Prayers,’ 1618. 5. ^ A Meditation of the 

Mercy and Justice of God ’ (ded. to Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander). 6. * The Anatomy of a j 
Distressed Soul,’ London, 1619 (ded. to Sir 
Robert Naunton [q. v.]). 7. ^ A Line of Life, 
pointing to the Immortality of a Virtuous 
Name ’ (anon.), London, 1620. 

fRobinsun’s Works in the Bodleian ; Watt’s 
Bihl. Brit.1 W. A S. 

ROBERTSON, DAVID (1795-1854), 
bookseller, son of a farmer, was born in the 
parish of Kippen, Perthshire, in 1795. He 
received a fair education in his native dis- 
trict, and in 1810 was apprenticed to William 
Turnbull, bookseller, Trongate, Glasgow. On 
the death of Turnbull in 1823, Robertson 
carried on the business for seven years, in 
partnership with Thomas Atkinson. In 1830 
the partnership was dissolved, and Robertson 
opened new premises in a different part of 
Trongate. His gift of story-telling, his love 
of Scottish poetry, and his tact and ahrewd- 
neaS) soon won him valued friendships . and 
snccess, and his place of business became a 
rendezvous for local men of letters. To his 1 


ordinary trade as bookseller he gradually 
added publishing. Asa citizen he was highly 
appreciated, and in 1842 his portrait, painted 
by Sir Daniel Macnee, was publicly presented 
to him. He died of cholera on 6 Oct. 1854, 
and was buried in Glasgow necropolis, where 
his friends placed a memorial obelisk, with 
medallion portrait. He married, in 1826, 
Frances Aitken, daughter of a prominent 
Glasgow builder. Three daughters and a sou 
David, who succeeded to the business, sur- 
vived him. 

In 1832 Robertson published the first issue 
of * Whistle Binkie,^ a collection of con- 
temporary Scottish lyrics. This he followed 
up with four similar series, and in 1846 
with a separate volume of 'Songs for the 
Nursery,’ which was highly praised by Lord 
Jeffrey in a letter to the publisher (’ Whutle 
LHnkie, i. 89, ed. 1890). The whole were 
reissued in one volume in 1848, in two vo- 
lumes in 1853, and again, with considerable 
additions, in 1878 and 1890. Two series of 
' The Laird of Logan,’ graphic and charac- 
teristic Scottish stories narrated by Robert- 
son himself and others, appeared in 1885 
and 1837, and a complete enlarged edition, de- 
dicated to the prince consort, in 1841. New 
issues, with additions, were published in 1845 
and 1854, and frequently reprinted. Robert- 
son also published William Motherwell’s 
'Poems’ (1832, 1847, 1849) and Henderson’s 
excellent collection of 'Scottish Proverbs’ 
(1832), besides the 'Western Supplement’ 
to ' Oliver and Boyd’s Almanac,’ from 1824 
onwards. 

[Information from Robertson’s son, Mr. David 
Robertson, Glasgow ; Whistle Binkie, ed. 1878 
ami 1800 ; Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs; 
Aird’fi Sketches of Glasgow Notabilities; Mac- 
kay’s Through the Long Day ; IIedderwi<*.K’s 
Backward Glances.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, DONALD (Ji, 1644- 
1660), tutor of Struan or Strowan, was the 
second son of Robert Robertson, tenth baron 
of Strowan, Perthshire, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Macdonald of Keppoch. On 
the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
1636, he became tutor to his nephew Alex- 
ander, twelfth baron (father of Alexander, 
thirteenth baron [q. v.J), during whose long 
minority he held command of the clan. In 
April 1644 he joined the Marquis of Huntly 
in Aberdeenshire, with sixty of his clan 
(SPAXiUiKO, Memorialk, ii. 343), and shortly 
afterwards was sent by him on an expedi- 
tion into Angus (ib. p. 346). In the attack 
on the town of Montrose he and ' some high- 
landmen’ did ' brave service with their short 
guns ’(f5. p. 348). With other anti-covenant- 
ing leaders he was in 1645 declared by the 
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SoottLsh piirliament p:uilty of hi^-h txoaKOn, 
and his arms wore ordered to bo riven at the 
cross of Edinbur^di (Balrouk, Anmls, iil 
270). On the arrival of Montrose in Scot- 
land in A.np;'ust 1045, UoborRson joined him 
in Atholl (SCALDING, ii. 402), and took part 
in all the principal battles of the campaign, 
specially distinguishing himsidf at Inver- 
lochy. On 10 June 1()40 he received from 
Montrose a commission as colonel. At tho 
liestoration his services were rewarded with 
a pension. 

[Spalding’s Mfemonalls of tho Trubles (Spald- j 
ing Club); Balfour’s Annals of Scotland;! 
i)ous?las’s Baronago of SenUaud, p. 408 ; Kobort.- 
son’s Brief Account of tho Clan Donnachaidh, 
1804.1 Jf. H. 

BOBEBTSON, EBEIST WILLIAM 
( I S 1 5-187-1 ), historical writ(U‘, only surviving 
son of Francis Bobertson (17()5 1852), by 
Ilia wife Laura Dorothea, daughter of Wil- 
liam Sutherland Rosa, was born at his father’s 
seat of Ohilcoto in Dt^by shire on 17 Sept. 
1815. His family, like that of William^ 
Eobertaon the great lusBirian, was on(^ of 
the derivative branclu^s of tlio Robertsons of 
Struan or Strowan (see DoirabAS, Uaronatje^ 
1798, pp. 407 sq.) He matriculated from 
Worcester College, Oxford, on 2 May 185B, 
and, after graduating B.A. in 1887, was 
called to the bar from Lineoln’a Inn in 1845. 
In 1852 he succotaled to the family estate, 
and took np his abode at Niithcrsoahi ITall, 
near Aahby-de-la-Zouch, L(viC(i8tershiro. 11 
was a justice for the county, and in 1870 
was nominated high sheriiT and deputjr lieu- 
tenant. But Bobertaon combined with the 
position of a country squire the habits of a 
thorough student and an ardent book col- 
lector. 

He concentrated Ids attention at first 
U])on early S(*ottiah history, and prodiUMHl 
in 1802 ‘ Scotland under her Early Kings: 
a History of the Kingdom to the 'Close of 
the Thirteenth Century ’ (Edinburgh, 2 vols. 
8vo), a work in which fertility of illustra- 
tion and power of generalisation are com- 
bined with originality and depth of refl(mTch, 
He places a study of this period for tho first 
time on the firm basis of a critical analysis of 
the authorities. Fna^man (mdeavoured, with- 
out comph^te success, to impugn his vindi- 
cation of the early imlepcmdence of Scotland 
{Noman Conquest^ I note B). Ten years 
later he gave to tho world a work even more 
illustrative of his exceptional power of con- 
densing erudite information in ^Historical 
Essays in connection with the Land, the 
Church, &c.’ (Edinburgh, 8vo). The title is 
in some respects misleading, as the researches 
deal more particularly with early currencies, 


nu'diawal standards of weight and tn(Hisure- 
numt, and divers problems touching the 
K{>cial life of the early English, than with 
ecclesiastical or agrarian topics. His inten- 
tion of treating tlie relations of the English 
church with Ronui in a subsequent volume 
was rendered nugatory by Ins premature 
d(^ath. Early in May 1874' he injured him- 
self in an at-tempt to save from death by 
burning two young ladies, his nieces, who 
wmre staying at Net.herseale. Shortly after- 
wards, at the consecration of a new burial- 
ground which he had presented to Nether- 
church, Robtirtson caught a cold, which 
aggravat(Hl th(^ sho(*.k his systtun had received, 
and he died, after much su He ring, on 3 June 
1874 {Leicester Adrertiser^ 13 June). Ilia 
styh^ was dry and unadorned, but the ori- 
ginal and suggt‘stive quality of his r('.S(uu’cho$ 
rendtu*ed tlu^ loss to hist.orical scioucc far 
gT(Miter than the amountof luB])ubliHluHl work 
might H(Hun to itulicato. By Ins marringo, on 
11 June 1838, to Isnhella, youngest daiighter 
of William Manby Col (grave of Braceb ridge 
Hall, Robiu'tson hd’t a son, Ih’ancis William 
(1 841)"- 1 882), and two daughters. 

[Foster’s Almtiui Oxon. ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1882, p. Walford’s County Bkini- 
lies; Broe. of 80 c. of Antliiuaries of Beotland (of 
which RobertHon wnsa 5*11. >w). xt. 5 ; Atlunueum, 
25 July 1874; Leicester Daily Mail, 20 June 
1874.1 T. 8 . 

ROBEBTSOH, EREDERTOK WIL- 
LIAM. ( 1813*1853), (livijie, the eldest of a 
family of four soms, was born in London on 
3 F(h. 1813. His fatber, Frederick Robert- 
son of St. Anne’s, Soho, was an oHicer in the 
royal artilhwy ; his grandfather had been a 
colomd, and both lunnulitary inlliience and 
actual (mvironnumt (umspired to imbue his 
character with military influe, nces. He was 
(uIucuRhI successively at Beverley grammar 
I school, at Tours, at llu^ New Edin\)\irgh Aca- 
demy (where he wjis a contemporary with 
I James Momu’oiir, afterwards lord advocate) 

I and at Edin))urgh University. His fatlier, 
i whose other sons had (unbraced tho milit ary 
profession, was (hjsirous that Frederick should 
tx'coma a chwgyman, but ho rofustKl^ from a 
s(!nse of unwokhinesfl. His own inclina- 
tion was for the array, but ho consentcul to 
be placed in a solicitors office,^ and remained 
there until his health was evidently break- 
ing down under the uncon gtmiality of Ida 
e:nploymont. His father obtained the pro- 
miso of a commission, and Robertson studied 
ardently for his intended profession until, in* 
1837, the delay of the appointment, and the 
constant pressure of his mther and of friends, 
induced him to yield Ms own wishes, a eacri- 
hc© which he found the easier as h© had 
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always lived under strong religious influ- 
ences ; and one of iiis chief motives for 
wishing to enter the army had been mis- 
sionary zeal. lie matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in May 1837, and five 
days afterwards received the ofler of a com- 
mission in the 2nd dragoon guards, which he 
declined. Had he entered the army he would 
have made an excellent officer; hut the world 
would not have heard of him, unless as the 
subject of a court-martial. 

Itobertson's antecedents did not promise a 
brilliant university career. Although work- 
ing hard, he obtained no distinction, and his 
residence was chiefly important to him for 
his thorough study of Plato and Aristotle, 
whose works eventually exerted much influ- 
ence upon his mind. For the time he seemed 
no more than a budding evangelical curate, 
much out of harmony with the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which Oxford was then steeped. 
Among his Oxford friends, however, was Mr. 
lUiskin. He was ordained in July 1840, and 
took a curacy in the parish of St. Mary Ka- 
lendar, in the poorest part of Winchester, 
wdiere, between the strenuousness of his 
labours and the unwisdom of his asceticism, 
his health broke down within a year. Hav- 
ing graduated B.A. in J84J (M.A. 1844), he 
travelled, and spent a considerable time in 
Geneva, where he made the acquaintance of 
C6sar Malan. Malan said to him : ‘ Vous aurez 
une tristo vie et un triste minist^re.’ This 
melancholy prognostication seemed fulfilled 
in his ministi’y at Cheltenham. 

On 6 Oct. 1841 he married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir GeorgeWilliamBenys (1788- 
1857), first baronet, of Easton-Nesto'n, North- 
amptonshire, whom he had met at Geneva. 
Some eighteen months later he became curate 
to Archibald Boyd, afterwards dean of Exeter, 
then incumbent of Christ Church, Chelten- 
ham. Many causes may be assigned for the 
despondency which overclouded nearly the 
whole of his residence at Oheltenbam, but 
probably none was so powerful as one of 
‘which he was himself unconscious, the in- 
evitable chafing against the equally inevit- 
able restraint of his subordinate position. 
About 1845 he became conscious 01 having 
outgrown both the sphere which he had 
entered and the ideas with which he had 
entered upon it. The consequent breach of 
his most cherished friendships occasioned 
him intense pain, and drove him in 1846 to 
Seek repose in Germany, where he was aided 
to recover balance of mind by the success 
with which he for a time filled the pulpit 
of the English church at Heidelberg. Ke- 
tununcr with calmer feelings and more settled 
views, he applied for clerical work to Bishop ' 


Wilberforce, who, although dissenting from 
some of his opinions, offered him the charge 
of St. Ebbe’s, a parish in the poiirest part of 
Oxford. Robertson entered enthusiastically 
upon this duty, and the church was beginning 
to fill with undergraduates when he received 
from trustees the offer of the incumbency of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. This, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary advantage, he was 
unwilling to accept, hut yielded at length to 
the advice of Bishop Wilberforce. Remov- 
ing to Brighton, he ])reached his first sermon 
there on 15 Aug. 1847. 

There is perhaps no parallel. in English 
church history to the influence of Robert- 
son’s six years’ ministry at a small proprie- 
tary chapel. That his eloquence should soon 
fill it was a matter of course. The extraor- 
dinary thing was that he should so soon 
come to be an important force in the com- 
munity, and that, scarcely publishing any- 
thing, he should acquire so much influence 
and celebrity far beyond its limits. It can 
only be said that he was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of unique genius. Many 
pulpits were occupied at the time by men to 
whom the title of genius would not be mis- 
applied, but they were without exception 
party men, and representatives of some par- 
ticular school of thought. Robertson be- 
longed to every party and to none; there 
was no school with which he did not feel 
deep sympathy on many points, and none 
from which he was not divided by irrecon- 
cilable differences. Alone among the divines 
of his day he was entirely untrammelled, 
original, and fearless. His power was greatly 
increased by his singular ability for dealing 
with the working classes, whose estrange- 
ment from the churches was deeply lamented 
by thoughtful peraons, but with whom, be- 
fore Robertsons advent to Brighton, fe-w of 
the clergy had been able to do anything. 
Robei'tson speedily obtained their full conh- 
dence, and the most dramatic episodes of his 
ministry are connected with his foundation 
of a working men’s institute and 'with the con- 
troversies and the public recognition which 
grew out of it. His celebrity was no doubt 
also promoted by the incessant cavils of in- 
fluential cliques in Brighton society, and of 
representatives of various religious parties, 
who one and all resented his frequent dissent 
from them far more than they valued his 
frequent agreement. These attacks, and the 
intense annoyance he felt when he found him- 
self deserted by individual members of his 
congregation, undoubtedly shortened his life. 
Robertson, whose character, in all points that 
were comprehended within the region of mo- 
rality, was not only stainless but exalted^ 
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nevertheless sulFered from some minor de- 
fects disastrous in his public position-fiery 
vehemence, exaggerated sensitiveness, and an 
entire lack of humour. lie went into fits 
of passion over his detractors' iniquity with- 
out any countervailing perception of their 
absurdity, and every petty annoyance still 
lurther impaired the nervous energy which, 
apart from all merely external causes, was 
continually preying u])on itself. The fire 
and emotion of the private correspondence 
published by Mr. vStopForcl Brooke (a selec- 
tion from a great mass) would alone sufiico 
to exhaust a delicate constitution. In Fe- 
bruary 1853, when he delivered at the 
Brighton Athenmum a lecture on the pout 
Wordsworth (who had received his honorary 
degree at Oxford during Kobertson’s under- 
gi'aduateship), his health was visibly de- 
clining. Shortly afterwards, yicdding to the 
entreaties of hia congregation, he consented 
to seek rest for a time, and leave his church 
in the hands of a curate. The gentleman ho 
selected was objected to by the vicar of 
Brighton on the ground of some personal 
ollence given a few years before. Robert- 
son, witli his usual high spirit, refused to 
withdraw his nominee, and the consequent 
necessity for coiitimung to otiiciate killed 
him. He died of inflammation of the brain 
on 16 Aug. 1853, the sixth anniversary of 
his appearance at Brighton. More than two 
tliousand persons followed him to the grave. 
His widow remarried, on 5 Feb. 18(W, the 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson {d, 1880) 
of Aldwick, Sussex. Robertson left a son, 
Charles Boyd, who entered the foreign office; 
and a daughter, Ida Florence Geraldine, who 
married, first, Sir George Shuckburgh, ninth 
baronet, and, secondly, in 1886, Major Henry 
James Shuckburgh. 

Robertson's private letters would alone 
justify a literary reputation, with their vehe- 
mence of emotion, beauty of description, depth 
of thought, and refinement of taste. ' Ilia 
fame, notwithstanding, must mainly rest upon 
his ‘Sermons preached at Trinity Ohapel, 
Brighton/ published after his death (Ist and 
2nd ser. 1865, 3rcl ser. 1857, 4th sor. 1859, 
hth ser. 1890). These sermons abundantly 
prove that the secret of the preacher’s power 
wuis not merely personal Few composi- 
tions of the kind have been read with more 
eagerness or have exerted a wider influence, 
yet none have found their way to the public 
under greater disadvantages. They are for 
the most part derived either from imperfect 
shorthand notes or from simple recollections 
written out by himself in an abridged form 
for the benefit of friends. Most discourses 
subjected to a similar ordeal would have be- 


come a mere mput mortuum, but the most 
conspicuous charact^eristic of Robertson’s is 
their vitality. Elocpient, in the ordinary 
sense, they are not, nor do tliey shine by learn- 
ing or scholarship, which Robertson did not 
possess in any (extraordinary measure. They 
are simply the effusions of a mind whoso 
genius was turned to preaching, as that of 
other minds to poetry. Tlunr tlieology would 
generally bo calUid broad-church, but pro- 
smits few traces of influence recAuvod from 
Kingsley, Maurice, or any other broad-church 
leader. Robertson thought entiredy for him- 
self, and, as he was always thinking, the 
character of his teaching must have undor- 
gono considerable moditicationa. The direc- 
tion ho would have takmi may bo easily 
surmised, but cannot be certainly Imown. 

l)escend(',d from military anci^ators, sur- 
rounded with military associations, endowed 
to the full with military instincts and apti- 
tudes, the d(^Rcription ‘ soldier of the Cross ' 
in relation to Robertson stated a literal fact. 
He felt towards wr<mg and sin as a soldier 
fools towards (lust'.ardly enemies, and attacked 
hostile opinions and uncongenial habits of 
mind as ho would have mounted a breach or 
stormed a battery. Ho tliua ofiendH by jjer- 
p(‘,tual overstat(unont, c^snecially in his pri- 
vate correspondence, lie was mwortheless 
prisaervod from narrowniiss by his admirable 
gift of rcjcognising what was excellent in 
every party. With all his litirimiss, he was 
by no means deficiemt in and he was 
always ready to defer lo authority in exter- 
nals ; inwax'diy he would and must have his 
own way. ifis intimse subjectivity xiiado 
him indifferent to the authority of antiquity, 
on which the high-ehurcli party laid stress, 
and, though admiring and venerating many 
of the tractarian leaders, ho became more 
thoroughly estranged from them than from 
the evangelicals. 

Besides his sermons, hardly any of which 
were printed in his lilotimo, Robertson was 
the author of several hH^tures and addresscss 
(published separately in 1858), which, to- 
gether with a few public Bpcechcs and other 
productions, havci oeen collected and pub- 
lished as his ‘ Literary Romalns’ (1876, 8vo). 
The most important are those delivered in 
connection with the working-men’s institute 
at Brighton, especially the inaugural address 
(1849) and the two ‘ Lectures on theinfiuence 
of Poetry on the Working Olasaos’ (1852), 
which comprise a defence of ‘ In Memoriam' 
agamst the ordinary reviewing of the day. 
He also made a translation of Lessing oh the’ 
^ Education of the Human Race,’ and an 
analysis of ^In Momoriam’ (London, 1862, 
8vo), ‘ an endeavour to give the keynote of 
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each poem in the series/ Both these works 
were included in the above-mentioned vo- 
lume. His ‘Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians ’ were published 
aftjer his death (London, 1859, 8vo, several 
editions). In his youth he wrote much verse, 
some specimens of which have been pri- 
vately printed under the title of ‘A few 
Extracts from the Early Poetical Writings 
of F. W. They do not possess much 
merit. 

[By far the most important authority for the 
biography of Robertson is his ‘ Life and Letters,’ 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865) ; a most 
thorough and sympathetic piece of work, not- 
withstanding obvious reticences no doubt un- 
avoidable at the time. The ‘Life’ bv the Rev. 
T. Arnold (1886) is a book of comparatively 
little authority, but has muny interesting notices 
of Lady Byron and other friends of Robertson. 
See also the chapter on Robertson in Gilbert 
Sutton’s * Faith and Science.’ 1868, Louis Dumas, 
‘ ITn PrMicateur Anglais/ Montauban, 1894;, and 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, passim.] B. G. 

EOBERTSOH, GEORGE (1748?~1788), 
landscape-painter, born in London about 
1748, was son of a wine merchant, and re- 
ceived his education ixom a Mr. Bolfe in Red 
Lion Street, GlerkenwelL He studied art at 
Shipley’s school, and wa.s noted there for his 
skill in drawing horses, for which he received 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1761. 
He afterwards went to Italy, and studied 
in Rome. He was patronised by William 
Beck ford (1709-1770) f q .v.] of Somerley Hall, 
SufibLk, with whom Robertson went to Ja- 
maica, where Bockford had a large property. 
Robertson drew several views of this property 
in Jamaica, which on his return were nnely 
engraved by I). Lerpini^re, T. Vivares, and 
J. Mason, amd published by John Boydell 
[q, V.] lie also exhibited views of J amaica 
and other landscapes at the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists’ exhibitions, acting as vice- 
president of the society for some years. He 
obtained employment in London 'as a draw- 
ing-master, notably at a ladies’ boarding 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. He 
inherited a small fortune from an uncle and 
a house in Newington Butts, where he died 
on Sept. 1788, aged about 40. 

Robertson’s landscapes are theatrical in 
conception, but have peculiar merits. Many 
were engraved, including a series of views of 
'tl).e ironworks in Ooalbrookdale,by J. Fittler, 
Wilson Lowry, and F. Chesham, and two 
yiews of Windsor Castle, one with the royal 
fatnily on the terrace, by J. Fittler; all of 
these were published by Boydell. A series 
of scenes from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ drawn 
by Robei‘fcson in conjunction with Charles 


Reuben Ryley [q. v.], were also engraved. 
Robertson seldom painted in oil, but in the 
hall of the Vintners’ Company is a picture by 
him in oils of ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak.’ 
He also etched a few landscapes. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 
1760^893.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1750 P-3832), 
topographical writer, was born in Midlothian 
about 1760, occupied a farm at Granton, 
near Edinbiirgli, for many years, and was 
actively engaged in agricultural affairs in 
ditferent parts of Scotland from 1766 until 
shortly before his death. He moved from 
Granton to Kincardineshire in 1800 and mi- 
grated to Ayrshire in June 1811. He de- 
voted the latter portion of bis life to genea- 
logical investigations, working in the libr? ry 
at Eglinton Castle and among the Glasgow 
libraries. He died at his residence. Bower 
Lodge, near Irvine, in 1832 (Retrospect in 
Mural Mecolleotiom), 

Robertson’s more important publications 
were: 1. ‘ General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Midlothian, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment,’ Edinburgh, 1793, 4to ; London, 1794, 
4to ; ‘ with the additional remarks of seve- 
ral respectable gentlemen and farmers in the 
country/ Edinburgh, 1795, 8vo. This report 
enjoyed a good reputation among its fellows 
both for matter and style ; two appendices 
treat of dairy and garden management. For 
the bame board, in 1813, he sketched the 
^ Agx-ic lilt lire of Kincardineshire, or the 
Mearns.’ 2. ‘Topographical Description of 
Ayrshire; more particularly of Ounning- 
hame ; together with a Genealogical Account 
of the principal Families in that Bailiwick,’ 
Irvine, 1820, 4to (a useful compilation, with 
index to genealogies). 3. ‘ A Genealogical 
Account of the Principal F'amilies in Ayr- 
shire, more particularly in Cunninghame,’ 
Irvine; 3 vols. 12mo, 1823 ; with index and 
supplement, issued at Irvine, 1827, 12ino. 
4. ‘ Rural Recollections ; or the Progress of 
Improvement in Agriculture and Rurui 
Affairs \m Scotland^ Irvine, 1829, 8vo, 
The author judiciously confines himself to 
such changes in agriculture and in the con- 
dition of tne agricultural population as fell 
under his own immediate and very capable 
observation ; and says McCulloch, ‘ his work 
is highly interesting/ for the advance made 
by Scotland in industry, wealth, and their 
correlatives since 1765, when these recollec- 
tions commence^/, has, we believe, been quite 
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iiiipreccdetitecl in any old settled country, 
and is hardly, indeed, surpassed by anything 
that has taken place in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois.’ It has an interesting appendix of 
* Extracts respecting Manners and Customs.’ 
liohortson issued, in 1818 (Paisley, 4to), * A 
General Description of the Shire of Kon- 
ircw,’ including an account of its noble and 
ancient families, being a now edition, with 
an elaborate continuation of ‘ The Gent^alo- 
gical History of the Itoyal and Illustrious 
Eamily of the Stewarts/ &c. (1710), of 
George Crawfurd [q. v.] He also contributed 
to Arthur Young’s 'Annals of Agriculture ’ 
(London, 1808, &c.) and to the tracts of the 
Highland Society. 

[McCulloch’s Lit<‘rn.tnro of Political Economy, 
1845, p. 219; Donaldson’s Agriculr. Biogr. p. 
78 ; Quarterly Journal of Agilcultnro, Edin- 
burgh, 1820; AUibono’s Diet, of Engrush Lit. ; 
Advocates’ Library Cat. v. 786 ; Brit.Mus. Cat.] 

T. S, 

BOBEKTSOH, GEORG E OROOM (X84i2- 
1 B9ii), philosopher, sixth child of Charles Ro- 
bertson, ironmonger, by his wife, Marjorie 
Laing, was horn at Abc'rdoen on 10 Marcli 
1845^. He was a delicate and precocious 
child. After some elementary teaching ho 
was sent to the grammar stdxool at the age 
of eleven, and when hfteen won a bursary at 
JVIarischal College. He entered as a stucuait 
in November 1857, and at the end of his lirst 
three sessions was first in Grotde. In the 
fourth session he studied moral philosophy. 
He took his M.A. degree in 1801 'with 
the highest honours,’ being especially distin- 
guished in classics and philosophy. He at- 
tended the logic lecturt^s of Professor Bain, 
with whom lie formed a lifelong friendship. 
In October 1801 ho gained oxie of the newly 
founded Eorguson scholarships of 100^ a year 
for two years, his scholarship being awarded 
for 'classics and mental piiilosophy’ com- 
bined. This enabled him to extend his studios. 
He spent the winter of 1861-2 in attendance 
upon lectures at University College, London. 
In July 1862 ho went to Heidelberg, whore 
he mastered German, and spent the winter 
at Berlin, where he hoard Trendelenburg and 
other professors, and especially devoted him- 
self to Kant, The next summer was spent 
partly at Gdttingen and parti y in Paris. He 
returned to Aberdeen, where he tried unsuc- 
cessfully for an examinerahi|) in philosophy, 
and stayed at home, devoting himself to 
philosopnical reading. He helped Professor 
Bain in the revision of some of Ms books. 
In September 1864 he was appointed teach- 
ing assistant to Professor Gedfdes, and in that 
capacity lectured upon Greek during the two 
following sessions. In December 1866 Ro- 


bertson was elected to the chair of mental 
philosophy and logic in Ujiiversity College, 
Lojidon. His most formidable opponent 
was Dr. James Mart,ineau, who was rejected 
chiefly through the iniiuouco of G eorgo (Irote, 
on the groimd of the incompatibility of the 
professorship- with any kind of clerical posi- 
tion. Tlui decision led to some angry con- 
troversy, but prodiKH'd xio ill feelingbch ween 
the candidatt^s ( a full account of the facta 
was given by Robertson in his life of George 
Grote in this dictionary). Rohortson began 
his lectures in January 1867, and devoted 
himself unreservedly to his work as long as 
strength last eel. They involved much laliour 
and a careful study of original authorities, 
and he soon won the confidence of his col- 
leagues and tlie allection of a large number 
of pupils. Soon after his appointment ho 
undertook a work upon Hobbes ; he examined 
the manuscripts at Ghatsworth, and, besides 
other investigations, revived his mathema- 
tical knowh'dge in order to follow some of 
Hobhovs’s controversies. Failing health jire- 
vented the completion of a book which would 
have included a survey of the works of 
Hobbes’s ]>hiloHophical contemporaries. Part 
of his results were euibodiial in his admirable 
monograph upon 1 lobbies in IRackwood’s ' Phi- 
losoplihuil (hassics/ .188(5. 

In 1872 Roix'rtson married Caroline Anna, 
daughter of Sir Charles J olm Crompton [q . v.], 
justice of the ((mum’s b(mch. I’ho marriage 
was of the happit'st, and Mrs, Robertson en- 
tirely sympathisiul with, her husband’s views. 
From 1,870 to 1876 he was on the com- 
mitteo of the ' National Sot'.iety for Woimm’s 
8uirrag(}/ and in active corn^spondtmeo with 
J. 8. Mill, tlie iiresideut, until Mill’s death 
in 1878. In later ytuirs In^ took no active 
part in the movement.. The admission of 
female students to lectures at University 
Colh'ge was warmly and succ(.‘8.sfully sup- 
ported by him. Mrs. R<)h(5rtaon afterwards 
took a considerable share, with her husband’s 
advice, in the managtuxiont of the ladies’ col- 
lege at Girt on. 

In January 1876 appeared the first number 
of ' Mind,’ a title suggested by himself for 
the only English journal devoted to phi- 
losophy. The publisiii n|| expenses were undeiv 
taken by I’role.ssor Bain, on condition that 
Robertson should be the sole editor. The 
labour of collecting and revising contribu- 
tions, and of provi(iing full accounts of all 
current philosophical literature, was very con- 
siderable, and Rolxwtson discharged a trouble- 
some duty with the most punctilious accuracy. 
His high standard of thoroughness made him 
a csomparatively slow worker. In 1880 ap- 
peareilthe lirst symptoms of a disease which 
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involved severe suffering. He sulDmitted to 
strict regimen, and was helped by the entire 
devotion of his wife. Surgical operations 
became necessary, and in the winter of 1883- 
1884 he was obliged to obtain assistance in 
lecturing. Eepeated attacks in following 
years induced him to offer his resigimtion in 
1 888. The council refused to accept it until 
7 iVlay 189:^, when continuance had become 
manifestly impossible. _ His wife had been 
suffering from a fatal disease for some time, 
and died, after making every possible arrange- 
ment for her husband’s future, on 29 May. 
liobcrtson was attempting to take up some 
of his old work, but was much weakened, 
and a slight chill was too much for his re- 
maining strength. Ho died on 20 Sept. 1892. 
His friends were profoundly impressed by the 
heroic cheerfulness with which he bore the 
sufferings and anxieties of his later years, and 
carried on his work to the last moment at 
which it was possible. Though his health 
prevented him from finishing any considerable 
w’-ork, his influence in promoting philosophical 
studies in England, both by his lectures and 
his editoriallabours, was probably unsurpassed 
by that of any contemporary. In ])hilosophy 
his afiinities were cliieHy with the schoolrepre- 
Stmted hj tho Mills and Professor Bain ; but 
h(j was widely acquainted with philosophical 
literature of all schools, and singularly im- 
partial and cautious in his judgment. 

Eobertson wrote some articles in reviews, 
gave a few popular lectures, and contributed 
to the ^ Encyciopuidia Britannica’ and to this 
dictionary. Most of those and his chief ar- 
ticles in ^Mind’ were collected as ‘Philoso- 
)hical Eemains,^ 1894, edited by Professor 
'lain and Mr, T. ’Whittaker, Eobertson’s as- 
sistant in the editorship of ^ Mind.’ A me- 
moir by Professor Bain is prefixed. Two 
volumes of his lectures, edited by Mrs.Ehys 
Davids, are announced for publication. 

[Bfenioir by Prof. Bain, as above ; personal 
knowledge.] D* S. 

BOBERTSOK, JAMES (1720 P-1788), 
governor of New York, born in h ifeshire about 
1720, enlisted as a private, became a sergeant, 
and obtained an ensign’s commission by bis 
service at Oarthagena in 1740, Having sailed 
to America in 1766, he was appointed major- 
getieral of the royal troops raised in America, 
and was also barrack-master at New York. 
In 1772 he received a colonel’s commission, 
and in the engagement between the British 
troops and the colonists at Long Island in 
1776 he commanded a brigade. He took a 
leading part in the negotiations with Wash- 
ington for the release of Andr6. In 1779 
Eoberfcson was appointed head of a board of 


twelve commissioners for restoring peace, 
and in May of the same year he became 
civil governor of New York. In May 1781 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
Virginia. He thereupon sailed to Sandy 
Hook ; but hearing that Cornwallis had ar- 
rived with a commission which would super- 
sede his, he returned to New York. On 
20 Nov. 1782 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. In the following April he returned 
to England. . He died in London on 4 March 
1788. 

Our knowledge of Eobertson’s character 
rests entirely on the testimony of Thomas 
Jones, the chief justice of New York, a 
malevolent and disappointed man, who 
wrote a history of New Yferk during the 
revolutionary war. According to him, 
Eobertson, when barrack-master, enriched 
himself by clipping the coins which passed 
through his hands, and when civil governor 
established arbitrary tribunals. He showed, 
says Jones, 'the haughtiness, supercilious- 
ness, and contempt natural to the pride of a 
rich and opulent Scot,’ and, when appointed 
governor, was infirm, paralytic, and un- 
dignifiedly amorous. 

[Jones’s Hist, of New York; Gent. Mug. 
March 1788.] J. A. 1). 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1714-1705), 
orientalist, born in 1714 in the parish of 
Cromarty, studied for many years at Leyden 
University under Schultens, the celebrated 
Dutch orientalist, and was ‘called’ to his 
nal ive parish as minister, having been licensed 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1744. lie never settled at Cromarty, but, 
after graduating at Leyden as ' Britannus ’ 
on 20 Jan. 1749, proceeded to Oxford to study 
under Thomas Hunt [q. v.], the regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. He was offered an ad- 
vantageous post in Doddridge’s academy at 
Northampton; but the town council of 
Edinburgh, in response to a petition from 
the divinity students, elected him about 
May 1761 to the chair of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He received the fees of 
students only, his superannuated predecessor, 
Professor Dawson, retaining the salary for 
life. Dr. Johnson, who visited Edinburgh in 
August 1773, was delighted with the conver- 
sation of the professor of oriental tongues 
(Boswelx, ed. 1848, p. 277). Robertson 
was infirm during the last few years of his 
life, and died at Middlefield, Leith Walk, 
on 26 Nov. 1796. Professor Baird was ap- 
pointed as joint Hebrew professor in 1792. 
A medallion of Eobertson by James Tassie 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Jlob(^i’tson wrote: 1. ‘ Grammatica Linguae 
llebi’toje/ Edinburgh, 1758, 8 vo; 2nd edit. 
Edinburgh, 1785. 2. ^The Resemblance of 
Jesus to Moses considered,’ Edinburgh, 1765, 
Bvo. 5. ‘ Clayis Pentateuchi/ Edinburgh, 
1770, 8vo. This is a learned analysis of the 
Hebrew version of the Pentateucli, jnunttid 
in Latin and English. Two dissertations 
are prefixed (I) on the Arabian tongue, 
( 2 ) on the vowel points. A second edition, 
by the Rev. J. Kinghorn, was published at 
Jlorvvich in 1824, 8 vo. 

[Bowers Bist. of the XTniv. Edin.^ 1B17, ij. 
360-6 ; Hew Beott’s Fasti .falos, 8 coticaiiai, iii. 
279; Gent, Mag. Deeomber 179;), p. 1056; 
Foster’s life and Cornispoiuhnuie, ^ 32 n . ; 
Allibonu’s Diet, of English Litorature, ii. 1822 ; 
Ovme’a Bibl llibl. p. 377 ; Leyden Btudoius, 
pabl. by the Index 80 c. p. 84 ; Gommeirs 
Edinburgh XTniv. of 300 Years, 1884, pp. 53, 
66 .] C. F. S. 

ROBERTSOH, JAMES {d, 1820), Bene« 
dictino monk, was a native of Scotland, and 
at an early age was taken by his uncle, Father 
Marianus Hrockie, to the monastery belong- 
itig to the Scottish Benedictines at Ratisbon. 
There he became a profe.ssed father of the 
order, taking in religion the name of G alius. 
It is stated that ' this short, stout, nu'rry 
little monk was always jesting and poking 
fun^ (Stothbkt, Catholic Mmion in 
landj p. 406). As ho did not promise w<dl 
at Ratisbon, he was sent liome on the mission, 
and in 1707 he was chaplain at Munshes in 
Galloway. 

In 1808, at the special suggestion of tho 
Duke of Wellington, Canning sent Robertson 
to Denmark on a dangerous mission. Tho! 
Spanish general, the Marquis de la Eomana, ; 
luul been, with lus troops, treacherously de- 
tained in Denmark while the French ovi^r- 
ran Spain. Robertson was directed to invito 
the marquis to avail himself of the assisttuico 
of the English fleet in withdrawing lus troops. 
He made his way succesafully through tJio 
French forces in the assumed character of a 
dealer in cigars and chocolate, and at length 
ained access in the island of Ftinen to the 
panish commandeer, who accepted the oiler 
of the English ministry. An account of the 
difficulties ho oncoimtered in getting back 
to England will be found in tho ^ Narrative 
of a Secret Mission to the Danish Tslands in 
] 808, By the Rev. James .Robertson, Edited, 
from the author’s maniiBcri])t, by his nephew, 
Alexander Clinton Fraser,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. For some years after his escape from 
the continent in 1809 he resided at Dublin, 
but in 1818 he was officially employed abroad 
in diplomacy by the Duke oi Wellington. 
On the entrance of the allies into Paris he 


at once went thither, and put himself in com- 
naunication with tho duke. A liberal pension 
was siibsoqiiently bestowed on him by the 
British Government. Ijiuivitig Baris in 1815, 
he went to the monastery at Ratisbon. It 
appears that at this period' he inten^stod him- 
self in tho education of tho deaf and dumb, 
John Bulwer [q. v.j had about U)40 iirst 
noticed ‘ the capacity which deaf persons 
xisually possi'ss of enjoying music through 
tho med lum of the teet h.’ IJobiu'tson turned 
Bulwor’s observation to excollmit account in 
(iennany, and by his exertions a new source 
of instruction and enjoyment was opened to 
those otherwise insensibli', to sounds 
baiyk lievicWf July 1 885, p. 418). Robert- 
son was also the founder of the first blind 
asylum in Bavaria. A, largo and finely deco- 
ratixl hall belongi ng to the Scottish monastery 
was given by Abliot Bimedict Arbuthnot and 
lus cluqitor for a school for the blind. The 
Bavarian government provided the necessary 
material, mcUuling books with raised letters, 
and the crown princt^ ])r(went.ed Robertson 
with a donation of tim thousand florins for 
luH iicw undertaking. solemn opening 
of tills asyl urn 1 ook place with great ceremony 
on 5 May .1816, when 8,260 florins wiwe sub- 
scribed, Robertson himself contributing oixe 
thouHiind (Riui), Chnmivtes of 
hkiotch Mom^^Umj at lialudmn^ manuscript in 
tho poss(‘BHion of the Marquis of Bute), In 
1818 Robertson visited Scotland, but return- 
ing to Ratisbon, he died there in 1820. 

[Information from the Her. Oswald Himtor- 
Bhiir, O. 8 .B. ; Napier's Hist, of tho War in the 
PomnHula, 1851, i. 219, 220 ,] T. C. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (17884858), 
captain in the royal navy, [Hoe WALKBit, 
Jambs IhuumTsoN.l 

I ROBERTSON, JAMES (180B4860), 
divine, eldest son of William Robertson, 
farmer, and Barbara Andi^rson, his wife, was 
born at Ardlaw, Pitsligo, Alierdeenshire, on 
1 2 Jan. 1 808. 1 lo was ed ucated at the parish 
schools of Tyrie and Pitsligo, and afterwards 
at Marischal College, Abt^rdeen, where he 
obtained a mathematical bursary, and gra- 
duated at the university as M.A. in 1820. 
He was described by the professor of moral 
philosophy and logic as the best scholar who 
had been in Ida clasa for thirty years, and 
by the ])rofessor of mathematics as with one 
exception the best who had attended the col- 
lege for forty years. After attending the 
[divinity hall from 1821 to ^1824, he was 
lieenaed by the presbytery of Deer on 6 July 
'1825, and was appointed schoolmaster of the 
[town of Pitsligo. He next became tutor 
' and librarian in the .Duke of Gordon’s family 
at Gordon Castle, and on 10 July 1829 th,e 
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governors of Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen 
elected him headmaster. Through the duke’s 
influence he was appointed, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the church of Ellon in June 
183:2, and ordained on 30 Aug. following. 

Taking a great interest in chemistry, 
Ilobertson adopted in 1841 Liebig’s sugges- 
tion to farmers to dissolve bones in sulpluiric 
acid before apj^lying them to the soil as 
manure ; and lus experiments in Ellon led 
to the first application of dissolved bones to 
the soil of Great Britain. In 1841 he wrote 
the description and history of his parish for 
the ^ New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ 
On 30 May 1842 he was suspended with others 
by the general assembly from his judicial 
functions as a member of presbytery for hold- 
ing communion with the deposed ministers of 
Stratlibogie. ilobertaon was always an out- 
spoken opponent of ^ Disruption ’ principles, 
and afterwards became loader of the mode- 
rate party in the church of Scotland. In 
18'13 ho was appointed a member of tine 
poor-law commission, whoso report was 
issued in 1844. 

In October 1843 Ilobcrtson became pro- 
fessor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, as well as secretary 
to the bible board (or, as the commission 
reads, ‘ Secretary for Ibir MajowSty’s sole and 
only master printers in Scotland^. Before 
he left the north, Marischal College, on 
12 Oct. 1843, conferred on him the degree of 
D.l). He did not demit his parochial charge 
till 2 March 1844, This was accepted on 
22 Dec., when ho was admitted to his chair. 
He was appointed convener of the com- 
mittee for endowment of chapels of ease by 
the assembly on 26 May 1847, It was in 
this capacity that Robertson was best known, 
aTid the ^ Endowment Scheme ’ of the church 
of Scotland is inseparably associated with lus 
name. For this purpose, be:foro his death, 
he had obtained contributions amounting to 
about half a million sterling, endowing up- 
wards of sixty-five parishes! On 22 May 
1856 he was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. After a few days’ illness, he died 
on 2 Dec. 1860. His remains were interred 
in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard in Edinburgh. 
On 25 April 1837 he married Ann Forbes, 
widow of the preceding incumbent, Robert 
Douglass 5 and her three sons he brought up 
as his own. Ilia wife and one of his step- 
sons survived him. 

Robertson was the author of : 1. ^ Free 
Trade in Oorn,’ Edinburgh, 1826,. 8vo. 

2. ‘The British Constitution and Farlia- 
mentary Reform,’ Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 

3. ‘ Exposition of the Principles, Operation, 
and Prospects of the Church of Scotland’s 


I 


Indian Mission,’ Edinbiirgli, 1 835, 8vo. 4. ‘ On 
the Power of the Civil Magistrate in Matters 
of Religion,’ Edinburgh, 1835, 12mo. 5. ‘Ob- 
servations on the Veto Act,’ Edinburgh, 
1840, 8vo, 6. ‘Statement for the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogio . . .,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Answers to the Remonstrance ’ (Strath- 
bogie), London, 1841, 8vo. 8. ‘Appeal for 
the Advancement of Female Education in 
India,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 9. ‘ Remarks 
and Suggestions relative to the Proposed 
Endowment Scheme,’ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 
10. ‘ Letters to the Editor of the Northern 
Standard,’ Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 11. ‘Old 
Truths and Modern Speculations,’ Ed inburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 

[Life, by Pr. A. H. Oliarforis, 1803 (with por- 
trait) ; Hew Scott’s Fasti, vi. 601—5.] G. 8 -h. 

ROBERTSON, JA MES BURTON (1 800- 
1877), historian, born in London on 15 Nov. 
1800, was son of Thomas Robertson, who 
belonged to tlio clan of the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Perthshire. The father was alanded 

roprietor in the island of Grenada, West 

ndies, and there Rohertson passed his early 
childhood. In 1809 his mother, who had been 
loft a widow some years previously, brought 
him to England, and in the following year 
sent him to the Roman catholic colli^ge of 
St. Edmund, near Ware, which he quitted 
in 1819. In 1825 he was called to the bar. 
lie made several visits to France, where, 
under the direction of his friondB, the Abb5 
do la Mennais, and the Abb6 (afterwards 
Monseigneur) Gerbet, he studied literature, 
philosophy, and the elements of dogmatic 
theology. After various preliminary^ essays 
he published in 1835 a translation in two 
volumes of Frederick Schlegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of History,’ which passed through many edi- 
tions, and was included in ‘ Bohn’s Standard 
Library’ in 1846. To this translation he 
prefixed a memoir of the life and writings 
of the author. Between 1830 and 1854 lie 
was an assiduous contributor to the ‘Dub- 
lin Review.’ 

From 1837 to 1854 he resided witli his 
friends in different parts of Germany and 
Belgium. During lus abode at Wtoburg 
he published his translation of Dr. Moliler’s 
‘ Symbolism j or Exposition of Doctrinal Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings,’ 
2 vols. London, 1843. to this translation he 
prefixed a sketch of the state of protestantism 
and Catholicism in Germany during the pre- 
vious hundred years, as well as a memoir of 
the life and writings of Dr. Mohler. ^ This 
work, which went through several editions 
' both in Great Britain and America, made a 
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proroiuid iniprcaaioii on tlio tracturiaix party 
ut Oxford. 

In 1855 Dr. 'Newman, tlicn rector of the 
newly foiindod catilioUc university at Dublin; 
nominated Kobertaon^ to the chair of ge.o- 
grapiiy and modern tdatory. To the prolea- 
Borship of history he subsequently united that 
of Eng'lish liteniture. Subsequently Robert- 
son published a series of works, which met 
with much succoys. The first was a course 
of ^ Pid)lic Lectures delivered before the 
Catholic University of Ireland on some SuIh 
iects of Ancient and Modenn History,’ Lon- 
don, 1859, 8vo. This was followed by an 
epic poem in blank verse, interspersed with 
lyrics, entitled ‘ The Prophet Enocli ; or the 
8ona of God and the Sons of Men,’ London 
[18G0], I2mo; ‘Lectures on some Buhjects 
of Modern History and Jiiography, delivered 
at the Catholic University of Iridand,’ Dub- 
lin, 18(54, l2mo; on the ‘ Writings of Gha- 
teauhriaiid, and on the Illuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists;’ ‘Lectures on the .Life, Writ- 
ings, and Ihmea of Edmund Burke,’ London 
[18()0], 8vo; and a translation of Dr. ller- 
muirdther’a ‘Anti-Janus,’ London, 1870,8yo, 
being a reply to ‘ The Pope and the Council, 
by Janua,’ with an iutroducJuon by the trans- 
lator, givino: the history of Gallicanism from 
the rmgn of Louis 'XI V.^ In 18(59 the 
queen, on the recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, bestowed a pension of OOii. a year on 
Kobertson in recognition of his long ser- 
vices to English literature, and in 18/8 
ihns IX conferred upon hiin the title of 
Doctor in Philosophy. lie died in Dublin 
on 14 Eob. 1877, and was buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

[Tablet, 24 Ihh. 1877, pp. 240, 244; Men of 
the Time, 9th edit. p. 849 ; Dublin Fremnan’s 
Journal, 15 Feb. 1877, p. 6.] T. C. 

EOBERTSON, JAMl^lS ORAIGIK 
(1H13-J882), canon of Canterbury,^ and 
author of the ‘History of the Christian 
Church,’ was born in 1813 at Aberdeen, 
where his father was a merchant. Ilia 
mother’s maiden name was (3raigio. His 
early education was gaitied chiefly at the 
Udny academy, though, owing to his motlu^r’s 
frequent migrations, he is said to have botm 
at twelve other schools. His father was 
a presbyterian, but his mother’s family was 
episcopalian. IIo studied for a time for 
the Scottish bar, hut having resolved upon 
ordination in, the church of England, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1881, 
and graduated B.A. in 1884, and M.A. in 
1 8.%. Pie did not attempt to take bonoura, 
feeling that his early education was infliif- 
ficientj but he spent his vacations in Ger- 


many, and bc'camo well acquainttul with 
the (lennan language and literature. He 
was ordained in 1830. Whih‘. still a curate 
ho wrote a book <mtitled ‘Ilow sliall we 
conform to the Liturgy?’ (1813, 3rd edit,. 
18(50), which at tract (ul considerabhi notice. 

.It showed tb(‘, impossibility of a literal com- 
pliance with all the rubrics, and the conse- 
quent nee.d of tohnnuice and dasticity. After 
serving two curacies Robertson was in- 
stituted in IHRi to the vicarage of liekea- 
Ixmrne,, near (tinUnhury. There he largdy 
devoted himself to literary work, comarntralr 
ing liis at.timtion on hlsloncal ri^soarch. In 
I 184P lie edited Heylyu’s ‘ History of the Ue- 
I formation.’ fn I HbO'he wroti^ on the Gorham 
case, t ranslated ‘Olsliausmi on the Romans,’ 
ami began his ‘Church History,’ his most 
imiKU-tant work ; volume i. anpeared in 1852, 
and volume iv., bringing the narrative to 
tJio Reformation, in 1873. A revised edi- 
tion (in 8 voIh.), entitled ‘History of the 
(Ihristian Church from tJie A])OStolic Age 
to the Reformation,’ was isauiHl in 1874-5. 
Other works of valm^ in a, like direction in- 
cluded ‘ Sketches of Church History,’ for the 
Chvistlati Knowledge Socidy (pt.i. 1855,pt. 
ii, 1878) ; ‘Ihadcet: a Biography ’( 1859) ; and 
‘ ITain L(U‘tures on the Growth of the Papal 
,Power’( 187(5). He also lalited ‘ Bnrgrave’s 
Ah^xander V H and tlui (’olhtge of Cardinals ’ 
(Camden Roc. 18(5(5), and for the Master of 
the Rolls ‘ Materials for the History of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket’ (vol. i. 1875, vol. 
vi. 1882) ; the last volume was completed 
after Robertson’s death by his coadjutor, Dr. 
J. Brigstoidce Sheppard. 

In 1859 Robertson was made canon of 
Canterbury, and from 18(54 to 1874 was pren 
fessor of eeclesiastical bistory at King’s Col- 
lege, London, In 1 8(54 be was elected a 
member of the Athemmun Club as ‘ a person 
eminent in Htt‘rature.’ Pipssure of literary 
work, combined with the grief caused in 1 877 
by the death of a son, told upon him severely, 
lie died at Canterbury on 9 July 1882, while 
anxiously endciavourmg to complete and 
index the last vol inm^ of his ‘ Memorials of 
Bucket.’ He married in 1839 the sister of 
hia college friend, Richard Rtevenson, fel- 
low of Trinity College, (Cambridge, and had 
a largo family. 

Robertson was a man of great leipmg, 
and had a power of using ^ it judiciously. 
His works are mark (id by solidity and trust- 
worthiness rather than by the brightness of 
temperament and brilliance as a conversa- 
tionalist which distinguished him in social 
life. He numbered among his intimate 
friends "William MaePherson, editor of the 
‘(Quarterly Review}’ John Murray the pub- 
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lislier (tliird of the name) j Doan Stanley; 
Alexander J)yce, the Shakespearean scholar; 
and he was well and long acquainted with 
Tennyson. Besides his other work, he was a 
frequent contributor to the ^Quarterly lie- 
view/ and his articles there displayed the 
wide range of his knowledge. He took much 
interest in the cathedral library at Canter- 
bury, prompted the erection of the build- 
ing which now contains it, and rearranged 
the catalogue. lie was ecclesiastically a 
moderate high cliurchman, but his historical 
knowledge made him condemn the preten- 
sions of ultra-ritualism, and brought him, in 
such matters, into accord with Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Dean Stanley. 

[Private information.] W. H. F. 

ROBEETSON, JOHN (1712-1776), 
matliematician, was born in 1712. Though 
apprenticed to a trade, he liecame a teacher 
in mathematics, and in 174-8 was appointed 
mastin' of the royal mathematical school in 
(Jhrist’s Hospital. In 17i>5 he became first 
master of the Eoyal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth. Having lost this appointment 
in 1706 ‘ through petty cabals of the second 
master,’ he returned to London, and was ap- 
pointed clerk and librarian to the Royal vSo- 
ciety on 7 Jan. 1768. This ollicehe held till 
his death, on 11 Dec. 1776. lie was re- 
spected by prominent members of the society, 
and his advice in the council was much re- 
garded. 

Ilis chief publication was ^The Elements 
of Navigation/ which appeared in 1764, and 
went through seven editions in fifty years. 
His other works were : 1. ‘A Complcat Trea- 
tise of Mensuration,’ 1739; 2nd edit. 1748. 
2. ‘ Mathematical Instruments,’ 1747 ; 4th 
edit. 1778 (by W. Moimtaine). 3. ^ A Trans- 
lation of De ' La Caille’s Elements of Astro- 
nomy,’ 1750. He also published nine papers 
in tlie ' Philosophical Transactions,’ 1760-72, 
* On Logarithmic Tangents ; ’ ^ On Logarith- 
mic Lines on Gunter’s Scale ’ (cf. Maskrbs, 
Soript. Li>g, vol. v. 1791); ^On Extraor- 
dinary Phenomena in Portsmouth Harbour; ’ 
H)n the Specific Gravity of Living Men;’ 
' On the Fall of Water under Bridges ; ’ * On 
Circulating Decimals ; ’ ‘ On the Motion of 
a Body denected by Forces from Two Fixed 
Points ; ’ and * On Twenty Oases of Com- 
pound Interest.’ He is said to have been 
the first to discover the theorem that in 
stereographic projection the angle between 
two circles on the sphere equals the angle 
between the two circles on projection 
(OiiASMS, Aper<^u 616-17). 

[Huttf>n’s Mathematical Bict.; AUiboae; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] ' W. F. S., . 


: EOBEETSON, JOHN (1767-1810), 
minor poet, was born in Paisley on 30 Nov. 
1767. ITis father, a prosperous grocer, gave 
him the best education Paisley could fur- 
nish, Business reverses, however, narrowed 
the father’s means, and Eoberison enlisted 
in the Fife militia in 1803, being speedily 
appointed to a regimental clerkship, and he 
is believed aLo to have acted as regimental 
schoolmaster (Rogees, Modern Scottish Min- 
strel). He interested himself in literature, 
but he seems to have become dissipated and 
melancholy, and committed suicide at Kilsea, 
near Portsmouth, in April 18 10. Robertson’s 
lyrics were never collected, but his song ‘ Tiie 
Toom Meal Pock,’ written during a dearth 
in 1800, has merit, and is in all adequate 
collections of Scottish poetry. 

^ [Brown’s Paisley Poets; Rogers’s Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel.] T. B. 

EOBEETSON, Sm JOHN (1816-1891), 
Australian statesman, third son of James 
Eobertson, was born at Bow, London, on 
15 Oct. 1816. The father was a friend of 
Governor Sir Thomas Makdougall-Brisbane 
[q. V.], by whom he was induced to settle in 
New South Wales in 1820. He received a 
grant of 2,600 acres of land, and settled as a 
squatter on the Upper Hunter River. Him- 
self a Scots presbyterian, Robertson placed 
his son John under the care of John Bun- 
more Lang [q. v.] John was afterwards edu- 
cated at private schools, and at sixteen, con- 
trary to his parents’ wishes, became a sailor. 
Having some knowledge of navigation and 
a reputation as a good boatman, he was in 
1833 taken on as a paid hand on board the 
Sovereign, trading with London. Among 
the letters which the ship carried home was 
one to a tenant on Lord Palmerston’s estate. 
Lord Palmerston in some way got to know 
of it, sent for Robertson, took a fancy to 
him, and wrote to the governor of the colony 
on his behalf. But Eobertson, for the pre- 
sent bent on further travel, visited Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, and returned to Australia 
through South America. Arriving at Sydney 
in the course of 1886, he settled down at 
once to a squatter’s life in the Liverpool 
plains, outside the area of police protection 
and government regulation. Realising the 
inconvenience and danger of the situation, 
he took a prominent part in a petition to the 
governor for better regulations (1836). The 
governor was opposed to the formation of 
fresh settlements at the time. Thereupon the 
squatters sent Robertson as their representa- 
tive to the governor on the subject (1837). The 
success of his mission at once brought him 
into prominence as an advocate of squatters’ 
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rig’hts. He cleclined, however, to associate 
hiuiself -witli tlio movomeTit, started ^ about 
the same time by the Pastoral Association, 
for vesting the freehold of the hmd in the 
squatters ; and ultimately he split with his 
old friend Wentworth on the nomination of 
the latter to the legislative council for the 
ptir])ose of furthering’ the aims of the free- 
hold party. w ^ 

In 1855 Robertson was a witncaa heloro 
Sir Henry Pathos’s committee on agriculture, 
and wrote an important paper on land relorm 
at its request. At the first election under the 
constitution of 185(5 he was returned in the 
liberal interest, although in procsarioiis health, 
for the counties of Phillip, Hr is bane, and 
Rligh. In his addri'ss he advocated manhood 
sullVage, vote by ballot, equal distribution of 
S(uits, and a national systtun of education, 
as well as free selection of tlie lands ot tho 
colony. Roh<u’tson’s lirst active political work 
was his ellort to amend the land bill of Sm 
Ti'wiifiij Aubwy Muvvay [q,. v.] in 1857. 
At. fii'Kt lie Rtodd pi’aetiotilly alone, but pur- 
suing bis object with great tenacity, _ and 

takingadvant'ageorsomodiirorcnce of opinion 

among his oppononts, ho brought about a 
dissolution on the question. Ho jouiod tho 
new Cowper gov(irnment as secrid-ary for 
lauds and public works in January 1858. 
He immediately dealt ])rovisionally with all 
oulstamling applications for laud, and intro- 
duced a land bill, the consid(^ratlon of which 
was postponed by the dissolution of April 1859 
on the electoral question. During tho session 
of 1859 he carried through tho Increased 
Rental Assessment Act, wliich led to much 
ditlerence in the ministry, and eventually to 
its resignation. He took an active part 
in amending the Iforster land bill early in 
1860, and, on tlie retirement of the Forster 
administration, was ultimately sent for by 
the governor, and formed his first miniatry on 
9 March 1860. Later on ho induced Charles 
Cowper, his colonial seoi’etary, to become 
again the loader of tho party, tho ministry 
otherwise remaining unchanged. He now 
introduced his own laud bill,^ which was 
defeated in the legislative council. In order 
to assure the passage of the bill ho resigned 
his seat in the assembly, and was nominated 
to the reformed legislative council. He was 
thus enabled, in the teeth of fierce opposition, 
to carry the bill which was for many years 
the land law of New South Wales. He wont 
out of otlice on 15 Oct. 1868, 

Robertson’s next great political Mit was 
on the side of free trade. In 1864 he con- 
tested and won West Sydney for the free- 
, traders, but shortly afterwards resiped the 
seat in order to attend to private business. 


In January 1865 he was again elected for 
West Sydney, and was minister of lands in 
the fourth Cowpor administration from 
8 Fob. 1865 to 121 Jan. 1866. 

On 127 Oct. 1 8()B Robertson became premier 
again, and this time, though ho induced Ids 
friend Cowper to take oiUce, retained tho 
premiership himself throughout tho admini- 
stration, which lasted till 15 Doc. 1870, and 
was marked by the passage of several 
measures which, bo had foroshadowinl in liis 
first olcctiene.(irmg spia^ch. After joining 
the ministry of 8ir Jaimm Ma,rtin [q. y.] 
(December 1870-May 1872) as colonial 
secretary — a step condemned by some of his 
.trieiids— Roberlison was on 9 Fel), 1875 again 
called upon to form a ministry himself. In 
this administration ho acted as treasurer as 
well as (ailonial stHsrefary, and remained in 
oflice till 21 I\larch 1877, when ho was dti- 
feated and riwigned. Tho Parlors ministry 
which followed him was HhertHv(^d. Robert- 
son came into powm* for a fourth time im 
17 Aug, 1877, but luqifi his party together for 
five mouths only. This unseat, tied 8tat;(» of 
politics disgusted the public; Itobertson lost , 
liis seat for Sydney, hut was elected for 
Mudgee (De.cember 1877) ; the troubhi was 
eiulcul by his coalition with Sir Henry Parkea. 
Robertson resigmul his seat in th(^ assembly, 
and went to tlio legislative council j lui was 
first aimjily vice-prtisidtmt of tlie (executive 
council, later on minister of public instruc- 
tion (1 IVIay 1880), and afterwards minister 
of lands (29 Dec. IBBl ). Tlu^ <Jiief measure 
of this government was the ])ublic instruction 
act. On a land act introduced by Robertson, 
which was consideri^d inadequate by the new 
reformers, the miniatry was defeated (No- 
vember 1881). 

In 1BB2 Robertson ro-entered the assem- 
bly as member for Mudgee^ and the next 
seasion was marked by his bitter opposition 
to the now land acts, which he never C(msed 
to condemn. In other directions his activity 
diminished, and when summoned by Lord 
Carrington in 1885 to form a new ministry, 
he could not hold ius followers together 
for more than a few months. His liealth 
was failing, and in 1886 he retired from, 
public life, honoured by a gift of 10,00()/. 
from the New South Wales parliament in 
recognition of his services. When, in 1888, 
the second great struggle between pro- 
tection and tree trade took place, he so far 
broke his retirement as to propose the free- 
trade candidate for Sydney, and he latterly 
took a prominent part in opposition to the ^ 
federation movement. His later years were '' 
gient in retirement at Olovelly, Watson’s 
Bay, where he died on 8 May 18^1. Hi$ ■ 
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body was brouo'lit to Sydney, and tliere 
accorded a public funeral, being* buried at 
the South Head public cemetery, \yatson’s 
Bay. It was said of Robertson at his death 
that he wiw ‘the last of the old leaders.^ 
He was a remarkably handsome man, and his 
justice and fairness exacted tribute from his 
political o])p(ments.^ 

Robertson married, in 1837, Margaret 
Emma, daughter of J, J. Davies of Olovelly, 
Watson’s Bay, and left two sons and four 
daughters; oiie of the latter married Sir 
George Macleay [see under Maolba.t, Alex- 
ANDElt]. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 9 and 11 May 1891 ; 
Heaton’s * A uarralian Diet, of Dates; .Parkes’s 
Bitty Ye^irs in the Making of Australian His- 
tory.] C. A. H. 

ROBERTSOM, JOHN PARISH (1792- 
IB 1-3), mtjrcKaut and author, was born at 
Judso or Edinburgh in 1792. llis father, 
at one time assistaut-aecretary of the Bank 
of Scotland, was engaged in business at 
Glasgow. His mother, Juliet Pariah, was 
the daugitter of a Hamburg merchant of 
Scot tish (extraction. Educated at the gram- 
mar school at Dallouth, Robertson accom- 
panic'd his father to South Anu^rica in 1806. 
Jl(^ huuhal at iMonto Vidtu) on the day after 
its occupation by the British forces under 
Sir Samuel Auclimiity [q.v.] On the ces- 
sion of that city, he was sent home by his 
lather, but in 1808 sailed on his own account 
for Rio de Janeiro, where he was employed 
as a clerk for three years. 

Robertson now tried to open up trade with 
Paraguay. At the end of 1811 he went 
as a mercantile agent to Assumptmn, but ! 
in 1816 was compelled by the dictator 
Francia to leave the country, along with his 
younger brother, William Pariah Robertson, 
who nad joined him. He sailed for Buenos 
Ayres with much merchandise, but was 
stopped by an accident at Oorrientes, on the 
banks of the Parang. During the next year 
he and his brother, with the aid of Peter 
Campbell, achieved great success by trading 
in hides with Paraguay. He returned to 
England in 1817, and established connec- 
tions with London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. Sailing for Buenos Ayres in 1820, 
he commenced trading with Chili and Peru, 
and landed at Greenock in 1824 or 1826, 
with a fortune of 100,000/., as the represen- 
tative of some of the South American re- 
publics. Ruined in 1826, he went to South 
America with the object of recovering part 
of his fortune, but, fading to dp so, returned 
to England in 1830. Intending to devote 
himseS to study, Robertson entered Ooxpiis 


Christ! College, Cambridge, but in 1833 ill- 
health compelled him to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he attempted to arrange his 
business affairs. Obliged to earn a liveli- 
hood, he settled in London in 1834. He 
died at Calais on 1 Nov. 1843. 

Robertson published : 1. ‘ Solomon Seesaw 
. , . with Illustrations by Phiz,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1839, 12mo ; 3 vols. Philadelphia, 
1839, 12mo. 2. In conjunction with his 

brother, William Parish Robertson, ‘ Letters 
on Paraguay ; comprising an Account of a 
Four Years’ Resiclence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator 
Francia,’ 2 vols. TiOndon, 1838, 12ino ; Phila- 
delphia, 2 vols. 1838, 12mo (a sequel, entitled 
‘ Francia’s Reign of Terror,’ appeared in one 
volume, London, 1839, 12mo; 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1 839, 1 2mo ; 2nd edit. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1839, 12mo). 3. ‘Letters on South 
America, comprising Travels on the Banks 
of the Parana and Rio de la Plata,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1843, 12mo. 

[Chambers’s Edini)urgh Journal, new ser. 
1884, i. 10-13; Dublin University Magazine, 
xii. 474; Gent Mag 1843, ii. 671 ; Athenleura, 
1838 pp. 646, 671, 1839 pp. 27, 483, 1843 pp. 
264-7.] W. A. S. H. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1726-1802), 
divine and writer, born at Knipe, West- 
moreland, on 28 Aug. 1726, was the son of a 
maltster whose familywas long established at 
Rutter in the parish of Appleby. His mother 
was the only daughter of Edward Steven- 
son of Knipe, a relative of Edmund Gibson 
[q.v.], bishop of London. Robertson was 
educated at the free school at Appleby, and 
on 17 March 1746 matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. on 
19 Oct. 1749, and took holy orders about 
1762, being appointed curate to Dr. Sykes 
at Rayleigh, Essex. In 1768 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Herriard in Hamp- 
shire, and married. He became rector of 
Sutton, Essex, in 1770, and in 1779 vicar 
of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, by the gift of 
his relative, Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Robertson devoted much time to^ literary 
work, and won reputation as a critic. In 
1772 he revised for the press Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe’s posthumous sermons, and in the 
same year edited Algernon Sidney’s ‘ Dis- 
courses on Government,’ at the request of 
Thomas Hollis, to whom the work has been 
wrongly ascribed [see under Holxis, Thomas, 
1720-1774] (Holms, life, 1780, p. 448). 
He was a voluminous writer in the ‘ Critical 
Review,’ to which he contributed more than 
two thousand six hundred articles between 
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1 7()4 and 1785. IT© al«o wrote iix tlie ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Mag’azlne,’ and produced a learned 
work on the autlientituty of tlx© ^Tariaix 
Olironicl© ’ (London, 1788, 8vo), wliicli was 
answered by Jobn Ibnvlett [q. v.] 

Roborisoix died of apopb^.xy on 19 Jan. 
in his seventy-sixtlx year. Ills wife, 
a dauftbter of Timothy Raikes, chemist, of 
l.ondon, survived him, but his children all 
died in infancy. Robertson was tall, hand- 
some, and urbane in manner. 

Besides se'|)aratB sermons, a translation of 
Ptmelon’s ‘ Telemachus ’ (1795), and th© 
works already mentioned, Robertson's chief 
publications wtu-iv. 1. ' A Tjctter to Bauxay 
on tlie Case of Miss Bixtterdeld, a Young 
Woman charged with Murder,' Lotidoix, 
1775, 8 VO, with ‘ Observations on the satne,' 
1770, 8vo. 2. ^ Essay on Ouliuary I'oisons,' 
London, 1781, 8vo. 3. ^ Introduction tojlm 
Study of Polite Literature,’ London, 1782, 
12mo; other edits. 17B5, 1799, and 1808. 
4. ‘ A.n Esstiy on Punclaxation,’ London, 
1785, 8vo; 5th edit, Loudon, 1808, Rvo; 
answered by David Steid in ‘ Remarks on 
an Essay,' &c., London, 17BG, Pixno. H.^lh- 
servatiqiis on the Act for^ augmenting the 
Salaries of Curates,' pixhUslu^d under the 
name of Eusebius, Vicar of LilUput, Lon- 
don, 1797, 8vo. 6. ‘ An Essay on the Edu- 
cation of Young Ladies,’ 1798, 12mo. 
7. ^ Essay on the Nature of English Vtmse,' 
London, 1799, 8vo; 6th edit., 1808, 12ma. 

[Rouss’s Register of Living Authors ; Rose’s 
Biogr. Diet, ; (lout. Mfig. February 1802, p. 108 ; 
Momlily Mag., March 1802, p. 188; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon . ; European Mag. July 3788 p. 24, 
and April 1707 p. 260 ; English Review, April 
1788, p. 276; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. ii. 667, hi. 
892, 251-5, 298, 299, 500-6, iv. 540, viii. 157, 
488-4.] 0. P. S, 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1860), 
Scottish historian axxd record scholar, wm 
bom in Aberdeen on 17 May 1810. His 
father, having tried his fortune in England, 
had returned to his native county, where he 
was first a small farmer, and afterwards a 
small shopkiieper, at Wolmanhill, Aberdeen. 
His mother was left a widow when Joseph 
was only seven, and h© was educated at IJdny 
parish school under Mr. Biss(it, where James 
Outram [q. v.] was one of his comrades, and 
afterwards at the grammar school and Mari- 
schal College, Aberdeen, where he acquired 
a aoxxnd knowledge of Latin, but was more 
distinguished forphyaical than mental ability. 
John IlillBurton [q,v.],tlie historian of Bco^ 
land, was his contemporary at school and uni- 
versity, and his lifelong friend. On leaving 
Marischal College he was apprenticed to an 
advocate, assoUmtors are called in Aberdeen, 


but soon showed a taste for literature, writ- 
ing in the ^Aberdeen Magsi/ino' in 1881,, 
and publishing under the tiame of Jnlm 
Brown, a Dei^aide coachman, in 1885, a 
‘ Guide to I)(‘(‘side,' atxd ixx 1888 a guide to 
Aberdcunx, calhM ^ I’lie Book of Bon Accord.' 
Iix this hook, though n(wer completed, he 
first proved his exact kmwhulge of anti- 
(piities, and tlw^re is txo l)i4',tcr acc^oiiut of his 
native city. His ^Delicia) Literaria^,' })uh- 
lished in the following year, alunytul a culti- 
vated taste in litxwature, and the colh^ctiou (d 
the maaterpieci^s in it helped to form his (uvu 
style. Th(^ foutxdation in 1 889 of the Bj>ald- 
ing Club, which was diui to Robertson and 
his friend Dr. John Btxiart,for tlu^ publicat ion 
of historical records and rari^ imunoirs of the 
north, of Scotland, gave Uolxul son his o])- 
portunity ; and altixough th© club had matiy 
learnod editors, none surpassiKl him in fut 
n(‘HS and accuracy. His cliifd‘ contributiou 
was the ^ (.klhaUions for a History of the 
Bhires of Akualeen and Banir,’ 1812, which 
formed the prefatui to ‘ Illustrations of the 
Topogra 3 )hy and Antu(ui1;ieH of Aberdeen 
and Baulf’ (vol, ii. 1847, vol. iii. 1858, vol. iv. 
1869). This is tlu^ tnost completes scries of 
records, T)ubUc and private, winch any county 
in S(;otland has yet pifolisUed. ’Ho also 
edited, for the same club, tlu^ ^ Diary of 
0(ui(*.ral i'atrick Cordon, A. I). 1685 169(),’ in 
1862, ami in 1841, along with Dr. Crab, 

* Gordon of Rothiemay, History of Scots 
Afiaira from 1687 to 1641 .' He paid a short 
visit to Edinburgh in 1883 and engaged in 
historical work, Eut found it so unrtunimera- 
tive that he rid.urn(ul to Abtuuleen, and sup- 
ported hims(df chiefly by writing for tlie 
< Aberdeen Courier/ afttu’wards the ^ Aber- 
de(m Constitutional/ which lie edit ed for four 
years. In 1818 he went to Glasgow, wlujre 
he edited the HBasgow Oonatitutional’down 
to 1849, when he moved to Edinburgh a& 
editor of the * Oourant' (1849-58). 

. The political princlplt^s of Robertson, and 
of all the papers he edited, wore conserva- 
tive; but lie had many friends of other 
views, and received from the whig Lord- 
advocate Moncreiff— it is said, at the mstatic© 
of Lord Aberdeen— the appointment of his- 
torical curator of the records in the Edin- 
burgh Register House in 1 858. ' The Ultima 
Thule of my desires would be a situation in 
the Register House,' he wrote to his friend 
Hill Burton in XB88. He had to wait twenty 
years, to the great loss of Scottish history. 
Although the office received a new name, 
Robertson’s work was practically a continua- 
tion of that begun by William Robertson. 
(1740-1799) tq, v,] and Tliomas Thomson 
[q, V.] as deputy clerk-register. In his new; 
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Sphere Robertson was aided by the counsels 
of Cosmo Innes and Hill Burton, and sup- 
ported by his official superiors, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie and Sir J. Gibson Craig. Among 
his duties were the arrangement and selection 
of such records as were of special value, their 
publication in a manner similar to that of the 
series published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls in England, so far as the 
meagre grants toScotlatul permitted, and the 
answering constant inquiries into all branches 
of Scottish history. The last duty, performed 
with kindly courtesy and keen intelligence, 
took up much of his time. Always diligent, 
and working perhaps somewhat beyond his 
physical strength, liobertsou edited in 18G3 
the ‘Inventories of Jewels, Dresses, Furni- 
ture, Books, and l^aintitjgs belonging to 
Queen I\Iary,’ and ^ Concilia Ecclesite Scoti- 
canm’ in 1806, which are among the best 
publications of the Bannatyne Club. The 
‘Concilia’ is Robertson’s chief work,* for, 
besides colle^cting the whole extant record 
sources for the history of the councils of the 
church of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
he filled the notes with such copious stores 
of learning as to make them almost an 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland during the 
period. An article on ‘ Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
1849 gave further proof of his fitness to 
undertake a complete ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. His contributions to ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia’ on topics of Scottish 
history, civil as well as ecclesiastical, were 
valuable results of original research. He died 
on 13 Dec. 1866, soon after completing the 
‘ Concilia.’ He was survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. To his wife the 
queen granted a pension of lOO*?. a year, in 
consideration of Robertsson’s ‘ services to lite- 
rature, and especially illustrative of the an- 
cient history of Scotland.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to editions of the Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of Scotland, Aberdeen, 1891; 
personal knowledge.] iE. M. 

ROBERTSOM, JOSEPH CLINTON 
. (1788--lB5ii), joint compiler of the ‘ Percy 
Anecdotes,’ born in London in 1788, was a 
atent agent in Fleet Street, the business 
eing carried on until 1892 as ‘ Robertson & 
Brooman.’ Robertson founded the ‘Me- 
chanic’s Magazine’ in 1823, and edited and 
largely wrote it until the year of his death. 
He gave evidence before the House of Com- 
mons committee on patent law in 1849. His 
chief title to remembrance rests on ‘The 
Percy Anecdotes,’ 20 vols. London, 1821-3, 
12mo (subsequent editions 1830, 1868, 1869, 
and various A mexican editions) . The volumes, 
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which came out in forty-four monthly 
parts, were professedly written by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy. Reuben was Thomas Byerley 
[q. V.], and Sholto was Robertson. The so- 
styled ‘brothers Percy’ met to divseuss the 
work at the Percy coliee-house in Rathbone 
Place, whence their compilation derived its 
name. Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] afterwards 
claimed that the original idea was derived 
from his suggestion to hie the anecdotes 
which had appeared in the ‘ Star ’ new^spaper 
oyer y long series of years. The ‘ Pereys ’ 
did little more than classify a collection of 
anecdotes formed upon a similar plan. The 
same collaborators commenced a series of 
‘ Percy Histories, or interesting Memorials 
of the Capitals of Europe,’ but this got no 
further than ‘ London,’ 1823, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson also started as ‘ Sholto Percy,’ 
in 1828, an abridgment of the ‘Waverley 
Novels.’ He died at Brompton on 22 Sept. 
1852. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 648 ; Notes and QiienVs, 
1st ser. vii. 214, 3rd ser. ix. 168; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Lit. s. v. ‘Percy, Sholto ; ’ Halkett 
and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit, iii. 
1884; Blackwood’s Mag. xi. 605; Percy Anecd. 
in Chandos Classics, with pref. by Timbs, 4 vols. 
1868; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, PATRICE, Lord Ro- 
BERTSOir (1794-1855), Scottish judge, born 
in Edinburgh on 17 Feb. 1794, was the 
second son of James Robertson, writer to 
the signet, who died on 15 April 1820. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Saunders. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, aud was called to the Scottish bar on 
27 May 1816, along with his friend John 
Wilson [q. v.l afterwards better known as 
‘Christopher North.’ He soon obtained a 
practice, both in the corirt of session and 
before the general assembly. In January 
1838 he defended the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners before the high court of justiciary 
at Edinburgh. On 29 Nov. 1842 he was 
chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. He 
was appointed an ordinary lord of session in 
the place of Lord Meadowbank in Novem- 
ber 1843, and took his seat on the bench as 
Lord Robertson. In 1848 he was elected by 
the students lord rector of Marischal College 
and university of Aberdeen, and received 
the degree 01 LL.D. He died suddenly, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, at his house in 
Drummond Place, Edinburgh, on 10 Jan. 
1866, aged 60. He was buried in West 
Church burying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 
15tb of the same month. A marble tablet 
was erected to Ms memory in St. Giles’s 
Church. 
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Kobertsoii was an able and energetic ad- 
vocate, of strong natural abilities and vigorous 
common-sense. lie was commonly called by 
tlie endearing Scottisli diminutive * Peter/ 
and was liighly esteemed for liis convivial and 
social qualities. His wit and linmour were 
proverbial, and in sheer power of ridicule ho 
was without a rival amonghis contemporaries. 
He was present at the theatrical fund dinner 
in Edinburgh on 23 Eeb, 1827, when Scott 
acknowledged the authorship of the novels 
(Lockhart, Life of Sir Waiter Scott, 18>ir), 
n. 496), and took his scat as chairman after 
Scott retired. Owing to the rotundity of 
his hgure, Scott named him ^ Peter o' tlie 
Painch ' (id, p* 496). Lockhart made several 
rhyming epitaphs on him, and wrote a vivid 
description of his mock-heroic speech at tlie 
Burns dinner of 1818 (2^eter\'^ Letters to Ms 
Kinsfolk, 1819, i, l4(S-7). lU marruH, on 
8 April 1819, Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
Kev. Thomas Boss, I).l)., minister of Kil- 
monivaig, InvernosB-shire, by whom he had 
several children. His second son, Major- 

f eneral Patrick Robcjrtson-Ross, O.B., died at 
toulogne on 23 July 1883, having assumed 
the additional surname of Ross on inheriting 
the property of his unclii, Lieutenant-general 
Hugh Ross of Gienmoidart, Inverness-shire, 
in 1865. , ^ 

Sir John Watson Gordon painted a full- 
length portrait of Robertson. A portrait of 
Robertson by T. Duncan was exhibited at 
t;he loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1868 (Oat. No. 258). 

He was the author of the following vo- 
lumes of indilforent verse : 1. ^ Leaves from 
a Journar [Edinburgh^, 1844, 8 vo, privately 
printed, 2. ‘Leaves from a Journal and 
other Fragments in Verso,' London, 1845, 
8vo, including the greater part of No. 1. 
3. ‘Gleams of Thought reflected from the 
Writings of Milton; Sonnets, and other 
Poems,' Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 4. ‘ Sonnets, 
reflective and descriptive, and other Looms,’ 
ItHinburgh, 1849, 8vo. 5. ‘ Sonnets, reflective 
and descriptive, Second Series,' Edinburgh, 
1854, 8vo. His speeches in the Btewarton 
ease (1842) and the Strathbogie case (184S) 
have been printed. 

fMrs. G-ordoiPs Memoir of Christopher North, 
1862, i. 185, 227-31, 270, ii, 83».r), 94, 282, 314». 
317 ; Journal of Henry Coekburn (1874), i. 158, 
ii. 58, 2()8--10; Journals and Oorrespondeneo of 
Lndy Eastlake, 1895, i. 43, 46, 152-.3, 180j An- 
derson’s Scottish Nation (1803), iii. 349; Grant's 
Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 156, 191, 193'-4, 
260, iii. 126; History of the Society of Writers 
to H. M. Signet, 1890, p. 171 ; iiogwa’s Momi- 
mentsand Monumental Inscriptions iuBcotlaml, 
1871, p. 15 j Ir ring’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, 
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pp, 439-40; Gi'ombie’s Modern Athoniana, 1882, 
pp. 7 1-3 (with portrait) ; Scotsman, 13 Jan, 1855; 
Timos, 12 Jan. 1856, 25 July 1883 ; Illustrated 
London Nowh, 20 Jan. 1865; Gent. Mag. 1855, 
i. 104; Animal Register, 1856, App. to Chron. 
p. 239; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd stw. vii. 4, 8th ser. vii. 307, 454, 
493; Brit. Mus. Oat.] G» F, R. B. 

ROBERTSON, ROBERT, M.B. (1742- 
1829), physician, was born in KScotland in 
1742. On comphiting his medical apprentice- 
ship he obtained employment as a surgeon 
on a whaling ship, saihul from Dundee, and 
spent four months on the coast of G reenland. 
In S(q)tember 1760 he entered the royal navy 
as a surgeon’s mat»e, and served in January 
1761 on board the Brince of Orange at the 
reducl ion of I kdlt^isle. In 1763 he served in 
the T(H*psi(diore oiF tlui coasts of Portugal, 
Newfoundland, and Ireland; and from July 
17(H spent two years on the Cornwall guard- 
ship at Plymouth, prociMuling in 1766 to the 
West Indies. Tlu'.re in 17()8 he was appointed 
surgeon to tlie Diligences sloop, which re- 
turned to bhigland in April 1769, and was 
paid oir. He next served in the Weasel on 
the W(,i8t coast of Africa, and till 1775 re- 
mained there or in the West Indies. He was 
afterwards on tlie Nortli American station 
till 1791, and during the whole thirty years 
k(q)t records of casi^s of iutc^test, including 
many varioties of fever, of dysentery, and of 
scurvy. He warmly supportiHi the views on 
scurvy of James Lind (17 16 -1794) rip v.], 
whom he knew* On 12 Eeb. 1779 fie was 
created M.D. in the utuversity of Aberdeen. 
In 1793 he became physician to Greenwich 
Hospital, and on 25 June 1793 was admitted 
a licentiate of the Oollega of Physicians of 
London. He published in 1779 ‘A Physical 
Journal kept on Board H.M.Bhip Rainbow/ 
in 1789 ‘ Observations on Jail, Uospital, or 
Ship Fever,' and in 1790 ‘An Essay on Fevers/ 
The chief results obtained in these works 
were re-embodied in four volumes published 
by him in 1807 under the title ‘Observations 
on the Diseases incident to Seamen,' and in 
two others entitled ‘ Bynopsis Morberum in 
3810. His works contain some ^interesting 
cases, but in the effort to generalise he often 
becomes obscure, and Ms chief merit lies in 
his industry in collecting notes. lie was 
elected F.IiS. on 31 MaylBOJ. He died at 
Greenwich in the autumn of 1829. 

[Munk’s Coll of Phys, ii. 428 ; Works , Getit, 
Mag. 1829, ii. 561 ; Thomson’s Hist, of Royal 
Society , 1812.] N. M. 

ROBERTSON or ROBINSON, THO:^ 
MAS ( k 1520-1561), schoolmaster and diian 
of Dur'hami was born at or near Wakefleld 
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in Yorkaliire early in tlie six teen tli century. 
He entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, but 
migrated to Magdalen, wliero at some uncer- 
tain date he was elected demy. II e graduated 
B.A. on 18 March 15:^()-1, and M.A. on 
6 July 1525. He was by this time, according 
to Wood, ^ a great vilifier of the Qiiestionists 
in the university,’ that is to say, he opposed 
the scholastic teachers of theology. In 1526 
ho became master of Magdalen College school, 
succeeding not John Stanbridge [q. v.h as Mr. 
Sommer says, but the less celebrated Thomas 
B yshoppe. About this time also he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen. lie continued at the 
school till 1584, and established his reputa- 
tion as a teacher : Henry Knowles and Bishop 
Barkhurst bore testimony to his merits (Paek- 
itiTRST, Bpifjmmmata tfuvmilia, 1578,p. 28). 
John Longland [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, spoke 
in his favour to Cromwell in 1587, saying he 
had long been his chaplain. He was one of 
the divines who signed the preface to the ‘ In- 
stitution of a Christian Man’ in 1587, and on 
8 July 1589 ho became B.D. lie was then 
said by Wood to bo ‘Flos et docus Oxoniie.’ 
On 80 Oct. 1540 he was collated treasurer of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; he held this office till 
May 1548. lie took part in the discussions 
as to Anne of Cleves’ divorce. On 1 9 Feb. 
1540-1 he was collated archdeacon of Leices- 
ter, then in the diocese of Lincoln ; he con- 
tinued archdeacon till his resignation in De- 
cember 1600. He became vicar of Wakefield 
in 1646. At one time and another he held 
various prebends in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
he took part in many ecclesiastical commis- 
sions during the reign of Edward VI (Dixon, 
Church Hist vol. ii. passim). Eobertson 
took part in the drawing up of the prayer- 
book of 1548, but was dissatisfied with the 
result. Accordingly he welcomed the advent 
of Queen Mary, and was on 28 J uly 1657 
made dean of Durham. After Elizabeth’s 
accession he refused the oath of supremacy 
and resigned his deanery. In 1561 he was 
described as ‘ one thought to do much harm 
in Yorkshire.’ 

Eobertson took pait in the composition of 
Lily’s ‘ Latin Grammar.’ He also published 
^ Annotationes in librum Gulielmi Lilii de 
Latinorum nominum generibus,’ &c., Basle, 
1582, 4to, a collection of four grammatical 
tracts. Printed among Burnet’s ‘ Records,’ at 
the end of his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ 
are ‘ Resolutions of some Questions relating 
to Bishops and Priests,’ &c., and ‘ Resolutions 
of some Questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments,’ both by Robertson. 

[Bloxam’s Mag. Ooll Reg. vol. ii. p. xli, iii. 
S0n., 81-7, 108, iv. 21, 61; Reg. Oxf. Ilniv. 
(0x1 Hist. Soc.) i. 118 ; Letters and Papers of 


Henry VIII, xi. 60, vol. xiii. pt. ii. p, 662; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 104, 1581-90 
pp. 92, 296; Add. 1547-65 p. 524, 1566-79 
p. 233; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy; Tanner’s 
Hibl. Brit.-Hil), ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Bale, xi 91; Pits, Be Anglim vSeriptt. 
p. 732 ; Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, i. 320-1.1 
W. A. J. A. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS (d 1799), di- 
vine and author, was licensed probationer of 
the church of Scotland by the presbytery of 
Lauder on 3 Jan. 1775. In the same year he 
was presented to the parish of Dalmeny 
by the Earl of Rosebery, and ordained on 
26 Oct. In 1784 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, almost im- 
mediately after its foundation ; and in 1792 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Edinburgh. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed one of his majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary. He died in Edin- 
burgh on 16 Nov. 1799. By Jane Jackson, 
whom he married in 1775, he had, besides a 
daughter Janet, three sons: John; William 
Findlay, lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; and Charles Hope, a writer 
in Edinburgh. 

Robertson was author of ‘An Enquiry 
into the Fine Arts ’ (Edinburgh, 1784, 4to), 
of which only the first volume was pub- 
lished. It contains an elaborate treatment 
of the history and theory of ancient and 
modern music. He also published a ‘ His- 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots ’ (Edinburgh, 
1793), in which he endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish Mary’s authentic writings from the 
forgeries assigned to her, and published 
facsimiles of both classes of documents in an 
appendix. An essay by him on the charac- 
ter of Hamlet appears in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh’ (ii. 
251). 

[Scott’s Fasti Eccl, Scot. i. i. 183; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

E. I. C. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS CAMPBELL 
(1789-1868), Indian civil servant, born at 
Kenilworth on 9 Nov. 1789, was youngest 
son of Captain George Robertson, R.N., who 
was offered the honour of knighthood by 
George III for his intrepid conduct at the 
battle of the Dogger Bank in 1781, and of 
Anne, daughter of Francis Lewis of New 
York, formerly of Llandaff, North Wales, 
On the death of his father in 1791, the 
family removed to Edinburgh, where Thomas 
was educated at the high school. In 1805 
he obtained a writership in the Bengal civil 
service, and, although he had no influence, 
his promotion was tairly rapid. In 1810 he 
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bpcaiuo registrar of the zillah of Bakarganj, 
in IB14 ho otllciated as judge and magistrate 
of Bhahabad, and in 1820 he was appointed 
j udge and magistrate of Oawnpore. In 182J1 
he was sent to Ohittagong, and there he 
became m%’‘olvod in the ^ening hostilities 
of the iirst Burmese war. In 1825 he accom- 
panied Sir Archibald Oampbeira force to 
Ayaas civil commissioner, and had a principal 
share inlraming the treaty which terminated 
the war. In 1827 ho sailed to England, on 
a furlough, lleturning to India in 1830, ho 
was appointed a commissioner of tlie revenue. 
In 1835 he became a judge of the Sadr 
Diwani, and in 1838 was constituted a mem- 
ber of the supreme council , He obtained the < 
post of lioutcnant-govcnmor of tho North- 
West Provinces in 1840, and at the saino 
time was nominated to fill provisionally tlui 
post of governor-gem'ral in case of any 
sudden vacancy. As lioutenant-governor he 
diwHtinguiahed himself by his efforts to con- 
ciliate native sentiment in opposition to the 
policy of tho younger Hcliool of Indian 
civilians. He (^Hpc^cially sought to ])revuut 
the wholesale disposstjssion of tho talukdars, 
who had risen in many easels from tlio posi- 
tion of her(Kiitary revenue contractors to 
that of proprietors of the soil. The severe 
treatment of this class has since been re- 
garded as one of the causes that brought 
about tho acute diacontenti which culminated 
in the mutiny, and it is univtjrsally admitted 
that a more conciliatory policy would have 
been wiser. Tho state of liobertson’s liealth 
obliged him to retire from the service in 
1843, On his return to England ho de- 
voted himself chiedy to literary pursuits. 
He died in FatonHquare, Loudon, on 5 July 
1868. While at home, in 1830, he married 
Amelia Jane, daughter of the Hon. John 
Elliot; she died in 1837, leaving three chil- 
dren. In 1852 he married Emma Jane, 
daughter of J. Anderson, esq., who survived 
him. 

He was author of: 1. Hlemarks on several 
Eacent Publications concerning the (Jivil 
Government and Foreign Policy of British 
India,’ London, 1829, 8vo. 2, ^ Political In- 
cidents of the First Burmese War,’ London, 
1853, 12mo. 3. * Political Prospects of British 
India,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 

[Private information; Kaye and Malloson’s 
History of the Indinn Mutiny,!. U8; Kaye’s 
Lives of Indian Officers, 3rd edit. ii. 130; 
Lodwell and MiWs Bengal Civil fiervanta, 
p. -^28.] E. I 0. 

BOBBRTSOH, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(182^1871), actor and dramatist, the son of 
Winiam Eobertson, an actor, came of an old 


theatrical stock, and was born on 9 Jan.. 
1829 at Newarkr-on-Trent. His great-grand- 
father, James Kobertson, came from Perth, 
became the principal comic actor of the York 
Theatre, was praised as a ^comedian of true 
merit’ by Tate Wilkinson [q.v.], published 
a volume of ‘ Poems’ by ‘ Nobody,’ retired in 
1770 after forty ycars^ service, and died in 
York in 1795, aged 82. Of James Robert- 
son’s three sons, I’homas became manager of 
the Inncolri circuit; the second, James, mar- 
ried a Miss Robinson, stt'pdaughier of Air. 
Wrench, well known as Corinthian Tom in 
^Tom atul Jerry.’ William, one of seven 
children, tlie oli’Kjiring of tins marriage, was 
articled to a solicitor at Derliy, and subao- 
quently joined tho IJncolu company of Tho- 
mas, Km uncle, and marrb'cl in 1828 Mm 
Margaret i^llizalK'tli, or M argare.tta El isabetha 
Marinas, a young actress of tlm comjiany. 
A large family was the result of the union. 
Iffiomas William was the eldest child, and 
Margaret or Madgi^ (Mrs. Grimston, better 
known as Airs. Kmulal) the youngest. Two 
younger sons also went on the stage. Of 
these, Fnulerick Graven Robertson (1846- 
1879} began his carem* at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1867, in his elder brother 
Thomas William’s MA)r I, m ve joined the 
company of Fri^dtwick Youngi! ; gave an ac- 
ceptable pi'rformance of Guptain Hawtroein 
^ Gaste ; ’ and for a t.imi! after Yonnge’s death 
managed tln^ ‘GasttG company. Another 
son, .Edward Shaftu Robert son ( 1844 P - 1871), 
who made his first ap^marance as an actor 
in J.iond()u in 1870, was accidentally killed 
n(‘.xt year while procemling from Alelbournc, 
to India in the stiiamsldp Avoca. 

Thomas William Robertson was educated 
by the wife of Ids great-uncle, Thomas 
Robertson ; on tim death of the husband, on 
31 Aug. 1831, his widow became manager 
of tlm Lincoln circuit. On 13 June 1834, 
at the theatWH Wisbech, he ])layed, as Master 
T. Robertson, Hamisb, Rob Roy’s son, in 
niob Roy, or A old lamg SyneJ In the 
various towns of tlu^ I Jncoln circuit he after- 
wards played childish parts, including Oom’s 
Child ill ' Pizarro ' amt tha Count’s Guld in 
the ‘ BtrangerJ About 1836 he was sent to a 
school at Bpalcling, kept by Henry Young, 
and about 1841 to a second school at Whit- 
tleaea, kept by one Aioore. He nlayetl o(»a- 
sionally during his holidays, and on leaving 
Moor/s aohool ux 1843 became factotum 01 
th(!^ Lincoln company, to the management ol 
which his father appears to have succeeded, 
He painted scenery, prompted, wrote songs 
for t,he company, adapted * Tk Battle of . 
Life’ and the ‘Haunted Man,^ of Charles ; 
I, both played at Boston tod acted a , ' 
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ranjoje of parts including Hamlet, Charles 
ouriace, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle 
in the ^ Cricket on the Hearth,’ Dr. Pangloss, 
Monsieur Jacques, and Jeremy Diddler. On 
the breaking up in 1848 of the Lincoln cir- 
cuit, Pobertson came to London and essayed 
many experiments, but turned to acting at 
the less-known theatres for a living. After 
teaching himself French, he was for a few 
months usher in a school at Utrecht, where 
he was ill paid and half starved. In 1861 
■William Farren, then manager of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, produced his first piece, 
Night’s Adventures,’ which ran for four 
nights. He made at this time the acquaint- 
ance of Henry James Byron [q. v.J, with 
whom he acted in provincial companies, and 
with whom also, it is said, he made an un- 
prosporous attempt to give an entertainment 
at tlie G-allery of Illustration. In 1864 
he sold for J/. to the managers of the City 
Theatre, Johnson and Nelson Lee, a play 
called ‘Castles in the Air,’ produced at 
that house on S9 April, Bobertson next 
became, at a somewhat precarious salary of 
oL per week, prompter at the Olympic, under 
the management of Charles Mathews. Among 
very many pieces he wrote at this period 
were ‘Photographs and Ices,’ ‘My Wife’s 
Diary,’ ‘ A Bow m the House,’ subsequently 
produced at Toole’s Theatre on 80 Aug. 1883, 
all of which, with countless adaptations, he 
was compelled to sell to Lacy, tlie theatrical 
bookseller. Subsistence was eked out by 
writing in unimportant papers j and once 
liobertson sought to enlist in the army, but 
was rejected,^ After playing at the Mary- 
lebone, of which his father was at the time 
joint manager, he went in 1866 with a com- 
pany, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, to 
play Macbeth at the Theatre des Italiens, 
Paris. The result was a fiasco. 

On 27 Aug. 1866 he married at Christ 
Church, Marylebone, Miss Elizabeth Burton 
(whose real name was Taylor), an actress 
tlion playing at the Queen’s Theatre in Tot- 
tenham Street, and went with her to Dublin, 
where she was engaged as leading lady and 
he as eccentric comedian and assistant stage- 
manager. The pair visited with scanty suc- 
cess Belfast, Dundalk, and many smaller 
towns in Ireland. Eeturning to England, 
they acted at the Surrey, the Marylebone, in 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Bochester, Windsor, 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Bobertaon^s performances 
being interrupted by the birth of successive 
children. After the death of a daughter 
Bobertson retired from the stage, occupying 
himself with magazine sketches and transla^ 
ing French plays for the publisher Bacy. His 
ferce of ‘ The Cantab/ produced at the StrfKod 


on 14 Feb. 1861, introduced him to a Bohe- 
mian literary set, and led to his becoming a 
member of the Saviige and Arundel Clubs, 
where he enlarged his observation of human 
nature, and whence he drew some cnrious 
types. He wrote for the ‘ Welcome Guest ’ 
and the ‘Illustrated Times/ in which he was 
the ‘ Theatrical Lounger.’ Some contribu- 
tions he signed ‘Hugo Tamp.’ His success 
was mdiferent. His wife was ailing, and the 
question was more than once raised of his 
quitting journalism and becoming a tobac- 
conist. A novel, called ‘David Garrick’ 
founded on M61esville’s three-act comedy 
‘Sullivan,’ was one of Bobertson’s potboilers. 
This he adapted into the play known as 
David Garrick,’ offering it vainly to one 
management after another, and ultimately 
ipledging it with Lacy for 10/. It was at 
length accepted by Sothern, who, after for- 
warding Bobertson the money to redeem it, 
advanced the author 60/. on account. It 
was produced with indifi’erent success in 
April 1864 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
Birmingham. But when given at the Hay- 
market by Sothern soon afterwards it was 
received with high favour, and it has since 
been frequently revived. Emboldened by 
Its receptaon, Bobertson wrote for the Hay- 
market ‘Society/ a sketch of Bohemian 
manners, first produced in Liverpool, and 
transferred on 11 _Nov. 1865 to the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, then 
under the Bancroft management, where it 
ran for twenty-six weeks, establishing the 
fortunes of the theatre, as well as those of 
the author, and incidentally of one or two 
actors. The triumph was marred by the 
death of his wife on 14 Aug. 1866. Like 
‘Society,’ ‘ Ours ’ was first produced at Liver- 
pool, the date being 23 Aug. 1866. On 
16 Sept, it was transferred to the Prince of 
Wales’s, London, where its reception was 
enthusiastic. 

Bobertson’s reputation was now fully esta- 
blished, and managers competed for his plays. 
His highest triumphs were confined to the 
Prince of W ales’s Theatre, the pieces produced 
at other houses meeting with unequal success, 
and being in some cases failures. ‘ Caste,’ 
given at the Prince of Wales’s on 6 April 
1867, shows Bobertson’s high-r water mark, 
and, besides being his highest achievement, 
remains an acting play. Bobertson married, 
on 17 Oct., at the English Consulate, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, his second wife, Miss 
Bosetta Feist, a lady of German extraction. 
His next piece at the Prince of Wales’s, 
‘Play,’ produced on 16 Feb. 1868, showed 
a distinct falling off, but his position was 
retrieved by ‘ School/ the next in order, on 
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14 Jan, 1869. This avowedly owod aomothing 
to the ^ Aachenbrtidel ’ of Benedix. Last in 
the list of Prince of Wales^s pieces, on which 
Robertson’s reputation rests, was ^ M.P.,’ given 
on n April 1870. 

To other theatres, meanwhile, Robertson 
contributed * Shadow Tree Shaft/ three-act 
drama, unprinted, the scene of which is laid j 
in Staffordshire in the time of the Young | 
Pretender (it was given at the Princess’s on 
6 Feb. 1867) ; * A Itapid Thaw,’ a comedy in 
two acts, imprinted, translated from the 
French, and played at the St. James’s on 
2 March 1867 ; * i’or liOve,’ a three-act drama, 
imprinted, given at the T{oll)orn on 5 Oct. 
1867 ; ' Passion Flowtu's,’ a thriM3-act drama, 
imprinted, adapted from the Fretich, and 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on 
28 Oct. 1868, with his sistc^r, M'iss Robertson, 
in the principal part; Mlome,’ a thnnwict 
adaptation of ‘ L’Aventmucre ’ of M. Augier, 
produced by Sothern at the 11 ay market on 
14 Jan. 18ii9 ; * My liady Clara,’ a fiv«3-aet 
drama, founded on Tennyson’s poem, and 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on 22 Feb. 1869 (undfir the altered title or 
'Dreams’ it was givcm at the (laiety on 
27 March, with Almid Wigan and Miss Ro- 
bertson in the principal parts); 'A Breach of 
Promise,’ a comic drama, in two acts, Globe, 
10 April; 'Dublin Bay,’ a farce, unprinted, 
given at the Theatre Iloyal, Manchest.er, on 
IB May 1869, and in Lonclon on IB Dec, 1875 ; 
‘IVogresa,’ a threo-act version of ' Les (la- 
naches ’ of M . Victorien Bardou, G lobe, 1 8 Be|)t. 
1869; 'The Nightingale,’ a dx-ama in live 
acts, Adelphi, II) Jap. 1870 ; ' Birth,’ a three- 
act comedy, produced in Bristol on 5 Oct, ; 
'War,’ a three-act drama, 16 Jan. 1871, St. 
James’s. The reception of the last piece was 
unfavourable. In addition to the plays that 
have been named, Robertson is responsible 
for 'A Dream in Venice’ and 'up in a 
Balloon,’ entertainments, unprinted; ' Down 
in our Village,’ ‘Over the Way,’ 'Post 
Haste,’ unprinted comedies; and 'Which is 
it ? ’ among unprinted farces. The following 
additional works are to be found in Lacy « 

' Acting Edition of Plays,’ or the collected 
works of Robertson, consisting of sixteen 
plays, edited by Ms son (2 vols. 1889) : 

‘ Birds of Prey,’ ' Chevalier de Saint George,’ 

' Duke’s Daughter,’ ' Ernestine,’ ' Faust and 
Marguerite,’ ' Half-Caste,’ ' Jocrissethe Jug- 
gler/ 'Muleteer of Toledo,’ 'Noemie,’ 'Star 
of the East,’ and ' Sea of Ice,’ dramas, and 
'Breach of Promise,’ ' Olockmakeris !lat,’ 
'Not at all Jealous,’ 'Peace at any Price,’ 
and ' Two Gay Deceivers,’ farces. Robertson 
published, besides' David Garrick,’ two oilier 
novels— 'Dazzled not Blinded’ and 'Ste- 


phen Oalclrick.’ Among schemes or sugges- 
tions for plays which are still in existence 
are those for comedies (uititled 'Passions’ 
and 'Political Comedy,’ Of a comedy to 
succeed ' hLP.’ at the Prince of Wales’s, the 
title only, ' Faith,’ survives. Robertson also 
wrote ' 0onstanc(3,’ an opera, with music by 
P'. Clay, produced unsuccessfully at Covexxt 
Garden Theatre. 

Tor some years previous to 1870 Robert- 
son’s health had Ixum failing, and at the time 
when ‘M.lh’ was presented, in April 1870, 
his condit ion inspir'd grave alarm. In De- 
cember 1870 he went., on nualical advice, to 
Torquay, returning without di^riving axiy 
benefit, and on the evening of 6 Feb. 1871 
he died in his chair at his house, 6 Eton 
Terrace, Haverstock Hill, London, Hia 
son, Thomas ‘William Hhafto Robertson, a 
manager and an actor, ilied 24 May 1895, 
aged 87. Other members of his family are 
on the stage. 

Rob(‘rtson may be credited with the foun- 
dation of a school the intluence of which 
survives and is felti. His theory of comedy- 
writ.ing was tophu^e, amid worldly and lyrli- 
cal Burronndings, a tiuuh^r, youthful, and 
sentimental interest, whicli would show the 
brighter for it-s mfonrae/fK In Ids best work, 
suen as 'Caste’ his unmistakable master- 
piece^-umd in half a dozen otlu^r works, the 
process prmluced very satislactory results, 
lie was the inventor of a system— which, 
though artiliclal, was, temporarily at least, 
eflective- of giving, antlpiionally, portions 
of conversat-ions or spoken duets, the one 
sentimental and the othernot seldom worldly. 
The term 'Teacup and saucer school,’ applied 
to him by ' of the ‘ Athemeum ’ (i.e. Thomas 
Purnell [q. v.]), suggested perha]is by Robert- 
son’s affection for aomestic int.eriors and oc- 
cupationa, stuck to his work and to that of 
James Albtwy, to some extent a follower of 
llobertaon, and is not wholly inapt. Eobert- 
siai’a work is healthy throughout, and much 
of it is original, being the result of his own 
observation. He miuglit quickly the manners 
of his time, atid Ids characters are usually 
lifelike. His knowledge of French stood 
him in good stead, and he derived a portion 
of his inspiration from the writings of Musset 
aaid Sand. 

Eobertson was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and in his bohemian days widely popular. 
He was a robustly built man, with reddish 
hair and beard, Portraits of him from photo- 
graphs, caricatures in comic journals, and' 
the like are numerous. An etching of Mm 
by Noonan Macbeth, and a black-and-wMto 
drawing by Ids brother-in-law, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, are both in The latter’s .possessbm 
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A small bust, well executed and lifelike, is 
in the Arundel Club, with him at one time a 
favourite haunt. 

[Principal Dramatic Works of Thomas William 
Bobertson, with Memoir by his Son, 2 vols. 3889 
(with portrait) ; Life and Writings of T. W. Bo- 
bertson, by T. Edgar Pemberton, 1 893 ; Era Alma- 
na‘k, various years; Era newspaper, 29 June 
1879 ; Athenaeum, 14 Oct. 1871 ; Brit Mus. Gat ; 
Lacy’s Acting Plays; Men of the Time, 1868; 
Men of the Beign ; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the 
Play ; Howard and Scott’s Blanchard ; personal 
knowledge.] .T. K. 

KOBERTSONT, WILLIAM {d, 1686?), 
lexicographer, was a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and is probably the william Robertson who 
was laureated by JDuneaxi Eorester in April 
1645 (JEdin. Graduates, Bann. Club, p. 62). 
From 1658 to 1680 he lived in the city of 
Loudon and taught Hebrew. In 1680 he 
was appointed university teacher of He- 
brew at Cambridge at a salary of 20^. a 
year. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘A Gate or 
Boor to the Holy Tongue opened in English,’ 
London, 1653, 8vo ; this reappeared with a 
few changes in 1654, as * The First Gate or 
Outward Door to the Holy Tongue,’ and was 
followed in 1 655 by ^ The Second Gate or 
the Inner Door.’ 2. ^ Compendious liebrew 
Lexicon,’ London, 1654 ; this \vas very 
favourably received, and was edited by 
Isfahum Joseph in 1814. 8. ^ An Admonitory 
Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter [q. v.] and 
Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, about thexr applica- 
tions, or misapplications, rather, of several 
texts of Scripture, tending chiefly to prove 
that the afflictions of the godly are proper 
punishments ; ’ in the second of two ap- 
pended dissertations he defends 'great Dr. 
Twisse’s definition of Pardon, ’London, 1655. 
4. 'The Hebrew Text of the Psalms and 
Ijamontations, with text in Roman letters 
parallel,’ London, 1656; dedicated to the 
lion, John Sadler, his 'worthy Maecenas 
and patron.’ 5. ' Novum Test amentum 
lingua Ilebrsea,’ London, 1661. 6. 'The 

Hebrew portion of Gouldman’s Copious 
Dictionary,’ Cambridge, 1674. 7. ' Schrevelii 
Lexicon manuale Grseco-Latinum, with many 
additions,’ Cambridge, 1676, 8. 'Thesaurus 
linguae sanctse,’ London, 1680 ; this was 
used largely by Ohr. Stock and J. Fischer in 
their ‘ Olavis linguae sanctse,’ Leipzig, 1753. 
9. ' A Dictionary of Latin Phrases,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1681 ; re-edited in 1824. 10. ' Index 
alphabeticus hebraeb-biblicus,’ Cambridge, 
1683 ; Leusden translated it into Latin and 
published it at Utrecht in 1687 as 'Lexicon 
novum hebrieo-latinum.’ IL 'Manipulus 
linguae sanctiB,’ Cambridge, 1683, 12. ‘Liber 


Psalmorum et Threni Jeremiae,’ in Hebrew, 
Cambridge, 1685. 

[British Museum Catalogue ; Biographie Uni- 
verselle.] E. 0. M. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1705- 
1783), theological writer, was born in Dublin 
on 16 Oct. 1705. His father was a linen 
manufacturer, of Scottish birth, who had 
married in England Diana Allen, * descended 
from a very reputable family in the diocese 
of Durham.’ In 1717 he went to school at 
Dublin under Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) 
[q. V.], the philosopher, whom he describes as 
his 'ever honoured master.’ On 4 March 1723 
he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduated M.A. on 29 April 1724, and 
studied divinity under John Simson [q. v.] 

In 1725 came a crisis in a long-standing 
dispute between the Glasgow students and 
John Stirling [q. v,], the principal. Stirling 
had appointed Hugh Montgomery of Hart- 
field as rector, ignoring the students’ right 
to elect. Robertson and William Campbell 
of Mamore (younger brother of John Camp- 
bell, afterwards fourth duke of Argyll) pre- 
sented to Stirling a petition signed by some 
sixty students, demanding a university meet- 
ing for 1 March to elect a rector according 
to the statute. On its rejection, the petition- 
ers went in a body on 1 March to Mont- 
gomery’s house, when Robertson read a pro- 
test against his authority. He was cited 
before the senatus, and after some days’ trial 
was expelled from the university on 4 March. 
He at once went to London for redress, apply- 
ing himself to John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. V.], who referred him to his 
younger brother, Archibald, afterwards third 
duke [q. v.], then earl of Islay. Islay obtained 
a royal commission (appointed 31 Aug. 1726), 
which visited the university of Glasgow, re- 
scinded (4 Oct. 1726) the act expelling 
Robertson, restored the students’ right of 
electing the rector, and recovered the right 
of the university to nominate the Snell ex- 
hibitioners at Balliol College, Oxford. The 
commission concluded its work by issuing 
(19 Sept. 1727) an act for the regulation of 
the university. 

Islay introduced Robertson to Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], and Hoadly 
introduced him to Wake, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to Josiah Hort [q^. v.], then 
bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, who introduced 
him to the lord chancellor, Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.] Under these influences he 
forsook Presbyterianism, and prepared to take 
Anglican orders. He attended some of the 
Gresham lectures, andmade good use of public ' 
libraries. Towards the end of 1 727 lie went 
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to Irel and with J olm Iloadly [c^. t.I, the newly 
appointed bishop of Ferns and Leighlin. W ake 
recommended him to Timothy 0oodwin 
[q. V.], archbishop of Cashel, tie was or- 
dained deacon by John Hoadly on 14 Jan. 
1728, and appointed curate of Tullow, co. 
Carlow. On 10 Nov. 1729 he was ordained 
priest, and was presented (11 Nov.) by Car- 
teret, the lord lieutenant, to the rectories of 
Bathvilly, co. Carlow, and Kilranelagh, co. 
"Wicklow. 

In 1738 he obtained in addition the vicar- 
ages of Itathmoro and Strahoe, and the per- 
petual curacy of Rahil, co. Carlow, His in- 
come from fiis five livings was not above 
200^. a year, owing to his Inability to collect 
tbe tithe of agistmcmt (])aHturage for dry 
cattle). He published ' A Scheimj for utl.erly 
aholishing tlie present heavy and vexatious 
Tax of Tithe,’ which wmib through several 
editions ; his proposal was to commute the 
tithe into a land tax. This pamplil ot attracted 
the attention of Charles, eiglitJi baron Cath- 
cart, governor of Londonderry (i. 20 Doc, 
1740), who in 1739, tliongh ho had never met 
Eobertson, appointed him his chaplain, an 
honour which was continued to him by his son 
Charles Oathcart, ninth, baron Catlicart [m v.’| 
In 1743 Robertson went to live in .Dublin 
for the sake of his children’s education. Here 
he acted as curate of 8t. Luke’s. In con- 
iunction with Kane Ik^rcival, curate of St. 
iilichan’s, he originated a fund lor the benolit 
of widows ana orphans of clergy in the 
Dublin diocese. He returned to iiathvilly 
in 1748. 

In October 1759 he fell in with the 'Free 
and Candid Disquisitions ’ puhlishe<l anotiy- 
mously in 1749 by John Jones (1700 1770) 
[q. V.] ; after perusing it he felt that he could 
not renew his declaration of assent and con- 
sent to the contents of the prayer-book. At 
this juncture his bishop, Richard Robinson, 
baroii Rokeby [q. v.l onered liim the rectories 
of Tullowmoy and Ballyquillane, Queen’s 
County. He declined them in a remarkable 
letter Q5 Jan. 1760). Thenceforth he ceased 
to read the Athanasian creed, and omitted 
some other parts of the public services. 
Such procedure gave offence, and Robertson 
resigned his benefices in 1764; his honorary 
chaplaincy to Oathcart he retained. In 1766 
he published anonymously an able little 
book, ^An Attempt to explain the Words, 
Reason, Substance.’ This was written earlier. 
He describes himself as ^ a presbyter of the 
church of England,’ says nothing of his re- 
signation but only of his refusal of further 
preferment, and propounds the plan of a com- 
prehensive estaDlisnment, based on a sub- 
scription to the Bible only, and with a service 


book silent on all controverted points. To a 
^ third edition ’of the volume, issued in March 
1767, is appended the letter of 1760 signed 
‘ W. Robertson another issue, with the same 
appendix, is dated 17 68, All issues are anony- 
mous, and are really of the same edition, only 
the ti(la-pag(^ and dedication being reprinted 
and appendix added. Philip Skelton [q. v.], 
after criticising the ^ Att'mnpt’ from an evan- 
gelical point of vituv in his ‘Observations,’ 
ollbred Kobertson a provision for life under 
his own roof, or a separate income at his 
option ; the offer was declined, but an inti- 
mate corresiiondintce was maintained till 
Kobc^rf son]s death. IHie ‘ Attempt ’ was also 
answered In an elaborate ‘ Oonfutaiion,’ i&c,, 
Dublin, 17fi9,2 vols., by 8myth Loftus, 

In August 1767 Robertson removed to 
London, where he attractial some nol lee. An 
overture for the (unploymeni of Ids pirn in the 
service of the govmmmenfc was im^t by the 
rejoinder ‘ Give me truth and I will write.’ 
Be pn^Himted a copy of his ‘ Attmnpt ’ to the 
university of Glasgow (there is now no copy 
in the university library), and received from 
the sonatas tlu^ degrei^ of I ).D, (2 1 Jan. 1768). 
Shortly afterwards tlie mastership of the 
'Wolvm’hampton grammar school was be- 
stowed upon him by the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company; the salary was only 70/. a year, 
out of whi(di for five y(‘ars a pension of 40/. 
was jiaid to a supefaiinuated predeci^ssor. 
His neiMs were supjjUed, often anonymously, 
byiirivate frienclH, 

Thoophilus Lindsey [q, v.] speaks of 
Bohertson as ‘ the fat-ber of Unitarian non- 
confdrmit.y.’ He means that Robertson’s 
resignation produced his own. But Roberts- 
aon, in the ‘ Attempt,’ disclaims adliesion 
either to the Arian or Bocinian party; his 
subseipumt adoption of Unitarian views was 
due to the iniluence of Priestley and Lind- 
sey. He was a member in 1771-2 of the 
committee for promoting a petition to par- 
liament for chwiaal relitd’ from subscription. 
In April 1778 he agreed to become Lindsey’s 
colleague at Essex Btrinit Chapel, London, 
and had begun preparations for removal from 
Wolverhampton, wh<m a threatened prosecu- 
tion for teaching wit limit license determined 
him to remain, as ‘ to fly now would look like 
cowardice.’ Is o prosecution was instituted. 

liobertson died at Wolverhammton, of gonb 
in the stomach, on 20 May 17»3, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. John’s. He 
married, in 1728, Elkabeth (d 1758), daugh- 
ter of Maj or W illiam Baxter, and liad t weniy-^ 
one children, but survived them all, leavinf 
only a grandson. Am engraved portrait of 
Eobertson is in the * Genmeman’s Magame* 
for September 1783. 
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Eobprtson wrote verses to bis wife in the 
'Gentleman's Magazine,' July 1736, p. 416. 
John Disney [q. v.] assigns to him ‘Elec- 
theria,’ 1768, a poem dedicated to Catharine 
Macaulay [q. v.j, and states that in 1767-8 
he contributed to the ^ Monthly Eeview.' 

[Life by Disney, based on an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, in Gent Mag. Sept. 1783 ; Biography 
by Joshua Toultnin in Monthly Repository, 
April and June 1806; Lindsey’s Historical 
View, 1783, pp. 177 sq. ; Burdy’s Life of Skelton, 
1792, pp. 157 sq. ; Belsliam’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 164 sq.; Turner’s Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1843, ii. 5sq.; Munimenta Univer- 
sitatis Glasguensis, ii. 569 sq. hi. 431 sq. ; 
Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 377 ; in- 
formation from W. Innes Addison, esq., assist- 
ant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] A. Q. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIA M (1721-1793), 
historian, eldest son of 'William Robertson, 
was born in the manse of the parish of 
Borthwick, Midlothian, on 19 Sept. 1721. 
His father, the son of 'V^ilHam Robertson of 
Brunton, was descended from the Robert- 
sons of Gladney in Pifeshiro, a branch of the 
Robertsons of Struan or Sbrowan in Perth- 
shire [see art. Robeetsok, Alexander] 
(Douolas, Baronage of Scotland, 1798, pp. 
407, 413, 414). 

William Robertson the elder was licensed 
by the presbytery of Kirkcaldy on 14 June 
l7ll, and was for a time minister of the pres- 
byterian church of London Wall in London, 
hut was in September 1714 called to Borth- 
wick in the presbytery of Dalkeith, whence 
he was transferred nrst to Lady Yester's 
chapel (10 Oct. 1733) and then to the Old 
Greyfriars (^8 Jnly 1736) in Edinburgh. 
He was in 1742 appointed a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly which 
compiled the ' Translations and Paraphrases ' 
of 1746, he himself contributing three para- 
phrases to the collection (cf. Julian, Diet, of 
Ilymnology) , He died on 1 6 N ov. 1745, having 
married, on 20 Oct. 1720, Eleanor, daughter 
of David Pitcairne of Dreghorn, who died 
six days after her husband, leaving issue, be-, 
sides the historian : Robert ; Mary, who mar- 
ried James Syme and was grandmother of 
Lord Brougham ; Margaret ,* David ; Eliza- 
beth, who married James Cunningham of 
Hyndhope; Patrick, a prosperous jeweller in 
Eainbprgh, who died on 8 Sept. 1790 ; and 
Helen (c?. 1816), who gave information re- 
imecting her brother to George Gleig [q.v.l 
James Burgh [q.v.], the moral and political 
writer, was the historian's first cousin, his 
mother being the elder Robert sod’s sister. 
More enlightened than the hulk of his fellow 
ministers, the elder Robertson was solicitous 
about the education of his children, and 


showed a taste for historical research by em- 
ploying his leisure in investigating the reign 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

William was educated first at the paro- 
chial school at Borthwick, and then at Dal- 
keith grammar school under John Leslie, a 
teacher of repute. In 1733 the father moved 
to Edinburgh, and in the autumn of that 
year the sop. William entered Edinburgh 
■University. He attended the lectures of 
Sir John Pringle and Colin Maclaurin, but 
owed more to the prelections of Dr. John 
Stevenson, the professor of logic (cf. Dalzel 
in Scots Magazine^ 1802). His chief friends 
among the students . were John Erskine 
(1721 P-1803) [9*v.] and John Home, author 
of ' Douglas.' His commonplace books from 
1735 to 1738, all of which bear the motto 
' "Vita sine literis mors est,' testify to his 
industry and to the literary bent of his 
aspirations. A fter completing his studies at 
the university, he was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith in Jpne 1741, 
and in 1743 was presented by the Earl of 
Hopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir in the 
presbytery of Haddington, where he suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Andrew Robertson. Two 
years later he lost both his father and mother 
almost simultaneously, and thereupon under- 
took the support and education of his sisters 
and a younger brother, who went to live 
under his roof at Gladsmuir. His income 
was at this time considerably under 100^. a 
year, and his devotion to his family involved 
the postponement for six years (until 21 Aug. 
1751) of his marriage to his cousin Mary, 
daughter of James Nisbet (1677-1756), mini- 
ster of the Old Church, Edinburgh. Her 
mother, Mary {d, 1757), was daughter of 
David Pitcairne of Dreghorn. 

When, in 1745, the Pretender’s army was 
approaching Edinburgh, Robertson left his 
manse to join the volunteers ; and when the 
city surrendered to the chevalier, he went 
with some others to Haddington to offer his 
services to Sir John Cope, hut Oope pru- 
dently declined to admit the undisciplined 
band into his ranks. Apart from this in- 
terruption, Robertson's life was one of un- 
remitting study. In 1746 he was elected a 
member of the general assembly, and hi® 
talent for public speaking, combined with 
his reputation for smolarship, soon gave him 
sure promise of advancement, although for 
many years his progress was slow. In 1753 
he commenced his ^ History of Scotland,’ at 
which he worked diligently for five years. 
In 1764 there was started, by Allan Ram- 
say [q.v.], the painter, a debating club, 
called the ' Select Society,' which assembled 
every Friday during the meetings of the 
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court of aession. Ilobertson was one of tlio 
original ilftoen momber8,and he wa8porha]ps 
the most prominent speaher in a coterie 
which included Adam Smith, Day id Hume, 
Alexander Wedderburn, Adam Ferguson, 
Sir (filbert Elliot, Lords Klibank, Monboddo, 
Karnes, and Woodhouselee. A critical organ, 
the [old] ‘Edinburgh Review,’ started by 
this society in 1755, was cond\icted witli a 
causticity which proved fatal to its exis- 
tence. In another fashion, during the fol- 
lowing year (1756-7), Robertson showed 
himself a champion of liberalism. He sup- 
ported his Mend John Home [(pf.] wlitm 
the general assembly condemned Home for 
having written and produced a at.age-play. 
1 lome had already supportiKl Robertson in 
advocating the right , b of the lay patrons. 
Although unable to protect Home from cen- 
sure, Robertson leci a minority of eleven 
(against two hundred) which sought to miti- 
gate the wrath of the asHcmbly against the 
ministers who witnessed IJonu^’s play. Rut 
while too rational to condemn tlu^ stage, Ro- 
bertson had scruples about yisitiug a thcatpro 
himself — an apparmit incoiisistmicy which he 
iustitied by a promise made to his dead 
father. 

In 1755 Robertson published ^ The Situa- 
tion of the World at the Time of Christ’s 
Appearance, and its Connection with the 
Success of Ilis Religion considered,’ a S(u- 
mon preached before the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge on 
6 Jan. (Edinburgh, 1755, Bvo ; 6th edit, 
1791). This sermon, which is well written 
and sensible, is the only one he published. 
It was translated into (lerman. When at 
Edinburgh in 1775 Dr. Johnson was pnsssed 
to hear Robertson as t-he most eloquent of 
Scottish preachers, but dc?, dined to give a 
sanction by his ' prosonce to a presbytorian 
assembly,’ 

In August 1756 Robertson was called 
from Gladsmuir to Lady Yestiir’s chapel in 
Edinburgh, but was not admitted until 
15 June 1758, During this interval, in the 
spring of 1758, Robertson visited (.london, 
his primary object beingto make arrangements 
for the publication of his newly completed 
* History of Scotland.’ The meidemts of 
the journey are humorously related by 
Alexander Carlyle. In town Robertson and 
his party associated mostly^with Dr. Pit- 
cairne, John Home, and Sir David Kinloch. 
He met his countryman Smollett, tlien at 
the height of Ms fame, at Forrest’s coffee- 
house,^ and expressed a naive surprise at the 
urbanity of the creator of ' Eoderick Ran- 
dom’ and * Peregrine Pickle,’ ^This was 
not the drat instance we had,’ explains 


Carlyle, Hff the rawness in respect of the 
world thati still bluntud our sagacious friend’s 
observations.’ Early in May the hislorian 
wont with Home, ^ the Wedd(*rburns, and 
others to play golf at (larrick’s Iioubo at 
llampton. Robm'tson also met Duncan 
Forbes, John Blair, I^ord Bute, Sir Robert 
Keith, and Uonvee Walpole; and he ro- 
t.urned on luu’seback by way of Oxford, 
Warwick, Birmingham, tlie .Leasowi^s, Bur- 
ton-ou-Treut (‘ whore we ia)ul(l gtU; no drink- 
able ale’), ShelUtdd, Loeils, and Newcastle, 
crossing th(^ borihw on -H) May. 

Shortly aller his return, flobm'tson was 
created D.D, by the nnivi'rsity of Edinburgh, 
aud on 1 Fob. 1759 appoanal his ‘ History of 
Scotland diudng tlu^ ({ingns of Q.iieen Mary 
and of King James VI. till bis Xmmmon to 
th(5 Cr(»wu of I'lngland. ^ With a Uiwiew of 
the S( 5 otch History provums to that Period, 
aud an Appemdix containing Original Papers’ 
(launkm, 2 vols. 4to; iind edit. ITtJO; 5th 
edit. 176*2 ; 1 Itli edit, corrected 1787, 2 vols, 
8vo). The first tnUtioti was exhausted in 
li^sH than a numth. Tlu^ reading public of 
ETigland was startled, if not annoyed, by its 
merits. * ,11 ow couhl 1 suspend;,’ Horace Wal- 
pole wrote to UobiwtHon, ‘ that, a man under 
lorty, whose dialect I scarce undi^rstood, and 
who cairns to me with all the dUrulence and 
modesty of a vtwy middling author, aud who, 

I was told, had passiul his life in a amall 
living nmir Edinburgh ” Low couhl 1 suspect 
that he had not only writiem what all the 
world now allows to be the best modern 
history, but that lie had written it in the 
urest English and with as much seeming 
nowledge of men and courts as if he hacl 
passed all his life In important embassies P * 
ilurki^ and Oibbcm, Warburton and Baron 
D’Holbach, also sent the author letters 
of approbal ion. laird Ohest(^rfield declared 
that the work was equal in eloquence and 
beauty tn that of Livy. David Mallet tea- 
tilled that .Lord Mansfield was at a loss 
wlusther to esttuun more the matter or the 
style, while ^ Lord Lyl telton seemed to think 
that sinc(% the time of Ht. Paul thert^ scarce 
liad been a better writer than Dr. RobertaonJ 
David Hume wrote with ironical good hu- 
mour, *A plague teke you I Here I sat on 
the historical summit of Parniwsus, imme- 
diately under Dr. Smollett, and yon have the 
impudence to squeeze yourself past me and 
place yourself directly under his feet/ Hume 
criticised some peculiarities of Robertson’s 
vocabulary. But, after ^ all deductions, the 
purity of Bobertaon’s English cannot be 
seriously impugned* He modelled his style 
upon Swift, after exhaustively studying tmt« 
or Livy and Tacitus* By way of praetteb 
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in the writing of English he had, long before 
tlie appearance of his ' History,’ prepared a 
translation of Marcus Aurelius, the manu- 
script of which belonged to Lord Brougham, 

Later and more exhaustive methods of re- 
search have deprived Kobertson’s ^ History’ of 
most of its historical value. But its sobriety, 
fairness, and literary character give it a 
permanent interest to a student of the evo- 
lution of historical composition. Its judicial 
temper is illustrated by the fact that while 
"Walpole, Hume, Birch, and Lord Chester- 
held detected in it a partiality to Mary 
Stuart, Tytler, in his leaxmed ‘ Historical 
and Critical Enquiry ’ (1759) and Whittaker 
in his ‘ Mary Q,ueen of Scots Vindicated ’ 
(1788, 3 vols. 8vo), attacked Robertson with 
much veixom inthe Jacobite interest. Cadell 
and Millar cleared upwards of six thousand 
pounds by the publication. Robertson re- 
ceived 000^. 

Preferment and sinecures were not long 
withheld from the fortunate author, whose 
success surprised no one more than himself 
and his more intimate friends, such as Car- 
lyle. In April 1759 he was appointed chai)- 
lain of Stirling Castle. In April 1761 he 
was translated from Lady Yester’s chapel to 
the Old Q reyfriars, Edinburgh, and in the fol- 
lowing August he was ^pointed one of his 
majesty’s chaplains in Scotland. In 1762, 
upon the death of Dr. John Cowdie, he was 
appointed to the dignified post of principal 
of Edinburgh University. On 26 May 1763 
he was elected moderator of the general as- 
sembly, the administration of which he con- 
tinued to direct with a firm hand for upwards 
of sixteen years. As a manager of the busi- 
ness of the general assembly, he acquired an 
influence greater than any moderator since 
Andrew Melville. By him were laid the 
foundations of that system of polity — the in- 
dependence of the church as opposed to a 
fUictuating dependence upon the supposed 
views of the government oi the day, the exac- 
tion of obedience by the inferior judicatories, 
and the enforcement of the law of patronage, 
except in flagrant cases of erroneous doctrine 
or immoral conduct — by means of which peace 
and unity were preserved in the Scottish 
church until a new principle was established 
by the assembly of 1834. Despite a zealous 
and able opposition, Robertson’s statesman- 
ship, skill as a debater, and high character 
gave him paramount influence over ^the mo- 
derates/ and rendered his power over all 
parties irresistible. An additional honour was 
conferred upon Robertson on 6 Aug. 1768, 
when the post of historiographer for Scot- 
land (with a salary of 200Z. a year), which 
had been in abeyance since the time of 


George Crawfurd [q.v.], was revived in his 
favour. 

Meanwhile Robertson deliberated as to the 
subject which should next employ his pen. 
Blair and Chesterfield recommended the 
‘ History of England.’ Hume advised the 
composition of ^ Lives ’ in the manner of 
Plutarch. Walpole suggested the ' History 
of Learning ’ or a ‘ History of the Period of 
the Antonines.’ The historian himself was 
attracted by the pontificate of Leo X, until 
he heard, through Bute, that the king was 
desirous of seeing a history of England from 
his pen, and that the government were 
anxious to put every source of information 
at his disposal. But this project fell through 
with the retirement of Bute, and Robertson’s 
choice, which finally alternated between a 
^History of Greece’ and a ^History of 
Charles V/ decided for the latter. In 1769, 
ten years after the completion of the ' His- 
tory of Scotland/ there appeared ^The 
History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, with a view of the Progress of 
Society from the subversion of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ’ (London, 3 vols. 4to ; Philadelphia, 
1770,* 2nd ed. 1772, 4 vols. 8vo; 6th ed. 
with corrections, 1787 ; 10th ed. 1802). 
Por this work Robertson obtained 4,500^., 
a larger sum, probably, than had ever been 
paid for a work of learning. Shortly after 
its appearance Walpole thought fit to re- 
tract some of his former praise, and Dr. 
Johnson (who preferred Goldsmith as an his- 
torian) remarked : ^ I would say to Robert- 
son what an old tutor of a college said 
to one of his pupils, Read over your com- 
positions, and wherever you meet with a pas- 
sage which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out.’’’ Nevertheless ‘ Charles V ’ is 
generally and justly regarded as Robert- 
son’s masterpiece. It rendered the author’s 
fame European. Hurne promptly sent it to 
Prance to Ibe translated by Suard. *11 me 
fait oublier tous mes maux/ wrote Voltaire ; 
* je me joins h, I’Europe pour vous estimer.’ 
‘ C’est le compagnon constant de tous mes 
voyages/ wrote Catherine II of Russia, of 
the three heavy quarto volumes, and in token 
of her appreciation she sent Robertson a 
gold snun box richly set with diamonds. 

Robertson’s Introduction to his * Charles V / 
a descriptive estimate of the ‘ dark ages ’ 
(700-1100 A.B.), was one of the first suc- 
cessful attempts in England at historical 
generalisation on the basis of large accumu- 
lations of fact. So good a judge as Hallam 
considered it a marvel of penetration. Tho- 
mas Carlyle, as a boy, was ‘ delighted and 
amazed ’ by the new vistas that it opened^ 
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At atiy rate it amply illustratetl tlio yaluo 
liobertsou set upon {general ideas in liistory, 
while its accompanying disquisitions on such 
subjects as the origin of the feudal system 
and the nature of Frankish land tenures 
proved his aptitude for scholarly methods 
of work. Ikit the efliciency of lioberl son’s 
power of generalisation was unfortunattdy 
marred by his religious precontumtions and 
hy detects both of sympathy and research. 
Dr. Maitland subjected the ‘ lnttodu(‘ti<m ’ to 
a minutely critical analysis, and e f lee, d.ii ally 
confuted such concluaions as that the power 
to read and write was rare among t.ln^ me- 
dieval clergy, or that hooks and classic-al 
learning W(ire little known or despised, or 
that, during the middle agi's, the (Ihristlau 
religion ch^geuerated into an illihm'al aupce'sti- 
tion (Maitland, 1844,])p. 

The ‘History of Charles "V ’ has also grown 
obsolete in the light of subH(V|iumli e.\p]ora- 
tions. In the German portion it has lunm 
superseded by Kanke, and in the Spanish 
hy Fosseeuw-St. -Hilaire, Rtirling-Maxwell, 
Mignet, and Prescott. Prescott s ‘account 
of the emperor’s life after Ida abdic-ation ’ 
(185G) was printed in 1857 as an appendix 
to an edition of Robertson’s work (Loudon 
2 vola. 8vo, since reprinted). 

In writing his ‘ Charles V,’ Rolxirtsim 
found it neceasary to ijostpone a full treat- 
ment of the discovery of the new world, 
which he resolved to reserve for a separate 
^ History of America.’ This appeared in 
Ijondon in 1777, 2 vols. to (2nd ed, 1779, 
in French, Paris, 1778; 5th etl. with correc- 
tions, 1788, iH vols. 8 VO ; 10th ed. 1808, 4 
vols. 8vo, with continuation from 1052, by 
David Macintosh, 1817 ; many editions also 
appeared in America; a translation into 
Spanish was stopptid by the government of 
Sjiain after two volumes had appmiriM). 
Its vivid descriptions and philosophical dis- 
miisitions on aboriginal socltsty captivated 
the literary world, while the outhrealc of the 
American war lent the I)ook port inent pul)lio 
interest and rendered it more popular than 
either of its predecessors. Keats, who read it 
with enthusiasm many years after, owed to it 
the suggestion of hismmous simtio of ‘Cortex 
and hia men.’ The American war prevented 
the author from completing a history of the 
Korth American colonies; ‘I must wait,’ 
he said, ‘for times of greater tranquillity.’ 
Robertson's account of the discovery of the 
Hew World was severely criticised for its in- 
accuracy andfaults of omission by Southey in ‘ 
his ‘History of Braril ; ’ but Stming jakly 
said that the story of Columbus was told by I 
Robertson with a grace which compensates i 
the defects of a narrative of which the 


meagreness and inaccuracy are to he ascribed 
to the want, not of diligence, but of materials 
(‘Life of Prescott’ in EncycL Brit. 8th ed.) 
That ho did not lack diligence is shown by the 
collection of books, mostly in Spanish, and 
many of tlunn juinotated, which passed from 
Holx^rtsoii’s library into that of .lonathnn 
Toup [q.v.], at whewo dtnith they wiun sold 
by Jjeigli and Sotheby, U)»-15 May 1780 (Cat. 
in Brit. Dins.) 

In his sixty-eighth year tlu^ perusal of 
IMajor James Uemieirs ‘ Memoir on tlie Map 
of uiiidustan ’ (1788) set, Kolnwtsou agniu 
to work, and within a year, eneonrngc'd by 
Gibbon, he brought- out his ‘ Historical Dis- 
quisition cotuewning tlu^ Knowledge which 
the Amnents had of India ; and the ProgreBs 
of Trade with that country ])rior to t,he dis- 
covery of 1-he Passage to it by tlu^ Cape of 
Good Hope, with an ap])(mdix ’ (London, 
1791, 4to; Iduladelphia, 1792, Bvo; 2nd ed. 
.Loncion, 1794, Hvo). Tln^ book concluded 
with a wise ho])e that the account ‘ofllui 
early and higli civilisation of India, and of 
the wonderful pn)gr(^sH of its inhabitants in 
ek^gaut arts and usidul scumet^, may have 
souu^ influence u])on t!u% ladiavioui* of Buro- 
peaiw towards thatpeojde,’ 

This was Rohertsmrs lasti Htfwary eflort* 
In August 1777 he had bemi elected a 
meralxir of tins Loyal Academy of History 
at Madrid, and a similar honour was accorded 
him by the Acadmny of HcieiiccB at Padua 
(1781) and tlu^ Imperial Academy of St. 
i’etimsburg (1788). 

In 1779 Rolawtsmi’s house in Kdinburgh 
was attackiKl by a }U’otestant mob, because 
he had ])rociired the rejection of a formal re- 
mouBt ranee which tlie giunsral assembly 
had been invited to make against a bill for 
the removal of pcmalties from Scottish 
catholics, In the following year he witli- 
drow from the general asMembly, but he re- 
tained until 1/92 Ilia post as principal of 
Edinburgh Hniversity, to wdiicii hia name 
and fame were sources of strength. After 
swaying the general assembly for so many 
yt^ars, he found 44m guidance of the Senatus 
Academions a compatativeljr easy task, Dls^ 
sensions were unknown during hwiirincipal- 
ship of thirty-oney txirs, During the ttrstyeteS 
of ollice he annually delivered a Latin ad- 
dresB to the student-s, bis topics being ‘ Oks- 
eical Learning,* ‘ The Duties' of Youtlu’ and 
‘ The Gompamtive Advantages of Ihiblic and 
Private Education.’ He also wtabliahed 
the library fund (1762), and, promoted the' 
scheme for giving new buiMinga to the, 
uni varsity (1768). 

^ His later years were varied by nceasbnal 
visit® to London and to Lennol, the, hoitti'''ftf 
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his favourite daugliter, Mrs. Brydone. In 
1792 lie liad the gratification of hearing from 
his publisher, Strahan, that, ^ if we may judge 
by the sale of your writings, your literary 
reputation is dally increasing.’ In the same 
year he removed from the principal’s 
lodgings to Grange House, near Edinburgh, 
where his friend Dugald Stewart frequently 
visited him in his favourite haunt — ^the 
orchard — and was led to compose * that 
memoir of the principal which has been so 
often praised and so seldom equalled.’ He 
died there of jaundice on 11 June 1793 
(SeotH Mapaaine, 1793, p. 308). 

Robertson’s wife, Mary Nisbet, although a 
woman of little cultivation, proved an excel- 
lent helpmeet. She died on 11 March 1802, 
leaving issue three sons, William, James, and 
Di^vid, and two daughters : Mary, who mar- 
ried Patrick Brydone, F.R.S.[q.v.l and Eleo- 
nora, who married John Russell, clerk to, the 

S?he eldest son, William, born 15 Dec. 
1753, a member from 1770 to 1799 of the 
Speculative Society, to which he contributed 
essays upon * Roman History ’ and ^ ^ The 
Meet of Climate upn Nations’ (ITwit. of 
Jli^peculatwe Sociftp, Edinburgh, p. 101), was 
admitted advocate on 21 %Tan. 1776, chosen 
procurator of the church of Scotland in 1779, 
took his seat on the Scottish bench as Lord 
Robertson on 14 Nov. 18(^6, resigned in 
1826, and died on 20 Nov. 1836 (Bktjntok 
and Haig, Senators; Gent. Mag. 1836, pt. 1) 

The second son. James, distinguished him- 
self under Lord Cornwallis in the Carnatic, 
and became a general in the British army. 

The third son, David, became a lieutenant- 
colonel, raised the first Malay regiment in 
Ceylon, and married in 1799 Margaret, sister 
of Colonel Donald Macdonald, governor of 
Tobago, and heiress of Kinloch-Moidart, 
whereupon he assumed the name of Mac- 
donald. 

Robertson exemplified a robust form of 
Christianity, free from the least suspicion of 
morbidity. His vigorous hostility in youth 
to Whitefield (in opposition to his intimate 
friend John Erskihe) was characteristic. 
While distrustful of enthusiasm, ho became 
an avowed optimist of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury type, and none of his contemporaries 
philosophised upon defective data with 
greater dignity or complacency. He had no 
inetaphysicil faculty, and little dialectical 
agility^ H 0 was, indeed, a great talker, hut 
in his talk (as to some extent in his writings) 
he was frequently imita,tive ; and Alexander 
Carlyle recounts his fondness for skimming 
his friends’ talk and givings it back to rhem 
in polished paraphrase. 


Robertson’s attachment to Hume and his 
cordial amity with Gibbon do honour to all 
parties. Gibbon spoke of Robertson as a 
^ master artist,’ and his casual allusions to 
his rival (as when he compares the retire- 
ment of Diocletian with that of Charles V) 
are invariably complimentary. In return, 
as Stanhope remarks with pained astonish- 
ment, Robertson expressed to Gibbon the 
hope that the ‘ Decline and Pall ’ would be 
as successful as it deserved (Stanhope, 
JSistory of England^ vx. 312; cf. Robert- 
son to Gibbon, 30 July 1788, in Gibbon’s 
Mm. Works). In point of style the super- 
ficial resemblance between the two his- 
torians is considerable, the narrative of both 
being encumbered by lengthy periods, com- 
pact with long Latin words and sonorous 
antitheses. But Robertson lacked the hu- 
mour, suggestive cynicism, and commanding 
sense of perspective which gave Gibbon im- 
mortality. 

In Robertson’s as in Gibbon’s domestic 
life, pomposity was but skin-deep. Cockburn 
speaks of the happy summer days which he 
and Robertson’s grandson, Jack Russell, 
spent at the principal’s country house. The 
historian would unbend in order to devise 
schemes to prevent the escape of the boys’ 
rabbits, and would share with them, in 
defiance of Mrs. Robertson, the spoils of his 
orchard. ^He was a pleasant-looldng old 
man, with an eye of great vivacity and in- 
telligence, a large, projecting chin, a small 
hearing-trumpet fastened by a black ribbon 
to a buttonhole of his coat, and a rather 
large wig, powdered and curled. He struck 
us boys, even from the side table, as being 
evidently fond of a good dinner, at which he 
sat with his chin upon his plate, intent upon 
the real business of the occasion. This ap- 
pearance, however, must have been produced 
partly by his deafness, because when his eye 
told him that there was something interest- 
ing, it was delightful to observe the anima- 
tion with which he instantly applied bis 
trumpet ; when, having caught the scent, 
he followed it up, and was leader of the 
pack.’ Brougham adds that the historian, 
who always wore his cocked hat, even in 
the country, had a stately gait, a slight 
guttural accent in his speech, which gave it 
a peculiar fulness, and he retained some old- 
fashioned modes of address, using the word 
^ madam,’ and adding * My humble service to 
you,’ when he drank wine with any woman. 
He was very fond of claret, and remonstrated 
with success on one occasion when Johnson 
p.roscribed it. 

Of the portraits of the historian, that hy 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is describedby Brougham 
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as a striking likeness. It was engraved by 
IL Meyer for Lord Brougbam’s * Lives/ and 
also by T. Holloway and W. Walker. ^ Anotlier 
portrait, in wig and gown, by Sir ‘Henry 
liaebiirn, is preserved at the university of 
Edinburgh {Guelph JBA'hib» Cat. No. 

There are other engraved portraits by Heath 
and by Eidley {European Map. F ebr uary 1802) . 
Two medallions by James Tassie are in the 
National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh. 
One of these, a small bust in profilo, executed 
in 1791, was engraved in8tix)ple by O.Picart 
from a drawing ny J. Jackson. 

Collective editions of Eobtutson’s works 
were issued in 1800-2, London, 11 voIh, Bvo ; 
1802, 12 vols. Bvo ; 1806,12 vols.Bvo; 1800, 
12 vols. Bvo; 1B12; 1818, Edinburgh, 6 vols. 
8vo; 1817, London, 12 vols. Bvo; 1819, 
Edinburgh; 1820, London; 1B21, London, 
10 vols. Bvo ; 1822, 12 vols. ; 1824, 0 vols. Bvo, 
1826, Oxford, 8 vols. Bvo (the best edition) ; 
and later editions 1826, 1827, 1828, 1861, 
1833, 1837, 1840, 1841, 1851, 1852, 1860, 
1865. In French, besides the works trans- 
lated by Suard, Morellet, and Camporon, 
1817-21, 12 vols. (reproduced in one volume 
in ‘Pantheon Llttdraire,’ 1836), there ap- 
peared, in 1837, HEuvrea complbbea pr6- 
c6d6e8 d'une Notice par J. A. 0. Buohot,’ 
Paris, 2 vols. imp. Bvo. 

[There are three good biographical accounts of 
Eobertson that are more or less authoritative : 
1, Dugald Stewart's ‘Life' (Edinburgh, 1801 
and 1802) prefixed to most of the colloctivo 
editions, and freely abridged for Eoes's Encycl, 
thoEncycl Londinensis, Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet., 
Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Bcotsmen, Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation, the Georgian Era, MeOlin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, and other com- 
pilations. 2. An Account of the Life and 
Writings, by George Gloig, bishop of Brechin 
(Edinburgh, 1812). 8. The Memoir in Lord 

Brougham’s Lives of the Men of Letters and 
Science who flourished in the time of George III, 
Important supplementary information is to be 
found in Hew Scott’s Fasti Kcelos. Scot, vol, i. 
pts. i, and ii.; in Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography ; 
in Grant’s History of the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and in Alhbone's Dictionary of English 
Literature (an article of special value). Bee 
also Cockburn's Memorials ; Moncreiff 'i Life of 
Erskine ; Cook’s life of Kill ; Scots Mug. vol. 
xxviii. ; Gent Mag. 1886 ii. 19, 1846 i. 227, 1847 
ii. 8, 4 ; Edinb. Eev. April 1803 ; Hume’s Letters, 
ed. G. B.Hill; Boswell’s Johnson, od. Hill; Wal- 
pole's Corresp. ed. Ouunin«ham, and George HI, 
ed. Barker, iii* 121; Euglme Lawrence’s British 
Historians, 1866 ; Green’s Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, ISIO j Wesley’s Journal, iii 447; 
Nichols's lit, Aaecd. ii. 206, iii. 3S. 187, 
687, iv. 647, V. 262, vi. 441, viii 246. 268, 
and Lit. Ulus, iv, 828. vi. 116, 498, 604, 
736 ; Do Clmstellux’s Essays, 1790 j Olia-' 


toaubriand’s Sketches of Engl. Lit. ii. 2C6; 
Suard’s Notice sur la Fio ct Ics Ecrits du Dr. 
Kobert'son; Alison’s Essays, 3860, vol. iii,; 
Buckle’s Hist, of Civilisation; Southey’s Hist, 
of Braasil, i. 680 ; Preseott/s Works ; Bchlogel’s 
Lectures on Hist, of Lit.; Schlossor’s Hist, of 
the Eigbteentii Century; Disraeli’s Miscollam(‘s 
of Literature; English Prose Boloctions, ed. 
Craik, iv. 278 ; Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits ; 
Notes and ciuerios, 1st ser. ii. 186, 172, 268, 
iii, 40, 77, 2nd ser. vii. 168, 828.] T. B, 

EOBERTSON, WILTKAM (1740-1803), 
deputy kiH^por of tho records of Bc.otland, 
born in 1740 at Fordyco in Banllshiro, was 
the son of James Ilobortson^ a fouar in that 
town, by Isabella (Taylor). Ho was <k1u- 
oated at Fordyce^ gram rnar school, whore he 
formed a friendship with George OhalmorB 
v."[, the author of ' Cahuloiua.^ After 
S 3 )ending two years at King’s Oolhsge, Aber- 
do(m, ho was in 1757 appr<mti{*.ed to an ad- 
vocat<i of Aberdcum ; at t«h(^ tmd of thirteen 
months his master, Mr, Turner, generously 
cancel U hI Ids artieJes, so that he might ac- 
company James Burmdt. [(p v.j, of Monuocldo, 
on his visits to Francu^ in cbmuMdiion with 
the famous Douglas cause. In 1766 Burnett 
recommended him as secretary to James 
Ogilvy, siKth (uirlof Findlater and third earl 
of Siiafield fq. v,] Two ytmrs later he pub- 
lished at Edinburgh *The History of Greece 
from the Earliest I’imes till it Ixicame a 
Roman Province,’ a digewt adapted for (hIu- 
cational purposes from tho French of Allotz. 
In 1769 he issued a political ffespnt^ en- 
titled < A North liriton Extraordinary, by a 
Young Scotsman in the Ofirsican Service,^ 
which was Glesigued to reptd the illiberal 
invectives of Mr. Wilkes against the people 
of Scotland/ and attracted sufEeient notice 
to be attributed, in error, to Smollett. In 
tho autumn of 1773 Lord Findlater’s seat, 
Cullen House, was visited by Dr. Johnson, 
for whose benefit Roberteonarranged a break- 
fast of boiled haddocks and a walk through 
the finely wooded park ; but Johnson ordered 
the haddocks off the table in disgust, and 
declined to walk through the park, on the 
ground that he came to Scotland to see not 
meadows, but rocks and mountains* In 177 7' 
Rok^rtson received a commission from Lord 
Frederick Campbell, then lord clerk register 
of Scotland, to act as the colleague of his 
brother Alexander (I746-“1818), who had 
been appointed deputy keeper of the records 
of Scotland in 1773. From the time of his 
appointment until 1790^ Robertson was much 
employed in inquiriim into the state of the 
Scottish peerage. Tne knowledge that he 
acquired of this complex subject was em-' 
bodied in a quarto volume published in 1794| 
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and entitled * Proceedings relative to tbie 
Peerage of Scotland from 16 Jan. 1707 to 
:30 April 1788 the work has been found of 
great service in conducting the elections of 
the representative peers m Scotland. In 
August 1787 he had, with his fellow deputy, 
taken possession of the new general register 
house, and was instrumental in moving the 
records thither from the two vaults under 
the court of session, called the ^ Laigh Par- 
liament House’ (October 1791). 

At Robertson’s suggestion searches were 
made in the state paper office in London for 
ancient records of Scotland which had been 
removed by Edward I. In August 1798 
Thomas Astle [q. v.], the antiquary, and a 
trustee of the liritish Museum, discovered 
among the Harlcian manuscripts (No. 4609) 
a curious index of Scottish charters ; shortly 
afterwards a transcript on vellum of certain 
deeds relative to Scottish history (mainly 
of the reigns of Robert I, David II, and 
Robert II, together with a few instruments 
of earlier date), constituting the ‘ most an- 
cient Book of Scottish Record now known to 
exist,’ was found in the state paper office in 
I..ondon and removed to Edinburgh. To 
stimulate the discovery of other records of 
early Scottish history, Robertson published 
from a manuscript found at Wishaw in 1794 
(and anterior to the Ilarleian draft discovered 
by Astle), ^ An Index drawn up about the year 
1629 of many Records of Charters panted by 
the different sovereigns of Scotland between 
1309 and 1418, most of which records have 
been long missing, with an introduction 
giving a State, founded on authentic docu- 
ments still preserved, of the Ancient Records 
of Scotland which were in that kingdom in 
1292,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to. Shortly after 
the conclusion of this laborious task Robert- 
son set to work upon ^ The Records of the 
Parliament of Scotland,' of which he had 
at the time of his death completed one folio 
volume, printed in 1804. Robertson’s sug- 
gestions in the ^Reports' to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the records have been largely 
acted upon by successive deputy keepers. 

.At a general meeting of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, held on 28 Jan. 1799, Robert- 
son was elected a member. He died at his 
house in St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, 
on 4 March 1808. He married, in 1773, 
Margaret, only daughter of Oamtain Alex- 
ander Donald, of the 89th or G-ordon high- 
landers. 

[Uf© prefixed to the 9th edit, of Robertson’s 
Hist, of Greece, Edinburgh, 1839, 8vo; Scots 
Mag. April 1803; Fasti Aherdonenses, ed. An- 
derson (New Spalding Club); Preface to Index 


of Charters; Lowndes s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser, vii. 101; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM BRUCE 
(1820-1886), divine, third surviving son of 
John Robertson, factor on the estate of 
Plean and Auchenhowie, Stirlingshire, by 
Margaret Bruce, born Kirkwood, was horn 
at Greenhill in St. Ninian’s parish, Stirling- 
shire, on 24 May 1820. He was educated at 
the village school of Greenhill and at home, 
under the tutorship of his elder brother, 
James, who became minister of the united 
Presbyterian church at Newington, Edin- 
burgh. Robertson matriculated at Glasgow 
University in 1882, and distinguished him- 
self specially in the Greek class under Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford [*q.v.]; but, owing 
to his youth, he studied moral philosophy 
and natural philosophy at the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow, instead of completing 
at once liis arts course. In 1886 he became 
tutor in the family of Captain Aytoun of 
Glendevon, taking the winter sessions at 
Glasgow University. From 1837 to 1841 he 
was a student at the Secession Theological 
Hall at Edinburgh. While there he became 
acquainted with De Quincey, by whose advice 
he went to Germany, entering in 1841 Halle 
University, where Tholuck was his chief 
professor. In the following year he travelled 
through Switzerland and Italy. Returning 
to Scotland, he was licensed as a preacher in 
the spring of 1843 by the presbytery of Stir- 
ling and P'alkirk, and shortly afterwards 
was called to the secession church in Irvine, 
Ayrshire. He was ordained in this charge 
on 26 Dec. 1843, and it was his first and last 
pastorate. In 1864 he published a collec- 
tion of hymns for use in his Sunday school, 
including among others his well-known 
translation of ^ Dies Irse.' Meanwhile, the 
secession and relief churches were joined in 
1847 to form the united preshy terian deno- 
mination, and Robertson continued his con- 
nection with it. A n^w church was built 
for him at Irvine in 1861 and called Trinity 
church. His health broke down in 1871, and 
under medical advice he spent a year at 
Florence and on the Riviera. He returned 
to Irvine in 1873. But he was compelled 
to accept the assistance of a colleague in 
February 1876. After a two years’ visit to 
Florence he resigned his charge. He took up 
his residence at Bridge of Allan, making 
tours on the continent in the winter. When 
the Luther celebrations took place, in No- 
vember 1888, he again visited Germany. 
He died at Westfield, Bridge of AUan, bn 
27 June 1886. 

Robertson was more famous as a pulpit 
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orator than as a writer. Several 
TOona Lave beou preserved from sliortliand 
“porta, and are published in Guthne’a bi^ 

tho magnetic inilumicirtie exercised m the 
DLilpit, Three of liia lectures— Martin Lu- 
thor,’ ‘Gorman Student l-iCe, and 1 " 

were published in one volume ^ 

NumorouB poems, hymns, and letters are in- 

clXd rifr. BrcWi’s 

TDr James Brown’s Lilo of William B. 
bortson. D.D. ; McKclvio’s Annals and Statistics 
of the tlnitad Ptosbyteiaii Church ; Dr. John 

Kor's Scottish Nationality arid ‘‘'’'f “ ( 

Professor William Oraliam s hasaya. Historical 
mnl B oLanhical; United Prc.sliytanan Maga- 
zine, vof for 1886 ; Artlinr Guthrie’s Itoho^son 
of Irvine.] A. 11. m- 

BOBBETSON, Sib WILLIAM TIN 
DAL (1825-1889), physician, oldost aoii ot 
FndijrltH'owlo, Bohirtm .il 

Sr„,i3rs\“— 

London University in 1840, Imt 1“' ^ 
fttiuear to have sraduatiod. He obtametl a 
liclnsB to practise from tho Apothucarma 
Company in 1848, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Itoyal Collcgo of Surgeons of 
ICntrland in 1850. 1I« acted as rosuhmt 

medical officer at the Middlosox Hospital m 
1848-9, and ho became a roHulont surgeon to 
the Uoynl Froo llospi fcal in 1 850. He altw- 
wards mocoedod to Pans to oomplftto his 
medical studies, and in 1853 ho graduated 
M.D. at Edinhurgh. Ho oommunced _ to 
practise in Nottingham m the Allowing 
year, and for nearly twenty years ho acted 
as physician to tlio Nottingham Qtmeral 
Hospitol. An able sptmher and an excellent 
oriramser, he soon made lus mlUumce ftU. m 
Nottingham. Largely owm^ to lus energy, 
the town now holds a conspicuous position 
among the great teaching centres ot the nortn 
of Englanct for it was throiigli his exertions 
that tho Oxford local oxanunations were in- 
troducod into the town. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society also owed its origin 
largely to his endeavours, and he helped to 
found^the Robin Hood riiieB. Ho was a 
member of the Nottingham town council, 
and acted as a local secretnry when the Bri- 
tish Association met in the town m 1800. 
lie also delivered the address on medicine at 
the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1857. His eyesight began tn M, and 
h© soon became blind from glaucoma m 18/^. 
He retired to Brighton, and m 1874 he was 


elected a fellow of the Roval Oollege of 
Physicians ofc London. At Brighton lie in- 
terested himself in politics and municipal 
affairs. He served for a time as chairman of 
the Brighton town council, besides acting as 
T V for Brighton and Sussex. He was 
ciioson chairman of the Brighton Conserva- 
tive Association in 1880, and in 1881) he was 
returned to pari lament unoppostul as a repre- 
sentative for th at borough, H reetdved the 
honour of knighthood in 1888. lie died 
siuiaouly ou 5 Oct. 18H9. Hu marned, m 
1855, Blizabot.h Aim, daughtar of .lolm 
Loavors ofl'lid Pavlc, Nottingham, by whom 
ho ha<l four sons. 

r Obituary notice in tho Brltiah Medical Joitr- 

1889,11.848.1 D'A, P. 


BOBBBTSON, MKH.WYBItt.)W (1847- 
1H84), actnwa. [Sou Tutton, MAttiK.] 
BOBETHON, JOHN (if. 1722), H«cre- 
teTYto Guurgo 1» waH horn af Aut.h(m_ in 
I’urchu of a reapuetablo Galviiii.tt family. 

He camo to Kugland about 1(189, aud, 
having humi in comiHiinudniuso with aovoral 
of the RtatoHiiion at Tho Haguo (by whom 
ho had probably hwm (miployod as a Hpy), 
and hoing a good linguist, ho waa «m- 
ployod by W'illiam HI, flrat in a Umiiblo 
caiiimity, and nfti'rwards ns aoerotary of 
state for tho aniall principality ot (Iraiigo. 
Among William’s c.orrcRpimdmitH, Uobothori 
commended hiuistdl most t.o the I hike of 
VmW, aud when tho latter visited hiiglaiid m 
1701 tho Duko of Portland, who had a high 
opinion of Itoliothmi’a influmico and attam- 
nionta, asltod tho socrotary to furUmr his in- 
terests in that quarter. Cm illiam s death, 
Holiothon tmumforml his Rorvicos to Giitirge 
William, duko of Zoll ; Gworgo William diod 
in 1705, loaviiig luR Roorotary a» a logatty 
to hlR Bou-in-law, Goorge LowIr, aftorwarda 
(loorgH I of England. Koliothon now ga- 
thorod into hin handa the throadfl of a yaat 
European corroRpondenoo. Tho leading whiga 
in England kept themsolveR constantly m 
toucli with the houso of BruORVciok, and 
all the letters ffiom the oloctor’a family to 
their supporters in England worn drafted 
by Hobethon. Marlborough mipphed him. 
with large sums of money m return for 
yalnahle information touching the intng^ 
of Louis XIV at the court of Saxony. Itob^ 
thon also worked hard to assist Marlborough 
to neutralise Charles XII [see under Bobik- 
SON, JoHir, 1650-1728] and to expose the 
illusory character of Iiouis’ overtures to the 
allies in 1707. He was very active ffi o^ 
taining iirfownation about the tourt ol ofc 
Germains, and during 1714 MaribotoWh 
and other whig leaders insisted m their 
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letters to liiin that his master should pay a 
visic to England as a counterpoise to the 
design of bringing the pretender to St. 
James’s, which was confidently attributed 
to Haidey. But Kobethon had always op- 
posed such projects in the past, and he now 
wisely pointed out the offence which such a 
visit would give Queen Anne. A man of 
address, with a wide knowledge of the world 
and a fair acquaintance with English politi- 
cal parties, Kobethon obtained much in- 
fluence with George I, though he was held 
by the ladies of the court to be sly and, when 
he tried to be pleasant, ^ quite insupportable ’ 
(Lady Cowpbr, Diary ^ passim). 

Kobethon was named among those who 
were to accompany the king to England 
in 1716, being designated ^ domestick secre- 
tary and privy counsellor.’ Like the majority 
of the Hanoverian courtiers, he was neces- 
sitous, and the English statesmen soon found 
him presumptuous. Sunderland used him 
and Bothmar as instruments wherewith to 
alienate the king from Walpole and Town- 
shend in 1716. Upon his resignation Walpole 
remarked bitterly, ^ I have no objection to 
the king’s German ministers, but there is a 
mean fellow (of what nation I know not) 
who is anxious to dispose preferments.’ Ko- 
bethon had, it appears, obtained a grant of a 
reversion, and wanted to sell it to Walpole 
for 2,500/. U])on the return of Walpole to 
power, Kobethon’s influence diminished. His 
ability as a linguist was displayed in 1717 
when he translated Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism ’ into smooth French verse (Elwik, 
Pope, Index, s.v. ^ Koboton’ and ‘ Robotham’). 
The work appeared simultaneous! in Amster- 
dam and in London. Ha was in 1721 go- 
vernor of the French hospital of La Provi- 
dence in East London {M'isCi Geneal. new ser. 
iii. 64). He died in London on 14 April 1722. 
His wife, who from the squatness of her 
person and her croaking voice was known 
as ^ Madame Grenouille,’ survived him. The 
pair seem to have had a pension from the 
Prince of Wales as well as one from the king. 
The ‘ Mrs. Robethon, one of the bed-chamber 
belonging to the I^rincess Amelia,’ who died 
on 5 July 1762, after forty years’ service in 
the royal family, was probably a daughter. 

A portion of Robetlion’s correspondence 
is in the eleven quarto volumes of Hanoverian 
correspondence amongtbe Stowe MSS. at the 
British Museum (Nos. 222-32: the items are 
fully described in the Catalogue, 1896, i. 
287-321). The nucleus of this collection 
was formed by the papers of the electress 
Sophia, which were entrusted to Robethon by 
George I upon his mother’s death in 1714. 
They were afterwards sold by the executors 
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of the secretary's son, Colonel Robethon, in 
1752, to Matthew Duane, and while in his 
hands were examined by James Maepherson 
[q, V.] They were subsequently purchased 
by Thomas Astle [q. v.], and in'1803 by the 
Marquis of Buckingham (cf. Hist. MSB, 
Comm. 8th Rf^p. pt. iii. p. 1,6). Volume xi,, 
entitled ^ Rebelles,’ is specially curious. 

[Hist. Reg. 1722, Chron. Diary, 22 , Gent. Mag. 
1762, p. 342 ; Tindnl’s Cont. ot Eapin, 1745, iv. 
603; Maepherson’sOrig. Papers, passim; Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, v. 345 ; Coxe’s Wal- 
po'e, i. 153, 210; Ooxe’s Marlborough, passim ; 
Wentworth Papers ; Kemble’s State Papers, 
pp. 58, 144, 480, 506, 612 ; Legrelle’s Succession 
d’Espagne; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles, 1874; 
Wolfgang Michael’s Englische Geschiehte ira 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1896, i. 423-4, 446-8, 
772-3; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. pp. 193, 
220; Engl. Hist. Rev. Jan. 1898.] T. S, 

ROBIN OF Kbdesdaie {fl. 1469), rebel 
captain, is difficult to identify. After Ed- 
ward iV’s marriage with ElizahethWoodville, 
the consequent political disaffection centred 
in the north of England. There were two 
risings in 1469. One was headed by Robert 
Hildyard ; the other, instigated by Warwick 
and Clarence, was led by ^ Robin of Redes- 
dale.’ It was probably thought convenient to 
have a popular fictitious name as a watchword 
[see Hood, Robin], and Robin of Redesdale 
seems to have been the pseudonym adopted 
by a member of the Conyers family, which 
was very widely spread in Yorkshire at this 
time. He was doubtless either Sir William 
Conyers {d. 1496) of Marske or his brother, 
Sir John Conyers, who was a knight of the 
Garter, and, as the head of his family, lived at 
Hornby, Yorkshire. Warkworth identifies 
Robin with Sir William (CAron. pp. 6, 44-6), 
and is followed by Mr. Gairdner. But Sir 
John and his sou (also Sir John) took a pro- 
minent part in the rebellion. The two Sir 
Johns seem to have marched south with the 
rebels, and at Edgecote in Northamptonsbire, 
on 26 July 1469, helped to defeat the Earl 
of Pembroke and his brother, Richard Her- 
bert, but the younger Sir John was slain 
there. A year later, when Edward went 
into the north after his victory over rebels 
in Lincolnshire, at the battle of Lose Coat 
Field, the elder Sir John Conyers and Hild- 
yard came in to him. The former lived until 
1490, and was much favoured by Henry VII 
(cf. Campbell, Materials for the Reign of 
mwy VII, Rolls Ser., i. 63, 277, &c.), to 
whom he was a knight of the body. He 
married Margery, daughter of Philip, lord 
Darcy, and was succeeded in his estates by 
his grandson William (b, 1468), son of the 
Sir John who was killed at Edgecote. 
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fllamsa/B Lancafitor and York, ii. 338“»51 ; 
Oman’s Warwick, pp. 183-4; Whitakor’s Bicli- 
moruishire, ii. 41 ; Gairdiier’s Introd. to voL ii. 
of tho PastoB Letters, p. xlix ; Cliron. of Be- 
bellioB in Lineolnslnre, ed. Nichols ; Three 
Fifteenth'-Cent. Ghron. pp. 183-4; Bishop 
I'or<‘/s Folio MS. pp. 246, 2f)7 ; Visit. York- 
shire (HarLSoc.), pp. 74-7 ; Testamenta Votvista, 
p 298 ; Tonne’s Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees 
Soc.), passim ; Wills and Invent, (Surtees Soe.) 
i. 78 ; Surtees’s Durham, vol, ii.] W. A, J. A. 

EOBIK l)Dir 0 Fow. [Roo IIugihib, ilo- 
BintT, 1744 P~1785, Welsh i)oet.] 

EOBIH Edit o’b ObTisr. [Bon Davies, 
Uom-ntT, 1769^-1835, Welsh poet.] 

EOBIN TToob. [Boo IIooj), Eobw, 
logmulary hero,] 

EOBIN AB Gwtlym Doit, Wil- 
liams, Ho 9 HUT, 17(57- 1850, Welsh poet.] 

EOBINS, BFNJAMIN (1707 1751), 
xnutheinatieian and military engineer, only 
Bon of John Robins (KFiO-lTbH), a miakorin 
poor circumstances, was born at liath in 
1707. At an early age he evinced mathe- 
matical ability. (’)n leavmg school, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Henry Iknnberton [<1. v.], 
to whom a paper by Robins liad been snown, 
lie came to Jxindon, and within a short time 
ceased to be a onaker. To prepare for teach- 
ing he applied himself to modern languages 
and the higher mathematics. Without assist- 
ance he made a demonstration of the last 
proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s ^Treatise 
of Quadratures,’ which was printed in the 
< Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety’ (No. 397) in 1727. In the following 
year Robins published in ^ The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters ’lor May 1728 a 
masterly confutation of a dissertation by 
Jean Bernouilli on the laws of motion in 
bodies impinging on one another. Rernouilli 
had vainly endeavoured to establish I jeibnitVs 
theory. Robins’s admitted victory over the 
vet.(^ran mathematician jirocured him many 
scholars, whom he instructed individually 
and not in classes. IL^ continued for some 
years teaching pure and apiiliiul mathematics 
and physical science; but, chafing against 
the coniinement entailed hy such a hfo, he 
gradually gave it up and became an en- 
gineer. lie now dovot'.ed himself to the con- 
struction of mills and bridges, the drainage 
of f*ns, the making of harbours, and the 
rendering of rivers navigable. 1 1 e also studied 
the principles of gunnery and of fortification* 

In this new departure he received con- 
siderable assistance from his friend, William 
(kilwenden, and travelled in Flanders in order 


to gain some acquaintance with the fortifi- 
cation of its strong places. On returning 
from one of these excursions in 1734, he 
found learned society in London interested 
in llishop Berkeley’s tomtiso against matlie- 
maticians, called Analyst.’ By way of 
reply, Robins printed in 1735 ^ A Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s IVlethods of Fluxions and of 
Prime and I Fit imate Uat;ios.’ In 1 739 he pub- 
lished ' Remarks on M!. Kuhn*'s Treatises of 
Motion; on the Complt^it Rystem of Optics 
written by Dr. Smith, masR^r of Trinity (Fol- 
lege, Cambridge; and on Dr. Juriifs Dis- 
course of Distinct atul Indistinct Vision.’ In 
the same yiuir he published three able poli- 
tical pamphlet.H m tlu^ tory interest, vix, 

* Observations on the Present Convention 
witliBpain;’ 'A Narrative of what passed 
in the Common Hall of the Citizens of 
London assembhul fortlie (dection of a Lord 
Mayor;’ and ‘An Address to the Klectors 
and other Bubjeets of Croat Britain 
occasioned by the late Recession; in wliich is 
contained a particailar Account; of all our 
Ni^gociations with Rpain ami tluurTreatmtuit 
of us for abovi^ tmi Ytuirs past.’ ’Hiese pam- 
phlets brought Rollins into political notice. 
The last of thetlirtui, published anonymously, 
was an apology for tlie defeid.ion of certain 
members of parlianumt, including Pulteney 
and Randys, who, disgusted with the Spanish 
Oonvmilion, declined for a time to attend 
the IToust^ of Commons. By thoso whose 
conduct Robins dtdended, lie was appointed 
secretary of the secret committee nominat ed 
by the 1 louse of Commons to (examine into, 
and report upon, the past conduct of Wal- 
pole. ''I'ha committee made two reports. 

Ill 1741 Robins was an unHucc(‘.H«ral can- 
didate for the appointmimt of professor of 
fortification at the royal military acadmuj 
recently established at Woolwich* In 1742 
he^ pulllislied his hemt known work, ‘ New 
I’rinciples of Guniuiry, ’which he had begun 
by way of supporting his candidature. This 
work, the result of many experiments wliich 
he had made on the force of gunpowder, ami 
the resisting power of the air to swift ami 
slow motions, was pn-iceded by an account of 
the progress of modern fortincation, of the 
invention of gunpowder, and of what had 
already been observed of the theory of 
g^unnery. Robins’s book was translaRkl* into 
Oermanby Euler, who wrote a critical com- 
mentary on it (Berlin, 1745). Euler’s com- 
mentary was translated into English, and 
published by order of the board of ordnance, 
with remarks and useful tables by Hugh 
Brown of the Tower of Ixmdon* ' ‘ New 
Ihrinciples of Qunnery’ was translated into 
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French by Le Roy for the Academy of 
.Sciences of Paris in 1761. 

Robins invented the ballistic pendulum, a 
very ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
velocity of a projectile, and in 1712 lie read 
a paper on the subject before the Royal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 16 Nov. 1727. He also read several papers 
on gunnery questions, and in 1746 and the fol- 
lowing year exhibited to the society various 
experiments. In 1747 he received the Copley 
medal. 

There appeared in 1747 his ‘ Proposal for 
increasing the Strength of the British Navy 
by changing all the guns from the eighteen- 
pounders downwards into others of equal 
weight but of a greater bore.^ A letter which 
he addressed on the subject to Admiral Lord 
Anson was read before the Royal Society on 
9 April 1747. In this year the Prince of 
Orange invited Robins to assist in the de- 
fence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then invested by 
the French, but it was taken on 16 Sept. 
1747, just after Robins arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Dutch army. 

Lord Anson, who was a friend and patron 
of Robins, after returning from the voyage 
round the world in the Centurion, appears 
to have entrusted to Robins for revision 
tlie account of the voyage which had been 
compiled from the journals by his chap- 
lain, Richard Walter [q. v.] There has been 
considerable dispute as to whether Robins 
or Walter wrote the book, which is en- 
titled in the quarto edition of 1748 * A 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1740- 
1744 by Ceorge Anson, Esq.,’ ‘published 
under lus directioii by Richard Walter, 
M.A. ’ [see Ansojst, Geobgb, Lord Aisrsoisr.] 
Dr. James Wilson, who published in 1761 a 
collected edition of the works of -Robins, 
circumstantially states, on the authority of 
Glover and Ockenden, friends of Robins, 
that the printed hook was twice as long as 
Walter’s manuscript, which merely consisted 
of bare extracts from the journals kept during 
the voyage ; that Robins worked them into 
shape, wrote an introduction, and added dis- 
sertations. In an indenture between Robins 
and tlie booksellers, John and Paul Knapton, 
Robins was treated as the sole proprietor. 
On 22 Oct. 1749 Lord Anson wrote to Robins 
from Bath to ask whether he intended to 
publish the second volume before he left 
England, and Lady Anson, in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, asks if Robins’s second volume is 
ready. On the other hand, the widow and 
children of Walter claimed that the work 
was written by him. It seems probable that 
Robins revised and edited the work, and was 
especially entrusted with the second volume, 


containing the nautical observations; the 
manuscript he took with him to India, and 
when he died in that country it could not 
be found. 

Robins’s reputation as apamphleteer caused 
him to be employed on an apology for the 
battle of Prestonpans, which formed a pre- 
face to the ‘Report of the Proceedings and 
Opinion of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Cope,’ 1749. On 
4 May 1749 a paper by Robins on ‘ Rockets 
and the Heights to which they ascend ’ was 
read before the Royal Society, and on 13 Dec. 

1760 an account of some experiments made 
by Robins and others on the flight of rockets. 
By the favour of Lord Anson, Robins was 
able to continue his experiments in gunnery, 
the results of which were published from 
time to time in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.’ He also contributed to the improve- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
by inducing Lord Anson to procure a second 
mural quadrant and other instruments. 

In 1749 Robins was given the choice of 
going to Paris as one of the British commis- 
sioners for adjusting the boundaries of Acadia 
or of going to India as engineer-general to 
repair the lorts of the East India Company. 
He chose the latter. His precedence in 
India was to rank with the third in council. 
He was entrusted with the appointment of 
all his subordinates, and given ample funds. 
Lord Anson expressed regret that he was 
leaving England. Robins set out at Christ- 
mas 1749, taking with him a complete set 
of astronomical instruments, and also in- 
struments for making observations and ex- 
periments. After a narrow escape from 
shipwreck, he arrived at Madras on 13 July 
1750. He immediately designed complete 
projects for Fort St. David and the defence 
of Madras. In September he was attacked 
by fever. In 1751 he fell into a low state 
of health, and died, unmarried, on 29 July 

1761 at Fort St. David, with the pen in his 
hand, while drawing up a report for the 
hoard of directors. 

In manner unostentatious, without pedantry 
or affectation, Robins was a lively and enter- 
taining conversationalist. He was always 
ready to communicate to others the result of 
his studies and labours. He left the publica- 
tion of his works to his friend Martin Folkes, 
president of the Royal Society ; hut Folkes, 
owing to a paralytic attack, was unable to 
act, and Thomas Lewis, Robins’s executor, 
entrusted the work to Dr. James Wilson, 
who, in 1761, published ‘ Mathematical 
Tracts’ {London, 2 vols. 8vo), containing 
‘ Principles of Gunnery,’ together with many 

F f2 
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othov pioctts and a mcmioir of Kobins. Tlio 
book hecanie a text-book, and Dr. Charles 
Hutton issued a new edition in 1B05, lie- 
sides the papers mentioned, he contributed 
to the ‘Transactions of the Koyal Society’ 
two on the ‘ Eesistanco of the Air, to- 
gether with the Method of computing the 
Motions of Bodies projected in that Medium,’ 
read June 17J(i; ‘An Account of a Book 
entitled “New Principles of Gunner;^,” con- 
taining the Determination of the Force of 
Gunpowder and an Investigation of the Re- 
sisting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow 
Motions’ (No. 4(59, n. U7); ‘Experiments 
showing that the l<aect.ricity of Glass dis- 
turbs the Mariner’s OonipasB and also nice 
Balances,’ 1746; ‘An Account of Exp(‘n- 
inents relating to the Resistance of the Air,’ 
1747; MJn the Eorce of Gunpowder, to- 
gether with the Computation of tlu^ ytdo- 
citiea thereby communicated to Military 
Proj(H‘, tiles,’ 1747 ; ‘ A Comparison of the 
Experimental Rangiis of Cannon and Mor- 
tars, with the Theory contaitmd in preceding 
Papers,’ Hoi ; ‘A Letter to the Pnwdmitof 
tlio Royal Society in answer to his, (mclosiug 
a Message from the Chcvalii^r d’Gssorio, En- 
voy of the King of Sardinia,’ 7 Jan. 1747 ; 

‘ Of the Nature and Advantages of Rillod- 
barrol Pieces,’ July 1747. 

[Watt’s Bibliogr. Brit. ; Journal dos Scavans, 
1743 and ITof) ; Nova Acta EnuUt. 174G ; Mem. 
do VAcad. (ies Sciences i\ Paris, 17(50 and I7f)l; 
>Icm, dos Saioneos ot Bollos-IjettroH 4 Berlin, 

3 755 ; Orrne’s Hist, of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Indostan fVom 1745; 
Rose’s Biogr, Diet.; Ohalruors’a Biogr. Diet.; 
liifsm. BMt.Biipplemont; Martin's Biogr. Philos. ; 
Hutton’s Diet. ; Barrow’s Life of George, Lord 
Anson, 1835) ; The Analyst, or a Discourse ml- 
dressed to an Infidel Matliematician, by George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 1734; Coxo’s Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 1800.] R. IL V. 

EOBIKS, GKO ROE HENRY (1778- 
1847 ), auctioneer, son of Henry Rnbins, an 
auctioneer in the Great Pia;^;!a, Covent Oar- 
don, who (lied on If) Sept. 1821, aged (58, was 
born in London in 1778. Before attaining 
the age of nineteen ha was unexpectedly 
calletf on to officinte for his father at a sale in 
Yorkshire, and tlienceforth, during a period 
of fifty years, conducted a large business. The 
tact with which every advantage connected 
with the property ha had to descrihe was 
seized upon and turned toproftt in hisglowing 
descriptions, and his ready wit and repartee 
in the rostrum, caused him to be one of the 
most successful and persuasive advocates in 
seducing his auditors to bid freely that ever 
appeared at the auction mart, lie wrote hie 


own advertisements, and, high-fiowii and 
fantastic as they were, in no instance was a 
urcliase repudiated on the ground of mis- 
irection. Among his more remarkable suites 
was that of the twouty-mwen years’ lease of 
the Olympic Theatre, for the executors of Mr. 
Scott, when, on 20 June 1840, by his good 
management the price was run up from 
t]/)i)0L to /5,8r)()/. In 1842 he was commis- 
sioned by the Earl of Waldegraye to dispose 
of the contents of Strawberry Hill, including 
the valuable collections nimle by Horace 
Walpole. This sale, which attracted buyers 
from all parts of the world, commenced on 
26 April 1842, and occupiml twenty-four 
days, the proceeds being 29,(5 Id/, 8^f. 9//. 

PerhaiJH no man In his station was over 
more court e<l by his sn|H‘.riors; tlu^y prof^cd 
by his advici^ ami wer(^ amused by his (uicmi- 
tricitiea. In 1816 he gave a diuuor to Lord 
Byron, Lord Kinuaird, Douglas Kitmaird, 
Bherulan, (’olmau, Jthn Ktuuble, and other 
eminent men (Moo an, Life (f Bjjnm^ 1817, 
pp. 182, 282). In cmijunctum with Mr, Gal- 
craft, he in 1817 and’ 1 8 18 exposed the bad 
management of the sub-comimHee of , Drury 
Lane Thmitre, and became the chief means 
of ohtnining a new aitaugemeui by whicli the 
house was rehuised from debt> ; at a lat er 
period his exertions wiuti instrumental in re- 
suscitating tlu^ fortunes of Govent Garden. 
He was a gnuit advoiaito of Hie claims of 
comedians and their families to public sym- 
pathy; for John Emery’s wife and children 
tie in 1822 obtained a competency, and Mrs. 
Bland and others were indebted to him for 
exertions in their behalf. 

1 Outof an income repiUed to exinuHl 1 2,000/, 
a year, he devoted large sums to charity ; 
once, at Margate, he was assisting t lie funds 
of the Bea Bathing Infirmary by holding a 
plate for contributions outside the church 
gate, when he, with others, was taken into 
custody as arogue and a vagabond for begging, 
and was compelled to iiUend the Dover 
S(*ssions, where, however, no evidence was 
olfered. In an action which he instil ut(‘d 
against tlie niagistrates of .Margate at the 
Maidstone assizes he obtained 50/. damami* 
A tablet in the wall of Hie institution at Mar- 
gate records his vict'ory. In a work entitled 
‘'D’llorsay, or the Follies of the Day, by a 
Man of Kshiott’ [i.e. John Mills], Eobms 
is introduced under the name of Mr, George 
Bobbins, and there is a portrait of liim stand- 
ing in hbrostrumin hia sale-room (IfMmetpf 
1844, pp, 46 ’52). Bhortly before his death 
ho was ofi'ked two- thousand guineas and all 
his expenses to go to the United Btates of 
America to dispose of a valuable property in 
New York. 
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Robins died at Regency House, King’s 
Road, Brighton, on 8 Feb. 1847, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He left 
to his widow and children 140,000/., besides 
extensive real property. He married, first, 
on 17 Sept. 1800, Isabella Cates, who died 
at Turnham Green on 19 Dec. 1828; and, 
secondly, on 13 Aug. 1831, Miss Marian 
Losack. A mong other children he left three 
sons : George Augustus, rector of Eccleston, 
Cheshire; Arthur, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, and chaplain in ordinary to the 
queen; and Gilbert, solicitor, 11 Pancras 
Lane, city of London. 

[Thornbury’s Old and Kew London, ed. Wal- 
ford, 1887, i. 522-4, hi. 22.5, v. 221 ; Gent. Mag. 
May 1847, pp. 556-7 ; Times, 20 March 1847, 
p. 6 ; Illustrated London News, 21 May 1842, p. 
25, with portrait, 20 Feb. 1847, p. 128, with por- 
trait; Grant’s Portraits of Public Characters, 
1841, pp. 261-304 ; Faulkner’s History of Brent- 
ford, Ealing, and Chiswick, 1845, p. 323,] 

G. 0. B. 

ROBIHS, JOHN (1600P--1658), astro- 
loger, born in Staffordshire about 1 600, was 
entered in 1616 at Oxford, where he studied 
litem humaniores and theology, and in 1520 
was elected a fellow of All Souls. He gra- 
duated M.A. and was ordained. Having 
taken the degree of B.D. in 1631, he was in 
1632 made a canon of Christ Church by 
Henry VIII, to whom he was then chaplain. 
In December 1643 he was made canon of 
Windsor and chaplain to Princess Mary. He 
died on 26 Aug. 1668, and was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. A marble stone 
with a long inscription was laid over his grave 
(see JIut. et Ant, Oxon. h. 178; Ashmole, 
Antiquities of BerhsMre, 1719, iii. 167, 168). 

Robins appears to have been a man of in- 
dustry and polite learning. His bent was espe- 
cially towards mathematics and aatrologj^, in 
which ^ he became the ablest person ox Ms 
time, not excepting his friend Record, whose 
learning was more general ’ (‘\Vood, Athence 
Oxon, X. 261). He left several astronomical 
and astrological tracts in manuscript : 1. ^ De 
Stellis Fixis,’ Bodl. MS. Digby 143. 2. ^De 
l^ortentosis Cometia ’ (to Henry VIII), Trin. 
Libr. Oambr. 0. 1. 11. (the preface, partly 
plagiarised from Cicero, is reprinted in Halli- 
well’s ^Rara Mathematica,’ 1839). 3. *De 
Accidentibus futuris’ (to Henry VIII), Bodl. 
MS. AshmoL 186. 4. ^ Tractatus de Pro- 
gnosticatione per Eclipsin.’ 6. ^ Observationes 
Astrologise/ feit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1748. 
6. ^ Annotationes Astrologia3,’Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1773 (containing also ^ Epitome in 
Apotelesmata Ptolemaei'). There are ex- 
tracts from 6 and 6 in Bodl, MS. 8467, Seld. 
Arch. B. 79, p. 149. 


[Pits, Be Illustr. Angl. Scriptt. (appendix), 
p. 880 ; Bale’s Cent. xii. 28 ; Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica ; Knight’s Cyclopaedia of Bio- 
graphy; cf. also Bodl. MS. Ashmol. 1123 for 
Windsor ecclesiastical accounts, &c., by Robins.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBINS, JOHN {fl, 1660-1652), ranter, 
was a man of little education. ‘ As for 
humane learning ’ (he says) ‘ I never had any; 
my Hebrew, Greek, and Latine comes by 
inspiration.’ A misdirected study of the 
Bible turned his head. He appears to have 
been a small farmer, owning some land. This 
he sold, and, coming to London with his wife 
Mary (or J oan) Robins, was known in 1650 
to Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v.l and John 
Reeve (1608-1658) [q. v.] as claiming to be 
something greater than a prophet. He was 
familiarly spoken of as ^the ranters’ god ’ and 
^ the shakers’ god.’ Bis followers deified him, 
and it would seem that he did not reject a 
species of divine homage. His wife ex- 
pected to become the mother of a Messiah. 
Robins probably viewed himself as an in- 
carnation of the divine being; he asserted 
that he had appeared on earth before, as 
Adam, and as Melchizedek. He claimed a 
power of raising the dead. Robins broached 
a scheme for leading a host of 144,000 persons 
to the Holy Land ; Joshua Garment was to be 
his Moses for this expedition ; the volunteers 
were prepared by a diet of dry bread, raw vege- 
tables, and water, a regimen which proved 
fatal to some of them. On 24 May 1661 Ro- 
bins, his wife, and eight of his followers were 
apprehended at a meeting in Long Alley, 
Moorfields, and consigned to the New Bride- 
well at Clerkenwell, where three other dis- 
ciples were sent to join them. During three 
days they held a sort of public reception of the 
‘ gentry and citizens ’ who ‘resorted thither 
to dispute with them.’ Robiiisreduced his per- 
sonal claim to one of inspiration, and rested 
his hopes of salvation on the merits of oiir 
Lord ; his followers stoutly maintained hia 
higher pretensions. Among the disputants 
was ‘an Oxford scholar,’ who referred to 
the previous fanaticism of William Hacket 
[q. V.], Edmund Ooppinger fq. v.], and 
Henry Arthington, giving this last xiame as 
Arthingworth, perhaps because among the 
followers of Robins was a Mary Arthing- 
worth. Robins remained in durance for 
more than ten months. On 6 Feb. 1652 
Reeve and Muggleton, who had just re- 
ceived their own ‘ commissions ’ as prophets, 
visited Robins in Ms Olerkenweli prison, 
and passed sentence of eternal damnation 
upon Mm. The scene is graphically narrated 
by Muggleton. Robins said afterwards that 
he felt ‘ a burning in his throat,’ and heard 
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an inward voice bidding- him rtHjant. AC“ 
coL'diiigly, about two months later, he ad- 
dressed to Cromwell a letter of recantation, 
winch obtained him his liberty, I to returned 
to the country, rejmrchdsed his land, and 
lived quietly. Though he protessed to expect 
to ‘ come forth with a greater power/ he was 
not heard of again. 

(The Doclaratioa of John Robins, the false 
pr<iphofc . . , and Joshua Beck and Juim King, the 
two false disciples. . . . By 0. Ih,an ear-witness, 
1651 ; l-ianters of both ... by John 

Taylor, 1661; Reeve and Muggloton’s Ihan- 
Bceudent Spirituall Treatise, 1652; A List of 
some ot the Urand Blasphemers and Blasphemies, 
1664 ; Mnggleton’s Acts of the Witnesses, 1699, 
pp. 20 sq,, 46 sq.] -d* 0*. 

ROBIFS, SANDRRBON (IHOl-lBBi^), 
divine and writt^ron edncation,the second son 
of M attlnnv Robins of St, IM ary ’s, N cwington, 
Surrey, was born in 1801, and educated at 
i^lxe.ter College, Oxford, wlnmoe he matricu- 
lated on S2H Oct. 1818, graduated B.A, in 
182B and M.A. in 1825. In 1820 ho was 
appointed rector of Kdmonsham, Dorsid., in 
1840 of Shaftesbury, and in 1854 of St. 
James’s, Dover, bh’om 1850 to bis dt^ath, on 
5 Dec. 1802, he was vicar of Bt. Peter’s in 
the Isle of Thanet, lie was a broad church- 


man and an educational cnthnwast. Tn his 
most interesting publication, ‘A Letter to 
. , . Lord John Russell on the NtHn^ssity 
and Mode of State Assistance in tbt^ Ldu<‘.a- 
tion of the People,’ 1851, 8vo (2n<l edit, the 
same year), Itobins advocated state edu- 
cation on the lin(‘s subset juently carried out 
in the act of 1870, and 8ugg('Ht.(Hl that 
religious teaching ‘should stop short of the 
doctrinal dilleronces which divid(^ Christians.’ 
The adoption of such teaching in parish 
schools would, he argiual, involve Anglicans 
in no sacrilice of principle. 

Robins also publislied : I. ^ Borne Reasons 
against tln^ Rtwival of Convocation,’ 1850, 
Bvo. 2. * Tins ChurcluSchool master,’ 1850, 8 VO. 
B. * An Argument for the Royal Bupremacy/ 
Pickoring, 1851, Hvo, 4. ‘The Whole Kvi- 
dmice against the Claims of the Roman 
Church,’ 1855, Hvo; a work twincing solid 
historical learning. 5. M)n Parly Spirit in 
the Knglish Church,’ 1800, l2mo. 0. ‘ A 
Defence of the Faith/ 1802, Hvo. 7. ‘Twenty 
Reasons for acaaqiting the Revised Educa- 
tional Code/ 1802, 8vc). 

(Works in Brit. Mas. Lihr. ; F<iHtar’s Ahimni 
Oxon. 1714 '1686; AUlhonFs Diet, of Hngh 
IJt. ; McOlintock and Htroxig's UyrlopaHba: 
Poster’s Index BccLl A. P. P. 
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Bigby, Eichard (1722-1788) . . . . 

Bigg or Bigge, Ambrose (1635 7-1705) . 
Biggts, Eobtsrti {it 1410), Boo Hygg(». 
BightwBo or BitwyHO, Jolm {(t 1532?) , 
Biloy,Charlo8 Bonbon (1752-1798 . BooEyloy* 
Biloy, Henry Thomas (181{?-1H78) , . . 

Biloy or Byley, John (1646-1691) . . . 

IMnibauli, Edward BYrnciw (1816-1870) . 
Bimmor, Alfred (1829-1893) , , . . 

Biurmington, Bamnol (1755 ?-1826) 

Eimsion or Bemhigion, William {Jl 1372) . 

Bing, John (1752-18211 

Kingcose, EaBil (d, 10B6) , . *• . < 

Blngstoad, Thomaa do {(t 1300) * . * 

Biutoul, Bohort Stt^plum (1787-1858) , , 

Binucciiii, (Bovanni Batliiaia [1592-1653) 
Ui(»lIaY, lYanciB, M.l>. (1748-1797) . 

Eioh, J osoph do Mondo!«a y (1762-1816), Sou 
M«ndo!?a, 

Biou, Edward (1758 ?-1801) . . . , 

Bipariis, do, Boo Bodvors. 

Bi ploy, G'oorgo (d. 1490?) , . , , 

Biploy, Thomaa (d. 1758) . . . , 

Bipoii, Eiwl of. See Hobiuson, Froderiok John, 
first Karl (1782-1859), 

KippinglUo, Edward Villiors (1798 ?-1859) . 

Bippen, John (1751-1830) . . . , 

Bippoii, Thomaa {1761-1835}. Boo undor 
Bippon, John, 

Bisdon, Triatram (1580 ?-1640) , ♦ . 

Bisbaiigor, William (1250 ?-1312 ?) , . 

Bialiton, Edward (1550-1580) , • « . 

BiflUtou, Nioholas {d, 1413) , , » . 

Bisiiig, John! 1750-1815) . * . . 

Bialoiy, Thomas 11630-1710) . , . . 

Bifcehic, Alexander IlandyHido (1804-1870) , 
Bitehio, John ( 1809-1850). Boo nndor Bitohio, 
A Ujxandor IlandyHido. 

Bitehio, John (177H-1870). Boo under Eitchio, 
William (1781-1831', 

Eitehie, JoHOph (17H8?-1819) . . , 

Biteliie, EeiUsh (1800 ?-1805) . . , , 

Bitehio, William (1781-1831) . . . . 

Bitehio, William (1790-1837) . . . . 

Bitehio, Rir William Jolmatono (1813-1892) , 
BitHohol, Goorge (1010-1083) . , , . 

BifcHon, Inaao {1761-1789). Boo undor lUfcsoa, 
Joseph. 

Bitaon, Jonathan (1776 ?-1840). Boo ttudor 
Ititson, JoBOph. 

Bitaon, Joaoph (1752-1808) . * . . 

Bittcsr, Henry (181(5-1858) , . . . 

Bitwyae, J olin (d, 1582 ? J. Soo Eightwiao. 

Bi varol, Louisa Henrietta Madaino do (3749 ?- 

1821) 

Rivaulx or Bivallia, l?otor do id. 1258 ?) . 
Bivora, Earls. Soo Woodvillo or Wydovilli), 
Klchard, first Earl (//.. 1409 J; Wo<MlvilJo or 
Wydcvillo, Anthony, aoeond Earl (1442?- 
l4H3j ; Bavago, Bichard, fourth Earl (1(564- 
1712). 

Bivors, first Baron. See Pitt, George (1722 ?- 
1803). 

Rivers, Antony {fl, 1615), ^Utm Thomas 
Blowefct. , t . t . . . 
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lUvorH, Thomas (1798-1877) . , 

lUvora, William ( 1788-185(5) . 

BivoratoU) titular Baron of (d 1715). Soo 
Nugent, Thomas. 

Bivett or lievett, John (1(524-1674). Soo 
under XiO Sueur, llulKn’i. 

Eiviero, Henry ParRona 1 . 1811-1888) . ,884 

Biviere, Bohort (1808-1882) . , . , 3 ii 4 

Kivi<'r(s William (1806-1876) .... 3)55 
Bivington, Eharhm (1688-1742) . . , 336 

Bivington, ClharleK, tln^ ytauigor (1754“1H3I), 

Bee under Bivington, John (172(5-1792). 
Bivington, Eraneis (1745-1822), Boo under 
Hivmgkm, John (1720^47921. 

Bivington, Eraneis (1805-4885) . . ,330 

BiviugUnii, Jiunos (1724-1803), 800 under 

Bivington, Oharh^a. 

Bivington, John (mo-1792) , . . . 386 

Bivington, John (1779 4841), Boo under 
Bivington, John (1720471)2). 

Bim<», ilavid {l533?-4566). Bee Eimdo, 

'Hoaeh,Joluj (/fi 17915) 337 

Eoaeh, Biehard (1(562 4730) . . , .333 

Boa(9n Smith, Hilaries (1804-181)0). Bee Smith. 

Bob Bonn (17LW778). Bee Maekay, Hubert. 

Bob Hoy (1671 1734). Bim Maegre^gor, Bobi^rt, 

Bob Boy (pHeudonym). Bee Maegreg<>r, *)ohn 
(t825llh92). 

Bebartes or Uebertea, Eoulk (15HO?-l(550) , 3158 
Behartea, Eraneis (16()0?*171H) , , .338 

Bebartes, Jehu, first Karl of iitufimr (1606- 

1685) 3)59 

RohbenlH, John (leech (1789-1854) , . 841 

Kobe, James (108H-1753i 341 

Kobe, Bir William (1765 4820) , . . 342 

Bohe, William iJvingHtone ( 171)1-1815), See 
under Bohe, Bir William, 

Boherdeau, John Peter (1754 1815) , ,343 

Uehert 1 (1274-1)529). Bee Brnee, Bobertde, 
VIIL 

Holuirt II (13lfi™139()l, the Steward ♦ . 344 

Bohert HI (l340V-t406', originally known m 
ilohu, Karl tJ Harriek ♦ . , , ,317 

Bebert, Buko ef Normandy (10ri4?«U34) , fill) 

Bobert, Earl of ({huuH'nfcer id, U17J . , 350 

Hebert ef JumK'ges * /(, 1051). , , . 35H 

Hebert the BiaUer(/, 1060) . . , .350 

Hebert d’Oilgi, d'Oilly, er d’Oyly (d, 1090?} , 359 
Hebert ef Mortahi, Count of Mortam {d, 

1091 ?). ,See M or tain. 

Belwrt LoKUiga {d, 1095), Bee LoMiiiga. 

Bebert of BelHme orBelesme, Karl of Hhiws* 
bury {Jt 1098), Bw llelKmo, 

Bebert (^/, 1103) 361 

Bebert Eik.hamon {d» 1107), Bee Eitehamtm, 
Hebert de Heaumeut, Count «if Meukn (B, 
lUH). See Beaumont. 

Hebert Blent at 1123). Hoe Blw4 
Bebert (d, U39) 301 

Robert d‘(>ilgi if (jf, 1130-1142). Bee iimte 
Holawt d'Cilgi^ d'Oilly, or d'Oyly. 

Robert the Engl whunan, Hebert do Kiit«m%or 
Robert do Hetines (d 1143) « . ,802 

Bebert Ptdleu,PuIltts, or Le Ikmk fri, 1117 f). 

Bee IhiUen. 

Hebert de Betiume (A, 1148) , » ♦ ,364 

Robert of * SaloBby » (fi, 1160 ?) » , , 365 

Robert id U[»l)) ,.♦**. 866 

Robert of Melirn Hi, 1107} , » ♦ *360 

Robert of Hhrewsbury (d, 1107} . ♦ .368 

Rolmrt, Karl of LeimiHitti (UOI,-1108|, Bei 
Beaumont, Robert do, 
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Robert Fitzharding {d. 1170). See Fitz- 
harding, 

Robert of Bridlington {ji. 1170), or Robert 

tbe Scribe 368 

Robert of Cricklade, also called Canntns {fl. 

1170) 868 

Robert (cZ. 1178) 369 

Robert Pitzstephen {d. 1188?). See Fitz- 
stephen. 

Roberte de Monte (1110 ?^1186) . . .869 

Robert Foliot [d. 1186). See Foliot. 

Robert de Beanfen [ji. 1190). See Eeaufen. 
Robert, Earl of Leicester {d. 1190). See 
Beaumont, Robert de. 

Robert, Saint {d. 1285 ?). See under Robert 
{cl. 1139). 

Robert Rich {ji. 1240). See Rich. 

Robert Anglicus [jl. 1272). See under Ro- 
bert the Englishman ( ji7. 1826). 

Robert of Swafiham {d, 1278 ?J . . .870 

Robert of Gloucester ( fi, 1260-1300) . . 370 

Robert of Leicester {fi. 1820). See Leicester. 
Robert the Englishman ( fi. 1826), also called 

Robertas Perscrutator 871 

Robert Mannyng or De Erunne {fi. 1288- 
1888). See Mannyng. 

Robert of Avesbury ( fi. 1860) .... 872 
Robert of Woodstock {d. 1428). See Heete, 
Robert. 

Roberton, James, Lord Bedlay (1590?-1664) . 872 

Roberton, John (1797-1876) . , . .878 

Roberts, Sir Abraham (1784-1878) . . .874 

Roberts, Arthur (1801-1886). See under 
Roberts, William (1767-1849). 

Roberts, Barr 6 Charles (1789-1810) . . 874 
Roberts, Bartholomew (1682 ?-1722) . .376 
Roberts, David (1767-1819) . . . . 875 

Roberts, David (1796-1864) . . . .876 

Roberts, Emma (1794 ?-1840) .... 877 
Roberts, Francis, D.D. (1609-1675) . . 877 

Roberts, George (;?. 1726) . . . .878 

Roberts, George {d. 1860) .... 878 

Roberts, George Edward (1881-1806) . . 879 

Roberts, Griffith {fi. 1670) . . . . 879 

Roberts or Robarts, Henry {fi. 1606) . . 879 

Roberts, Henrw {d. 1876) 880 

Roberts, Sir Henry Gee (1800-1860) . . 880 

Roberts, James {fi. 1564-1606) . * .882 

Roberts, James {fi. 1775-1800) . . .882 

Roberts, John (1670-1610) . . . .888 

Roberts, John (1623 ?-1684) . . . .883 

Roberts, John (1712 ?-1772) . . . .884 

Roberts, John (1749-1817). See Sion Lleyn. 
Roberts, John (1767-1834) . . . . 886 

Roberts, John (1822-1877) . . . .886 

Roberts, John (1804-1884) . . , .887 

Roberts, John Christopher (1739-1810). See 
under Roberts, John (1712 ?-1772). 

Roberts, Joseph (1795-1849) . . . .887 

Roberts, Lewes or Lewis (1696-1640) . . 888 

Roberts, Mary (1788-1864) .... 888 

Roberts, Michael (1817-1882) . . . .889 

Roberts, Peter (1760 ?-1819) .... 889 
Roberts, Richard (1789-1864) . . . .890 

Roberts, Richard (1810-1883). See under 
Roberts, Samuel (1800-1885). 

Roberts, Samuel (1708-184:8) . 

Roberts, Samuel (1800-1885) . 
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Roberts, Thomas (1749 ?-1794 ?) . . . i 

Roberts, Thomas Sautelle (1760?-1826). See 
under Roberts, Thomas. 

Roberts, Sir William (1605-1662) 

Roberts, William (1585-1665) . 

Roberts, William (1767-1849) . 

Roberts, William Hayward, D.D. {d. 1791) 
Roberts, William Prowting (1806-1871) 
Robertson, Abraham (1761-1826) . 

Robertson, Alexander (1670?-1749) 

Robertson, Andrew (1777-1845) 

Robertson, Archibald (1765-1835) . 

Robertson, Archibald {d. 1847) 

Robertson, Archibald (1789-1864) , 

Robertson, Bartholomew ( fi. 1620) . 

Robertson, David (1795-1864) . 

Robertson, Donald {ji. 1644-1660) . 

Robertson, Eben William (1816-1874) 
Robertson, Frederick William (1816-1858) 
Robertson, George (1748 ?-1788) 

Robertson, George (1760 ?-1832) 

Robertson, George Groom (1842-1892) 
Robertson, James (1720 ?-1788) . 

Robertson, James ^1714-1796) 

Robertson, James {d. 1820) . , 

Robertson, James (1783-1858). See Walker, 
James Robertson. 

Robertson, James (1808-1860) 

Robertson, James Burton (1800-1877) 
Robertson, James Craigie (1813-1882) 
Robertson, John (1712-1776) . 

Robertson, John (1767-1810) . 

Robertson, Sir John (1816-1891) 

Robertson, John Parish (1792-1843) 

Robertson, Joseph (1726-1802) . 

Robertson, Joseph (1810-1866) 

Robertson, Joseph Clinton (1788-1852) 
Robertson, Patrick, Lord Robertson (1794- 

1865) 

Robertson, Robert, M.D. (1742-1829) 
Robertson or Robinson, Thomas {fi. 1520- 

1661) 

Robertson, Thomas {d. 1799) . 

Robertson, Thomas Campbell (1789-1863) 
Robertson, Thomas William (1829-1871) 
Robertson, William {d. 1686 ?) . . . 

Robertson, William, D.D. (1705-1783) . 
Robertson, William (1721-1798) 

Robertson, William (1740-1808) 

Robertson, William Bruce (1820-1886) . 
Robertson, Sir William Tindal (1826-1889) . 

Robertson, Mrs. Wybrow (1847-1884). See 
Litton, Marie. 

Robethon, John {d. 1722). .... 

Robin of Bedesdale {fi. 1469) .... 
Robin Ddu o Fon, See Hughes, Robert 
(1744 ?-1786). 

Robin Ddu o’r Glyn. See Davies, Robert 
(1769 ?-1886). 

Robin ab Gwilym Ddu, See Williams, Ro- 
bert (1767-1860). 

Robin Hood. See Hood, Robin. 

Robins, Benjamin (1707-1761) 

Robins, George Henry (1778-1847) 

Robins, John (1500 ?-1668) . 

Robins, John (fi. 1650-1652) . 

Robins, Sanderson (1801-1862) 
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